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4  Skelches  of  the  Irish  Bar. 

irleas.  He  has  also  indulged  in  too  constant  a  sympathy  with  the  con- 
cerns of  general  humanity,  to  have  ever  shrunk  into  a  mere  technical 
proficient.  To  form  the  true  **  Leguleius,  catttus  atqueacutus"  a  man  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  remain  for  years  and  years  profoundly  indifferent  to 
all  that  passes  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  immediate  calling.  He  must 
take  the  course  of  legislation  as  he  would  the  course  of  the  stars,  as 
things  above  him ;  and  never  venture,  even  in  his  most  private  reflec- 
tions, to  pry  into  the  policy  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  saving  so  far  as  the 
preamble  may  be  pleased  to  enlighten  or  perplex  him  on  that  point. 
If  questions  on  the  Currency  rage  around  him,  be  must  take  no  part, 
except  in  hoping  that  the  decision  will  not  diminish  the  exchangeable 
value  of  the  counseVs  fee.  If  he  chances  to  hear  that  a  bog  has  burst 
from  its  moorings,  or  that  a  blaxing  comet  threatens  to  pounce  upon 
our  planet,  he  must  leave  them  to  be  treated  of  by  the  curious  in  such 
matters,  and  go  on  with  his  meditations  over  a  special  demurrer.  He 
must  bring  himself,  in  short,  to  take  no  interest,  direct  or  indirect,  in 
aught  that  does  not  come  home  to  his  learned  self.  His  bag  must  be 
to  him  the  true  sign  of  the  times  ;  and  as  long  as  it  continues  in  high 
condition,  he  is  to  rest  satisfied  that  human  affairs  must  be  running  a 
prosperous  career. 

Mr.  VVatlace  has,  however,  found  constant  and  profitable  occupation 
in  a  branch  of  his  profession,  where  a  proficiency  does  not  involve  a 
corresponding  waste  of  sensibility.  He  is  in  high  repute  in  jury  cases, 
and  still  more  in  those  cases  where  issues  of  fact  come  under  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  court,  upon  the  sworn  statements  of  the  parties  and 
their  witnesses.  It  was  said  of  the  celebrated  Malone,  that  to  be  judged 
of,  he  should  be  heard  addressing  "  a  jury  of  twelve  wise  men ;"  and 
certainly  wlien  I  consider  the  eminent  qualifications  of  Mr.  Wallace,  dis- 
tinguished as  he  is  for  a  solid  and  comprehensive  judgment ;  for  manly 
sagacity  rather  than  captious  subtilty  in  argument ;  for  the  talent  (and 
here  he  peculiarly  excels)  of  educing  an  orderly,  lucid,  and  consistent 
statement  out  of  a  chaotic  assemblage  of  intricate  and  conflicting  facts  ; 
for  his  knowledge  of  human  nature,  both  practical  and  metaphysical, 
and,  along  with  these,  for  the  sustained  and  authoritative  force  of  his 
language  and  delivery,  which  operate  as  a  kind  of  personal  warranty 
for  the  soundness  of  every  topic  he  advances ;  —I  should  say  thi^t  the 
most  fitting  place  for  the  exhibition  of  such  powers  would  be  before 
such  a  tribunal  as  the  admirers  of  Malone  would  have  assigned  him ; 
but  a  tribunal,  so  constituted,  is  not  to  be  found.  The  roost  discrimi- 
nating of  Irish  sheriflfs  would  be  somewhat  puzzled  in  his  efforts  to 
empannel  a  round  dozen  of  special  sages  in  a  jury-box ;  but  though 
wisdom  in  such  numerical  force  is  not  to  be  met  with,  there  is  a-.tribuoal 
in  Ireland  (a  novelty  perhaps)  filled  by  persons,  who  for  knowledge, 
intellect,  and  impartiality,  may  without  exaggeration  be  denofminated 
"  four  wise  men,"  and  who  are  most  frequently  called  upon  to  serve 
as  jurors  in  that  description  of  cases  in  which  Mr.  Wallace's  professional 
superiority  is  most  acknowledged*  Those  cases  (in  technical  parlance 
called  "  heavy  motions")  iare  more  numerous  in  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench^  partly  from  its  exclusive  jurisdiction,  as  a  court  of  criminal  law, 
and  also  in  no  small  degree  from  its  present  constitution,  and  the  con- 
sequent influx  of  general  business,  by  which  the  public  confidence  in  ita 
adjudications  is  unequivocally  declared.     It  is  accordingly  in  this  court 
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that  Mr.  Wallace,  in  his  ordinary  every-day  manner,  as  an  advocate, 
voAj  he  heard  to  most  advantage.  His  skill  in  dissecting  a  knavish 
aflSdavit  is  admirable,  and  renders  him  the  terror  of  all  knavish  depo- 
nents  upon  whom  he  may  have  to  operate.  The  exhibition  is  often 
amusing  enough  to  a  disinterested  spectator.  The  party  whose  con- 
science is  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  a  public  scrutiny,  may  be  seen  seated 
by  his  attorney;  his  countenance  at  first  glowing  with  a  defensive 
smirk  of  self-complacent  defiance,  but  manifesting,  as  the  investigation 
into  his  candour  and  veracity  proceeds,  the  most  marvellous  varieties 
of  hue  and  expression.  An  inconsistency  or  two  are  pointed  out,  and 
his  smile  of  anticipated  triumph  gradually  degenerates  into  a  sub-acid 
sneer.  A  fraudulent  suppression  is  next  put  up,  and  then  he  begins  to 
look  at  his  attorney  ;  and,  finding  no  refuge  there,  to  look  very  grave. 
The  counsel  proceeds,  inexorably  accurate  in  his  detections,  and  caus- 
tic in  his  comments.  Our  worthy  deponent  begins  now  to  tremble  for 
his  reputation,  and  not  without  reason  ;  for  down  come  upon  it  a  suc- 
cession of  mortal  blows,  every  one  of  which  the  listening  crowd,  wiio 
desire  no  better  sport,  pronounce,  by  a  malignant  buz,  to  have  been 
*'  a  palpable  hit."  This  quickly  brings  on  the  final  stage.  Our  hero, 
''according  to  the  very  best  of  his  knowledge,  information,  and  belief/' 
is  mortified  and  wrathfiil  in  the  extreme.  He  starts  and  frowns  aini 
shifts  his  posture,  and  compresses  his  lips,  and  clenches  his  fists :  he 
would  give  worlds  (so  at  least  says  his  eye ;  and  I  would  believe  it  as 
soon  as  his  affidavit)  to  have  just  one  blow  at  the  head  of  his  merciless. 
lortorer,  or  to  tell  him  in  open  court  tliat  he  is  a  calumniator  and  an 
assassin*  He  is  on  the  point  of  committing  some  extravagance,  when 
his  attorney  throws  in  a  word  or  two  of  cool  advice,  to  prevent  his 
rage  from  boiling  over,  and  the  paroxysm  gradually  works  itself  to  rest 
in  silent  vows  of  indefinite  vengeance,  or  in  sotto^voce  murmurings  of 
impotent  vituperation. 

In  such  cases  as  the  preceding,  the  severity  of  Mr.  Wallace's  ani- 
madversions is  forgotten  with  the  occasion ;  but  when  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  he  has  been  impelled  to  be  equally  unceremonious  in  his 
comments  upon  litigants  of  a  higher  order,  murmurs  have  arisen,  and 
questions  been  started,  as  to  what  are  or  ought  to  be  the  privileges  of 
a  barrister,  in  arraigning  the  conduct  and  motives  of  the  parties  to 
whom  he  is  opposed.  The  irritated  suitor  of  course  exclaims  against  a 
license  under  which  he  has  smarted,  as  an  intolerable  grievance,  and  in 
general  finds  many  sufficiently  disposed  to  join  in  his  indignation  ;  but 
no  diaistawsted  person,  acquainted  with  human  nature,  as  developed 
in  the  oearse  of  our  legal  proceedings,  and  considering  alone  the  ends 
of  justice^  can  easily  bring  himself  to  desire  that  the  privileges  com- 
l^ttned  of  should  be  in  any  way  abridged.  The  law  makes  a  counsel 
personally  responsible  for  any  injurious  observations  upon  the  charac- 
ters of  individuals  not  warranted  by  his  instructions ;  and  that  those 
limits  are  seldom  exceeded  may  be  collected  from  the  fact,  that  actions 
for  slander  of  this  description  are  unheard-of  in  practice.  But  if  his  in- 
structions are  manifestly  libellous,  is  he  not  under  a  paramount  moral 
obligation  to  suppress  the  obnoxious  matter?  or  is  every  just  and 
honourable  feeling  of  the  gentleman  to  be  merged  in  the  conventional 
character  of  the  barrister  ?  The  answer  is — A  counsel  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther h»  instructions  be  true  or  false;  and  though  they  should  lean 
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heavily  upon  an  individual  of  previously  unblemished  reputation,  he  is 
not  on  that  account  to  take  it  for  granted  that  they  are  ealumnioos.  It 
is  a  matter  of  daily  experience,  that  litigation  makes  strange  discoveries 
in  the  characters  of  men.  Persons  of  unsuspected  integrity  no  sooner 
become  plaintiffs  or  defendants  in  a  cause,  than,  blinded  by  self-interest, 
or  inflamed  with  the  silly  desire  of  obtaining  a  victory,  they  arc  found 
resorting  to  every  knavish  artifice  to  establish  an  unjust,  or  resist  an 
equitable  demand.  Hovr,  then,  in  any  given  case,  alleged  to  be  of 
this  description,  can  the  counsel  assure  himself  beforehand  that  the  re- 
sult will  falsify  his  instructions?  Is  he  in  defiance  of  them  to  be  incre- 
dulous and  forbearing ;  and  from  his  conjectural  doubts  and  misgiv- 
ings, to  put  forward  a  statement  so  tame  and  wary  as  to  deprive  his 
client  of  the  benefit  of  that  honest  indignation  in  the  court  or  jury 
which  the  real  facts  of  the  case  might  justify?  The  present  Chief-jus- 
tice Best  once  said,  in  conversation,  of  a  barrister, — "  That  man  is  unfit 
to  conduct  a  case  at  the  Quarter  Sessions :  he  believes  what  his  client 
tells  him."  There  is  equal  truth  in  the  converse  of  the  proposition — a 
barrister,  who  should  make  it  a  rule  to  act  upon  the  disbelief  of  what 
his  client  tells  him,  would  prove  equally  incompetent.  But  still,  it  is 
constantly  urged^  the  privilege  thus  contended  for  produces  much  un- 
warrantable vituperation.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  custom  has 
given  to  language  a  peculiar  qualified  forensic  sense,  just  as  it  has  a  Par- 
liamentary one ;  and  that,  thus  understood,  the  invectives  of  counsel 
are  purely  hypothetical,  and  go  for  nothing  unless  corroborated  in 
proof,  and  sanctioned  by  a  verdict.  If  cleverly  thrown  off,  they  may 
for  the  moment  gratify  the  bystanders  or  rufHc  the  temper  of  the  party 
against  whom  they  are  directed — but  thev  leave  no  stain  upon  his  re*- 
nutation,  if  twelve  men  upon  their  oaths  pronounce  him  to  be  an 
honest  man.  The  **  daggers"  that  a  counsel  '*  talks,"  are  merely  wea- 
pons handed  up  to  the  jury-box :  if  any  of  them  draw  blood,  the  jury 
must  strike  the  blow.  And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  this  lati- 
tude of  speech  is  indirectly  of  no  small  service  to  the  ends  of  justice,  by 
the  terrors  it  holds  out  to  persons  who  would  have  no  compunction  in 
speculating  upon  the  chances  of  fraudulent  litigation,  but  are  sufficiently 
worldly  and  sensitive  to  shrink  from  a  public  and  unrestrained  expo- 
sure of  their  iniquity. 

In  judging  of  an  Irish  barrister's  capacity  for  the  higher  orders  of 
forensic  eloquence,  it  is  but  just  to  remember,  that  in  that  country 
great  occasions  are  extremely  rare — and  hence  no  doubt  a  habit  that 
prevails  there  of  speculating  upon  the  efiects  that  particular  individuals 
would  produce,  were  they  only  supplied  with  opportunities  commen- 
surate with  their  powers.  It  was  thus  when  the  Queen's  case  was 
raging,  that  the  national  pride  of  the  Irish  Bar  broke  out  in  vain  re- 
grets that  one  of  their  crown  o£Bcers,  a  man  of  surpassing  qualifications 
for  the  conduct  of  such  a  cause,  should  not  haw  been  afforded  such  an 
opportunity  of  rising  to  the  highest  summit  of  what  1  may  call  the  con- 
jectural fame  that  he  enjoyed  in  his  profession.  They  pictured  to 
themselves  Charles  Kendal  Bushe,  appearing  at  the  Bar  of  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  the  presiding  counsel  for  the  Crown,  upon  the  trial  of 
that  imperial  issue,  and  uniting  to  every  solid  requisite  for  the  dis- 
charge of  such  a  duty,  a  collection  of  peculiar  attributes,  that  seemed 
as  if  expressly  designed  for  swaying  the  decision  of  such  a  tribunal  on 
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sach  an  occasion.  They  saw  him  there  with  his  matured  professional 
skiU  and  chastened  eloquence — ^his  fine  imposing  presence — ^his  rich 
sonorous  voice — ^his  masterly  powers  of  countenance,  whether  he  spoke 
or  listened — his  profound  unremitting  bye-play,  now  refuting  by  an 
indignant  start,  now  enforcing  by  a  moral  shudder — his  elevated  cou- 
rage and  natural  grace  of  gesture,  tone,  sentiment  and  diction,  in  not 
one  of  which  the  most  finished  courtier  of  them  all  could  have  detected 
a  provincialism.  Considering  all  these,  and  the  subject  and  the  audi- 
tory, the  admirers  of  this  eminent  and  accomplished  person  completed 
(and  perhaps  not  unjustifiably)  the  ideal  picture,  by  representing  to 
themselves  as  the  final  issue  the  torrent  of  popular  indignation  success- 
fully stemmed,  and  the  imperial  diadem  wrested  from  the  brow  of  the 
royal  defendant.  A  similar  feeling  prevailed  among  many  with  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Wallace,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  only  political  case  of 
any  moment  that  has  in  latter  years  occurred  in  Ireland — the  trial  of 
the  rioters  at  the  Dublin  theatre.  It  was  one  of  the  singularities  of 
that  case,  that  the  popular  feeling  was  all  on  the  side  of  the  prosecution, 
and  that^  with  the  exception  of  the  Attorney-general,  none  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  Crown  were  animated  by  a  warmer  sentiment,  than  a  deter- 
mination to  perform  an  unwelcome  duty.  That  duty,  the  Solicitor- 
general,  who  spoke  to  the  evidence,  performed  with  legal  ability,  .and 
unquestioned  integrity.  No  one  could  accuse  him  of  the  insidious 
suppression  of  any  doctrine  or  argument  that  bore  upon  the  case ; .  but 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  be  eloquent.  All  his  passions  and  preju- 
dices were  against  his  cause,  and  he  had  not  the  flexibility  of  temper 
to  assume  a  tone  of  indignant  energy,  of  which  he  was  unconcious.  It 
is,  therefore,  easy  to  account  for  the  general  wish,  that  such  a  man  as 
Mr.  Wallace  had  supplied  his  place.  He  would  not  have  allowed 
himself  to  have  been  entramelled  by  any  personal  or  official  restraints, 
but  giving  the  fullest  scope  to  all  his  powers,  and  superadding  his 
authoritative  denunciations  as  an  individual  to  his  invectives  as  an 
advocate,  would  have  the  jury  feel  (and  this  was  what  was  wanted)  that 
they  were  themselves  upon  their  trial,  and  must  be  held  by  the  public 
to  be  accomplices  in  the  factious  proceeding  against  which  they  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  a  verdict  of  conviction. 

The  personal  determination  of  character  and  practical  efficiency  of 
talent  for  which  Mr.  Wallace  is  so  distinguished,  have  been  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  his  professional  exertions;  but  the  mention  of 
those  qualities  brings  to  my  recollection  one  rather  memorable  occa- 
sion upon  which  they  were  called  into  action,  and  with  a  suddenness  of 
rtsult  that  cannot  be  duly  appreciated  by  any  who  were  not  actual  wit- 
nesses of  the  scene.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1819,  the  friends  of 
the  Catholic^cause,  consideting  that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  sense 
of  the  Protestant  inhabitants  of  the  Irish  metropolis  might  be  safely 
taken  upon  their  question,  determined,  after  much  anxious  deliberation, 
that  a  public  meetmg  of  that  portion  of  the  community  should  be  con- 
vened for  the  purpose  of  recording  their  sentiments  in  the  form  of  a  pe- 
tition to  Parliament  for  Emancipation.  Though  pretty  confident  of 
saccess,  they  foresaw  that  the  Orange  faction  would  rise,  en  masses 
to  interpose  every  kind  of  obstruction  to  so  new  and  obnoxious  an 
experiment.  To  prevent  this,  or  at  the  worst,  to  be  prepared  for  it, 
preliminary  measures  were  taken  for  giving  the  proposed  assemblage 
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every  possible  degree  of  popular  i^nd  even  of  aristocratic  €clat.  The 
attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster  and  several  other  peers  was 
securedii-  The  name  of  Grattan  stood  at  the  head  of  a  list  of  patriotic 
commoners.  To  these  were  added  some  leading  men  from  the  Bar, 
and  many  persons  of  opulence  and  weight  from  the  commercial  classes. 
Such  a  mass  of  respectability,  it  was  hoped,  would  protect  the 
meeting  from  any  factious  obstruction ;  but  among  the  precautionary 
arrangements,  there  was  one  conspicuous  novelty  that  inevitably  pro- 
voked it.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  (Alderman  M 'Kenny)  with  a 
courage  that  did  him  infinite  honour,  consented  to  call  the  meeting, 
and  take  the  chair.  The  Rotunda  was  fixed  upon  as  tlie  most  conve- 
nient place  for  assembling — and  it  had  the  farther  attraction  of  being, 
from  its  associations  with  the  memory  of  the  old  volunteers  of  Ireland, 
a  kind  of  consecrated  ground  for  civil  purposes.  But  the  offence  was 
commensurate.  That  a  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  the 
corporation's  ^*  own  anointed,"  should  be  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  mono- 
])o]y  and  intolerance  as  to  give  the  sanction  of  his  presence  at  such  a 
place,  on  such  an  occasion,  was  an  innovation  of  too  perilous  example 
to  pass  unpunished.  The  aldermanic  body  quivered  with  indignation  ; 
the  common  council  foamed  with  no  common  rage;  the  corporate 
scnsibih'ties  of  the  minor  guilds  burst  forth  in  vows  and  projects  of 
active  vengeance.  Before  the  appointed  day  arrived,  it  was  matter  of 
notoriety  in  Dublin,  that  a  formidable  plan  of  counteraction  had  been 
matured,  and  was  to  be  put  into  execution.  On  the  morning  of  the 
meeting,  some  of  the  principal  requisitionists  assembled  at  Charlcmont- 
housc  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  the  business  of  the  day. 
They  continued  there  until  it  was  announced  that  the  Lord  Mayor  had 
arrived,  and  was  ready  to  take  the  chair,  when  they  proceeded  through 
the  adjoining  gardens  of  Rutland-square  towards  one  of  tlie  back- 
entrances  of  the  Rotunda.  There  was  something  peculiarly  dispiriting 
in  their  appearance,  as  they  slowly  and  silently  wound  along  the  nar- 
row walks,  more  like  a  funeral  procession,  than  a  body  of  men  pro- 
'  ceeding  to  bear  a  part  in  a  patriotic  ceremony  ;  but  every  sentiment  of 
popular  ardour  was  chilled  by  the  apprehension  that  an  effort,  from 
which  the  most  beneficial  results  had  been  anticipated,  might  terminate 
in  a  scene  of  disgraceful  tumult.  Even  the  presence  of  Grattan,  who 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  had  lost  its  old  inspiring  influence.  His 
name,  his  figure,  his  venerable  historic  features,  his  very  dress — a 
threadbare  blue  surtout,  of  the  old  Whig-club  uniform,  buttoned 
closely  up  to  the  chin,  and  giving  him  something  of  the  air  of  a  veteran 
warrior :  all  these  recalled  the  great  national  scenes  with  which  his 
genius  and  fame  were  identified.  But  the  more  vivid  the  recollection, 
the  more  powerful  the  present  contrast.  The  despondei^py  of  age  and 
of  deelining  health  had  rested  upon  his  countenance.  Instead  of  the  ra- 
pid and  impatient  movements,  with  which  in  the  days  of  his  pride  and 
strength  he  had  been  wont  to  advance  to  the  contest,  launching  de- 
fiance from  his  eye,  and  unconsciously  muttering  to  himself,  as  he  paced 
along,  some  fragments  of  his  impending  harangue,  all  was  now  tardiness 
and  silence,  and  quietude  even  to  collapse.  As  they  approached  the 
building,  the  cheerings  of  the  multitude  within  burst  forth  through  the 
open  windows.  The  well-known  sound,  for.a  moment,  roused  the  ve- 
teran orator;  but  the  impression  was  evanescent.     There  was  no  want 
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.of  excitement  in  the  tpettade  within.  Upon  entering  the  grand  room 
of  the  Rotunda,  they  found  about  four  thousand  persons,  the  majoritj 
of  them  red-hot  Irish  poliUdans,  congregated  within  its  walls.  The 
group  I  have  described  made  their  way  to  the  raised  platform,  upon 
which  the  Lord  Mayor  had  just  taken  the  chair,  and  where  a  vacant 
space  upon  his  right  had  been  reserved  for  them.  The  left  was 
occupied  by  a  detachment  from  the  Corporation,  headed  by  a  for- 
midable alderman.  The  Lord  Mayor  opened  the  business  of  the  day 
by  reading  the  requisition,  and  explaining  his  reasons  for  having  called 
the  meeting.  '*  Murmurs  on  the  left,"  in  the  midst  of  which  up  rose  the 
leader  of  the  civic  host  to  commence  the  preconcerted  plan  of  opera- 
tions. Without  preface  or  apology,  he  called  upon  the  chairman  to 
dissolve  the  meeting.  He  cautioned  him,  as  the  preserver  of  the  pub- 
lic peace,  not  to  persevere  in  a  proceeding  so  pregnant  with  dangers  to 
the  tranquilUty  of  the  city.  Let  him  only  look  at  the  assemblage  beibre 
him,  which  had  been  most  unadvisedly  brought  together  under  the 
sanction  of  his  name,  and  reflect,  before  it  was  too  late,  upon  the 
frightful  consequences  that  must  ensue,  when  their  passions  should 
come  to  be  heated  by  the  discussions  of  topics  of  the  most  irritating 
nature.  Was  it  for  this  that  the  loyal  citiaens  of  Dublin  had  raised 
him  to  his  present  high  trust  ?  Was  it  to  preside  over  scenes  of  riot, 
perhaps  of ."  Here  the  worthy  alderman  was  interrupted,  ac- 
cording to  his  expectations,  by  tumultuous  cries  "  to  order."  A  friend 
from  the  left  rushed  forward  to  sustain  him;  a  member  of  the  oppo- 
site party  jumped  upon  the  platform  to  call  him  to  order,  and  was  in 
his  turn  called  to  order  by  a  corporator.  Thus  it  continued  until  half 
a  dosen  questions  of  order  were  at  once  before  the  chair,  and  as  many 
persons  simultaneously  bellowing  forth  their  respective  rights  to  an 
exclusive  hearing.  To  put  an  end  to  the  confusion,  the  chairman  con- 
sented to  take  the  sense  of  the  meeting  on  the  motion  for  an  adjourn- 
ment, and  having  put  the  question,  declared  (as  was  the  fact)  that  an 
immense  majority  of  voices  was  against  it.  This  was  denied  by  the 
left  side,  who  insisted  that  regular  tellers  should  be  appointed.  A 
proposition,  at  once  so  unnecessary  and  impracticable,  revealed  their 
real  object,  and  was  received  with  bursts  of  indignation ;  but  they 
persevered,  and  a  scene  of  terrific  uproar  ensued.  It  continued  so 
loud  and  long,  that  those  who  surrounded  the  chair  became  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  result.  They  saw  before  them  four  thousand  persons, 
inflamed  by  passion,  and  immured  within  a  space  from  which  a  speedy 
exit  was  impossible.  In  addition  to  the  general  excitation,  violent 
altercations  between  individuals  were  already  commencing  in  the  re- 
moter quarters  of  the  meeting,  and  if  a  single  blow  should  be  struck, 
the  day  mpst  inevitably  terminate  in  bloodshed.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  tumult  was  at  its  height,  two  figures  particularly  attracted 
attention  ; — the  first  from  its  intrinsic  singularity — it  was  that  of  a 
noted  city  brawler  (his  name  I  now  forget)  who  had  contrived  to  perch 
himself  aloft  upon  a  kind  of  elevated  scaffolding  that  projected  from 
the  loyal  comer  of  the  platform.  He  was  a  short,  sturdy,  half-dwarfish, 
ominous-looking  caitiff,  with  those  peculiar  proportions,  both  as  to  per- 
son and  features,  which,  without  being  actually  deformed,  seem  barely 
to  have  escaped  deformity.  There  was  a  certain  extra-natural  lumpish 
conformation  about  his  neck  and  shoulders,  which  gave  the  idea  that 
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the  materials  oomposing  them  must  have  been  originally  intended  for  a 
hump ;  while  hia  lace  was  of  that  specific,  yet  non-descript  kind,  which 
is  vulgarly  called  a  phiz,---hroad,  flat,  and  sallow,  with  glaring  eyes, 
pug  nose,  thickish  lips,  and  around  them  a  circle  of  jet-black  (mark« 
ing  the  region  of  the  beatd)  which  neither  razor  nor  soap  could  efface. 
The  demeanour  of  this  phenomenon,  who  brandished  a  crabstick  as 
notorious  in  Dublin  as  himself,  and  wore  his  hat  with  its  narrow  up- 
turned brim  inclined  to  one  side  (the  Irish  symbol  of  being  ready  for  a 
row)  was  so  impudent  and  grotesque  as  to  procure  for  him  at  intervals 
the  undivided  notice  of  the  assembly.  His  corporation  friends  let  fly 
a  jest  at  him,  and  were  answered  by  a  grin  from  ear  to  ear.  This  was 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  compact  full-bodied  hiss  from  another  quarter 
of  the  meeting,  and  instantaneous  was  the  transition  in  bis  coun- 
tenance, from  an  expression  of  buffoonish  archness  to  one  of  almost 
maniacal  ferocity.  This  ''  comical  miscreant,'*  contemptible  as  he 
would  have  been  for  any  other  purpose,  proved  a  most  efiective  con- 
tributor to  the  scene  of  general  disturbance.  Apart,  at  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  platform,  in  view  of  this  portent,  and  exposed  to  hia 
grimaces  and  ribald  vociferations,  dat  Henry  Grattan,  a  silent  and  de- 
jected spectator  of  the  turmoil  that  raged  around  him.  The  contrast 
was  at  once  striking  and  afflicting,  presenting,  as  it  were,  a  visible 
type  of  the  condition  of  his  country,  in  the  triumph  of  vulgar  and 
fanatical  clamour  over  all  the  efforts  of  a  long  life,  exclusively  devoted 
to  her  redemption.  But  to  resume  :-^The  confusion  continued,  and 
the  symptoms  of  impending  riot  were  becoming  momentarily  more 
alarming,  when  Mr.  Wallace  (to  whom  it  is  full  time  to  return)  had  the 
merit  of  averting  such  a  crisis.  In  a  short  interval  of  diminished  up- 
roar, one  of  the  most  prominent  of  the  disturbers  was  again  on  his  legs, 
and  recommencitig,  for  the  tenth  or  twentieth  time,  a  disorderly  address 
to  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Wallace,  who  had  not  previously  interfered, 
started  up  from  his  seat  beside  the  chairman,  advanced  towards  the 
speaker,  and  called  him  to  order.  The  act  itself  was  nothing — the 
tone  and  manner  every  thing.  There  was  in  the  latter  a  stern,  de- 
termined, almost  terrific  energy,  which  commanded  immediate  and 
universal  silence^  In  a  few  brief  sentences,  he  denounced  the  palpable 
design  that  had  been  formed  to  obstruct  the  proceedings,  exposed  the 
iUegal  and  indecent  artifices  that  had  been  resorted  to,  and  insisted 
that  the  parties  who  were  dissatisfied  with  thesdecision  of  the  chair  on 
the  question  of  adjournment,  should  forthwith  conform  to  the  establish- 
ed usage  in  such  cases,  and  leave  the  room.  The  voice  of  authority, 
and  of  something  more,  in  which  this  was  said,  produced  the  desired 
effect.  The  multitude  shouted  forth  their  approbation.  The  civic 
chieftain,  after  performing  astonishing  feats  of  aldermanship,  judged 
it  prudent  to  retire  without  a  farther  struggle.  He  was  followed  by 
his  corps  of  discontents,  about  fifty  in  number,  and  the  business  of  the 
day,  after  a  suspension  of  two  hours,  proceeded  without  interruption. 
Mr.  Wallace  is  one  among  the  few  of  the  present  leading  men  at  the 
Irish  Bar,  who  have  dedicated  much  time  to  literary  pursuita.  His 
general  reading  is  understood  to  be  various  and  extensive.  In  the  year 
1796,  two  years  before  he  was  called  to  the  Bar,  he  composed  an  Essay 
on  the  variations,  in  the  prose  style  of  the  English  language,  from  the 
period  of  the  Revolution,  which  obtained  the  gold  medal  priase  of  the 
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Royal  Irish  Academy.  It  is  written  with  much  elegance,  is  entirely 
free  from  juvenile  or  national  finery,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  those 
powers  of  discrimination  which  were  afterwards  to  procure  for  the 
posisessor  more  substantial  results  than  academic  honours.  In  the 
same  year  he  poblished  a  Tf eati^e  of  considenible  length  upoii  the 
mannfactutes  of  Irdand.  The  latter  I  hsive  never  seen,  but  1  havc^ 
heard  an  anecdote  regarding  it  which  ftiay  be  mentioned  as  illnstrative 
of  the  purity  with  which  Irish  academic  justice  was  in  those  days  ad- 
ministered. It  was  originally  composed,  like  the  fbnliet,  as  a  priite- 
essay.  The  academy  hesitated  between  it  and  the  rival  production  of 
one  of  their  members,  a  Mr.  Preston,  and  referred  the  decision  to  a 
committee.  The  committee  deputed  the  task  to  a  sub^committee,  and 
the  latter  to  three  persons,  of  whom  Mr.  Preston  was  one.  The  prize 
was  accordingly  adjudged  to  that  gentleman's  production,  and  Mr. 
Wallace  revenged  himself  of  the  academy  by  publishing  his  work,  and 
prefixing  to  it  a  detailed  Account  of  the  transaction. 

In  concluding  my  notice  of  this  able  person,  I  have  only  to  add, 
that  he  lias,  according  to  general  report,  some  intention  of  procuring 
a  seat  in  the  ensuing  Parliament.  Should  he  do  so,  it  may  be  sitfely 
predicted  that  his  career  there  will  be  neither  <*  mute''  nor  *'  inglori- 
ous/' His  manliness,  integrity,  and  determination,  as  well  as  his 
general  talents,  would  be  soon  fonnd  out  in  that  assembly,  and  ensure 
him  upon  all  occasions  a  respectful  hearing.  The  enlightened  portion 
of  the  Irish  administration  would  find  in  him  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
no  ordinary  value ;  and  the  country  at  large  (independently  of  the 
benefit  of  bis  other  exertions)  would  have  a  security  that  no  hackneyed 
and  scandalous  misrepresentations  of  its  condition,  no  matter  from 
whose  lips  they  might  come,  would  be  allowed  to  pass  in  his  presence 
without  peremptory  contradiction  and  rebuke. 
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Ah,  see  where  the  tender  tale  is  telling—* 

To  her  downcast  eye  the  glad  tear  rushes, 
The  deep  sish  of  bliss  from  her  bosom  is  sweliiiifl;, 

And  her  cheek,  half  averted,  is  burning  with  blushes. 
Nor  yet  does  she  open  her  heart's  recesses. 

Half  doubting  her  joy,  and  half  believing; 
In  secret  the  spot  and  the  moment  she  blesses — 

But  her  lips  faintly  murmur  that  men  are  deceiving. 

While,  looking  fond  triumph,  her  'raptured  lover 

Presses  the  arm  that  on  his  reposes. 
Reads  in  her  mien  what  no  tongue  could  discover. 

And  tells  her  her  path  shall  be  all  over  roses  : 
And  brightly  as  swells  the  moonlight  ocean. 

When  the  breath  of  a  sweet  summer-night  fleets  over. 
So  heaves  her  fair  bosom  with  tender  emotion, 

So  soft  on  her  ear  Mi  the  words  of  her  lover. 

Oh^  who  but  has  felt  or  fancied  the  pleasures 

A  moment  of  love  so  pure  can  awaken  ? 
And  what  is  the  world,  with  its  toils  and  its  treasures. 

That  for  it  this  flow'ret  of  Heaven 's  forsaken  ? 
Give  the  lover,  with  her  whom  he  loves,  at  even 

To  rove  by  the  stream  of  their  own  dear  valley^ — 
To  the  cold-he«irted  world  be  its  vanities  given ! 

Our  life  is  too  short  with  its  spring-flowers  to  dally.  •!■ 
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**  11  y  a  plttB  dc  d6f»uU  dam  lliameiiry  que  dans  I'ciprit." 

La  Rocu£roucAUL0. 

The  English  language  is  rich  in  tenns  for  expressing  the  various 
shades  and  nuances  oi  intellectual  and  sensitive  endowments  and  infirmi- 
ties. Unlike  the  French,  who  are  confined  to  the  one  poor  **  I'esprit," 
we  have  wit,  fancy,  imngination,  sense,  humour,  fear,  apprehension,  and 
many  other  expressions  of  modality ;  for  all  of  wliich  the  aforesaid 
**  Tesprit"  is  for  the  most  part  compelled  to  do  duty  alone  and  unassist- 
ed. So  likewise  our  mother-tongue  indicates  no  less  than  three  dis- 
tinct modifications  of  that  malevolence  with  which  too  frequently 
we  regard  our  friends  and  associates ;  ilUtemper,  ill-nature,  and  ill- 
humour.  By  an  ill-tempered  man,  we  mean  one  who  is  impatient  of 
trifling  annoyances,  who  is  roused  hy  petty  provocations,  to  hasty  and 
unmeasured  language  and  actions,  but  who  is  generally  as  easily  ap- 
peased ;  his  fire  being,  like  that  of  straw,  as  evanescent  as  it  is  sudden. 
Such  an  individual,  when  the  corns  of  his  irritability  are  not  trodden 
upon,  may  be  gay,  cheerful  and  benevolent ;  and  if  the  habit  has  not 
been  sufiTered  to  gain  head,  need  not  be 

*'  Quite  a  madman  though  a  pasty  fell." 

In  general,  however,  he  is  an  unsafe  companion ;  and  to  converse  with 
him  is  to  inhabit  over  a  volcano. 

An  ill-natured  man  is  one  who  has  a  perverse  pleasure  in  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  fellow- creatures  ;  one  who  enjoys  all  the  vexations  and 
disappointments  of  his  neighbours ;  not  because  they  afford  materials 
for  laughter,  but  because  they  give  pain  to  the  victims.     The  best  na- 
tured  man  in  the  world  may  be  amused  by  the  perplexity  of  a  diner- 
out,  if  caught  in  a  beau-trap,  when  '*  figged  out"  for  the  occasion,  and 
hurrying  on  at  the  last  moment  in  his  way  to  the  friendly  mahogany  ; 
or  at  a  bungling  pretender  to  the  ofT-edge,  when  be  comes  with  his 
sederunt  upon  the  ice,  with  more  force  than  good-will.     If  a  plate  of 
hot  soup  should  empty  itself  on  a  friend*s  spick  and  span  casimeers, 
rendering  it  a  doubtful  point  whether  the  grease  or  the  caloric  consti- 
tute the  largest  part  of  what  Jeremy  Bentham  would  call  the  matter  of 
punishment,  he  might  indulge  in  a  smile,  or  even  jeer  the  sufferer  with 
the  customary  axiom  of  '*  summum  jus  summa  injuria  ;"  but  his  laugh 
will  be  tempered  with  a  certain  share  of  sympathy,  and  a  friendly  ap- 
prehension of  enhancing  the  evil  by  the  appearance  of  too  much  grati- 
fication.    With  an  ill-natured  man,  the  pleasure  on  such  occasions 
will  be  proportioned  exclusively  to  the  pain.     He  prefers  a  broken  leg 
to  a  bruise  ;  he  would  like  the  broth  to  scald,  and  the  inexpressibles  to 
be  neither  cleansable  nor  replaceable.     Such  a  man  chuckles  when  his 
friend  gains  a  blank  in  the  lottery,  or  marries  a  tartar,  or  loses  a 
favourite  horse,  or  sees  his  play  damned,  exclaiming,  '*  Ah,  now  he 
will  be  taken  down  a  peg ;"  "  Now  we  shall  see  him  buckle  too,"  or  the 
like  expression  of  spite  and  triumph.     Such  a  fellow  was  designed  by 
nature  to  fill  the  office  of  the  slave  in  the  concjueror's  car,  and  damp 
the  gratification  of  successful  merit,  by  reminding  the  general  of  his 
mortality.     Times  of  public  calamity  and  **  pecuniary  crisis"  are  his 
harvest- home*     The  first  thing  he  looks  to  in  a  newspaper  is  the  list  of 
bankrupts  ;  and  next  to  that  he  enjoys  an  action  for  crim-con,  or  for 
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slander,  an  elopement^  or  in  general  any  exposure  of  character.  He 
is  the  first  to  rip  up  an  old  story  of  faiUire  or  disgrace,  against  his 
equals  who  have  risen  in  the  world ;  to  ^*  remember  the  time"  when  my 
Lord  Mayor's  note  would  not  discount  for  twenty  pounds ;  when  Sir 
Somebody  Something  wore  a  livery ;  or  to  recal  the  fact  that  old  Mrs. 
Graveairs  made  a  slip  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  was  stopped  by  her 
husband  at  Dartford,  on  her  way  to  the  Continent,  with  Captain 
Lovemore. 

Very  dif!erent  from  these  personages  is  the  ill-humoured  man. 
Such  a  man  may  be  just,  generous,  and  upon  great  occasions  compas* 
sionate  and  friendly ;  but  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  society  he 
overflows  with  an  unceasing  stream  of  bitterness.  All  his  remarks  are 
severe,  harsh,  and  annoying  ;  and  in  the  moments  of  his  relaxation,  in 
the  hour  of  social  enjoyment,  he  is  morose,  snappish,  and  insolent. 

The  ill-humoured  man  differs  from  the  ill-natured  in  this,  that  he 
does  not  rejoice  in  misfortunes,  but  takes  pleasure  only  in  seeing  his 
friends  uncomfortable  ;  and  he  has  no  delight  even  in  this  measure  of 
annoyancie,  if  he  himself  is  not  the  author  of  it.  Again,  he  differs  from 
the  ill-iempered  man,  because  the  latter  must  have  some  one  to  be 
angry  with;  whereas  the  ill-humoured  man  is  at  odds  with  himself : 
the  ill-tempered  man  must  have  an  external  occasion  for  excitement, 
the  ill-*humoured  goes  out  of  himself  to  seek  for  the  food  of  his  humour. 

This  last  modification  of  disposition  is  decidedly  English  ;  and  whe- 
ther it  be  attributable  to*^  ks  brouUlttrds  (T Angleterre  ;**  to  the  beef  and 
puddingising ;  the  anxious  money-getting,  or  other  causes  peculiar  to 
England  and  Englishmen,  it  is  rardy  to  be  met  with  on  the  Continent, 
in  the  same  intensity  in  which  it  prevails  at  home.  Individuals,  indeed, 
of  all  nations  may  be  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  spleen  and  discontent ; 
but  it  is  among  Englishmen  exclusively  that  we  find  ill-humour  an  ^iat^ 
a  maniere  (TStre^  which  clings  to  a  man  at  all  periods  of  life ;  and  is  nei- 
ther mitigated  by  the  successes  of  love,  of  vanity,  or  of  ambition,  nor 
requires  to  be  awakened  by  disappointment  and  vexation.  Ill-humour 
is  a  strictly  constitutional  disease  ;  and  as  its  occasional  paroxysms  are 
rarely  brought  on  by  the  more  serious  evils  of  existence,  but  are  excited 
by  a  perverse  accumulation  of  petty  annoyances,  so  the  disposition 
itself  does  not  appear  to  depend  upon  any  notable  deviation  from  health, 
but  to  arise  from  some  obscure  hitch  or  embarrassment  in  the  more  in- 
timate movements  of  the  frame,  which,  without  tending  to  sickness  or 
dissolution,  is  destructive  of  that  diffusive  animal  pleasure,  which,  in 
happier  constitutions,  is  derived  from  the  mere  sentiment  of  existence. 
It  should  seem  as  if,  in  persons  thus  constituted,  the  capillary  systems 
were  so  many  fountains  of  irritation,  from  which  flow  in  upon  the  sen- 
sorium  an  accumulated  torrent  of  inappreciable  impressions,  which  do 
not  engender  pain,  but  yet  fret  the  disposition,  '*  like  a  gummed  velvet," 
and  throw  the  mind  upon  the  external  world,  in  search  of  those  causes 
of  uneasiness  which  are  in  reality  intemaL  '*  The  humours  of  the 
body,"  says  a  moral  writer,  **  imperceptibly  influence  tlie  will,  so  that 
they  enter,  for  a  large  part,  into  all  our  actions,  without  our  being 
aware  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is  that  the  ill-humoured  man  punishes,  in  his 
friends,  the  outrages  of  some  peccant  lymph  circulating  in  his  own 
veins ;  and  revenges  himself  nobly  on  society  for  the  offences  of  his 
liver  or  pancreas.     Accordingly,  it  happens  that  a  severe  fit  of  illness 
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'  will  mnch  abUe  this  congenilal  diteaae  of  die  mind,  by  changing  the 
habitual  ourrent  of  the  humouri.  In  the  same  manner,  a  fire,  the  death  of 
a  friend,  or  a  heavy  pecuniary  loss,  will  render  an  ill-humoured  man,  for 
a  short  time,  much  more  civiliased  and  amenable  in  society ;  and  he  will 

.not  lose  this  temporary  good  &eVng  till  time  and  circumstance  shall 
have  restored  him  to  his  ordinary  g»od  spirits.  This  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position is  a  great  defect  in  the  nationid  character,  not  only  as  it  occa- 
sions much  unhappiness  to  the  bye-standers,  but  as  it  bespeaks  mudi 

.uneasiness  in  the  subject,  for  it  never  could  exist  where  life  was  attended 

•  with  pleasure.  The  happy  are  ever  pleased  with  the  happiness  of 
<Mhers.    Ill-humour  vests  itself  in  a  thousand  ways,  which  contribute 

•  to  impress  upon  foreigners  the  notion  oi  English  morosity,  and 
reconcile  them  to  thdr  native  despotisms,  by  a  reflection  on  the  efiects 
of  an  English  climate. 

An  ill-humoured  man  in  the  bosom  of  his  family  sits  like  a  spider  in 
the  centre  of  its  web,  in  watchful  and  unceasing  malice  against  all 
ariHUid  him*     No  sooner  does  a  burst  of  cheerfulness  explode  in  his 
presence,  than  he  hastens  to  repress  it  by  a  sarcasm  or  a  rdiuke.    He 
studies  the  weaknesses  of  his  friends  in  order  to  play  upon  them  with 
more  effect ;  and  as  the  hackney  coachman  "  makes  a  raw"  on  his 
horse's  shoulder  to  flog  his  callous  hide  to  better  purpose,  so  the  ill- 
.natured  man  delights  to  awaken  an  outraged  feeling,  to  notice  an  im- 
perfection, to  shodc  a  prejudice,  and,  in  one  word,  to  say  to  every  indi- 
vidual tlie  most  unpleasant  and  vexatious  things  that  recur  to  his 
•necollection.    The  great  pretext  for  this  cantankerous  indulgence  is, 
.that  the  party  loves  to  speak  his  mind.     He,  forsooth,  is  a  (dain  down- 
right man,  who  always  utters  what  he  thinks ;  and  he  is  too  good  an 
Englishmaa  to  make  cringes  and  copg^es  like  a  foreigner.    For  my  own 
.part,  I  hate  most  cordially  these  trutbf^tellers,  and  would  almost  as  soon 
live  with  the  father  of  lies  himself,  (provided  I  might  choose  the  venue 
of  the  habitation,}  as  associate  with  these  very  candid  aqd  very  imper- 
tinent companiona,  whq,  after  all,  difler  from  their  continental  neigh- 
•bours  less,  perhaps,  in  the  love  of  speaking  their  thoughts,  than  in  not 
thinking  kindly  on  any  subject.    The  worst  of  it  is  that  tliese '*  cross 
tgentlemen"  (to  use  the  designation  by  which  an  Irish  waiter  distin- 
.gubhed  a  certain  unpleasable  traveller,  with  whose  name  he  was  not 
acquainted,)  have  now  and  then  so  many  compensating  good  qualities, 
so  much  friendship,  so  much  generosity,  that  you  cannot  for  the  world 
•bring  yourself  to  a  dead  cut.    Sir  Simon  Veijuice  is  a  man  of  this 
description,  whose  highly  respectable  life  of  industry  and  integrity, 
whose  family  affection  and  active  friendship  conspire  to  licence  to  the 
uttermost  his  indulgence  in  the  angelical  privilege  of  annoyance.     He 
will  tell  a  woman  in  a  large  circle  that  she  is  painted — that  her  wig  is 
awry-i-or  that  her  jewellery  is  mock.    He  will  make  a  fond  mother 
.miserable  by  calling  her  husband's  attention  to  her  misma<Uigement  of 
ber  £ivourite  boy ;  tell  a  seandalous  anecdote  of  Bilvdett  or  Waithr 
man  to  teaze  a  radical  acquaintance,  or-  ^buse  sectarianism  to  a  disr 
senter.     Ho  has  all  sorts  of  predicted  misfiartime  at  die  service  of  his 
acquaintance ;  and  when  he,  half  jeeringly,  half  earnestly,  tells  a  neigh- 
bour that  he  will  live  to  be  hanged,  takes  little  pains  to  conceal  a 
.private  opinion  that  the  party  richly  deserves  it4    If  there  i^  a  spot  on 
your  .daughter's  cheek,  be  will  blurt  out  that  it  is  the  evil ;  or  if  your 
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jntt  •ougfas,  will  9brup4y  wan  you  that  «be  is  far  gone  in  a  caiuiiim))- 
turn.  AU  profTerad  civilities  he  rejects  disgraciously,  fliaging  the 
good-oatvred  and  the  pc^te  back  upon  themaelveSf  by  the  coldness. or 
the  rudeness  of  his  refusaL  If  you  offer  him  a  place  in  your  carriaget 
be  tells  you  he  can  walk*  If  you  propose  to  him  some  delicacy  of  the 
table, — *'  he  is  po  epicure*"  If  you  yield  him  the  arm  cbair«  or  a  place 
ueiLt  the  fircy^**'  he  is  uot  so  old."  Thus  he  gives  you  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  your  motive  is  suspected,  when  he  is  only  annoyed  at  being 
ousted  for  awhile  of  his  right  to  be  surly.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
first  w<»d  to  every  request  is ''No!"  and  though  he  seldom  fails  to 
obh'ge  when  it  is  in  his  power,  he  as  seldom  grants  a  favour,  till  he  has 
quoted  every  reason  he  is  aware  of,  why  he  should  refuse  you.  Remon- 
strate  with  him  on  his  rudeness  of  speech,  and  tell  him  that  he  has  hurt 
such  a  man's  feelings,  his  constant  answer  is,  "  What  do  I  care  ? — 
Why  is  he  such  a  £bol  as  to  mind  it? — Is  it  not  the  truth ?— and.  If  he 
is  ashamed  to  hear  the  truth,  why  does  he  not  change  his  conduct  ?" 

Afler  all,  however.  Verjuice  is  a  much  more  tolerable  companion 
than  his  sister ;  first,  because  she  is  a  woman,  and  dare  be  more  sa- 
vage; and  next,  because  she  is  an  old  maid,  and  adds  some  grains 
of  ill-nature  to  her  inborn  ill-humour;  but  roost  of  all,  because 
she  has  seen  less  of  the  world,  is  more  full  of  herself,  and  is  less 
essentially  indulgent  to  the  infirmities  of  others.  He  tauints  you  with 
a  weakness  or  an  absurdity,  because  it  suits  bis  humour  to  do  sp ;  she, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  because  she  thinks  unaecessarily  ill  of  you  on 
account  of  that  weakness.  With  ae  much  bile,  she  has  /aore  gemune 
uKaligsity.  Miss  Veijuice  entertains  a  thousand  little  jealousies  of  the 
p^lect  of  friends.  Herself  the  centre  of  her  own  circle,  she  can  ill 
brook  the  eccentric  movements  of  those  who  are  occasionally  influenced 
by  other  attractions,  and  dare  to  omit  her  in  a  dinner-party,  or  to  with-* 
hold  the  customary  visit.  These  feelings  are  but  too  common  among 
those  who  have  not  Pusagt  du  monde,  but  pride  leads  most  people  to 
keep  such  weaknesses  to  themselves.  Miss  V^  on  the  contrary,  never 
lets  slip  an  opportunity  of  *'  telling  her  friends  a  piece  of  her  mind ;"  she 
is  constantly  asserting  herself,  and  reproaching  her  visitors  with  tlieir 
arrears  of  civility.  To  her  servants,  or  of  them,  she  never  speaks  but 
to  find  fault,  and  her  servants  are  her  favourite  topic  for  tbe  amusc'- 
ments  of  her  guests*  She  is  the  scourge  of  her  poor  neighbours,  abus- 
ing the  men  for  idleness,  the  wives  for  sluttisbness,  and  the  children  for 
their  dirty  faces*  Her  own  nephews  and  nieces  she  keeps  in  incessant 
hot-water,  by  remipdiug  them,  apropos  tp  nothing,  of  their  old  ofifences ; 
and  reading  them  improfcUo  lessons  before  company.  '*  How  d'ye  do, 
^rs.  Fizsckerly  ?  That 's  my  niece,  ma'am^  Miss  Clementina  Verjuice, 
a  good  girl,  if  she  would  but  hold  up  her  head.  I  take  pretty  good 
care  tba^  little  girls  shall  be  good  where  I  am ;  I  don't  think  tfaiey  will 
break  my  ivindows  with  their  ball  a  second  time :  and  that  young  gen- 
4ieman  ia  her  brother  Harry.  Come  here,  sir :  why  don- 1  you  eomb 
ypur  hair  ?  He  chose  to  spoil  his  best  trowsers^  by  falling  in  the  mud, 
and  teariug  the  knees ;  so  he  mustbe  content  to  go  on  iq  his  old  ones  ; 
that 's  the  way  tp  make  children  attentive,"  All  the  while  poor  Mrs* 
Fiaackerly  sits  bored  to  death ;  either  by  no  means  interested  in  the 
^alities  of  Miss  Clementina  and  Master  Harry,  or-  if  she  be  a  foolish 
mother  herself,  applying  to  her  own  conduct  M  the  inuendoes  against 
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the  torment  of  rude  children,  and  the  folly  of ''  sparing  the  birch  and 
•poiling  the  child/'  Nor  are  such  pettish  snariing  attacks  confined  to 
the  children ;  all  her  acquaintance  come  in  for  their  share.  She  is  the 
censor-general  of  fashions  and  of  morals,  of  caps  and  carriages,  of 
bonnets  and  behaviour :  not  that  she  always  ventures  to  be  directly 
personal ;  a  diatribe  on  an  abstract  proposition  will  equally  serve 
her  turn.  If  a  lady's  stays  happen  to  be  cut  low,  she  wonders  how 
modest  women  can  bring  themselves  to  the  fashion  of  showing  their 
bosoms  to  every  jackanapes.  If  the  vicar  rides  a  good  horse,  she  fiills 
upon  the  category  of  sporting  parsons  ;  or  if  he  preaches  morality,  she 
hints  that  a  little  dogma  in  the  pulpit  will  sometimes  do  no  harm. 

Among  better-bred  persons,  ill-humour  of  course  does  not  wear  this 
extreme  shape  of  impertinent  selfishness  ;  it  is  softened  down  and  sub- 
dued by  an  acquaintance  with  good  company.  But  where  it  exists,  it 
finds  a  no  less  effective  vent  in  that  morgue,  which  is  equally  annoying, 
whether  it  arise  from  an  aflfectation  of  unbending  dignity,  or  of  three- 
piled  sanctity.  The  assumption  of  state-airs  in  the  bosom  of  the  do- 
mestic-circle is  a  remain  of  feudal  barbarity.  In  no  country  was  it  more 
rigid,  or  more  durable  than  in  England.  Formerly  children  were  not 
suffered  to  eat  at  the  same  table,  or  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  their 
parents ;  and  much  of  the  spirit  of  such  institutions  is  preserved  in  our 
modern  habits,  through  the  incurable  ill-humour  of  the  heads  of  fami- 
lies. The  father  sits  in  the  midst  of  his  little  ones«  wrapped  up  in  a 
silent  abstraction,  and  represses  by  a  frown  or  a  rebuke  every  approach 
to  affectionate  familiarity ;  while  the  mother  incessantly  reminds  her 
daughters  that  '*  when  she  was  a  girl,  she  was  not  permitted  to  do** 
this  and  the  other.  This  carriage  towards  the  objects  of  affection  is 
utterly  incompatible  with  cheerfulness ;  and  where  the  feeling  exists, 
cannot  be  maintained.  But  by  far  the  most  frequent  refuge  of  genuine 
ill-temper  is  found  in  a  pretence  to  a  sanctimonious  rigour  of  exterior, 
in  a  scrupulosity  of  piety,  which  looks  down  on  music,  abhors  dancing, 
and  holds  every  idle  word  or  unquestioned  thought  as  a  sin  of  the 
blackest  die.  A  watchful  look-out  afler  the  soul's  health  of  others,  is 
the  most  plausible  pretext  imaginable  for  tormenting  and  harassing ; 
and  a  zeal  for  religion  affords  a  decent  excuse  for  every  peevish  inroad 
upon  the  cheerfulness  of  society.  "  Que  ferons-nous  de  nos  domes- 
dques  ce  car6me  V*  said  a  French  female  pietest  to  her  firiend ;  and  the 
answer  was,  ^'Nous  les  ferons  jeuner."*  Too  much  of  this  spirit,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  lurks  at  the  bottom,  not  only  of  the  domestic  dullness  of 
the  over-«righteous,  but  of  our  public  invasions  of  the  Sunday  cheer- 
fulness of  the  lower  orders  :  and  if  we  are  indeed,  as  we  pretend,  the 
most  religious  people  of  Europe,  it  will  be  well  if  our  piety  does  not  in 
some  degree  proceed  from  our  being  the  most  iU-humoured.  Certain 
it  is,  that  whether  we  look  into  the  parlour,  the  nursery,  or  the  saloon, 
whether  we  examine  the  dinner-party  or  the  fiimily-circle,  whether  we 
follow  the  people  into  their  domestic  interior,  or  accompany  them  in 
their  public  amusements,  there  is  in  England  infinitely  less  cheer- 
fulness, good  humour,  and  ease  in  the  sociid  intercourse  of  the  people^ 
than  are  to  be  found  in  the  society  of  any  other  of  the  European 
nations.  M. 

*  Lady  Morgiin*B  <•  Frauoe.*' 
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EBCOLLECTIOKS   OF   THB    LIFE   OF    JOHN    0*KEXFFR. 

About  this  time  I  was  invited  by  Lord  Barrymore  to  partake  of 
merry  meetings  at  his  house  at  Weybridge,  where  was  a  great  assem* 
blage  of  title,  fashion,  and  beauty;  but  my  unfortunate  pair  of  eyes, 
even  at  that  period,  made  me  so  awkward  with  strangers,  both  to  them 
and  myself,  particularly  since  I  had  lost  my  brother  Daniel, — (he  died 
m  1787  of  a  consumption) — that,  with  thanks  to  Lord  Barrymore,  I  de« 
clined  going,  and  left  them  to  their  private  theatricals,  in  which  I 
beard  afterwards  they  succeeded  admirably.  Indeed,  many  years 
before,  when  I  was  young,  and  my  sight  perfect,  I  did  not  accept  a 
similar  invitation  to  Shane's  Castle,  county  Antrim,  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Dublin,  given  me  by  John  O'Neil  (afterwards  Lord  0*Neil, 
killed  in  1 798,  in  die  national  ferment) ;  for  I  ever  thought  that  play- 
ing before  a  private  audience  is  more  terrific  than  starting  out  on  the 
public  stage. 

The  world  was  now  full  of  the  political  changes  in  France,  of 
which,  before  they  rose  to  such  horrors,  persons  of  good  sense,  humane 
intentions,  and  perfect  friends  to  monarchy,  did  not  think  much  amiss  ; 
and  I  was  induced  to  compose  a  drama  which  I  worked  upon  the  subject 
of  tlie  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  and  a  regular  story  with  correspondent  in- 
cidents, local  customs,  characters,  dialogue,  and  song«  I  was  enabled  to 
do  this  well  from  original  n;iaterials,  and  genuine  anecdotes,  supplied  me 
by  my  son  and  his  French  tutor,  L'Abbe  Halma,  who  had  at  this  time 
(1789),  by  my  desire,  brought  him  over  from  Paris  ;  my  daughter  having 
the  year  before  been  fetched  over  to  me  from  France,  and  its  horrors, 
by  her  governess.  My  son  Tottenham  had  seen  the  cannon  go  by  to 
batter  the  Bastile,  and  heard  the  terriBc  explosions,  and  the  appalling 
shouts  of  the  people.  He  and  the  Abbe  were  ear  and  eye-witnesses  of 
many  of  the  circumstances,  which  I  brought  into  this  piece  of  mine,  and 
called  "  The  Grenadier."  I  gave  it  this  name  from  a  grenadier  of  the 
National  Guard  having  been  the  first  to  mount  the  vrtSi  and  enter  the 
Bastille ;  but  when  the  flame  of  liberty  in  Paris  seemed  to  be  con- 
verted into  hell-fire,  and  patriotic  men  into  demons,  Mr.  Harris  very 
prudently  thought  it  advisable  not  to  touch  upon  the  subject ;  and 
though  the  scenes  were  painted,  the  music  composed  by  Shield,  and  the 
meoe  rehearsed  several  times,  we  went  no  further  with  it.  I  printed  it, 
nowever,  in  my  four  volumes,  as  a  curiosity  replete  with  authenticated 
information. 

Among  other  English  friends  who  called  on  my  son  when  at  the 
college  du  Plessis,  Paris,  was  Mr.  Palmer,  of  Bath,  who  gave  him  a 
guinea,  with  sterling  gold  advice.  When  he  had  recovered  his  English, 
and  exchanged  his  high-fashion  Paris  costume  for  sober  dress,  I  placed 
him  at  Westsiinster  School,  under  Dr.  Vincent,  who  the  same  day  put 
him  into  the  upper  fifth  form.  When  the  boys  at  Westminster  School 
played  "  King  John,"  he  performed  Constance.  He  afterwards  took 
his  degree  of  A.  B.  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford,  was  ordained  deacon  by 
Dr.  Pretyman,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  priest  by  Dr.  Buckner,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  appointed  chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Ckrence,  went  to  Jamaica  to  obtain  a  very  excellent  living,  and  died 


*  ContiDned  from  vol.  xri.  page  572. 
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there  of  ikt  fever^  thvee  weeks  after  his  n^ri^  ii|  the  28th  year  f^f  his 
age.  Such  was  the  rapid  career  in  life  of  my  son,  whom  from  his  own 
Bias  to  a  military  life  and  early  French  education,  I  had  designed  for 
the  Austrian  service:  this  intention  was  frustrated  Joy  the  French  Revo* 
Itttion. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  thank  Heaven  for  many  many  happy  moments 
during  the  course  of  a  long  life ;  but  I  can  say  with  sincerity  that  some 
of  the  happiest  were,  when  I  heard  my  son  preach  his  first  sermon  in 
Teddington  Church,  Middlesex,  the  pulpit  lent  him  for  the  occasion  by 
the  Rev.  Phih'p  Mackenzie;  and  when  my  daughter  Addaide 
read  to  me  for  the  first  time  (and  I  was  the  only  person  wtio  ever 
heard  the  MS.  read),  her  "  Patnarchal  Timet,"  and  her  *^  Zenobia, 
Queen  of  Palmyra." 

•  But  to  return  to  my  own  career.  I  went  hard  to  work  upon  a  ^re^ 
aet  comedy,  which,  when  completed,  I  called  **  Wild  Oat«.^  Having 
sent  the  MS.  to  George  Colman  the  younger,  I  received  from  him  the 
following  letter : 

**  Dear  O'Kecffe,— There  is  no  resisting  your  unmerciful  mercy.  You  m^y 
depend  upon  the  epilogue.  I  have  read  your  '  Wild  Oats,'  which  I  think 
very,  very  pleasant:  1  have  no  doubt  of  its  success,  and  may  venture  to  wish 
you  joy  beforehand.  Your^s  truly, 

"Slst  March,  179l>\  "  G.  Coi^mav,  juo-*' 

St.  Alban's  Street."  / 

It  was  brought  out  for  Lewis's  benefit«night,  and  his  Rover  and  Mrs. 
Pope's  Lady  Amaranth  met  the  fidl  approbation  of  the  sanguine  au- 
thor. Wilspn's  John  Dory,  and  Munden's  Ephraim  Smooth  were  a 
capital  treat,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  performers  did  their  very  best.  1 
received  from  Mr.  Harris  for  my  author*a  nights  and  copyright  of 
**  Wild  Oats,"  450  guineas. 

In  1770  I  first  saw  Miss  Young  (afterwards  Mrs.  Pope) ;  she  came 
over  with  Macklin  to  Dublin,  and  played  both  in  tragedy  and  comedy : 
she  was  uqiveyaally  admired  and  respected.  Her  Lady  Amaranth,  in 
my  "  Wild  Oats,'  was  excellent :  her  invariable  method  was  to  read . 
ov«r  to  me  the  parts  I  purposely  wrote  for  her,  before  she  aicted  them. 
Edwin  and  William  Lewis  pursued  the  same  plan,  and  I  think  it  a  vevj 
good  one  for  audience,  actor,  and  poet. 

The  same  season  I  brought  out  at  Covent  Garden,  ''/Modem  An«« 
tiques,  or  the  Merry  Mourners ;'  and  by  the  golden  coin  this  favourite 
piece  turned  into  the  treasury,  I  did  not  regret  tliat  I  had  made  Quick 
the  fiddle  of  it  i  though  I  had  screwed  up  die  pegs  higher  than  usual, 
not  a  string  snapped  to  the  end  of  tli?  jig. 

I  next  formed  the  plan  of  a  grand  piece  in  two  parts,  instructive  and 
entertaining,  which  I  called  "  A  Pageant ;  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
the  English  Stage,"  (even  anterior  to  the  Mysteries  and  Moralities)  down 
to  the  time  of  Garrick,  capable  of  every  display  in  music,  splendour, 
machinery,  &c. ;  and  consisting  of  incidents  founded  on  fiicis  of  the 
drama,  with  dialogue  and  song,  and  a  magnificent  show  of  kings, 

grincesi  cardinals^  poets,  with  clowns  and  jesters.  It  cost  me  die 
(hour  of  many  months,  and  Mr.  Harris  approved  of  it,  but  was  afraid 
of  the  expense,  besides  the  great  number  of  supemumerariea  it  would 
require.  (This  is  one  of  the  nine  pieces  sold  to  Mr.  Harris  for  my 
annuity  of  twenty  guin$am  on  Covent-Garden  Theatre.) 
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1  was  at  Eslier  'v#hen  Oaptdn  Wfttheh  was  pluying  my  ^  AgreetUe 
Surprise,"  and  '*  Son  in  Law,"  at  his  Theatre  aft  Kichnond;  and  the- 
younger  Mr.  Colman,  to  prevent  this,  brottght  a  eause  into  the  court 
of  King's  Bench.  Mr.  Erskine  was  counsel  for  Colman,  and  Mr.  Law 
for  Wathen.  Lord  Kenyon  was  on  the  bench.  I  was  on  the  floor,  as 
witness.  Mr.  Law,  whose  face  was  close  to  mine,  had  the  masic-bsok 
in  his  hand,  and  read  in  a  ftiU  kind  o(  Imrlesque  style  Uie  ridiculons 
burden  of  one  of  Lingo's  songs, 

"  Tas  rag  merry  derry  perriwig  and  hatband, 
BIc  noc  honun  geoitivo.'' 

"  Mr.  O'Reefie,  did  you  write  these  words  T'*— I  suppose  I  looked  ra- 
ther grare  and  foolish  at  this  instance  the  learned  gentleman's  selecting 
nonsense  in  preference  to  Eugene's  song  of  ''My  Laura,  will  you 
trust  the  seas,  or  Laura's  words  of 

^'The  tunefttl  lark,  as  soaring  high 
Upon  its  downy  wingi. 
With  wonder  views  the  vaulted  iky. 
And  mooQtiog  sweetly  singpw 

Ambhion  swells  its  little  breast 

Suspended  high  in  air  $ 
Bot^nlly  dropping  to  its  nest,  , 

Finds  real  pleasure  there." 

h  would  not  have  been  amiss  if  the  learned  counsel  on  the  other  side 
the  q»efiti&n  had  read  this  latter  song  £rom  the  same  mnsic-book» 
Lord  Kenyon,  botVevef,  immediately  Thieved  ray  embanrassment  by 
tifbserviiig,  **  Oh,  that  is  nothing,  Sbaktpeare,  for  kis  downs,  had  re» 
eourse  10  the  aame  kaniourotts  expedient"  The  row  of  barristeve 
dose  behind  where  I  stood,  took  the  hint  from  ike  bench,  and  in  «y 
bearaig»  in  conversation  wiiii  each  other,  were  very  liberal  fli  Iheir  com- 
ptimeiits  to  me.  Mr.  Erskine  read  letters  ^letweca  Messrs.  Colmaft  and 
Wathen,  the  oaptain  saying,  that  '*  Lingo  was  a  hobby  of  his,"---«nd  the 
mafnager  in  reply  ^  Bat  yon  should  not  take  a  bobby  out  of  any  stabku" 

S«idh  legal  pi^ventatives  otlea  produce  whimsical  civcwnstaneea.  A 
eounfty  manager,  many  yean  ago,  took  upon  himself  to  brilig  out 
Maeklin's  *^Love  A-k-mode,"  at  Ms  theatre;  upon  which  Macklin  wrote 
him  word  that,  if  he  attempted  to  do  soj  be  would  send  him  sheets  of 
parehmenc  that  wonld  reach  from  Chancery  •lane  to  the  next  goose* 
berry  bu^^the  neat«st  verge  of  Yorkdiire,  to  John  O'Groat's  house. 
The  manager's  answer  to  Macklin  ran  thus — **  Ycmr  *  Love  A4a-mode/ 
Sir !  I*m  not  goinv  to  play  your  Love  A*la*mode ;  I  '11  {4ay  my  anm 
Love  A4a-mode :  T  have  twenty  Love  A4a-modes.  1  could  write  a 
Lov^  A-ia-mode  everv  day  in  the  week,  I  could  write  three  hundred 
and  dxty-xferiLove  A4»4nodea  in  a  year." 

The  reason  of  Maeklin'a  tenaeity  widi  respect  to  Ins  |day  was,  his 
never  bav^dg  sold  the  Copyright  to  any  one,  and  he  never  had  it 
printed:  thereibre,  whenever  it  was  acted  in  England,  Scotland,  end 
Ireland,  hia  tfenna  were,  half  the  profits  over  die  nightly  charges,  aad 
he  aiwnyB  play«d  in  it  himself.  When  he  came  to  rehearsal,  his  method 
was  to  take  ma  M^.  from  the  breast  of  his  great  ooat,  where  he  had 
buttoned  it  tip,  put  it  fAto  the  hands  of  the  prompter,  and,  rehearsal 
done,  walk  quietly  e^er  to  him,  saying,  *<Give  me  that,"---- take  it  frorii 
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the  prompter'*  hand,  batton  it  up  close  again  in  the  breast  of  hia  coat, 
and  walk  out  of  the  house,  to  his  own  lodgings* 

Macklin  was  tenacious,  and  very  properly  so,  of  the  performera 
throwing  in  words  of  their  own*  Lee  Lewis  one  morning  at  Covent- 
Garden,  at  the  rehearsal  of  "Love  A-la-mode,**  in  which  he  played 
Squire  Groom,  said  something  which  he  thought  very  smart.  "  Hoy, 
hoy!"  said  Macklin,  *<  what's  that?"— <' Oh,  replied  Lee  Lewis,  **'ti8 
only  a  little  of  my  nonsense." — ^'^  Ay,"  replied  Macklin,  "  but  I  think 
my  nonsense  is  rather  better  than  yours  ;  so  keep  to  that  if  you  please, 
Sir."  Though  so  particular  in  drilling  the  performers  at  rehearsals, 
aware  of  the  consequence  of  irritability,  he  kept  his  temper  down ;  an 
instance  of  this  happened  one  morning  at  rehearsal,— one  of  the  per- 
formers got  tired  with  over-particularity  as  he  called  it,  and  said  to 
Macklin — *^  Why,  this  is  worse  than  the  Prussian  exercise !"  Macklin, 
afler  a  pause,  looked  at  the  refractory  actor,  and  said,  *'  Suppose  we 
all  go  and  sit  down  a  litde  in  the  green*room  ?" — He  walked  in,  and 
they  followed;  he  sat  down,  and  they  seated  themselves ;  he  then  took 
out  his  watch,  looked  at  it,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  "  Now,*'  said  he, 
"we  '11  just  sit  here  an  hour."  The  performers,  knowing  his  great 
money-drawing  importance,  acquiesced,  and  kept  rather  an  awful  silence. 
The  hour  being  expired,  he  took  up  his  watch,  ''  Now,"  he  said,  "  we 
are  all  in  good  humour,  and  well  ^o  upon  die  stage  and  begin  our 
rehearsal."  This  circumstance  took  place  in  CapeUstreet  ^eatre. 
Dawson  was  manager,  and  was  heartily  glad  that  Macklin  could  be 
induced  to  continue  on  his  boards,  as  all  the  boxes  were  then  taken  for 
twelve  nights  of  Macklin's  performance.  When  the  evil  effects  of 
hasty  anger  approach,  the  consequences  of  which  may  be  irretrievable, 
it  would  be  no  harm,  if  people  could  suppress  their  own  feelings,  even 
for  Macklin's  green-room  hour. 

Before  I  dismiss  my  old  fnend,  I  must  give  an  immortal  record  of 
his  opinion  of  the  gpod  people  of  the  sod.  He  and  I  were  walking 
through  the  Litde  Green,  in  Dublin,  (at  that  time  the  market  for  fruits 
and  vegetables).  He  seemed  much  pleased  with  the  good  humour  of  the 
sellers :  "  Ay,"  said  he,  **  they  're  comical  and  goodnatured,  and  ready* 
witted,  and  obliging — that  is,  I  mean,  what  we  call  the  lower  order  ; 
but  you  never  can  get  a  direct  answer  from  them."  "  Oh,"  I  said, 
'*  that's  not  fair,  put  your  question  first."— *'  Well,"  said  Macklin, 
coming  up  to  an  old  woman  who  had  a  basket  of  vegetables  before 
her,  "  what's  the  price  of  that  cauliflower?" — "  That  cauliflower  I"  said 
she,  taking  it  up  in  her  hand,  '*  Sir,  that's  as  fine  a  cauliflower  as  ever 
was  seen,  either  in  a  garden,  or  out  of  a  garden."—"  Well,  but  what's 
the  price  of  it?" — "The  price!  the  devil  a  prettier  cauliflower  could 
you  see  of  a  long  summer's  day." — ^*  Wdl,  it's  pretty  enough,  but 
what's  the  price  of  it?" — "What's  the  price  of  it!  arrah  Sir,  you  may 
talk  of  tulips,  and  roses,  and  pinks,  and  wallflowers,  and  gilliflowers, 
but  the  flower  of  flowers  is  a  cauliflower." — "  But  why  not  tell  me  the 
price  of  it  ?" — "  Ah,  you  11  not  get  such  a  cauliflower  as  this.  Sir,  all  over 
the  market— here  feel  the  weight  of  it.  Sir."  "  There  O'Keefle,"  said 
Maeklin,  "  if  you  had  laid  a  wager  with  me  that  I  could  get  a  direct 
answer  when  I  put  a  question  to  them,  you'd  have  lost  it." 

In  1792,  [  saw  Charles  Dibdin's  (Sen.)  entertainment  in  the  Strand. 
It  was  most  excellent :  his  manner  of  coming  upon  the  stage  was  in  a 
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litppy  style ;  he  ran  on  sprighdy  and  with  nearly  a  laughing  face,  like 
a  friend  who  enters  hastily  to  impart  to  you  some  good  news.  Nor  did 
he  disappoint  his  audience :  he  sung  and  accompanied  himself  on  an 
instrument,  which  was  a  concert  in  itself — ^he  was,  in  fact,  himself  liis 
own  band.  A  few  lines  of  speaking  happily  introduced  his  admirable 
songs  full  of  wit  and  character,  and  his  pecidiar  mode  of  singing  them 
surpassed  all  I  had  ever  heard.  Dibdin's  music  to  the  Padlock,  the 
Jubilee^  the  Waterman,  the  Quaker,  &c.  was  most  successfully  pro- 
ductive. 

My  first  sight  of  Dibdin  was  in  1762,  i?hen  he  acted  a  conjurer  in 
a  pantofmime  at  Covent-Garden.  And  in  1781,  Dr.  Arnold  introduced 
one  of  his  airs  in  my  "  Dead  Alive."  My  words  are,  **  See  the  blossom 
of  Spring,*'  and  it  is  sung  by  Edward.  The  original  was  in  Garrick's 
**  Jubilee,"  the  words  "  Flow  on,  silver  Avon/' 

On  the  English  army  going  to  the  Continent  in  179d,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  York,  I  wrote  a  musical  afterpiece,  called  **  Sprigs 
of  Laurel,**  founded  on  tlie  circumstance  of  a  sentinel  in  St.  James's 
Park  quitting  his  post,  and  running  over  Westminster  Bridge,  to  join 
the  detachment  ordered  to  embark  for  Holland.  Mr.  Harris,  being 
out  of  town,  had  not  seen  the  dialogue  at  this  time ;  but  on  my  men- 
tioning the  subject  in  a  letter  to  him,  he  desired  me  to  write  the  songs 
and  send  them  without  delay  to  Shield,  aud  tfaathe  would  bring  out  the 
piece  immediately.  He  did  so.  Johnstone  and  Incledon,  as  my  Rival 
Soldiers,  were  most  capital,  and  sung  their  favourite  dialogue  duet  of 
**  Sally  in  our  Alley ;"  to  which  1  wrote  new  words — "  I  like  each  girl  that 
I  come  near."  Mrs.  Mountain  was  very  well  in  Mary ;  Mrs.  Martyr 
spirited  in  George  Streamer,  the  little  midshipman;  and  Munden 
highly  diverting  in  the  most  impudent,  bold,  audacious  character  that 
I  think  ever  appeared  before  any  audience — ^hight  Nipperkin.  *  Mr. 
Harris  gave  me  fifty  guineas  for  this  piece ;  and  1  knew  nothing  of  its 
having  been  pnbli^ed  until  I  saw  a  printed  book  of  it  lying  on  his 
table  at  Knightsbridge.  Even  in  this  step  my  kind  friend  had  my 
future  interest  warmly  in  view,  and  made  every  enquiry  how  it  could 
be  presented  by  myself  to  the  Queen,  to  whom  I  had  dedicated  it ;  but, 
such  a  measure  being  found  contrary  to  etiquette,  I  invented  an  eti- 
quette of  my  own.  I  had  a  book  of  the  "  Sprigs  of  Laurel"  royally 
bound  ;  and  having  sealed  it  up  in  due  form,  directed  it  to  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  and  booked  it  at  the  White  Horse  Cellar,  to  go  by  the 
Windsor  coach.  I  comforted  myself  with  the  thought,  through  the 
whole  of  this  business^  that  1  had  done  what  was  consistent  with  the 
duty  of  a  good  and  faithful  Irish  subject,  who  could  write  an  opera  in 
compliment  to  her  son,  the  royal  commander-in-chief,  and  had  two- 
pence in  his  pocket  to  pay  for  the  booking. 

I  had  another  copy  bound  in  blue  and  gold,  in  honour  of  the  Navy, 
designed  for  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  which  I  sent  to  him  by  another  sort 
of  vehicle — the  little  hand  of  his  Royal  Highness's  eldest  son.  In  1 793 
Lieut.-eol.  George  Fitz-Clarence  was  a  fine,  promising  little  boy,  and 
to  him  I  gave  my  *'  Sprigs  of  Laurel,"  (no  inauspicious  gift  to  die  fu- 
ture soldier,)  when  running  round  and  about  my  parlour  at  Tedding* 
ton  Common. 

About  this  time  my  old  friend  Quick  brought  me  to  see  Gainsborough 
Dupont,  the  portrait-painter,  at  his  house  in  London-streety  Maryle^ 
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t>oBe.  Mr.  Harris  had  employed  kim  to  painty  for  himself,  the  principai . 
performers  of  Covent  Garden  theatre,  in  their  most  distingoidied  char 
racters.  In  the  front  room  were  many  portraits  in  different  states  of 
forwardness.  The  Right  Hon.  WiUiam  Pitt  was  on  the  easel ;  Go- 
vernor Hastings  standing  on  the  floor ;  and  against  the  wall  Quick>  io 
Spado,  with  his  little  pistol,  which  he  calls  his  barrel-organ,  in  his  lumd. 
On  the  door  of  the  back  drawing-room  openings  I  was  surprised,  and 
a  little  shocked,  to  see  the  room  darkened,  (day-light  shut  out^)  and 
lighted  by  a  large  lamp  hanging  from  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  ;  there 
stood  a  man  half  naked,  a  ghastly  figure,  with  a  blanket  round  him, 
staring  wildly,  holding  a  pole  in  his  stretched-out  hand.  This  was 
Holman,  in  the  character  of  Edgar,  mad  Tom ;  Gainsborough  Dupont 

{tainting  him.     I  heard  it  was  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  paint  much  by 
amp-light. 
The  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  which  I  had  visited  in  the  summer  of  1 79 1 , 

Sand  of  which  visit  of  seven  weeks  I  kept  a  regular  written  jounial) 
urnisbed  me,  in  character  and  incidents,  with  some  new  ideas  towards 
a  comedy  for  the  Haymarket.  I  sent  it  to  Mr.  Colman,  who  accepted 
It.     His  letter  to  me  on  the  occasion  was  cordial  and  friendly : — 

"  Mountains,  May  30,  1793. 
*''My  dear  0*Keeflfe,— Many  thanks  for  your  very  pleasant  last  act,  which 
yoa  have  concluded  with  woodraiit  expeditton.  You  hanre  Riven  me  so  good 
an  example  of  speed,  that  I  have  this  morniAgsent  the  whoW  comedy  to  the 
tfanscribcr,  and  \  will  read  it  in  the  Green  Room  aa  soon  as  1  get  my  cosa- 
pany  together. 

"  Yours  hastily  and  truly, 

*'  George  Colman,  Jun." 

This  comedy  was  my  ^  London  Hermit,  or  RamU^s  in  Dorsetshire.** 
Parsons,  at  the  last  rehearsal,  clapped  me  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,— 
**  Take  my  word  for  it,  my  boy,  this  will  be  as  great  a  favourite  as  any 
that  ever  came  from  your  comical  pate."  And  in  Toby  Thatch  he  did 
his  best  to  verify  his  prophecy.  I  had  the  picture  of  dining  that  day 
at  tile  bouse  of  Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  at  the  top  of  Suflblk-street  on  the 
right  hand ;  and  after  a  cheering  day  of  good  humour,  crossed  over  to 
the  theatre  to  be  present  Bt  my  Uerrait'^B  reception  iii  London.  I  was 
in  the  front  of  the  house,  but  not  in  view  of  the  audience,  and  it  began 
so  tame  and  civil,  though  I  thought  I  had  wound  it  up  to  the  lull 
stretch  of  a  laughable  pin,  that  I  was  frightened,  and  made  my  way 
down  to  get  behind  the  scenes.  But  before  I  reached  the  wings^  ray 
gladdened  ears  were  stunned  by  lond  bursts  of  laughter  from  every 
part  of  the  house.  Tully  was  on ;  and  in  that  character  my  friend 
Johnstone  was  quite  at  home.  Mr.  Colman  came  to  me  behind  the 
scenes,  and  in  a  friendly,  cordial  manner  said, — **  O'ReefTe^  you  bear 
your  bhtshing  honours  thick  upon  you."  His  words  were  true  enough, 
and  no  frost  smce  came  to  nip  them  ;  for  the  play  was  acted  twenty 
nights,  which  for  a  short  summer-season  is  a  great  run. 

Lewis  went  to  see  it,  and  remarked  to  some  of  his  friends  in  the  bosjL 
with  him,-^'^  Of  all  the  characters  1  ever  witnessed,  I  should  like  to  act 
lliat  of  John  6nim."  h  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  said  John  Gfuni 
has  not  a  line  to  sav  in  the  whole  comedy.  My  Orator  Mum  in  **  The 
Sott^-in'-hiw,*'  Was  thought  to  be  art  ingenious  kind  of  a  monosyHabk 
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ifiachme ;  but  he  is  ati  orator  cOidpared  to  John  Grunii  who  in  real  life 
il  a  rerj  eommony  and  sometimea  contedient  companloii  to  prosertf'. 
Whta  I  heard  of  this  remark,  thought  I,  had  Lewis  only  acted  Orators 
Hinns  and  John  Grrams,  he  would  never  have  made  50,000/.  by  his 
profession. 

I  was  many  years  in  friendship  with  Lewis :  his  gaiety  of  temper 
was  perhaps  congenial  to  my  own:  he  was  from  boyhood  a  great 
fiivoorile  with  the  people  of  Dublin,  Cork,  and  Limerick.  Being  very 
happy  ID  his  manner  of  speaking  an  epilogue,  called  **  Bucks,  have  at 
ye  all,"  he  was  frecjuently  called  upon  for  it,  whether  he  played  that 
night  or  not.  Tired  at  last,  he  endeavoured  to  get  out  of  his  trammels. 
The  College  scudents  misconstrued  this  into  obstinacy  and  disrespect, 
and  threw  the  house  into  nightly  tumult,  by  insisting  that  he  should 
appear  and  speak  it.  His  real  friends  pitied  him,  and  strove  to  rescue 
him  from  this  unjust  persecution ;  amongst  others  a  Captain  Jones,  a 
compidiion  of  Lewis,  who  from  the  upper  boxes  used  to  gruff  out, 
**  No  Backs !  no  Budts !"  Lewis  at  length  told  them  he  would  speak 
the  epilogue  any  certain  nnrober  of  nights  they  chose  to  name;  but,  that 
number  out,  he  would  not  speak  it  again  except  it  was  specified  in  the 
play-bills.  They  persisted  in  their  nightly  demands,  and  he  then  listened 
to  the  proposals  of  the  London  managers.  Garrick  offered  him  a  trial 
part  at  Dfury  Lane ;  and  Mr.  Harris  a  certain  engagement,  and  all  the 
deceased  Woodward's  characte/s,  at  Coveni  Garden.  He  wisely  chose 
the  latter.  Lewis  modelled  his  fine  gentlemen  from  the  life — Lord 
Bellamoot,  Lord  Muskerry,  and  Gerald  Blennerhasset.  Being  an  ad- 
mirer of  Mossop,  and  acting  with  him  in  his  own  boyhood,  he  involun- 
tarily caught  much  of  Mossop's  manner  in  tragedy,  which  brought  him' 
into  some  of  the  new  tragedies  in  London :  amongst  others,  he  acted 
Percy  in  Mrs.  Hannah  Mora's  play  of  that  name. 

Lewisj  though  not  an  athletic  figure,  was  really  very  strong  and 
agile  in  all  the  exercises  of  leaping,  riding,  and  fencing;  and  from  re« 
inarkable  strength  of  arm,  threw  the  great  stone  well,  and  was  the 
best  of  all  at  three  leaps  by  a  spring  forward.  He  was  a  bold  horse* 
man  and  sportsman,  and  in  Ireland  kept  very  good  hunters  of  his  own. 

This  winter  1  produced  a  fiye->act  oomedy.at  Co  vent  Garden,  <<The 
World  in  a  Village."  It  was  acted  twenty  nights  the  first  season,  and 
succeeded  well ;  but  Lewis  in  Dr.  Grigsby,  not  finding  himself  quite  in 
shop,  his  head  being  thatched  with  a  medical  wig,  resigned  the  part  to 
Fawcett^at  that  time  a  very  young  man,  wlio  has  since  fulfilled  his  pro* 
mise  of  being  an  excellent  actor.  1  wrote  a  characteristic  song  for  Faw- 
cett  in  this  comical  M.D.  which  he  sung,  but  in  my  own  mind  songs  in  m 
comedy  are  best  let  alone.  I  had  my  three  nights  for  "  The  World  in  a 
Village;"  and  Debretr,  the  bookseller,  gave  me  150/.  for  the  copyright. 
Johnstdne  Ibok  it  for  his  benefit. 

The  next  summer,  1794, 1  went  with  my  daughter  to  Brighton,  and' 
by  happy  chance  arrived  there  on  the  12th  of  August.  Our  post- 
chaise  set  us  down  at  our  lodgings,  near  the  West  Cliff,  amidst  illumi- 
nations, <  joy-bells  ringing,  bands  of  music  playing,  flags  flying,  com- 
pany pairading.  on  the  Stdne,  &c.  &c.  Here  I  studied  hard,  ami 
wrote  **  The  Irish  Mimic,  or  Blunders  at  Brighton :"  so  that  th^ 
strange  gentleman  was  not  much  mistaken,  who,  in  an  under-tone  said 
very  slily,  as  he  passed  by  me  on  the  cliff,  "  Ah,  Mr.  O'Keeffe,  we 
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tb'all  have  something  from  your  pen  at  Covent  Garden  nestt  season." 
At  Brighton  and .  Rottingdean  I  enjoyed  my  fiiTowite  amnsemeiit  of 
swimming,  in  which,  from  childhood,  i  have  been  so  eiqpert*  I  am  as 
much  at  my  ease  on  the  surface  of  the  deepest  sea,  as  reclining  on  » 
sofa.  I  once  n^entioned  to  a  bather,  who  was  himself  a  swimmer,  the 
great  good  of  practising  to  swim  with  one  hand.  He  could  not  imme- 
diately see  what  use  this  was  of,  until  1  explained  to  him  that  an  ocea** 
sion  might  offer  of  a  swimmer  being  able  to  save  another  person's 
life,  by  swimming  with  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  have  the  other 
hand  full  at  liberty  to  lay  hold  on  the  drowning  person. 

In  the  year  1759  I  oilen  saw  Lawler,  a  remarkable  fine  swimmer, 
who  frequendy  swam  from  the  Black  Rock  and  Dunleary,  across  the 
Bay,  to  the  Hill  of  Howth,  a  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  no  boat  to 
accompany  him.  He  derived  part  of  his  morsel  of  bread  by  swimming 
and  washing  horses  for  people  ;  his  method  was  to  ride  them  into  deep 
sea,  and  then  jump  on  their  heads,  and  send  them  down.  One  day  he 
sent  a  horse  down  in  this  manner,  both  diving ;  the  horse,  in  his  hard 
struggles  to  rise,  gave  poor  Lawler  a  kick  on  the  head,  and  he  never 
came  up  alive. 

From  Brighton  we  went  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  where  I  took  hand- 
some and  convenient  lodgings  on  Mount  Sion ;  the  house  was  on  the 
right-hand  side  as  we  ascended  the  hill,  and  opposite  the  Grove.  Here 
I  wrote  my  five-act  comedy  of  **  Life's  Vagaries,*'  a  title  not  of  my  own 
choosing :  and  having  made  the  most  of  the  fine  walks  and  rides  roun^ 
Tunbridge  Wells,  I  returned  to  town  with  my  dramatic  summer-stock 
of  winter  wear.  The  next  morning  I  called  on  Mr.  Harris  at  Knights- 
bridge  :  it  was  on  the  first  of  October.  He  remarked,  '^Here  is  hot 
weather  to  open  a  winter  theatre;  but  what  have  you  got  for  us?"  I 
gave  him  "  Life's  Vagaries,"  and  "  The  Irish  Mimic,"  with  both  of 
i4^hich  he  was  much  pleased,  and  immediately  put  them  in  rehearsal. 
Mr*  John  Taylor,  who  had  often  obliged  me  in  the  same  manner  be- 
fore, wrote  a  prologue  for  Life's  Vagaries,  and  with  a  wish  to  serve  me, 
made  an  allusion  in  it  in  my  favour,  to  the  Imperial  Augustus  and  his 
poet  Horace.  Macklin  now,  indeed,  my  old  friend,  was  present  at  the 
first  representation  of  '*  Life's  Vagaries,"  and  pronounced  it  a  good 
comedy. 

'*  The  Irish  Mimic,  or  Blunders  at  Brighton,"  was  brought  out  the 
same  season.  Fawcett  asked  me  to  write  a  song  for  him,  wherein  he 
might  mimic  a  famous  Italian  Bufib,  then  in  high  vogue  at  the  Opera- 
house  in  the  Haymarket.  Shield  got  the  real  music,  and  supplied  me 
widi  the  measure.  I  wrote  it,  and  Fawcett  sung  it  with  great  comic 
power.  My  song  is  **  Masteri  wasi  Opera  Singer,"  (Non  piu  Andrai.) 
My  song  has  been  a  great  &vourite  since  in  private  companies.  A 
Mrs.  Lee,  who  had  made  her  first  appearance  on  the  Londbn  stage  in 
**  Life*s  Vagaries,"  was  cast  for  Julia ;  and  to  introduce  her  inimitable 
talent  of  dancing,  and  show  her  beautiful  symmetry  to  advantage,  I 
changed  the  character  of  my  original  feminine  young  dapnsel,  and  made 
her  appear  in  officer's  clothes.  This  was  rather  against  my  own  incli- 
nation ;  for  I  ever  thought,  unless  in  unavoidable  cases,  (as  in  some  of 
Shakspeare's  plays,  as  in  Viola,  Rosalind^  Julia,)  women  on  the  stage 
and  ojf  the  stage  should  keep  to  the  petticoat. 

Mrs.  Leci  with  very  high  spirits,  was  consumptive,'  poor  thing,  and 
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died  toon  after.    Her  lather^  Simon  Keys,  was  Irisb,  and  I  knew  iiini 
well  a  boy  in  Dublin. 

On  some  well-known  circumstances  recorded  of  Alfred  the  Great,  1 
formed  a  three^act  play,  **  Alfred,  or  the  Magic  Banner,"  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Cohoan  jun.  about  it*  It  was  brought  out  at  the  Haymarket  Thea- 
tre, but  not  with  much  effect.  It  was  played  three  nights,  and  then  the 
audience  furled  up  my  tremendous  Danish  banner  of  the  three  ravens 
for  ever*  My  author's  profits  were  16/.  the  charges  of  the  Haymarket 
having  been  raised  from  sixty  to  eighty  guineas,  a  circumstance  I  did 
not  know  when  I  brought  out  the  piece;  but  Mr.  Colman  kindly  and 
considerately  allowed  me  the  extra  twenty  guineas.  And  here  I  am 
happy  to  acknowledge  and  amply  declare,  that  through  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  the  j^ounger  Colman's  dramatic  transactions  with  me,  he  proved 
himself,  as  his  father  whimsically  called  him,  in  his  Prologue  to  Young 
George's  first  piece,  '<  Two  to  One,"  a  true  *<  Chip  of  the  old  Block  \** 
lor  friendship  is  oflen  hereditary,  and  this  George  the  second  of  the 
Theatrical  sceptre  has  always  been  to  me  most  kind  and  liberal. 

1  next  wrote  songs,  &c.  at  Mr.  Harris's  request,  for  an  entertainment 
caUed  **  Merry  Sherwood,"  with  style  of  verse  suiting  to  Robin  Hood, 
Alan-a-dale,  Will  Scarlet,  Little  John,  &c.  Reeve  set  them  to  music* 
I  had  20/.  for  my  part  of  the  trouble. 

A  gold  mine  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  set  me  at  an 
Opera,  being  well  informed  on  the  subject,  local  and  characteristic, 
hairing  in  my  youth  taken  mamy  a  ride  and  scampering  walk  all  over 
those  beautiful  mountains  and  valleys.  Mr.  Harris  was  highly  pleased 
with  the  thought,  and  I  began  to  work  at  it  most  cheerfidly.  Shield 
did  the  music :  he  had  not  long  returned  from  Italy.  For  Fawcett  (now 
my  Edwin) I  contrived  a  highly- wrought  comic  part;  an  Irish  school- 
master for  Johnstone;  and  a  terrible  wild  heart  of  steel  for  Boaden,  who 
had  a  fine  voice  suited  to  such  a  daring  character.  Incledon  was  the 
hero  of  the  piece,  **  The  Lad  of  the  Hills."  The  scenery  was  splendid, 
and  yet  the  opera  had  not  the  wished  effect ;  and  I  afterwards,  by  Mr. 
Harris's  advice,  reduced  the  opera  into  two  acts,  and  called  it  *'  The 
Wicklow  Mountains,"  under  which  title  it  was  performed  at  Covent 
Garden.  I  was  told  by  many  of  my  Irish  friends  tliat  this  piece  was  a 
great  favourite  all  over  Ireland,  and  full  as  attractive  as  any  thing  of 
mine,  particularly  in  Dublin,  where  it  brought  much  gold  to  the  trea- 
sury of  the  Theatre,  but  they  gave  me  none  of  it.  During  the  whole 
of  my  dramatic  career,  including  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  I  never 
received  a  shilling  £^om  any  theatre  in  the  world,  except  Covent 
Garden,  the  Haymarket,  the  Dublin  Theatre  (under  Daly)  and  my  one 
night  at  Drury  Lane,  the  latter  being  thirty-^three  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eightpence,  the  profits  oi  my  condemned  play  of  "  She's  Eloped," 
acted  there  the  19th  of  May,  1798. 

In  1796, 1  brought  out  at  Covent-Garden  a  two  act  piece,  ''The 
Dokhrum,  or  1803,"  for  which  1  received  50/.;  and  in  the  winter  of  that 
year  produced  at  Covent-Garden  a  Burletta  under  the  title  of  "Olym- 
pus in  an  Uproar,"  which  was  set  by  Reeve,  and  acted  with  great 
applause,  though  the  burletta  style  is  gunpowder  ground  to  go  u^n. 
Kane  O'Uara,  the  author  of  Midas,"  wrote  one  on  the  same  subject 
many  years  b^ore,  which  he  called  "  The  Golden  Pippin:"  indeed,  mine 
was  rather  adapted  by  me  to  the  English  stage,  which  I  undertook 
at  Mr.  Harris's  f^ssire.    In  my  boyhood,  I  had  been  in  a  room  with 
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Ollarai  ♦Bere  wtfr6  met  Lord  MorniHgtan  and  .Ml.  Bpownlow,  mu* 
sical  amateurs,  composing  and  selecting  the  music  for  "Midas.*'  A- 
hv9  nigbts  before  I  Idal  left  Dublioi  in  1781, 1  supped  in  coropuiy  with 
O'Hwra  the  flrat  night  that  his  burletta  of  the  "Two  Misers*'  Ytm 
acted:  he  was  at  that  time  totatty  deprived  df  sight,  bat  a  first^rat^ 
wit  (aa  his  Dramatic  Budettas  prove),  and  was  iaf  raannera,  what  was 
formerlji  called  a  fine  gentleman. 

.  On  the  occasion  of  a  signal  naval  victory,  and  the  King  going  to  St. 
Paul's  to  return  thanks,  1  produced  a  one-act  drama  with  songs  and 
dialogue,  called  "  Our  Wotoden  Walls,  or  All  to  St.  FavAW  whieb 
was  acted  with  great  success,  and  produced  me  twenty  pounda*  And^ 
here  ended  itiy  bringing  out  eomediea^  operas^  and  afterpieces  at 
Covent-gairden  and  the  Haymarket.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I 
▼enkuYed  a  descent  apoil  Drary^tane.  Mrs.  Jordan  was  my  heroine 
Arabei ;  it  was  acted  one  night,  and  this  was  the  last  appearance  of  my 
omse  before  an  Englirii  publiic.  My  career  b^gan  at  Smdck-alley,  in 
Dublin,  in  1765,  with  the '*  She  CiaTlant/'  and  ended  in  Drury-lane, 
IiOBdon,>  i»  1798,  With  <'  She's  Elopedb"  My  racer,  that  had  so  often 
sitarted  for  and  won  the  plate,  and  never  been  distanced,  quitted  the 
course  to  turn  into  the  green^  paddock,  there  to  walk  at  his  leisure  and 
lie  down  at  his  ease. 

For  thirty-three  years  I  bad  supported  myself  and  children,  hired 
amanuenaes,  servants,  &c.  by  the  labours  of  my  pen  ;  and  .was  now 
by  thia  last  failure,  confirmed  in  the  idea  of  making  an  ef&rt  to  realist 
something  for  the  future.  I  had,  previous  to  this,  collected  my  dra-* 
matic  worka  for  the  purpose  of  publishing  them  by  subscription.  The 
estimated  expense  for  five  hundred  copies  being  what  I  eoold  not  d<^re 
vtenture,  a  prop  of  this  kind  wise  requisite.  Mr.  Harris  gave  tne  full 
permission  to  print  those  pieces,  the  copyright  of  which  1  had  sold  to 
him»  The  booksellers  did  the  same  with  the  pieces  they  had  purchased 
ftom  me.  And  I  am  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  Haymarket 
would  have  done  likewise,  could  the  nature  of  that  property  and  the 
cireumstanees^  of  that  theatre  then  have  admitted  of  it.  But  as  the 
London  public  cannot  see  the  *' Agreeable  Surprise,"  **  Son -hi- Law,*' 
"  Dead  Alive,"  "  Peepittg  Tom,"  and  "  Young  Quaker"  in  type, 
let  them  crowd  to  the  Haymarket  Theatne,  where  they  were  fust 
brought  out  for  me  by  the  elder  George  Coiman,  and  see  them-  for 
their,  own  dive«sk)n,  ai^  the  treasurer's  great  amusement  in  reckoning 
the  casli,,  which  1  trust  they  still  bring  to  the  coffers  of  my  ever  kind 
and  very  good  fridnd  George  Coiman  the  younger. 
<  Mr..  WtUiam  Woodfall,  a  well«knowa  and  highly  respected  charaeterv 
who:  had  during  the  whole  course  of  my  play-writing  been  kind  and 
'favourable  to-  me  in  the  public  prints,  as  also  to  my  brother  Daniel 
(the  miniature-painture]^  when  giving  an  account  of  the  exhibition  in 
Soaierset-bouse,  asked  me  td  gjve  the  printing  of  my  Works  to  his  son 
Thomas,  a  young  and  deserving  man  lately  set  up  in  bosiness ;  and'  I 
did  aD%  The  price  of  tbe>  four  volumes  was  one  gumea  and  a  half,  and 
i  did  idot  think  it  prudent  to  have  more  than  five  hutldred  copies 
pnnted*  Thia  first  aikd-  only  edition  of  my  works  was,  with  a  list  of 
the  subscribers  prefixed  to  it,  published  in  1799.  Thisattemptt  how- 
aver,  realised  nothing  to  me ;  yet  I  was  not  sorry  1  had  made  it,  as 
moat  of  diOse  &^e  hundred  copies  are  now  in  the  libmries  oli  King, 
Lords^  and  .Conuinoils. 
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Wishing  to  dedicate  this  coUectioo  of  niy  dvaiolitie  wotks  to  His 
-ftoyal  Highness  the  Prioce  of  Wales,  if  I  could  bat  obtain  his  per- 
lussioBy  aad  having  ao  means  of  asking  it  through  any  tnedium,  I,  in 
the  troo  spirit  of  Irish  promptkude,  Tentured  to  write  by  the  post  a 
letter  from  myself  to  his  Royid  Highness  at  Carlton-house,  apologizing 
as  well  tn  I  could  for  the  form  I  had  adopted.  I  immediately  received 
the  following  letter : 

"To  JoHK  CHKeeffe,  Es^.  Esher,  Surrey.* 
.  **  Lieut  .-Colonel  Mac  Mahon  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  O'Keeffe, 
and  has  it  in  command  from  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  express  His  Km! 
Highnesses  admiration  of  Mr.  O'Keeffe's  dramatic  works^  to  the  publication 
of  which  His  Royal  Highness  has  been  pleased  most  graciously  to  direct  his 
name  to  be  affixed. 

'*  The  Prince  of  Wales  requests  Mr.  O'Keefie's  acceptance  of  fifty  guineas, 
which  Col.  Mac  Mahon  has  left  at  the  bar  of  the  Cocoa-tree  Club,  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  which  will  be  paid  instantly  to  Mr.  O'KeefFe's  order. 

"  Carlton  House,  Monday,  11th  Dec.  1797." 


The  receipt  of  this  letter  was  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  cheering 
sunbeams  of  my  tife.  The  Dukes  of  York  and  Clarence  'soon  gave 
their  names ;  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  being  abroad,  1  received  by  the 
post,  a  few  weeks  afler  I  had  written  to  him  with  the  proposals,  a 
letter  in  his  Royal  Highnesses  hand-writing,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 

••To  JOHHf  O'Kbeppb,  Esq.  Esher,  Surrey. 

"  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia, 
Aug.  24th,  1 798. 
•"Sir,**!  was  not  favoured  with  vour  letter  of  the  f6th  Jan.  last  until. the 
fist  ult.  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  given  in  charge  to  tbe 
eapuin  of  the  Swallow  packet,  which  failed  in  March  for  this,  nut  was 
eaptnred  on  her  passage  out  by  a  French  privateer.  From  a  singular  event, 
which  is  altogether  unaecountablef,  although  it  fell  mto  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  French  officers,  belonging  to  the  prtvateer,  it  remamed  unopened,  anch 
was  recovered  some  days  afterwards  by  Captain  Halsted,  of  his  Majesty's 
ship  Phoenix,  (by  whom  tbe  French  vessel  was  taken,)  and  was  afterwards  by 
hiro*  forwarded  to  me.  1  embrace  the  first  opportunity  that  has  offered  for 
England  since  it  reached  me,  to  thank  vou  for  your  polite  attention  in  wish- 
ing that  my  name,  should  appear,  together  with  those  of  my  three  elder  bro- 
thers, in  the  list  of  subscribers  to  the  collection  of  your  dramatic  works  an* 
nounced  for  publication  in  June  last.  1  certainly  most  readily  consent  to* 
this,  as  no  one  h  a  more  general  adnrhrer  of  dramatic  productions  than  my- 
self and  patUculariy  of  your's.  Whenever  the  work  is  ready  for  delivery,  I 
have  to  re^pest  that  the  copy  intended  for  me,,  may  be  sent  to  Mr.  Kienavd 
Scafie,  No.  48,  Charing-CToss,  who  executes  all  my  piivate  commissions  in 
foigland,  and  by  whom  it  will  be  forwarded  to  me  by  the  first  safe  convey-* 
anee  for  North  America.  Mr.  Scafe  will  also  answer  whatever  deoiands  you 
diiuk  proper  to  make  for  the  subscription. 
'  *  "I  remain.  Sir, 

"Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

•*  EnWARtF, 

**  Lteut.-Gtoeral,  &c«  kt.  Ac."' 


U.h. 


*  Copiefl  from  Colonel  Mac  Mahon 'a  original  letter. 

f  N.B."Perha^  from  tbe  regal  crown  on  my  own  arms,  with  which  of  course 
fliy^  letter  to  tlie  (hnnented^  fMte  of  Kent  was  seated.  This  ri«h  cordelian' 
itopptd  MtofiUgald  setthig  m  iwa»oii0  day  getting  through  Graebonni'allef/ 
in  my  way  to  a  rehearsal  at  Covent-gardca. 
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From  Her  Serene  Highness  tbe  Margravine  of  Anspach. 

**  Sir, — I  «hall  be  very  glad  to  be  of  any  use  to  you  in  the  publication  of 
your  works.  You  do  not  mention  bow  you  mean  to  make  use  of  my  name, 
and  1  presume  your  works  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  influence  to 
make  them  acceptable  to  others,  as  well  as  to  your 

"  Elizabbtb,  M.U.  A.B." 

"Dec.  16th,  1797. 

From  William  Shield,  Esq. 

"  Dec.  1797. 
''  Dear  O'Keeffe, — ^I  hare  prevailed  on  Sir  James  Lake,  Bart,  to  be  one 
of  your  subscribers,  and  will  use  my  best  endeavoun  to  get  you  more,  as  f 
have  the  highest  esteem  both  for  your  talents  and  character ;  and  that  you 
may  meet  with  the  success  you  merit,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  your  friend, 

"WM.  Shield. 
**  Sir  James  is  foad  of  literature,  and  a  good  man." 

From  Earl  Spencer. 

*'  Sir, — ^I  have  received  your  letter,  and  shall  with  pleasure  subscribe  mj 
name,  1  hope  to  a  very  numerous  list  for  the  encouragement  of  literary  merit 
and  talents. 

*'  I  am.  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

"  Spbncbr. 
"  Admiralty,  2d  Dec.  1797." 

From  William  WoodfaU,  Esq. 

*' Dear  Sir, — I  have  long  felt  the  greatest  predilection  towards  you  and 
your  interests,  and  I  strongly  think  that  a  man  who  has  so  essentially  contri* 
Duted  to  the  public  entertainment  merits  an  eminent  degree  of  public  sup- 
port. He  must  have  a  gloomy  mind  who  would  not  wish  to  cheer  the  spints 
of  that  writer,  whose  works  have  so  often  served  to  dispel  sorrow,  and  excite 


in  my  power,     were  x  sua  a  newspaper  pnnier,  noinmg 
grateful  tome  than  to  join  heartily  iu  furthering  your  objecL 

&c.  &c.  {upon  the  ptwttc  prinlt  qfiluU  day) 

**  1  am,  dear  sir,  your's  most  sincerely, 

"  Wm.  Woodfalu 
*•  Queen-street,  Westminster." 

T  also  received  upwards  of  one  hundred  very  pleasing  and  encourag- 
ing letters  on  the  subject ;  two  from  Her  Serene  Highness  the  Mar- 
Savine  of  Anspach,  two  from  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke^ 
essrs.M.  P.  Andrewes,  Cumberland,  Reynolds,  Horton,  Prince  Hoare, 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  Doke  of  Roxburgh,  Mr.  Const,  Shield,  Jewell, 
William  Woodfall,  Colonel  Phipps,  D.  G.  Lewis,  Dr.  Charles  Bumey^ 
Dr.  (Sir  Richard)  Sullivan,  &c.  &c. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  this  publishing  attempt  barely  paid  its 
own  expenses  of  paper,  printing,  advertising,  and  all  other  incidental 
affairs  of  that  nature. 

In  1800, 1  received  a  letter  from  my  friend  William  Lewis,  requesting 
me  to  come  to  town  as  soon  as  possible  to  Mr.  Harris,  who  had  some- 
thing to  propose  to  me  for  my  advantage.  As  it  was  ever  fair  weather 
from  that  quarter,  I  went  and  saw  Mr.  Harris  at  the  theatre,  who  told 
me  he  would  give  me  a  night ;  and  Lewis  suggested,  as  It  was  now 
June,  and  powerful  attraction  might  be  wanting,  it  would  be  advisable 
for  me  in  person  to  speak  an  address,  and  have  this  intention  put  in 
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tlie  bills.  I  shuddered  at  this  now  to  me  awful  proposal,  but  con- 
sented, and  said  I  would  write  it  myselC  and  that  he  Lewis  must  bring 
me  on,  and  fetch  me  off.  He  said  he  would.  At  the  head  of  the  bills 
were  prefixed  the  names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  others  of  the  Royal 
Family,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  and  a  long  list  of  titles — and  also 
a  list  of  ny  pieces— that  night  being  for  the  benefit  of  the  '*  unfortunate*' 
author :  upon  which  abject  and  ul-cbpsen  word,  I  seriously  remon* 
strated,  but  too  late,  with  Lewis,  who,  however,  passed  it  off  by  saying 
it  was  only  in  allusion  to  my  want  of  sight. 

Thisnight  was  the  12th  of  June,  1800,  with  the  profita  of  which 
(excepting  about  60/.)  I  purchased  a  small  annuity  at  the  Westmins- 
ter Insurance  Office  for  my  life — ^the  sum  I  actually  paid  in  for  this 
was  300/. 

On  the  4th  of  November,  1 803,  Will  Lewis  called  again  upon  me 
at  Twickenham,  and  afler  some  conversation  on  my  affairs,  1  authorized 
bim  to  make  a  proposal  on  my  part  to  Mr.  Harris,  of  giving  me  an 
annuity  for  my  life  of  twenty  pounds  for  aU  my  MS*  dramatic  works 
then  in  my  desk,  none  of  which  had  ever  been  performed,  except ''  She's 
Eloped,"  and  that  only  one  night.  Lewis  consented  to  mention  the 
subject  to  Mr*  Harris,  and  the  next  day  I  received  from  him  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

To  JoHir  G'Keefpb,  Esq.,  Twickenham*  Middlesex.* 
^  Dear  O'KeefFe, — 1  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  Mr.  Harris 
with  the  greatest  kindness  immediately  consented  to  pay  you  twenty  guineas 
every  Christmas  for  your  works ;  but  on  more  reflection,  said  he  thought  it 
would  serve  you  better  if  it  was  divided  into  two  payments  annually,  which 
it  fixed.  It  will  commence  from  next  Christmas.  With  the  sincerest  plea- 
sure 1  impart  this  intelligence,  and  assure  you  I  am  your  sincere  friend, 
5th  November,  1803.  W.  M.  Lbwis. 

On  the  7th  of  November,  1808,  I  had  the  MSS.  made  up  into  a 
parcel,  which  I  sent  to  Mr.  Harris,  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Co  vent-Gar- 
den.    It  contained  the  following  pieces. 

List  of  dramatic  pieces  sold  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.  7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1803,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  twenty  guineas  for  the 
remainder  of  my  life,  to  be  paid  half-yearly. 

Alban  and  Aphanasia,  a  play  in  five  acts,  scene  Kam8chatka.f 

Jenny's  Whim,  or  the  Knight  of  St.  Patrick,  fiire  acts,  scene  Morocco. 

Emanuel,  or  the  Fellow-Travellers,  five  acts,  scene  Spain. 

Reputation,  a  comedy,  five  acts,  scene  London. 

Shc*s  Eloped  I  a  comedy,  five  acts,  scene  near  London. 

The  Annuity,  a  comedy,  three  acts. — Jack  and  his  Master,  an  afterpiece, 
two  acts.— Stray  Sheep,  an  afterpiece,  two  acts, — scene  London. 

The  Pageant,  in  two  parts,  show,  song,  dialogue,  recitative,  &c.  or  the 
rise  and  progress  of  the  English  stace. 

Two  acts  of  the  Si^e  of  Curyoia — the  third  was  losL — The  Loyal  Ban- 
deau.— All  to  St.  Paul's. 

These  three  were  also,  1  thick,  sent  at  the  same  time,  or  were  already  at 
the  theatre  among  other  MSS.  of  other  authors. 

My  annuity  on  Covent-Garden  Theatre  began  December  1803. 
Consequently  the  first  half  year*s  payment  was  due  the  24th  of  June, 


*  Copied  from  Mr.  Lewis's  original  letter. 

f  Another  MS.  eopy  of  this  piece  I  have  now  in  my  possession. 
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ISM.  I  reeeived  that,  and  it  hati  b«eo  paid  to  nie^ver  since,  having* 
en  the  17di  of  January,  1626,  been  paid  the  half  year  due  to  me  f5tli 
of  December,  18^5. 

On  the  0th  of  February,  1808, 1  had  the  high  honour  and  gratifica- 
tion of  receiving  at  the  Treasury,  in  Downing-street,  my  first  quarter's 
payment  of  a  royal  annual  pension,  obtained  for  me  through  the  kind 
exertions  of  His  Excdlency  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  and  three  ladies 
of  high  rai^ — two  of  these  are  no  more,  the  other  lady  is  still  living,' 
and  long  may  she  live  in  heahh  and  happiness !  The  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool  has  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  thanks  for  this  grant,  which  has 
afbrded  me  so  many  years  «f  peace  and  comfort* 

My  daughter  had  an  annuity  lef^  her  for  the  remainder  of  her  life, 
by  her  grandfather,  (my  father-in-law)  Tottenham  Heaphy,  proprietor 
of  the  theatres  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  whidi  annuity  (on  the  said 
theatres)  having  long  ceased  to  be  paid  to  her,  owing  to  theatrical 
confusions  on  our  Irish  side  of  the  water,  I  applied  in  February  1820 
to  Drury-Lane  Theatre,  on  the  subject  of  a  night  whidi  1  thought  k 
might  afiford  to  give  me,  as,  during  so  many  jrears  of  performing  many 
of  my  pieces,  I  bad  never  received  any  remuneration  whatever  from 
that  house,  except  the  profits  of  my  one  night  of  ''She's  Eloped,"' 
being  the  before-mentioned  thirty-three  pounds,  six  shillings  and  eight* 
pence.  I  had  a  polite  and  indeed  friendly  answer  to  my  application, 
saying,  ^  If  I  would  draw  up  a  case  to  be  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  company,  no  doubt  it  would  meet  attention,  &c."  Bnt  I  did' 
not  like  stating  cases,  and  with  perfect  conviction  of  the  good  wishes' 
of  Drury-Lane,  and  the  writer  of  the  letter  to  me,  I  let  the  affair 
drop,  and  heard  no  more  of  it.  And  here  would  1  have  ended  this, 
my  *^  Dramatic  Career,"  but  from  the  visit  with  which  I  was  lately 
honoured. 

On  Sunday  the  22d  of  January,  1826,  my  bumble  cabin  was  cheered 
by  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Cbichestert  who»  with  the  joy 
of  benevolence,  came  to  inform  ine  of  an  accumulation  of  honour  from' 
the  King,  and  a  most  happy  and  welcome  addition  to  my  means.  His 
lordship  read  to  me  and  my  daughter  a  letter  to  himself  from  Sir  WiUiam 
Knighton,  with  His  Majesty's  gracious  command  that  I  should  receive 
a  pension  of  one  hundred  guineas  from  his  private  purse,  to  be  conti- 
nued annually.  The  Bishop  then  handed  me  the  draft  on  Messrs. 
Coutts  for  my  first  year's  pension,  which  came  to  him  inclosed  in  die 
said  letter  from  Sir  William  Kniffhton ;  and  all  I  have  now  to  add  is. 
Thanks  be  to  God, — and  God  bless  the  King — and  may  H^  live  long 
and  happy ! 

Chichester f  Sussex,  13/A  Fel/ruary,  1826. 


(8i  ) 


CUOEVANT  ! 

I  cannoty  if  I  would,  call  back  again 
The  early  feelings  of  my  love  for  thee : 

1  lore  thee  ever,  but  it  is  ki  reia 
To  dream  Lof«  can  be  what  it  wai  to  me. 

Some  of  its  flowers  hare  fiaUen  from  the  chain. 
And  showed  that  iron  under  them  conld  be— 

And  it  has  entered  in  my  soul :  no  more 

Can  that  sonl  rerel  in  its  dreams  of  yore. 

0  vo,  mj  heart  can  never  be 
Again  in  lighted  hope  the  same— 

The  love  that  linsers  there  for  thee 
Has  more  of  ashes  than  of  flame. 

Still  deem  not  but  that  I  am  yet 

As  much  as  ever  all  thine  own ; 
Though  now  the  seal  of  Love  he  set 

On  a  heart  chilled  almoaft  to  stone. 

And  can  you  marvel  ?  only  look 
On  all  that  heart  has  had  to  bear — 

On  all  that  it  has  yet  to  brook. 
And  wonder  then  at  its  despair. 

Oh,  Love  is  destiny,  and  mine 

Has  long  been  stniegled  with  in  %*ain— 

Victim  or  votary,  at  thy  shrine 
There  I  am  vow'd — there  must  remain. 

My  first — my  last— ray  only  lore, 

O  blame  me  not  for  that  I  dwell 
On  all  that  1  have  had  to  prove 

Of  Love's  despair,  of  Hope's  farewell. 

1  think  upon  naine  early  dreams. 

When  Youtn,  Hone,  Joy  together  sprung ; 
The  gushing  forth  ofmountain-streams. 
On  which  no  shadow  had  been  flung. 

When  Love  seemed  only  meant  to  make 

A  sunshine  on  life's  silver  seas- 
Alas,  that  we  should  ever  wake. 
And  wake  to  weep  o'er  dreams  like  these !    , 

I  loved,  and  Love  was  like  to  me 

TTie  spirit  of  a  ftery  tale. 
When  we  have  but  to  wish,  and  be 

Whatever  wild  wish  may  prevail. 

I  deemed  that  Love  had  power  to  part 
The  chains  and  blossoms  of  life's  thrall. 

Make  an  Elysium  of  the  heart. 
And  shed  its  influence  o'er  all. 

1  linked  it  with  all  lovely  things. 

Beautiful  pictures,  tones  of  soog. 
All  those  pure,  high  imaginings 

That  but  in  thought  to  earth  belong. 

And  all  that  was  unreal  became 

Reality  when  blent  with  thee^- 
It  was  but  colouring  that  flame. 

More  than  a  lava  flood  to  mc. 
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I  was  not  happy — Love  forbade 

Peace  by  its  feverish  restlessness ; 
But  this  was  sweet,  and  then  I  had 

Hope  which  relies  on  happiness. 

I  need  not  say  how,  one  by  one. 

Love's  flowers  have  dropp'd  from  off  Love's  chain ; 
Enough  to  say  that  they  are  gone. 

And  that  they  cannot  bloom  again. 

I  know  not  what  the  panes  may  be 
That  hearts  betray'd  or  slighted  prove— 

I  speak  but  of  the  misery 
That  waits  on  fond  and  mutual  love. 

The  torture  of  an  absent  hour. 

When  doubts  mock  Reason's  faint  control : — 
Tis  fearful  thinking  of  the  powei 

Another  holds  upon  our  soul ! 

To  think  another  has  in  thrall 

All  of  life's  best  and  dearest  part — 
Our  hopes,  affections,  trusted  all 

To  that  frail  bark — the  human  heart. 

Toyield  thus  to  another's  reign  ; —        ^ 

To  live  but  in  another's  breath — 
To  double  all  life's  powers  of  pain — 

To  die  twice  in  another's  death. 

While  these  things  present  to  me  seem. 

And  what  can  now  the  past  restore. 
Love  as  I  may,  yet  I  can  dream 

Of  happiness  in  Love  no  more.  L.  E.  L. 
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On  returning  to  my  apartments,  I  found  several  invitations  lying  on  my 
table,  in  answer  to  the  letters  of  introduction  which  I  had  presented  in  the 
morning.  They  were  of  all  complexions  and  characters  ;  but  my  valet  de 
place  had  arran^  them  "according  to  the  order  of  their  coming,*'  with 
every  due  attention  to  their  bearings  and  precedence.  *    Goldoni  had  given 


*  Literally  and  prosaically  true :  I  remember  meeting  amongst  one  of  these  heaps 
the  card  of  a  certain  Conte  Cavaliere  (as  he  termed  himself,  anxious  not  to  bate  one 
Jot  of  hia  stature)  emblaxoned  all  over  with  his  arms  in  all  their  quarterings,  hia 
decorations,  titles,  &c.  "  Quot  pascit  servos  ?*'  was  my  nataral  question ;  and  I 
found  that  they  amounted  to  two,  and  that  his  Feudi  had  dwindled  down  to  about 
as  many  hundred  piastres.  A  Cavaliere  Landolina  Nava,  of  Syracuse,  went  perhaps 
a  little  farther,  for  be  brong^t  np  his  literary  in  support  of  his  aristocratic  preten« 
sions.  His  genealogy,  which  measured  several  feet  in  length,  with  a  variety  of 
apocryphal-looking  family-busts,  were  exhibited,  "  more  majorum,*'  in  the  smoky 
"Atrium"  of  his  Palazzetto,  and  so  far  bis  nobility  was  satisfied  ;  bat  his  antiqua- 
rian clums  were  of  a  loftier  cast,  and  reqaired  a  more  extensive  circulation.  I 
have  one  of  his  <*  bigUetti*'  still  in  my  possession ;  It  is  a  pleasant  litUe  epitome  of 
all  bis  glories.  A  vase  of  the  wine  *'  PoUio,"  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  re-dis- 
covered, is  at  one  extremity ;  at  the  other  is  the  plant  Papyrus,  the  great  wonder  of 
the  country,  and  from  which  he  had  been  lately  making  the  best  cold-pressed 
antique  paper,  upon  which  the  Prince  of  Bavaria  **  had  condescended  to  write." 
Between  were  scattered  various  Torsi  lately  dug  up  in  his  gardens,  basti  riUetn^ 
mutilated  Greek  inscriptions,  and,  modestly  in  the  corner,  his  name.  This,  which 
is  the  "  gran  moda"  in  all  ancient  towns,  which  of  coarse  abound  with  as  many 
antiquarians  as  antiquities,  now  and  then  invades  other  classes  of  society.    The 
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mc  some  prepossessions,  and  more  curiosity,  in  favour  of  the  "  mezzo  ceto;" 
and  I  prefer  graduating  from  low.  to  high  in  society,  as  well  as  in  antiquities.  * 
1  threw  more  than  one  name  of  high  classic  and  feudal  glory  aside,  which  I 
imagined  could  not  be  approached  without  due  preliminaries ;  and,  rcsoWing 
to  begin  from  the  beginning,  took  the  first  provocation  which  lay  in  my 
way,  and  in  opposition  to  the  smiles  and  counsels  of  my  attendant,  who 

shops  of  Rome  are  farnisbed*  so  as  to  meet  all  tastes  :  one  may  there  have  a  Colot- 
seom,  a  St.  Peter,  an  obelisk,  a  fountain,  whatever  ground  he  chooses,  to  inscribe  his 
"  style  and  qaality"  upon.  Dowagers,  for  instance,  may  lay  by  their  venerable  ho- 
nours, like  a  certain  Contessa  of  C—- —  my  acquaintance,  very  comfortably  and  nobly, 
and  moulder  away  on  some  ruin,  of  name,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  We  cannot 
make  the  comparison  without  much  moral  consolation,  and  the  *'  Heu !  noshpmun- 
culi,"  &c.  immediately  occurs  to  our  philosophy.  Poets  may  twine  their  appellations 
into  the  strings  of  a  faarp^  a  Priest  may  have  a  portly  volume  laid  open  like  his 
breviary  to  write  upon,  and  young  Ladies  may  see  their  otrn  blnshes  transferred  and 
retained  In  the  leaves  of  a  perennial  rose.  This  emblematic  sort  of  visiting  is  a 
siognlarly  judicious  application  of  Bob  Acres*  theory  of  swearing,  and  might  be 
adopted  with  advantage  by  whole  classes  of  **  nondescripts"  at  home.  Then  comes 
the  genealogic  race  of  cards,  where  you  have  a  Lady,  and  all  she  has  ever  been,  from 
brim  to  brim :  this  is  sometimes  gently  hinted  at  with  a  nata  (tale)  particularly 
whea  the  slur  of  a  mesalliance  is  apprehended ;  at  other  times  it  is  put  out  with  ail 
its  circumstance  of  pride  and  place.  The  Academician  is  not  less  vain  of  his 
little  history ;  and  "  Legations,"  through  all  their  ranks  and  denominations,  have 
each  their  diploma  in  large  characters  upon  their  card.  Such  a  man  is  a  Secretary 
to  another  Secretary,  who  writes  for  a  Prince,  which  Prince  is*<  ConsigUere*'  to  a 
second,  and  the  second,  whether  Highness  or  not,  not  unfrcquently  a  dependant  on 
a  third.  Then  come  their  Ex- Majesties  ad  infinitum,"  which  produces  courts 
within  courts,  and  titles  within  titles,  and  cards  upon  cards,  so  that  a  plain  Gentle- 
man becomes  at  last  so  great  a  novelty,  that  more  than  one  of  their  Excellencies, 
with  the  "  Falconieri,'*  think  it  more  remarkable  to  live  and  die  a  simple  **  Don.*' 
Vet  with  all  this,  our  heralds  will  regret  to  hear  there  are  no  Garter,  Norroy,  Ulster, 
or  any  other  king  of  the  kind,  amongst  them ;  the  people  were  born  with  good 
notions  on  the  subject,  every  one  has  the  true  instinct  within  him.  The  cards  of 
inriution,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  are  proportioaably  brilliant;  each  of  them, 
like  their  play-bills,  is  a  little  poemetto  in  its  way.  I  was  seduced  once  to  a 
"  Giuoco  di  Pallone,"  by  a  vignette  of  the  kind.  Ulysses  was  represented  in  his 
ship,  thanking  the  Syrens,  but  tied  to  the  mast  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  their 
mnsic.  No  one  could  mistake  the  allegory,  and  thousands  flocked  to  enjoy  <*  the 
innocent  pleasure."  There  was  little  danger  indeed  to  be  encountered  :  the  mnsic 
a!ul  the  Syrens  were  execrable,  but  the  apologue  was  good,  and  I  gave  the  manager 
as  much  credit  for  it,  as  for  his  entertainment. 

*  Goldoni  has  often  exclusively  painted  from  this  class.  He  belonged  to  it  him- 
self, lived  in  it,  thought  in  it,  and  laboured  for  it  with  the  true  sympathy  of  an 
artist,  who  found  himself  even  In  details  at  home.  The  result  is  natural :  there  is  a 
certain  «  sogoso,"  a  richness  and  plumpness  in  his  portraits,  which  are  wanting 
altogether  in  thoae  of  hia  contemporaries  and  successors,  and  particularly  in  Nota, 
and  which  his  adversaries  have  gone  so  far  as  to  designate,  with  a  sort  of  <<  civil  leer,*' 
the  **  maniere  avocatesca."  His  style,  it  is  true,  now  and  then  smells  strongly 
of  the  bar,  but' there  is  life,  and  reality,  and  nature  about  it.  Nor  is  this  the  only 
principle  of  the  peculiarity  just  noticed.  The  fact  is,  there  is  little  colouring  or 
feature  elsewhere :  there  is  no  such  thing  in  Italy  as  the  infinite  gradations  in  the 
lugher  and  lower  grades  of  England.  The  prince  differs  little  from  the  bourgeois, 
except  in  his  chamberlains,  his  footmen,  his  canopy,  or  his  palace ;  and  there  is  no 
eoontry  in  Europe,  1  believe,  where  pretension  of  blood,  or  aristocracy  of  manner 
or  opinion  is  less  known.  The  «  privil^e"  of  the  French,  and  the  *'  fashion"  of 
the  EogUsh  (the  greater  absurdity  of  the  twoj  is  no  where  to  be  met  with.  In  the 
4fivisioos  of  the  different  classes,  there  is  also,  gecerally  speaking,  less  of  the 
"casti."  Hme  and  circumstance  likewise  have  operated  their  changes.  The 
Avocato  ot  the  *'  Inamorata"  is  now  nearly  extinct.  The  present  generation  are 
more  worldly,  and  may  be  thought  perhaps  less  ecclesiastical.  They  retain,  how- 
ever, more  or  lesj  a  tinge  of  the  Church,  a  sort  of  lay  churchmen,  easily  compre- 
hensible in  a  government  made  up  of  such  anomalies  as  the  Roman. 
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affected  an  official  control  over  all  my  tastes,  had  no  sooner  done  dinner, 
than  I  wrapt  myself  up  in  my  ferraiuolo,  and  walked  down  the  Corso,  to 
what  I  inadvertently  called  the  Gua  D — . 

The  Casa  in  Rome  beais  a  very  different  import  and  consequence  from 
what  it  does  at  Florence.  Here^  when  it  does  exist,  it  especially  implies  the 
residence  of  the  '*  Dii  minores  Gentium ;"  the  Palazzo  is  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Majores,  or  the  Patricians.  These  distinctions,  in  modern  times,  have  no 
doubt  been  much  entrenched  on — a  reform  attributable  as  much  to  the  in- 
creasing poverty  as  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Roman  states ;  but  in  the  pro- 
vinces they  are  still  legible,  and  etiquette  of  all  kinds  is  much  better  preserved 
there  than  in  the  capital.  In  Rome  the  Nam  homines  have  crept  up  into 
part  possession  of  the  territory  of  their  superiors,  and  preferring  a  suite  of 
apartments  in  a  Palazzo  to  their  own  Casas,  however  comfortable,  have  emi- 
grated in  mass,  to  the  dignities  and  proprieties  to  which  an  Englishman  is 
accustomed ;  every  one  assumes  a  sort  of  brevet  rank,  some  degrees  above  his 
real  situation  ;  all  the  orders  are  iSte-a-lSie,  there  is  scarcely  a  position  which 
has  not  its  contrast,  every  thin^  has  a  solemn  burletta  tinge,  which  borders  oa 
the  best  caricature.  The  Medici  get  near  the  Sapienza,  which  is  as  far  off  as 
can  be  imagined  from  the  Consolazione  and  the  Santo  Spiriio.  The  Avocati 
are  sometimes  to  be  found,  at  least  the  oldest,  in  the  gloom  of  the  Strada 
Giulia,  or  in  the  legal  gravity  of  the  lanes  near  the  Curia  Innocenziana ;  but 
by  far  the  majority  of  both  professions  prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  theCorso, 
and  climb  up,  when  they  can,  to  the  tourih  or  6fth  stories  of  some  ex-noble 
palace ;  the  lower  part  or  which  is,  by  prescription,  almost  all  over  Italy,  de- 
livered up  to  the  Duyers  and  sellers  without  clause  or  compunction.  The 
whole  of  the  Campus  Martins  (the  memory  of  which  is  now  preserved  by  a 
single  miserable  alley)  abounds  with  these  magnificent  residences,  to  be 
equalled  only  in  England  by  such  piles  as  Somerset  House.  They  hang 
like  a  loose  suit  about  their  possessors,  or  like  the  skin  which  marks  only 
the  diflerence  between  the  proportions  of  youth  and  age.  The  noble  pro- 
prietor himself,  if  at  all  discoverable,  is  generally  to  be  found  in  the  entrails 
of  his  entresol,  or  in  one  of  those  lurking  dens,  perhaps  the  smallest  chamber 
in  the  house,  which  are  sometimes  to  be  detected  at  the  extremity  of  a  long 
corridore.  Generations  of  strangers  live  and  die  around  him,  whom  he 
knows  not,  and  to  whom  he  is  equally  unknown.  Every  thing  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Cenotaph;  whole  tracts  of  building  have  survived  the  memory 
of  the  families  which  raised  them,  as  the  hive,  the  bees  by  which  it  was  in- 
habited. The  *'  Sic  vos  non  vobis,"  seems  to  be  inscribed  on  every  door. 
Enlarge  this  a  little,  and  the  effect  becomes  sublime.  Modern  Rome  is  the 
shell  of  the  ancient,  and  we  discover  three  or  four  empires,  one  crumbling 
over  the  other,  in  the  ruins  mouldering  upon  ruins  with  which  we  are  encom- 
passed. 

La  Signora  D did  not  come  under  either  of  the  extensive  denomina- 
tions which  1  have  just  enumerated.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  general,  and 
her  husband  was  known  in  Rome  whilst  the  sword  was  still  honoured,  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  feared,  and  the  venerable  axiom  of  her  policy,*' Cedant 
arma  togs,"  had  not  yet  resumed  its  influence  and  importance.  Her  history, 
since  his  death,  was  sHort  and  interesting.    What  la  lamburini  was  amonest 

the  Hellenists  of  Bologna,  la  D was,  or  was  presumed  to  be,  amongst  the 

older  antiquaries  (for  there  are  two  schools)  at  Rome.  Like  the  rest  of  her 
Ceto,  she  had  to  choose  between  her  "Casa"  near  the  Pantheon,  or  a  fifth 
story  in  the  Corso.  I  know  not  how  the  change  accorded  with  her  learned 
avocations,  but  her  two  daughters  did  not  find  its  noise  and  carriages  too  much. 

In  fine  the  die  was  cast,  the  shrine  was  transferred,  and  la  D took  up  her 

residence  in  the  upper  regions  of  the  modern  Carinas,  where  she  held  ortho- 
dox academies,  attracted  lawyers  and  literary  surgeons,  and  was  herself  the 
venerable  oracle,  to  whom  all  "  praisers  of  past  times"  recurred  in  their  diffi- 
culties on  Oscan  and  Cyclopic  antiquity. 

It  was  natural  that  I  should  feel  a  little  more  anxiety  to  see  this  lady,  than 
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might  be  justiiicd  by  a  visit  to  the  same  class  in  other  couatries.  It  was  now 
seven  o'clock,  and  1  was  already  in  the  Corao.  The  moon  was  just  rising, 
aud  the  misu  of  the  Avemaria  were  gradually  dissipating ;  but  a  warm  con- 
fusing haze,  half  light  and  half  darkness,  yet  prevailed  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.  The  caH<^s  were  all  open,  and  crowded,— not  inde^  wlih  politi- 
cians,— for  politics  hcre'are  a  dangerous  luxury,  and  the  events  of  the  day  are 
cautiously  compressed,  without  note  or  comment,  into  the  two  or  three 
meagre  columns  of  the  *'  Notizie'*  and  "  Dia'rio,"  but  with  groups  of  the 
perfect  idlers  of  this  most  iadoleut  of  all  cities,  who,  like  the  night-flower, 
open  the  moment  the  sun  is  down,  and  are  to  be  seen  awaiting,  rather 
than  seeking  or  giving  pK'asure.  The  benches,  which  are  placed  outside,  as 
in  most  other  Italian  cities,  are  the  chief  objects  of  their  gentle  ambition  :  a 
glass  of '*  mezzo,  mezzo/' a  "  granata,"  an  ice,  inferior  indeed  to  the  unri- 
valled **  matonelle"  of  Venice,  their  best  entertainment ;  and  the  "  fonzione" 
of  the  morning,  the  death  of  a  Cardinal,  or  a  new  commission  to  a  sculptor, 
(he  tender  thread  upon  which  they  string  their  desultory  conversation.  The 
illuminated  awnings,  the  Madonna  which  presides  in  «,very  shop,  the  lustres, 
the  little  shrines  at  the  corner  of  almost  every  street,  arc  almost  sufficient  to 
supersede  the  necessity,  at  least  in  the  Corso,  of  any  other  lights;  and  the 
'*  Reverb^res"  of  the  French,  on  the  return  of  the  present  regime^  were,  "  in 
odium  auctoris/'  on  the  very  point  of  being  classeu  amongst  the  cxpurganda 
of  the  Sacred  City.  The  intervention  of  Gonsalvi  providentially  interposed, 
and  they  thus  escaped  the  sweeping  corrections  of  the  Restoration.  The 
improvements,  however,  which  they  still  require  are  so  numerous,  they  might 
as  well  have  been  suppressed  altogether ;  they  are  scattered  up  and  down  at 
great  distances,  and  are  supplied  with  a  singular  economy  of  oil  and  attention, 
rati  7ianies,  and  so  dim,  tHat  we  arc  hardly  aware  of  their  existence,  till  every 
other  light  is  shut  up.  The  most  celebrated  caffe  the  stranger  meets  in  his 
way  down  the  Corso,  or  indeed  in  any  other  part  of  Rome,  is  the  CaBi^Novo, 
a  truly  Roman  establishment,  vast,  magnificent,  slovenly,  means disproportion- 
cd  to  the  end,  and,  like  the  city  itself,  in  many  instances — "  mucha  portada  a 
teja  vana," — a  mighty  portico,  and  nothing  more.  1 1  occupies  the  lower  story 
of  the  Palazzo  Rus|X)Ii,  the  staircase  of  which  rivals  with  the  Braschi  in  every 
thing  but  the  Asiatic  richness  of  its  varied  coloured  marbles ;  the  stranger  en- 
ters at  one  side,  passes  through  a  street  of  anti-chambers,  chambers,  aud  cabi- 
nets, to  billiard-rooms,  &c.  and  finds  himself  at  last  in  an  immense  hall,  which 
may  stand  for  a  ball-room,  a caif^  or  a  church.  This  hall  again  communicates 
with  a  garden  and  the  street ;  it  is  the  veriest  thoroughfare  for  all  but  horses 
and  carriages,  and  all  the  old  and  young  dandyism  of  Rome  may  be  seen 
here  once  at  least  in  the  four-and-twenty  hours.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  its  pleasures  rage  with  peculiar  fervour:  the  supnme  ton  is  to  eat 
without;  the  hall  itself  is  a  mere  highway,  aud  the  sprawling  figures  of  tar- 
nished gold  on  its  ceiling  cannot  redeem  the  filth  aud  neglect  below.  A 
few  artists  sketching  their  neighbours  in  the  alcoves,  a  bald  head  or  two  in 
tlie  more  retired  corners,  a  Maestro  di  lingua  calculating  on  new  pupils,  or 
a  half-pay  soldier  from  the  Army  of  Italy,  are  the  most  regular  amongst  its 
frequenters.  The  gardens  are  in  greater  favour,  and  are  generally  full ;  the 
eye  pierces  with  pleasure  through  their  oranges  and  lustres,  and  evening 
groups,  and  multiplies  them  to  an  extent  far  beyond  the  reality.  On  coming 
out,  1  met  crowds  of  carriages  at  the  door :  the  Corso  generally  closet  with  this 
amusement ;  and  that  noble  must  be  poor  indeed  who  cannot  aflbrd  his  three 
footmen  and  second-hand  equipage,  and  evening  pittance  at  the  Cafii^  Novo. 
It  is  nMlity  not  to  descend,  and  tlie  ceremony  is  conducted  in  the  carriage, 
the  doors  of  which  are  instantly  assailed  by  a  whole  host  of  worshippers.  The 
Guarda  Nobile  rivals  with  the  newly  created  prelate,  and  the  prelate  with  the 
newly  arrived  Russian,  or  any  other  near  or  spaniel  ot  the  kind,  who  is  vain  or 
patient  enough  to  submit  to  the  obser\'ances  of  the  place.  The  "  high  Dama" 
listens  to  their  adoration  with  nonchalance,  and  complains,  with  dignity^  of 
the  weather.    The  prima  sera  is  thus  got  over,  and  a  conversazione  fills  up  the 
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rest ;  but  whether  opera  be  connived  at  or  not,  or  the  theatres  be  open  or 
closed,  the  visit  to  the  CafFi^  Novo  is  an  essential  preliminary ;  to  n^lect 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  being  altogether  razed  out  of  the  list  ot  the 
living. 

This  is  the  hour  for  funerals  in  Florence :  in  Rome  they  are  a  little  earlier, 
and  poetically  accompany  the  setting  of  the  sun.  From  time  to  time,  how- 
ever, we  meet  groups  and  detachments  from  the  confraternities  of  the  Mi- 
sericordia,  on  tneir  way  from  the  grave  home.  In  every  part  of  Italy,  the 
nobles  form  a  targe  proportion  of  these  societies,  and,  as  their  duties  are 
performed  gratis,  they  are  generally  performed  conscientiously  and  well — they 
subscribe  little,  but  dispense  much,  and  charity  is  not  dried  up  in  the  chan- 
nel, through  which  it  has  to  pass.  The  Lutherans  have  wisely,  perhaps,  re* 
tained  their  convents  ;  and  sighs  are  now  and  then  heard  even  in  England  for 
Protestant  Oblati  and  Savrs  de  la  ChariU,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  such 
taxes  as  the  poor  and  other  rates,  which  constantly  beset  the  castle  of  an 
Englishman.  They  do  good  without  the  assistance  of  the  police,  and  their 
costume  of  itself,  as  long  as  there  are  artists  at  Rome,  ought  to  save  them 
from  sneers  and  abolition. 

The  moon  illuminated  the  upper  story  of  this  street  of  palaces,  a  name  to 
which  it  has  as  much  title  as  its  celebrated  rival  in  Genoa.  The  rest  of  the 
mass  was  in  solemn  shade.  1  passed  several  of  these  leviathans,  of  whose 
appellation  and  founders  I  yet  knew  nothing, — and  soon  found  myself  at  the 
entrance  of  one,  which  in  England  might  rank  as  one  side  of  a  square, 
and  in  Rome  was  respected  and  respectable  enough  among  its  brethren. 
There  was  no  Stdsse  or  guarda  portone,  evidence  in  limine  of  the  multifarious 
character  of  the  inhabitants,  a  colony  rather  than  a  family;  and  the  nearest  to 

heaven  of  the   little  community  was  the  Signora  1> herself.     I  had  no 

guide.  There  was  no  servant  to  correct  me ;  even  at  Florence  I  had  been 
taught  not  always  to  expect  light.  I  was  left  to  my  own  discretion  and  en- 
quiries ;  but  fortunately,  on  advancing,  1  found  that  the  enormous  unglazed 
windows  on  the  landing-places  afforded  me  moonshine  enough.  Not  a  single 
stir  betokened  the  least  sentiment  of  life  in  this  extensive  edifice;  and  I  found 
myself,  after  travelling  bv  just  stages  to  the  top,  in  face  of  the  apartments  of  the 
D  ■,  without  any  evidence  that  I  had  yet  entered  an  inhabited  palace.  1 
groped  in  vain  for  the  iron  bell  at  the  first  door  which  presented  itself — my 
appeal  was  not  answered  until  repeated.  A  little  wicket  was  then  withdrawn 
with  some  caution,  and  a  sibylline-looking  visage  advancing  slowly,  and  scarcely 
tit  by  her  brazen  lamp,  proposed  at  the  t)rifice  the  usual  preliminary  question^ 
in  the  shrillest  accent  of  the  country.  My  hesitation,  as  much  as  my  Italian, 
explained  my  nation  and  wishes,  and  1  was  admitted,  with  a  ghostly  smile, 
to  the  anti-chamber.  A  laige  "  focone"  burnt,  or  rather  slumbered  in  the 
centre.  A  few  drowsy  figures,  the  servants  of  the  chief  invited,  nodded  at 
each  other  over  the  white  ashes :  the  walls  were  hung  with  whole  yards  of 
dismal-looking  paintings,  which  were  only  less  bad  than  the  dingy  white- 
wash beneath.  A  gloomy  lamp  Lumt  near,  and  behind  it  a  tall  ivory  cruci- 
fix, placed  with  much  negligence  on  an  old  table,  which  had  been  once  gilt  ^ 
and  vineered.  The  first  impression  was  unfavourable  to  all  but  to  a  pro- 
fessed traveller.  The  salone  was  only  a  folio  edition  of  the  anti-chamber. 
The  room  was  large  and  dusky,  and,  like  the  preceding,  black  with  painting, 
and  freezing  with  all  its  population  of  tapestry  and  frescos.  The  Signora  her- 
self was  seated  on  a  thrice- washed  satin  sofa  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
empty  chairs,  from  which  all  symptoms  of  gilding  had  long  since  disappeared. 
A  brasier  was  strangely  exiled  to  the  middle  of  the  apartment;  for  here  there 
is  no  fireplace  in  snow  or  rain :  the  single  misty  brazen  lamp,  the  antique 
palsied  table,  a  few  marble  fragments,  two  or  three  cinque  cento  looking 
quaitos,  and  a  small  fat  spaniel  called  "  Farfaletta,"  whom  nothing  could 
awake  or  provoke,  were  the  only  furniture  of  this  favourite  presence  chamber. 
The  obscurity,  as  may  be  supposed,  could  hardly  be  dispersed  by  this  scanty 
twilight,  and  the  eye  with  difficulty  reached  the  ceiling;  iti  ornaments  rather 
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enhanced  than  enlivened  the  ^loom — it  was  deeply  carved  and  caverned 
with  coflfers  and  embroidered  with  heavy  ^ilt  rosettes.,  and  sprawling  subjects 
from  the  interminable  mythologic  allegories  of  the  later  Latins,  improved  by 
the  cumbrous  concetti  of  the  modern  Italians,  from  Polydore  Caravaggio 
down  to  Luca  Giordano  and  his  school,  but  all  so  blotted  by  damp  and  time, 
that  they  served  for  little  other  purpose,  than  as  a  fit  ground,  or  accompani- 
ment to  the  circle,  which  had  already  been  assembled  below. 

The  composition  of  this  coterie,  or  **  conversation,"  was  not  less  peculiar 
than  the  a|)artment.  There  was  nothing  patrician  in  its  appearance,  either 
in  dress  or  manner;  neither  had  it  the  coarse  egoism,  and  narrow  homeli- 
ness, of  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  North.  There  is  much  less  solidity  and  adapta- 
tion to  the  real  and  positive,  than  in  our  middle  classes ;  but,  in  return,  we 
find  more  polish,  the  workmanship  surpasses  the  material,  considerable  ac- 
quisition, and  frequently  considerable  capacity,  an  intimate  relish  of  intel- 
lectual pleasures,  the  affectation  in  the  absence  of  the  reality  of  these  excel- 
lences: such  in  general  are  the  distinctives  of  the  ''  mezzo  ceto"  of  Rome. 
So  far  they  may  be  considered  superior  to  the  same  class,  in  other  Italian 
cities ;  and  this  superiority  is  principally  attributable  to  the  powerful  and 
universal  influence  of  the  Art5.  The  Arts  are  every  thing,  country,  patriotism, 
politics,  power,  at  Rome ;  they  absorb  or  develope  the  whole  national  intel- 
lect; they  are  the  sources  of  their  virtues  and  defects.  Antiquities  ascend  a 
little  higher  in  the  scale  ^  but  treated  as  they  are,  with  the  solitary  exceptions 
of  Visconti  and  Cancellieri,  they  conduct  to  no  enlarged  historic  or  philoso- 
phic result,  but  lead  rather  to  the  petty  erudition  otdetail.  Every  hillock 
is  pregnant,  for  these  microscopic  eyes,  with  some  unexplored  mystery;  every 
stone  of  their  city,  as  every  line  of  their  classics,  is  a  good  ground  for  a  war- 
fare or  alliance.  Theory  is  built  out  of  theory,  to  be  blown  down  in  its 
turn,  like  a  pack  of  cards,  by  the  first  adventurer;  and  the  geography  changes 
like  the  heart  in  the  Comedian,  at  the  choice  or  convenience  of  every  new 
speculator.  These  transitions  are  piquant  and  exciting  to  a  population, 
who  have  scarcely  any  other  stimulant,  and  are  so  dependant  on  every  new 
discovery,  that  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  that  expectation  should  be  on  the 
tiptoe  at  every  new  excavation.*  They  form  the  events  of  the  da;^,  and,  with 
the  ceremonies  of  her  four  hundred  churches,  are  the  principal  items  in  the 
jejune  ^f/f  of  the  modern  city.  The  workers  of  these  wonders,  like  the 
magicians  of  Egypt,  are  regarded  with  corresponding  respect  by  the  people, 

*  No  one  can  ever  forget,  wbo  has  been  once  at  Rome,  the  bulletins,  the  true 
bulletins  of  the  Medusa.  Tbey  are  the  best  instance  of  tb«  **  parturiunt  montes," 
ftc.  on  record.  It  was  «  dreamt"  and  <<  dreamt*'  that  there  ivere  treasures  Lost  in 
the  siege  under  Belisarins,  and  piestrved  since  in  the  mud  of  the  Tybei*.  Authori- 
ties  were  quoted,  to  prove,  as  usual,  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  every  side  ;  and  this 
dream,  *<whicb  was  not  all  a  dream,"  in  consideration  of  the  high  person  who 
dreamt  it,  was  ordered  to  be  converted  forthwith  into  fact.  Tlie  miracle  was  more 
difficult  than  such  Aings  generally  are  ;  and  her  Grace,  after  enquiring  in  vain  for 
what  she  dreamt,  after  the  manner  of  Pharaoh,  thought  it  judicious  to  explore. 
Taming  tbeTyber  has  been  thought  a  bad  plan  since  the  time  of  Julius  Ciesar,  and 
it  was  resolved,  <*  permissu  superiorum,"  to  drag,  A  vessel  stationed  on  the 
river,  and  called  with  peculiar  felicity  the  Medusa,  was  to  fish,  fine,  or  at  least 
convert,  every  thing  into  stone.  A  Roman  understands  how  these  things  are 
managed,  and  Rome  was  contented  to  admire  and  wait.  Our  Englishmen,  joint- 
stock  mad,  rushed  at  once  into  the  net,  and  brought  home  shsires.  The  Tybcr  was 
dragged,  and  the  first  day  a  great  quantity  of  mud  was  drawn.  Curiosity  was 
excited ;  the  second  day  produced  a  limb  or  two ;  the  bulletin  of  the  third  an- 
nonnced  a  full-grown  statue,  weighing  a  very  proportionable  weight.  Unfortu- 
nately an  artist  near  recognized  in  the  nouveMu  venu,  an  old  «*  cquaintance, 
and  proceeded  to  point  out  the  fatal  scars,  which  more  thafa  once  have  driven  heroes 
out  of  their  incognitos.  The  evidence  was  conclusive  :  the  Medusa  and  her  dis- 
coveries were  compelled  to  disappear,  and  the  barbarism  of  Belisarius  and  bis  com- 
panions once  more  returned  "  sub  jndice." 
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who  have  a  supersiiiion  In  literature,  as  well  as  in  relij^ton,  and  are  likely  t(y 
be  considered  so  for  many  years  longer,  until  the  re-appearance  of  such  men  a» 
Winklemann,  Lessing,  and  Visconti,  whose  spirit  of  true  philosophy  in  the 
Arts,  like  the  rod  of  Moses,  is  destined  to  devour  the  pretensions  and  jug- 
glery of  their  predecessors. 

\a  Signora  D—  was  one  of  the  acknowledged  stars  of  this  system  of  an- 
tiquarians. Blue  stockings  are  hardly  known  in  Italy,  for  ladies  are  learned, 
and  preserve  their  sex;  they  read,  wri'e,  and  often  think,  as  well  for  them- 
selves as  for  others.  But  their  influence  is,  perhaps,  more  fek  than  admitted ; 
female  senates,  though  they  have  changed  their  attributes  since  the  time  of 
Heliogabalus,  and  are  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  "  Parlement 
d' Amour,"  have  not  altogether  lost  their  sway  over  the  p;raver  sex.  The  Re- 
volutiou  created  or  permitted  the  explosion  of  some  oratorical  talent,*  and 
the  Academy  of  Tyberina  is  indebted  not  only  for  their  Sala,  but  for  other 
contributions  of  a  more  intellectual  kind,  to  the  Marchesa,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs.f  I  cannot  decidedly  determine  whether  this  be  traditional  ^  the  race 
of  the  Vittoria  Colonnas  is  not  quite  extinct,  but  they  have  preferred  the 
North  to  the  South,  and  in  the  jiersons  of  the  Albrizzi,  &c.  have  long 
since  emigrated  to  Lombardy  and  Venice.  Personal  charms  are  as  much 
as  possible  separated  from  all  this;  the  owl  is  a  natural  accompaniment 
to  age  and  gravity,  the  spear  ^nd  caduceus  are   seldom  seen  (at  least  in 

Italy)  in  the  hands  of  Venus.     La  D could  not  have  come,  if  at  any 

])eriod  of  her  life,  under  the  latter  category.  She  had  heen  for  many 
years  attainted  with  suspicions  of  increasing  ugliness ;  the  last  five  years 
had  grievously  added  to  the  imputation.  She  was,  moreover,  of  that 
strict  scientific  or  sibylline  contour,  which  approaches  the  sign  of  inter- 
rogation which  so  scandalized  Pope,  and  the  interrogative  inquisitive- 
ness  and  penetration  about  all  her  person  might  well  have  justified  the 
fears  of  the  ignorant.  She  was  bent,  pointed,  and  pinched  ;  and  the  habitual 
black  rendered  her  still  more  diminutive  ;  but  in  her  face  there  was  a  certain 
l)onhommie  lying  among  the  acerbities  of  her  literary  physiognomy,  and  in  her 
eye  a  sparkle  of  the  past,  a  twilight  remembrance  ot  earlier  life,  which  show- 
ed the  spirit  was  not  decaying  with  the  body,  but  had  risen  above  it,  and 
was  quietly  enough  seated  upon  its  ruins.  She  was  just  the  link  between  the 
protector  and  the  proteg^,  or  rather  she  was  alternately  each,  and  whilst  she 
save  "  conversazioni*'  to  those  to  whom  she  was  as  a  sun,  she  was  satellite 
in  her  turn  to  other  suns  above  her.  She  .was  a  singular  antiquary  amongst 
women,  and  a  siiigular  woman  amongst  antiquarians.  Her  glory  was  her 
*'  Latium  ;"  it  was  her  history,  with  the  learned,  but  her  political  history  was 

*  Female  Jacobinical  societies,  one  of  the  improvements  of  the  Revolution  in 
France,  were  introduced  by  the  reforming  bayonets  of  Massena  into  Rome.  A 
lady  of  high  rank  in  the  city  was  pointed  out  to  me,  who,  a  model  of  domestio  . 
duty  in  h11  its  relations,  was  so  seized  by  the  epidemic  of  the  day  as  to  appear 
amongst  the  first  in  the  opening  of  one  of  these  arenas  uf  debate,  and,  contraiy  to 
expectation,  burst  into  a  violent  panegyric  on  *<  the  blessings  of  polygamy,"  and  a 
prophecy  of  the  effects  it  was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  approaching  regenera- 
tion of  Europe ;  but,  added  my  informer,  "after  an  eloquent  harangue,  iu  which  her 
beauty  and  unimAtion  convinced  the  gentlemen,  she  returned  home  to  her  family  to 
refute  by  her  conduct,  the  absurdity  of  the  evils  of  her  oration.*' 

t'rhe  Marchesa  IVl ,  to  whose  house  the  Tyberina  have  now  migrated  from 

their  rooms  near  the  Pnntheon.  She  is  a  female  academician  of  the  first  water, 
known  by  *<  a  voice"  which  for  its  delicacy  may  rival  with  the  gentle  organ  of  the 
Countess  A — — .  I  had  the  felicity  to  see  her  once  enter  the  ShU,  where  she  was 
received  with  honours,  which  she  could  only  claim  on  the  ground  of  intellectual 
beauty.  Her  exterior  is  uo  evidence  of  midnight  vigils,  or  fasting,  aft^r  the  man- 
ner of  the  andents,  but  may  well  be  entitled  to  the  designation  of  the  *'cras8a 
Minerva.*'  The  immediate  cause  of  her  present  popularity  is  the  asylum  which  she 
gave  to  the  Academicians,  on  their  secession,  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Campidoglio. 
The  history  of  this  occurreuce  is  curious,  aud  may  deserve  some  notice  on  a  future 
occasion. 
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not  less  known  or  remembered :  during  the  occupation  of  the  French,  and 
though  altogether  without  the  motives  of  the  higher  classes,  she  was  distin- 
guished for  her  adherence,  inflexible  and  daring,  to  their  cause.  She  refused 
every  kind  of  communication  with  the  generals  of  the  republic  or  the  empire; 
and  Miollis  (an  exaggeration,  perhaps,  of  her  own  coterie)  is  said  to  have 
solicited,  and  solicited  in  vain.  This  assumption  of  aristocratic  attitudes  is 
amusing  enough  in  a  female  philosopher,  a  little  above  the  bourgeoisie  of 
a  depopulated  town ;  but  here  there  is  so  much  of  the  decorous  and  the 
jBtyo^nrpciri^f  of  the  old  legitimates  in  every  thing,  that  we  are  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at6oding.it,  even  in  an  antiquarian  of  the  mmo  ceio. 

After  the  ceremonial  of  my  presentation — but  1  fear  J  shall  trespass  too 
much  on  the  space  allotted  me  in  these  pages,  and  I  roust  reserve  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene  until  the  next  number. 
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Miss  Celesiina  Mac  Swadlum, 

"  Married  by  special  licence,  on  the  first  inst.  at  Kilmaclush,  by  the 
Dean,  Brabazon  Dashwood  Brady,  Esq.  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Hercules 
Brady,  Esq.  of  Knock-down  Lodge,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  grandson 
of  the  late  Sir  Rhadamanthus  Dashwood,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  cousin  to  the  present  Lord  Eaglemount,  to  Fla* 
minda  Dorothea  Murphy,  youngest  daughter  of  Tbeophilus  Murphy, 
Esq.  of  Bloom-park,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  niece  to  the  present 
Sir  Orlando  Casey.     Afler  the  ceremony  the  happy  couple,  &c.  &c." 

The  above  announcement,  which  figured  some  time  back  in  the 
matrimonial  comer  of  the  Freeman's  Journal,  is  a  perfect  sample  of 
Irish  domestic  oratory.  The  public  are  indebted  for  it  to  the  genius 
of  Miss  Celestina  M 'Swadlum,  bridemaid  in  ordinary  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmaclush,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  who  in  that  capacity  has 
cultivated  with  peculiar  zeal  the  art  of  emblazoning  the  most  interest- 
ing of  family  events.  The  merits  of  this  composition  do  not  appear 
"upon  the  surface,"  as  the  modern  phrase  is:  for  the  benefit,  therefore, 
of  the  uninitiated,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  dogged  dulness  of  any  com* 
mentator  to  analyse  and  expound  them.  I  foresee  that  I  may  be 
volumihons ;  but  the  fair  daughters  of  Erin,  for  whose  edification  this 
graphic  effort  is  especially  intended,  will  bear  with  me. 

"  Married."  That 's  a  fact,  briefly  and  simply  told  by  '*  a  propev 
word  in  its  proper  place." 

*'  By  special  licence."  A  fact  also,  but  skilfully  put  forward  with 
an  eye  to  efifect.  Whether  Flaminda  Dorothea  Murphy  were  married 
by  special  licence  or  by  bans,  the  contract  was  equally  binding  on  the 
parties  ;  bu^Miss  M'Swadlum  well  knew,  that  great  indeed  was  the 
difference  in  point  of  eclat  with  which  the  tidings  of  the  memorable 
event  would  burst  upon  every  tea-party  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  one  or  the  other  form  of  the  ceremony.  It  was  im- 
portant to  inform  them  and  the  empire  at  large,  first,  that  the  happy 
couple  were  Protestants  ;  secondly,  that  the  cost  of  a  licence  was  no 
object  to  them  ;  and  thirdly,  that  Miss  Flaminda's  maiden  sensibility 
had  been  spared  the  cruel  exposure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  delay,  of 
three  public  announcements  of  the  state  of  her  affections. 

*'  By  the  Dean  of  Kilmaclush.*'   A  rhetorical  flourish.     The  cere- 
mony was  not  performed  by  the  Dean  of  Kilmaclush.    That  pious  and 
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able  churchman  had  set  out  the  day  before  for  the  spiritual  camp  at 
Carlow,  to  co-operate  in  the  noble  project  of  healing  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  Ireland;  by  thcf  soothing  balm  of  theological  controversy. 

'*  Eldest  son  of  Hercules  Brady,  Esq.  of  Knock-down  lodge,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  (Miss  Celestina  might  have  added)  of  the 
Marshalsea  of  die  Four  Courts,  in  the  city  of  Dublin — for  there  it  was  that 
the  elder  Mr.  Brady  constantly  resided  for  several  months  preceding 
the  marriage  of  his  son,  and  there  it  was  that  he  signed  the  settlemaits ; 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  timely  relief  afforded  by  a  part  of  Miss 
Murphy's  fortune  (which  by  the  way  was  only  750/.,  and  therefore 
not  4000Z.  in  the  funds,  besides  expectations  from  an  aunt  at  Bath,  as 
her  bridemaid  represented  it)  there  he  must  have  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  or  else  have  submitted  to  see  Knock-down  Lodge  knocked 
down  to  the  highest  bidder. 

"  Grandson  to  Sir  Rhadamanthus.*'  This  learned  and  remarkable, 
of  whom  it  may  truly  be  said  that  •  ♦  •  ♦ 

•  "Cousin  of  Lord  Eaglemount." — True — ^not,  however,  a  first,  or 
second,  or  third,  or  fourth^  or  fifth  cousin — ^but  an  Irish  cousin. 

"  Youngest  daughter'* — only  daughter,  and  therefore  both  youngest 
and  eldest — but  the  former  as  suggesting  ideas  of  juvenility  was  skil<« 
fully  preferred. 

"  Bloom  Park." — There  is  little  truth  in  the  .common  assertion,  that 
*'  man  has  done  so  little  for  Ireland."  He  has,  on  the  contrary,  giveA 
to  the  bleakest  spots,  in  the  bleakest  districts,  such  picturesque  and 
fascinating  names,  that  every  county  would  appear  in  description  'to  be 
a  paradise  of  villas.  How  cheering  to  the  fancy~*-how  associated  with 
ideas  of  ornament  and  shelter,  and  rural  elegance  and  ease ;  her  Beech- 
groves,  and  Fir-groves,  and  Grove-mounts,  and  Rose-mounts,  and  Wood- 
parks,  and  Bloom-parks  !  Bloom-park,  the  seat  of  Theophilus  Murphy, 
Esq.  is  to  be  seen  about  two  miles  to  the  right  of  the  mail-coach  road 
leading  fVom  Bally-smashem  to  Killbotherum,  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 
The  site  of  this  commodious  mansion,  (one  of  the  most  picturesque  in 
that  part  of  Ireland)  is  on  the  acclivity  of  a  primeval  mountain,  sup- 
posed to  be  among  the  most  ancient  in  the  three  kingdoms,  which 
ascends  in  proud  and  barren  sublimity  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  front,  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  is  an  expanse  of  noble  bog — diversified  here  and 
there  by  clusters  of  turf-stacks,  and  presenting  on  its  western  border, 
far  in  the  distance,  yet  distinctly  visible  from  the  windows  of  the  break- 
fast-parlour, the  still  perfect  skeletons  of  two  houses  that  were  burnt 
down  during  the  rebellion  of  ninety-eight  The  itaansion  itself  has  been 
constructed  upon  the  chastest  principles  of  Irish  architecture — ^walls 
with  gable-ends,  high  slanting  roof,  hall-door  in  the  centre,  and  a 
window  for  every  room.  Its  western  aspect  and  elevated  position  give 
it  the  full  benefit  of  the  bracing  gales,  that  during  the  winter  months 
sweep  across  the  Atlantic,  and  moan  pathetically  through  every  crevice 
of  the  building,  like  the  sounds  of  a  distont  death-cry.  The  trees  of  the 
Park,  from  which  the  mansion  takes  its  name,  have  not  yet  grown  up  : 
but  there  are  some  acres  of  thriving  young  plantations  of  fir  and  larch, 
which,  in  about  twenty  years  more  (if  not  previously  cut  down  for  pike« 
handles,  or  to  pay  off  incumbrances)  will  justify  the  present  designa- 
tion of  the  place.     The  immediate  vicinity  of  Bloom-park  is  not  with- 
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out  some  local  recollections  of  an  interesting  kind.  At  the  Cross  (cross 
roads)  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  house,  a  person  named  James 
Carney,  commonly  called  Sham  us  Rou,  was  hanged  in  chains,  forty  years 
ago,  for  the  murder  of  a  tythe-proctor.  A  heap  of  stones,  by  the  road- 
side, marks  the  spot  where  the  victim  received  the  mortal  blow.  Near  to 
this  is  a  field,  where  more  recently  a  magistrate  of  the  county  broke  his 
neck  at  a  fox-chase.  The  historical  ruins,  on  the  verge  of  the  bogj 
have  been  already  mentioned.  In  the  bog  itself  there  have  been  dis- 
covered, within  the  last  half  century,  a  Carthaginian  sabre,  wanting  only 
the  handle,  and  three- quarters  of  the  blade  ;  some  fragments  of  a  gold 
bracelet,  of  the  fashion  usually  worn  by  court-ladies  in  the  time  of 
King  Malachi,  and  the  horns  of  a  moosk-deer,  and  the  body  of  a  man 
in  high  preservation,  supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  an  ancient  Irish 
Rapparee  : — such  is  Blooropark. 

"  The  present  SirOriando  Casey," — meaning  thereby,  at  the  least,  an 
Irish  baronet ;  but  there  never  was  a  late,  and  never  will  be  a  future 
Sir  Orlando.  Orlando  Casey  was  an  active,  pushing,  and  prosperous 
button-manufacturer  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  In  the  course  of  time  he 
threw  himself  into  the  Corporation,  seized  the  proper  moments  to  be 
loyal,  proposed  resolutions,  coughed  down  amendments,  figured  upon 
juries  in  ninety-eight,  was  made  a  sheriff,  carried  up  an  address  to  the 
Castle,  and  came  down  "  the  present  Sir  Orlando  Casey." 

Considering  the  long-bowism  of  the  above,  no  one  would  suspect 
that  Miss  M'Swadlum  was  over-piously  inclined  ;  yet«  strange  to  say, 
she  has  contrived  to  reconcile  a  departure  from  accuracy  in  her  reports 
of  sublunary  transactions  with  the  most  edifying  anxiety  for  the  souls 
of  her  benighted  countrymen.     From. her  spirftual  alertness  she  is 
styled  by  the  profane  wits  of  the  county.  Saint  Celestina  ;  but  she 
smiles  in  exalted  scorn  at  such  impious  waggery.     One  of  her  favourite 
plans  for  carrying  her  holy  objects,  has  much  originality.     The  mo- 
ment the  potatoe  crop  is  expected  to  fail  ^n  a  particular  district,  Miss 
M*Swadlum,  ever  remembering  that  food  ibr  the  soul  is  the  great  want 
of  Ireland,  lays  in  a  supply  of  the  most  nutritious  tracts,  and  keeping  a 
steady   eye  upon  the  progress  of  the  visitation  from  the  first  per- 
ceptible collapse  of    the    public  jaw,  down   to  the  final   stages   of 
abdominal  grumbling,  seizes  the  happy  moment  of  confirmed  inani- 
mation, and  pours  in  the  mental  aliment  upon  the  attenuated  popula- 
tion.    This  method  of  conversion  has  not  succeeded  according  to  its 
merits ;  for  Popei^,  more  indomitable  than  the  wild  elephant,  refuses 
to  be  subjugated  even  by  an  empty  stomach ;  but  Miss  M'Swadlum 
does  not  repine  at  the  failure.     '*  She  feels,"  to  use  her  own  expressive 
language,  "  a  noble  consciousness  of  having  done  her  duty.''     And  yet 
her  powers  of  proselytism  are  unquestionable.     Since  her  ministry 
commenced  (about  five  years  ago)  she  has  brought  over  two  lame  beg- 
garmen  of  Kilmaclush  to  eat  meat  on  a  Friday ;  and  latterly  a  most  in- 
teresting little  half<starved  orphan  girl,  only  six  years  old,  has  been  so 
moved  by  her  arguments  and  her  gingerbread,  that  she  has  consented  to. 
become  a  good  child,  and  renounce  die  errors  of  Popery,  upon  the  sole 
condition  of  being  comfortably  provided  for  in  a  Protestant  charity- 
school. 

Miss  M'S.  has  been  for  the  last  ten  years  in  her  thirtieth  year.     Her 
person  is  rather  above  the  middle  size ;  but  this  she  corrects  by  a  pious 
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stoop.     As  to  her  face,  from  her  rapturous  hohness  it  must  be  admitted 
that  she  has  **  Heaven  in  Iier  eye ;"  but  there  is  nothing  celestial  about 
the  other  features.     They  are,  on  the  contrary,  rather  marked  by  a 
certain  terrestrial  acidity,  which  strangers  to  her  spiritual  worth  might 
at  first  sight  confound  with  the  symptoms  of  an  intolerant  spirit.     Her 
dress  is  elaborately  ascetic,  both  in  form  and  colour :  she  has  deter* 
mined  not  to  risk  her  eternal  prospects  for  the  sake  of  worldly  flounces 
and  trimmings,  and  looks  upon  flame-coloured  silk  as  a  type  of  never- 
ending  combustion.     Her  ordinary  conversation  is   tea-and-tractish  ; 
that  is  to  say,  she  talks  of  new  plans  of  conversion,  and  of  the  failings 
of  her  neighbours.     She  thinks  that  Sir  Harcourt  Lees  is  the  most  lucid 
of  divines,  in  his  lucid  intervals;  she  thinks  the  Church  is  in  danger; 
she  thinks  with  Doctor  Magee  that  the  religion  of  the  Catholics  is 
abominable — and  further  agrees  with  him  in  thinking  that  they  have  no 
religion.     She  thinks  that  Doctor  Doyle,  with  his  Popish  propaganda 
doctrines,  wants  to  set  fire  to  all  Ireland,  and  particularly  to  the  parish 
of  Kilmaclush ;  and  to  avert  such  a  crisis,  she  thinks  that  Mrs.  Hannah 
More  ought  to  be  made  an  Irish  bishop,    and  that  Lady  Morgan 
ought  to  be  crucified. 

Miss  M'Swadlum  is  a  permanent  vice-president  of  the  Kilmacrusb* 
London-^vel-Hibernian-Female-Branch  -  Auxiliary-  Tract-distribution 
Society  ;  but  she  denies  that  she  either  proposed  or  seconded  their  cele- 
brated fourth  supplemental  resolution — '^^  that,  to  prevent  misrepre- 
sentation, all  the  important  objects  of  the  society  were  in  future  to  be 
carried  into  effect  by  a  committee,  to  consist  of  twelve  gentlemen  and 
as  many  ladies,  with  liberty  to  increase  their  numbers." 


THE    FOREST    SANCTUARY,    A    POEM.* 

**  The  Forest  Sanctuary'*  is  a  very  charming  poem,  bearing  those  cha- 
racteristics   which  distinguish   all   tne   hitherto    published  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Henians,  and  with  which  our  readers  must  be  familiar.     Among  our  later 
female  writers,  Mrs.  H.  is  eminently  conspicuous  for  purity  of  subject,  grace, 
fertility  of  fancy,  and  a  mode  of  expression  at  once  feminine  and  happy.     She 
commonly  uses  imagery  of  great  force  and   beauty,  tinged  with  that  melan- 
choly hue  of  thought,  which,  however  irrcconcileable  it  may  appear  with  our 
general  impressions  of  pleasurable  sensation,  is  undeniably  one  of  its  most 
obvious  excitements.     In  her  shorter  detached  pieces^  Mrs.  Hemans  has  ex- 
hibited great  felicity  and  beauty;  a  sustained  elegance  of  diction  and  imagery,^ 
which  in  longer  poems  could  hardly  be  expected^  and  the  want  of  which  m 
an  equal  proportion  mighty  by  hasty  readers,  be  considered  a  falling-off.    Too 
few  observe  the  aim  of  a  writer,  or  look  at  the  way  in  which  be  wishes  his 
efforts  to  be  regarded.    Each  one  examines  a  work  with  his  own  preposses- 
sions and  notions  of  what  is  correct,  and  few  agree  respecting  it.      Some 
criticise  as  if  there  were  a  fixed  standard  for  the  productions  oi  genius,  and 
its  labours  were  to  be  tried  by  the  graduated  rule  uf  an  academy  or  society  of 
literature;  an  idea  still  more  preposterous.    While  a  third  class,  if  they  see  a 
writer  has  produced  some  exquisite  morceau  of  a  few  stanzas,  expect  that  the 
next  thing  he  undertakes,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  character,  subject, 
or  length,  shall  be  sustained  at  an  equal  pitch  of  excellence,  throughout  its- 
whole  compass.    For  the  last  reason  particularly,  the  present  poem  will  not 
please  many  readers,  so  much  as  some  of  Mrs.  Uemans'  former  and  shorter 
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productions.  But  this  is  not  the  way  to  judge  rightly;  let  it  be  examined  by 
Itself^  without  reference  to  preceding  efforts.  Though  "The  Forest  Sanc- 
tuary'' may  possess  less  interest  for  some  readers  than  if  the  story  had  been 
made  more  of,  by  the  introfluction  of  startling  incidents  and  passionate  details, 
the  author  has  looked  upon  it  in  a  different  point  of  view ;  and  while  dealing 
less  minutely  and  more  generally  with  her  subject  than  some  mav  think  right, 
has  given  us  a  poem  which  throws  no  discredit  on  her  welt-deserved  re- 
potation. 

The  scene  of  **  The  Forest  Sanctuary"  is  laid  in  Old  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  time  is  during  the  short  reformation,  which  cast  upon  that  now 
most  degraded  of  nations,  a  casual  brightness  only  to  render  the  succeeding 
j^loom  more  hideous.  The  curse  of  priestcraft  and  superstition,  the  infamous 
connection  of  political  and  religious  power,  for  the  purpose  of  enchaining 
and  debasing  the  human  mind^  inactive  for  a  moment  to  recoil  with  more 
hellish  violence,  had  allowed  the  light  of  the  reformation  an  interval  to  cast 
one  feeble  flash  before  it  was  utterly  extinguished.  It  was  at  that  period  a 
priest,  named  Gonzalez,  and  his  two  sisters  were  burned  near  each  other,  for 
the  reformed  faith  ;  and  upon  this  incident  Mrs.  Hemans  has  founded  part  of 
her  poem,  with  those  additions  and  alterations  of  poetical  invention,  which 
were  needed  to  work  out  her  design.  The  hero  of  the  poem  is  a  reformed 
Spaniard,  and  it  commences  by  his  address  to  his  son,  followed  by  a  retrospec- 
tive view  of  the  sufferings  of  his  three  friends  Alvar  and  his  sisters,  and 
his  own  imprisonment  and  ultimate  flight  to  America.  The  opening  stanzas 
are  very  beautiful : — 

**  The  voices  of  my  home  I — I  bear  them  still ! 

They  have  been  with  me  through  the  dreamy  night-— 

The  blessed  household  voices,  wont  to  fill 

hij  heart's  clear  depths  with  unalloy'd  delight ! 

I  hear  them  still,  unchang'd  : — though  some  from  earth 

Are  music  parted,  and  the  tones  of  mirth— 

AVild,  silvery  tones,  that  rang  through  days  more  bright ! 

Have  died  in  others,— yet  to  me  tbey  come, 
Singing  of  boyhood  back — the  voices  of  my  home  ! 

They  call  mc  through  this  hush  of  woods,  reposing 
In  the  grey  stillness  of  the  summer  mom. 
They  wander  by  when  heavy  flowers  are  closing, 
Anil  thoughts  grow  deep,  and  winds  and  stars  are  bom } 
Ev'n  MS  a  fount's  remember*d  gusbings  burst 
On  the  parch'd  traveller  in  bis  hour  of  thirst. 
E'en  thus  they  haunt  me  with  sweet  sounds  till  worn 
By  quenchless  longings,  to  my  soul  1  say— 
Oh  !  for  the  dove*8  swift  wings,  that  I  might  flee  away. 

And  find  mine  ark  ! — yet  whither  ?— 1  must  bear 
A  yearning  heart  within  roe  to  the  grave. 
I  am  of  those  o*er  whom  a  breath  of  air— 
Just  darkening  in  its  course  the  lake's  bright  ware. 
And  sighiog  through  the  feather}*  canes — ^hath  i>ower 
To  call  up  shadows  in  the  silent  hour. 
From  the  dim  past,  as  from  a  wizard's  cave  ! — 
So  must  it  be ! — ^Tbese  skies  above  me  spread. 
Are  they  my  own  soft  skies  ? — Ye  rest  not  here,  my  dead  I" 

The  whole  poem  is  descriptive  of  mental  suffering  rather  than  of  action. 
In  this  Mrs.  Hemans  has  followed  what  is  at  present,  perhaps,  the  popular  taste, 
bat  by  so  doing  has  rendered  her  subject  less  striking  than  it  would  nave  been  had 
it  unfolded  a  succession  of  forcible  details.  There  was  a  good  opportunity  for 
poetical  description  in  the  preparatory  horrors  of  the  Auto  dafk  \  but  respect- 
ing this  dreadful  scene,  Mrs.  Hemans  is  brief;  fearing,  no  doubt,  to  injure 
her  main  effect.  The  Spanish  narrator  of  his  story  dwells  upon  the  fate  of 
his  friends,  martyred  for  embracing  the  Protestant  doctrines.    The  descrip- 
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lion  of  the  brother  and  his  two  sisters  is  good ;  that  of  IneZj  indeed,  so  beau- 
tiful that  we  must  copy  it  here. 

"  And  she  to  die  ! — she  loved  the  laughing  earth 

With  such  deep  joy  in  its  fresh  leaves  nud  fl overs  ! 

— Was  not  her  smile  even  as  the  sudden  birth 

Of  a  young  rainbow,  colonring  vernal  showers  ? 

Ves !  but  to  meet  her  fawn- like  step,  to  hear 

The  gushes  of  wild  song,  so  silvery  clear, 

Which,  oft  unconsciously,  in  happier  hours 

Plow*d  from  her  lips,  was  to  forget  the  sway 
Of  Time  and  Death  below, — ^blight,  shadow,  dull  decay! 

Could  this  change  be  ? — the  hour,  the  scene,  where  last 
I  saw  that  form,  come  floatiog  o'er  my  mind : 
— A  golden  vintage-eve ; — the  heats  were  passM, 
And,  in  the  freshness  of  the  fanning  wind, 
Her  father  sat,  where  g1eam*d  the  first  faint  star 
Through  the  lime-boughs  ;  and  with  her  light  guitar. 
She,  on  the  greensward  at  his  feet  reclin'd. 
In  his  calm  face  langhed  up  ;  some  shepherd-lay 
SingiDg,  as  childhood  sings  on  the  lone  hills  at  play. 

And  now — oh  God  !  the  bitter  fear  of  death, 
The  sore  amaze,  the  faint  o'ershadowiog  dread. 
Had  grasp'd  her  !-^panting  in  her  quick-drawn  breath'. 
And  in  her  white  lips  quivering;— onward  led. 
She  look'd  up  with  her  dim  bewilder'd  eyes. 
And  there  smiled  out  her  own  soft  brilliant  skies. 
Far  in  their  sultry  southern  azure  spread. 
Glowing  with  joy,  but  silent ! — still  they  smil'd. 
Yet  sent  down  no  reprieve  for  earth's  poor  trembling  child." 

The  refinements  of  inquisitorial  cruelty,  the  depraved  inventions  and 
studies  in  blood  of  priests,  kings,  and  inquisitors,  to  render  the  agonies  of 
expiring  nature  more  intense,  the  horrible  delay  in  proceeding  to  the  place  of 
execution,  and  fiendish  mummeries  attendant  upon  it,  afibrci  fine  scope  for 
poetical  description.  Mrs.  Hemans  has  avoided  these,  evidently  with  design. 
They  were  too  ungentle  for  her  muse,  and  would  have  disturbed  the  placid 
feeling,  which  it  was  no  doubt  her  wish  to  produce  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader;  a  feeling  in  itself  consonant  with  that  Christian  resignation,  with 
which  she  has  mvested  the  hero  of  her  verse.  After  condemnation,  the 
three  prisoners  are  led  to  the  place  of  death.  On  their  way,  when  near  to 
the  fatal  pyre,  the  trampling  of  a  horse  is  heard.  Its  rider  flings  himself  ofiP, 
and  nishmg  towards  Inez,  clasps  her  in  his  arms.  He  endeavours  to  persuade 
her  to  abjure  her  new  faith,  and  live  for  him.  In  her  struggle  between 
"  love,  faith,  fear,  and  a  dream  of  life,"  nature  gives  way,  and  she  expires  in 
her  lover's  arms.  The  survivors  are  led  to  the  stake,  and  the  narrator  flies 
from  the  horrid  sights  which  he  has  not  energy  to  behold. 

"  Away— away  I  rush'd  $ — but  swift  and  high 
The  arrowy  pillars  of  the  firelight  grew, 
Till  the  transparent  darkness  of  the  sky 
Plush'd  to  a  blood-red  mantle  in  their  hue  : 
And,  phantom-like,  the  kindling  city  seem'd 
To  spread,  float,  as  on  the  wind  they  stream'd. 
With  their  wild  splendour  chasing  me ! — I  knew 
The  death- work  was  begun — I  veil'd  mine  eyes, 
■    Yet  8topp*d  in  spell-bound  fear  to  catch  the  victims'  cries. 

What  heard  I  then  ? — a  ringing  shriek  of  pain. 

Such  as  for  ever  haunts  the  tortur*d  ear  I 

— [  heard  a  sweet  and  solemn- breathing  strain 

Piercing  the  flames,  untremulous  and  clear ! 

— ^The  rich,  triumphal  tones !— I  knew  them  well. 

As  they  came  floating  with  a  breezy  swell ! ' 
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Mao*s  voice  was  there — a  clarion  voice  to  cheer 
In  the  mid- battle — ay,  to  turn  the  flying — 
Woman's — that  might  have  aoDg  of  Heaven  beside  the  dying  1 

It  was  a  fearful,  yet  a  glorious  thing. 
To  hear  that  hymn  of  martyrdom,  and  know 
That  its  glad  stream  of  melody  could  spring 
Up  from  th*  unsouoded  gulfs  of  human  woe  ! 
Alvar !  Theresa ! — what  is  deep  ?  what  strong  ? 
—God's  breath  within  the  soul ! — It  fill'd  that  song 
From  your  victorious  voices  ! — but  the  glow 
On  the  hot  air  and  lurid  skies  increased— 
— Faint  grew  the  sounds — more  faint — I  listen'd — they  had  ceas'd  V 

The  narrator  is  next  found  in  a  cathedral,  meditating  religiously  and  alone. 
He  prays;  is  comforted  by  his  devotions ;  and  returns  to  his  habitation.  There 
are  some  very  beautiful  passages  in  this  part  of  the  poem. 

The  second  canto,  for  we  should  have  before  this  observed,  that  the  poem 
consists  of  two  cantos,  opens  with  an  invocation  to  Nature,  to  assist  him  in 
looking  back  on  "  a  dungeon's  air  ;*'  where,  it  appears,  he  endured  a  long  im- 
prisonment after  the  martyrdom  of  his  friends.  There  is  an  indistinctness 
about  some  parts  of  the  story,  detaching  the  attention  from  the  movements  of 
the  narrating  Spaniard,  arising  from  the  too  general  description  and  want  of 
minuter  detail  respecting  personal  incidents.  But  it  is  probable  that,  as 
the  narrator  speaks  only  from  recollection  of  the  past,  and  neither  he  nor  the 
author  is  describing  passing  events,  that  this  was  designed.  However  it  may 
be,  we,  on  this  point,  must  be  satisfied  with  the  gift  she  has  made  us 
of  a  new  and  deligntful  addition  to  our  rich  stock  of  poetry  from  the  modern 
female  pen. 

From  his  dungeon  the  Spaniard,  after  a  tedious  confinement,  the  history 
of  which  is  well  told,  and  where  the  captive  exclaims, 

■  **  How  oft  would  Sorrow  weep 
Her  weariness  to  Death,  if  he  might  come  like  sleep,*' 

proceeds  to  his  family  in  the  mountains,  and  embarks  with  them  for  Ame- 
rica, to  enjoy  there,  in  the'bosom  of  a  primeval  nature,  amid  woods  and  savage 
fastnesses,  that  **  free  thought"  which  God  gave  to  all  men,  but  which  felon 
despotism  even  in  our  time  seeks  to  rifle  us  of; — that  free  worship,  which,  amid 
the  pomp,  and  hypocrisy,  and  persecution  of  nations  styling  themselves  civi- 
lized, priests  and  kings  refuse  to  their  fellow  men.  In  tnat  wild  asylum,  with 
his  altar  under  the  open  heaven,  he  enjoys  his  faith,  and  prepares  for  old  age 
and  death.  Before  he  embarks,  he  musters  up  his  recollections  of  the  bygone 
time,  of  his  country  and  native  soil,  of  his  boyhood  and  love,  of  his  suffer- 
ings and  those  of  his  friends,  of  his  father's  hall,  and  his  own  ancestral  fame. 
Then  in  his  own  words— 

*'  O'er  the  blue  deep  I  fled,  the  chainless  deep !" 

On  his  passage  he  loses  his  Leonor,  his  wife.  His  reflections  respecting 
her  are  very  touching,  but  we  cannot  give  them  room,  any  more  than  many 
detached  stanzas  of  great  beauty.  We  are  unable  to  resist  extracting  the  last 
four  or  6ve  with  which  the  poem  concludes : — 

"  And  we  have  won  a  bower  of  refuge  now, 

In  this  fresh  waste,  the  breath  of  whose  repose 

Hath  cool'd,  like  dew,  the  fever  of  my  brow. 

And  whose  green  oaks  and  cedars  round  me  close, 

As  temple-walls  and  pillars,  that  exclude 

Earth's  haunted  dreams  from  their  free  solitude ; 

All,  save  the  image  and  the  thought  of  those 

Before  us  gone  ;  our  lov'd  of  early  years. 
Gone  where  affection's  cup  hath  lost  the  taste  of  tears. 

I  see  a  star — eve's  first-born  ! — in  whose  train 

Past  scenes,  words,  looks,  come  back.    The  arrowy  spire 

Of  the  lone  cypress,  as  of  wood-girt  fane. 

Rests  dark  and  sUll  amidst  a  heaven  of  fire  ; 
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The  pine  gives  forth  Its  odours,  and  the  lake 
Gleams  like  one  ruby,  and  the  soft  winds  wake. 
Till  every  string  of  nature's  solemn  lyre 
Is  touch  M  to  anvirer ;  its  most  secret  tone 
Drawn  from  each  tree,  for  each  hath  whispers  all  its  own. 

And  hark  !  another  murmur  on  the  air. 
Not  of  the  hidden  rills,  or  quivering  shades  ! 
— ^Tbat  is  the  cataract's  which  the  breezes  bear. 
Pilling  the  leafy  twilight  of  the  glades 
With  hollow  surge- like  sounds,  as  from  the  bed 
Of  the  blue  mournful  seas,  that  keep  the  dead  ; 
But  they  are  far ! — the  low  sun  here  pervades 
Dim  forest-arches,  bathing  with  red  gold 
Their  stems,  till  each  is  made  a  marvel  to  liehold. 

Gorgeous,  yet  full  of  gloom  !— In  such  an  hour. 
The  vesper-melody  of  dying  bells 

Wanders  through  Spain,  from  each  grey  convent's  tower 
O'er  shining  rivers  pour'd,  and  olive-dells. 
By  every  peasant  heard,  and  muleteer. 
And  hamlet,  round  my  home ; — and  1  am  here. 
Living  Hgaiu  through  all  my  life's  farewells. 
In  these  vabt  woods,  where  farewell  ne'er  was  spoken. 
And  sole  I  lift  to  Heaven  a  sad  heart — yet  unbroken  ! 

In  such  an  hour  are  told  the  hermit's  beads; 
With  the  white  snil  the  seaman's  hymn  floats  by  : 
Peace  be  with  all !  whatc'er  their  varying  creeds. 
With  all  that  send  up  holy  thouarhts  on  high  ! 
Come  to  me,  boy  ! — by  Guadalquivir's  vines, 
By  every  stream  of  Spain,  as  day  declines, 
Man's  prayers  are  mingled  in  the  rosy  sky. 
— We,  too,  will  pray  ;  nor  yet  unheard,  my  child ! 
Of  Him  whose  voice  we  hear  at  eve  amidst  the  wild. 

At  eve  ?— oh !  through  all  hours ! — From  dark  dreams  oft 
Awakening,  I  look  forth,  and  learn  the  might 
Of  solitude,  while  thou  art  breathing  soft. 
And  low,  my  lov'd  one  !  on  the  breast  of  night : 
I  look  forth  on  the  stars — the  shadowy  bleep 
Of  forests — and  the  lake,  whose  gloomy  deep 
Sends  up  red  sparkles  to  the  fire-flies'  light. 
A  lonely  world  \ — ev'n  fearful  to  man's  thought. 
But  for  His  presence  felt,  whom  here  my  soul  hath  sought.'* 

Asa  whole,  this  poem  will  be  read  with  delight.  It  may  not  astonish,  but 
it  will  charm  ;  it  may  not  attract  the  lovers  of  passion  and  whirlwind,  of  Sai>- 
phic  fury  or  fearful  mystery  in  poetry,  but  it  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  pare  iii 
neart,  by  the  lovers  of  the  tranquil,  and  moral,  and  beautiful;  by  those  who 
are  possessed  of  true  and  grenume  feeling  :  and  if  our  readers  do  not  join  us 
in  this  sentiment,  upon  their  perusal  of  it,  they  may  be  jiossessed  of  taste,  but 
it  is  of  a  kind  very  inferior  to  what  we  ^ive  them  credit  for. 

The  shorter  pieces,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  have  many  of  them  embel- 
lished our  pages.  Respecting  them  there  can  be  but 'one  opinion; — they 
are  among  the  sweetest  things  in  the  circuit  of  our  later  poetry.  Rich  as  the 
additions  to  it  have  been,  and  exhaustless  as  its  resources  seem  to  be,  poeti- 
cal talent  in  the  female  sex  was  never  seen  before  in  equal  variety  and  excel- 
lence. The  applause  which  would  in  past  lime  have  been  shown  to  such  a 
female  pen,  is  now  increased  and  scattered  over  a  larger  surface^  and  be- 
come less  marked  perhaps  in  its  action  upon  the  individual;  but  is  better 
bestowed,  and  of  a  quality,  from  the  present  state  of  knowledge,  far  superior 
to  what  it  has  ever  been  before.  From  this  cause  it  is  that  we  would  infer 
such  a  writer  as  Mrs.  Heinans  has  not  added  tenfold  to  that  interest  for 
which  the  public  already  owns  itself  so  deeply  in  her  debt. 
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*'  1  tel]  thee,  love  is  nature's  second  sua* 
CAiising  a  spring  of  virtues  where  he  shines. 
And  as,  without  the  sun,  the  world's  great  eye, 
All  colours,  beauties,  both  of  art  and  nature. 
Are  given  in  vain  to  men  ;  so,  without  love. 
All  betiuties  bred  in  women  are  in  vain. 
All  virtues  born  in  men  lie  buried : 
For  love  informs  them,  as  the  sun  does  colours. 
And  as  the  sun,  reflecting  his  warm  beams 
Against  the  earth,  begets  all  fruit  and  flowers. 
So  love,  fair  shining  in  the  inward  man. 
Brings  forth  in  him  the  honourable  fruits 
Of  valour,  wit,  virtue,  and  haughty  thoughts. 
Brave  resolution,  and  divine  discourse.' 


»• 


We  have  been  several  times  requested  by  our  readers  to  write  upon 
more  subjects  of  a  similar  purport  and  equal  interest  with  those  of  the 
**  Criticism  on  Female  Beauty."  If  they  bad  said  "  articles  as  well 
written,"  there  would  be  no  difficulty.     We  trust  we  have 

•*  Five  hundred  as  good  as  they." 

Bui  subjects  of  equal  interest  with  Female  Beauty,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
find.  Could  the  reader  point  them  out  ?  Does  he  not  feel  the  diffi- 
culty to  be  the  greater,  the  more  he  wishes  it  were  less  ?  If  we  could 
think  of  any  subject  as  well  calculated  to  **  come  home  to  men's  bu- 
siness and  bosoms,"  we  should  be  glad  to  take  it  up.  Or  if  we  could 
all  change  natures  for  a  time,  by  dint  of  imagination,  with  birds,  or 
fishes,  or  spirits,  and  discover  what  it  is  that  enchants  those  creatures 
the  most,  we  might  run  through  a  series  of  master-subjects,  and  be 
delighted  accordingly.  There  was  a  bird  this  instant,  as  we  dipped 
our  pen  in  the  ink,  who  set  a  bough  dancing  at  our  study- window — a 
bough  of  a  green-(;age  tree,  covered  with  blossoms,  and  looking  filled 
with  sunshine.  Why  could  we  not  pitch  ourselves  into  the  bird's  na- 
ture, like  the  king  in  the  Eastern  tale,  and  learn,  and  help  others  to 
learn,  all  the  pleasure  it  took  in  that  dancing  bough  and  the  exuberant 
blossoms  ?  O  to  be  able  to  relate  stories  of  the  healthy  and  happy 
fish  in  the  sea,  rejoicing  with  easy  mastery  in  their  Atlantic  billows,  or 
touched  with  sunshine  through  the  lucid  Mediterranean  ;  little  golden 
creatures,  that  we  have  seen  in  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  as  in  a  basin  in  a  par- 
lour-window ;  or  gambols  of  young  whales,  as  full  of  tricks  as  kittens, 
making  a  toy  of  the  ship  to  play  at  hide  and  seek  under !  As  to  spirits, 
we  could  say  a  good  deal  about  them,  and  hope  to  do  so,  being  very  con- 
versant with  them  and  their  beauties ;  but,  as  we  must  own  at  the  same 
time,  that  w^e  know  nothing  about  them  more  beautiful,  or  even  more 
spiritual,  than  the  look  from  a  kind  eye,  we  give  up  all  hope  of  sur- 
passing our  former  subject  by  the  help  of  their  wings,  however  an- 
gelical. Were  a  soul  to  look  out  of  a  window  from  Heaven,  it  could 
hardly  be  more  a  soul,  than  when  it  opens  its  present  earthly  casement, 
and  beams  upon  us  with  a  morning  tenderness. 

But  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  subject  of  equal  interest, 
there  are  many  of  an  interest  kindred  to  it,  and  thousands  that  may  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  it ;  and  of  these  we  have  only  to  hope  that  our 
readers  may  be  as  willing  to  hear,  as  we  are  to  discourse.    Their  vfhh 
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has  reminded  us  of  a  plan  that  was  once  put  in  our  heads  hy  a  thing  no 
less  uninspiring  than  a  dictionary  ;  which  was,  to  run  the  circle  of  loves 
and  graces,  and  all  nohle  matters  connected  with  them,  manly  as  well 
as  womanly,  in  the  same  alphabetical  order :  not  but  that  the  apparent 
formality  of  the  mode  presented  itself  as  an  objection  ;  but  the  great 
advantage  of  such  a  plan  is  this,  that  you  can  say  as  much  or  as  little 
on  every  subject  as  you  please,  and  while  you  write  whole  articles  on 
some  (to  speak  after  our  Magazine  fashion),  are  not  bound  to  omit 
others  for  their  want  of  equal  importance.  Besides,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
conquer  formality,  and  turn  it  to  a  genial  account.  Or  you  may  take 
the  order  of  a  dictionary  for  that  of  ft  procession  ;  and  we  do  not 
think  that  people  would  less  crowd  to  the  windows,  and  be  glad  to  see, 
the  triumph,  if  all  the  Adonises  and  the  Abelards  and  Eloises  went  first, 
with  their  respective  Ankles  and  Address,  (for  we  propose  not  to  blink 
any  question,  which  a  due  delicacy  may  discuss),  and  all  the  BouffierSj 
and  BocageSy  the  Books,  Bowers,  and  Cleopatras,  followed. 

The  reader  might  gather  our  design  from  this  exordium,  without 
further  preface ;  but  there  are  three  points,  on  which  it  will  be  proper 
to  say  a  word  or  two  before  we  begin.  The  first  is,  that  in  proposing 
to  treat,  more  or  less,  on  all  subjects  that  tend  to  inspirit  and  ennoble  a 
just  admiration  of  the  sexes  for  one  another,  we  shall  do  it  so  far,  and 
so  far  only,  as  it  suggests  observations  that  appear  to  us  not  altogether 
common-place.  On  the  subject  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa,  for  example,  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  repeat  a  story  which  all  the  world  are  acquainted 
with,  but  to  touch  upon  matters  that  have  escaped  their  notice,  or  but 
slightly  and  insufficiently  obtained  it.  In  the  next  place,  we  call  our 
present  article  a  specimen,  and  shall  continue  the  same  title  for  two  or 
three  papers,  in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  dropped,  or  carried  on, 
as  it  shaU  turn  out  to  suit  the  interest  of  our  pages.  Last,  not  least,  we 
use  the  word  Beauty  in  its  universal  sense,  moral  as  well  as  physical, 
including  in  it  not  only  the  visible  ideas  of  colour  and  proportion,  and 
the  expression  that  gives  value  to  both,  but  beauty  of  spirit  and  dis- 
position, the  shapeliness  of  mind,  a  gallant  bearing,  which  is  to  soul 
what  carriage  is  tp  the  body ;  all,  in  short,  which  greatly  desires  good, 
and  would  bestow  it ;  all,  which  tends  to  make  a  person  of  one  sex  an 
object  of  admiration  and  affection  to  the  other.  If  we  could  express 
this  tendency  briefly,  we  would  make  out  of  it  a  title  for  our  papers. 
As  it  is,  we  are  willing  to  avail  ourselves  of  a  pleasant  and  attractive 
word,  generally  used  in  a  more  confined  sense,  but  strictly  warrantable; 
and  we  hope,  before  we  have  done,  to  help  the  enlargement  of  it  a  little 
in  susceptible  minds.  To  understand  it  well  were  to  double  at  once 
their  power  to  enjoy,  and  their  security  against  being  deluded.  For 
the  seducer  is  a  poor  imitator.  To  know  justly  even  the  pleasures  he 
undertakes  to  speak  of,  is  to  know  him  for  a  fool.  If  we  had  not  been 
warned  by  former  encyclopedists  and  lexicographers,  who  revel  in  fu> 
ture  0*s  and  S's,  to  which  they  never  arrive,  we  should  refer  to  an  excel- 
lent non-written  article  of  ours  under  the  head  of  Seduction,  where  we 
mean  to  have  that  matter  out  with  him. 

We  conclude  our  introduction  in  the  words  of  him,  who  of  all  writers, 
ancient  and  modern,  has  painted  the  greatest  number  of  gallant  men 
and  delightfiU  women,  and  whose  pretty  epilogue-speaker  we  venture 
to  send  out  for  us  in  their  name : — 
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''  I  charge  you,  O  women,  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men,  to  like  as 
unich  of  this  loork  as  pleases  you ;  and  I  charge  you,  O  men,  for  the 
love  you  bear  to  women,  that  between  you  and  the  women  the  work 
may  please." 

A. 

*'  I  love  my.  love  with  an  A,"  quoth  the  fair  Cockney,  '^  because  he 's 
andsome,"  In  like  manner,  but  with  an  ardour  more  informed,  we  love 
our  dictionary  with  an  A,  because  it  is  alphabetical.  We  can  never 
fancy  any  dictionary,  even  a  biographical  one,  without  this  letter  by 
itself  at  the  head  of  it;  and  have  always  wished,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  French  family  of  the  name  of  O,  some  philologist  of  their  nation, 
who  had  an  estate  to  give  to  a  younger  son,  had  entitled  it  A,  purely  to 
famish  us  with  a  leader  for  the  biographies.  Monsieur  d'A  should 
marry  one  of  the  Demoiselles  d*0,  and  give  rise  to  an  alphabetical 
generation. 

—  "  Henceforward 
Bring  forth  initials  only." 

The  importance  of  initials  in  other  respects,  no  lover  will  deny.  Let 
benches  and  trees  proclaim  it ;  and  window-panes,  and  lockets,  and 
valentines,  and  sanded  floors,  and  kitchen-ceilings,  and  worked  purses, 
and  something  that  Emily  is  now  tracing  at  her  desk  there,  while  she 
ought  to  be  writing  to  her  aunt, — and  the  honest  arm  (no  gentleman 
will  despise  it)  of  Dick  of  Liverpool. 

But  what  admonished  us  to  begin  our  work  in  this  manner  (and 
should  it  ever  make  its  appearance  as  a  book,  the  initial  should  be 
flourished  accordingly,  and  make  a  royal  capital)  was  the  crowned  A 
in  the  brooch  of  the  Prioress,  in  Chaucer's  Canterbury  Tales. 

"  Full  fetise  was  her  cloak,  as  I  was  ware ; 
or  small  coral  about  her  arm  she  bare 
A  pair  of  bed^^,  gauded  all  with  green. 
And  thereon  hung  a  brooch  of  gold  full  sheen. 
On  which  was  first  ywritien  a  crowned  A, 
And  after,  ilmor  vincU  omnia," 

By  the  way,  what  a  pretty  majestic  couplet  is  this,  with  its  flowing  line 
followed  by  the  pause  at  after : — 

"  On  which  was  first  ywritten  a  crowned  A, 
And  after, — Amor  vincit  omnia" 

Chaucer's  modulation  is  not  among  the  least  of  his  beauties ;  nor  is 
there  any  passage  in  his  writings,  in  which  it  is  more  delicately  turned, 
than  in  this  description  of  the  Prioress.  As  she  wDl  make  a  good 
leader  for  our  train,  and  we  are  loth  to  let  her  pass  too  quickly,  we  will 
touch  upon  the  rest  of  it.  It  is  she  that  tells  the  beautiful  story  of  the 
little  boy,  that  went  through  Jewry  singing  AUna  Redemptaris, 


"  The  sweeteness  hath  his  heart  pierced  so 
Of  Christis  mother,  that  to  her  to  pray 
He  cannot  stint  of  praying  by  the  way." 

Alas !  the  sweetness  of  motherliness  and  of  infancy  hath  pierced  the 
heart  of  our  gentle  prioress,  and  her  lips  will  not  be  always  as  red  and 
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■miiing  as  they  are  now  io  her  youth,  unleM  ahe  can  manage  to  recan« 
<;ile  her  "conscience  and  tender  heart"  with  the  manners  of  leas  mor« 
tified  priories  than  her  own. 

"  There  was  also  a  nun,  a  prioress. 
That  of  her  smiliog  was  full  simple  and  coy ; 
Her  greatest  oath  was  but  by  Saint  £loy  j 
And  she  was  clepkl  Madame  Eglantine/' 

Then  follows  a  good-natured  banter  of  the  poet's  upon  the  mode  pf 
singing  the  service  in  nunneries,  their  bofurding-echool  French,  and, 
what  appears  to  have  been  no  great  part  of  politeness  in  those  days, 
the  importance  they  attached  to  nicety  of  behaviour  at  dinner,  Buf 
his  prioress,  who,  notwithstanding  her  rank,  is  young,  has  not  yet  been 
spoiled  by  these  sophistications.  Eloisa,  before  she  held  the  same  offi^ 
at  Argenteuil,  could  not  have  been  more  natural  and  sprightly  ;  though 
her  sympathies  would  have  run  less  exclusively  upon  mice  and  lap- 
dogs.     For, 

"  Sikerly  she  was  of  great  disport. 

And  mil  pleasant,  and  amiable  of  port. 

And  pained  her  to  counterfeiten  cheer 

Of  court,  and  been  estately  of  manure. 

And  to  ben  hold  en  digne  of  reverence. 

But  for  to  speaken  of  her  conscience. 

She  was  so  charitable  and  so  pttous, 

She  wolde  weep,  if  that  she  saw  a  mouse 

Caught  in  a  trap,  if  it  were  dead,  or  bled. 

Of  small  hound^s  had  she,  that  she  fed 

With  roasted  flesh,  and  milk,  and  wastel  bread  ; 

But  sore  wept  she,  if  one  of  them  were  dead. 

Or  if  men  smote  it  with  a  yard  smart; 

And  all  was  conscience  and  tender  heart." 

This  last  line  has  become  a  favourite  quotation.  The  poet  proceeds  to 
say,  that  she  was  finely  grown,  and  concludes  with  the  lines  about  the 
crowned  A  and  the  motto ;  which  are  to  let  us  understand,  that  there 
was  more  love  in  her  heart  than  she  was  aware  of.  The  device,  though 
taken  from  Ovid,  is  meant  to  be  religious.  It  was  the  custom  in  those 
times,  with  an  instinct  of  universality  not  so  absurd  as  it  appears,  and 
which  we  still  retain  in  the  education  of  youth,  though  we  laugh  at  thk 
particular  mode  of  it,  to  mingle  sacred  writers  with  profane.  Lcroe 
conquers  all  things,  quoth  Ovid.  Love  conquers  all  things ,  repeats  the 
fair  nun  ;  and  raises  her  eyes  to  heaven,  swimming  with  all  the  pieties 
of  heaven  and  earth. 

Devices  are  pretty  things.  We  have  of^en  thought  it  a  pity  that 
every  body  does  not  adopt  one.  It  would  be  something  to  go  upon  ;  a 
visible  principle ;  another  tie  upon  our  behaviour,  or  encouragement  to 
our  aspirations ;  a  conscience  in  a  seal,  like  those  of  which  we  read  in 
Arabian  -tales,  and  which  pressed  and  gave  warning  to  the  hands  that 
wore  them.  We  hope  to  return  to  this  subject.  What  we  introduced 
it  here  fii^r,  was  principally  to  notice  the  baldness  of  invention  which 
struck  us  the  other  day  in  a  list  of  modem  devices  for  seals,  and  to 
protest  against  one  motto,  in  particular,  unthinkingly  or  enormotis^y 
adopted.  It  is  a  cage  with  a  bird  flying  out,  and  the  words.  Qui  mp 
ffvgUge,  me  peril.     The  allusion  may  be  to  attachments  in  general ;  but 
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19  morf  panii^ularly  ondergtood  to  apply  to  marriage.  In  either  page  H 
js  a  9orry  mistake.  What  are  y^e  to  think  of  a  lady  wbo  wears  a  threat 
in  her  very  seal ;  and  who  can  find  no  better  emblem  of  the  tie  she  re* 
commends  us  to  look  after,  than  a  ja^?  If  marriaiFe  is  a  jail,  and  the 
prisoners  can  only  be  retained  by  keeping  the  door  locked,  it  would  I^e 
humanity  to  let  them  out.  Jf  kindness  retains  them,  threats  are  not  the 
feipinine  w^y  to  preserve  it.  Even  if  the  device  be  adopted,  after  the 
f)ef]eQt  and  its  consequences  ha?e  ^aken  place,  it  is  not  a  record  worthy 
of  the  ^^  It  is  ostentatious  of  its  wrong  ;  it  tells  but  half  a  story ; 
and  its  indelicacy  excites  a  suspicion,  that  the  other  half  would  refute 
i<«  Qui  me  neglige^  me  desole,  is  a  better  turn ;  but  the  sentiment  does 
Aot  IiK>k  well  on  a  seal.  It  is  handsomest,  when  it  avoids  notice.  T9 
f  o  to  a  seal-cutter  with  complaint,  is  awkward*  The  prettiest  device  we 
ever  saw,  of  modern  invention^  is  a  leaf,  with  the  words  Je  ne  change 
qu'en  mourant.  But  the  list  is  singularly  barren  ;  especially  when  we 
consider  the  abundance  of  beautiful  images  and  comparisons  that  are  to 
be  found  in  our  great  poets.  Siukspeare  alone  would  furnish  a  ^eal- 
maker's  window. 


Abassa,  Qiafab,  and  the  Barmecipss. — We  have  taken  occasion  of 
the  nsjooe  of  Abassa  aod  her  melancholy  story,  to  collect  all  that  we 
could  find  relative  to  the  real  history  of  our  pld  Arabian-Night  friends, 
the  Barmecides.  Accustomed  to  meet  with  them  in  a  work  of  fiction, 
we  are  apt  to  associate  something  fictitious  with  their  existence;  but 
thejjT  were  as  real  persons  as  our  other  grand  Eastern  acquaintance,  the 
Caliph  Haroun  Al  Raschid;  and  the  writers,  quoted  by  D'Herbelot 
in  his  accounts  of  them,  are  regular  historians  and  biographers,  some 
of  whom  lived  in  the  times  of  which  they  treat*  To  the  credibility 
of  that  extraordinary  Oriental  scholar,  who  was  the  Columbus,  in  hu 
way,  of  the  Eastern  world,  every  testimony  has  been  borne  by  writers 
qualified  to  judge. 

Abassa,  sister  of  the  famous  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  divided  with  his 
vizier  Giafar,  the  affection  of  that  illustrious  and  very  wilful  per- 
sonage. The  customs  of  the  East  not  allowing  him  to  enjoy  their 
society  together,  and  pride  forbidding  him  to  contemplate  an  addition 
to  the  imperial  stock  by  means  of  his  vizier,  he  thought  of  an  ex- 
pedient for  indulging  himself  in  his  good  fellowship,  which  would 
We  entoed  the  head  of  none  but  a  proper  caliph.  He  united  them  in 
marriage,  an  condition  that  they  should  never  see  each  other  but  in  his 
presence.  This  absurdity  might  have  done  very  well  under  some  des« 
potisois ;  but  a  princess  of  the  calijphate  being  bound  to  live  like  a  nun 
m  the  midst  of  harams,  and  Giafar  earrying  his  own  wit  and  good 
qualities  to  a  pitch  of  perfection,  the  compact  was  violated,  precisely 
because  the  parties  were  two  of  the  best  persons  in  the  world.  A  diild 
was  born,  who  was  conveyed  secretly  to  Mecca;  where  the  Caliph 
gping  on  a  pilgrimage,  and  having  meanwhile  been  informed  of  the  par- 
ticulars, thought  to  get  possession  of  it ;  but  the  parents  had  been  too 
q^uck  iat  him,  and  transported  the  child  into  the  province  of  Yemen. 
Haroun  determined  that  Giafar  should  die ;  and  his  father  and  three 
brothers  isere  doomed  to  perish  with  him.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
dOPQrding  Xq  the  Eastern  historians,  the  Barmecide  family  about  this 
tiaie  Appear  to  have  given  variQus  causes  of  offence  to  the  sovereign. 

B  2 
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It  is  mentioned  in  particular,  that  a  prince  of  the  house  of  All,  who 

had  pretensions  to  the  caliphate,  having  been  induced  by  Haroun's 

word  of  honour,  and  that  of  Fadhel  the  brother  of  Giafar,  to  come  and 

submit  himself  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  the  caliph,  nevertheless,  gave 

secret  orders  to  Giafar  to  despatch  him ;  which  the  latter  not  only 

avoided  doing,  but,  touched  with  the  prince's  position,  shdwed  him 

every  species  of  kindness.     They  say  that  Haroun^  advertised  of  this 

conduct,  passionately  exclaimed,  **  God  take  away  my  life,  if  I  do  not 

deprive  thee  of  thine  !"     Be  this  as  it  may,  we  are  still  left  to  conclude 

that  Giafar's  connexion  with  his  wife  was  the  immediate  cause  of  his 

destruction  of  the  Barmecides.    The  caliph  commanded  one  of  bis 

officers,  nan|ed  Jasser,  to  bring  him  the  vizier's  head.     The  command 

was  abruptly  announced  to  the  unfortunate  minister,  who  said,  without 

showing  any  emotion,  "  Perhaps  the  caliph  is  heated  with  wine ;  go 

back,  and  tell  him  you  have  executed  his  order.     If  he  is  sorry  for  it, 

I  shall  be  still  alive ;  if  not,  my  head  is  always  at  hand."    Jasser  not 

being  content  with  this  expedient,  the  vizier  went  with  him  to  the  door 

of  Haroun's  apartment,  and  said,  "Go  in,  and   tell  him  you  have 

brought  my  head,  and  have  left  it  at  the  door."    Jasser  consented. 

[Let  the  reader  imagine  the  intensity  of  this  moment,  worthy  of  the 

painting  of  Walter  Scott.]      The  officer  delivers  his  message ;  the 

'Caliph  speaks : — "  Bring  it  before  me."     Giafar  prepares,  and  the  head 

is  struck  off.     No  sooner  does  the  caliph  see  it,  than  he  says  to  Jasser, 

*'  Call  hither  such  and  such  a  one."    The  man  obeys,  and  the  people 

arrive.     "  Cut  me  off,"  says  the  caliph,  "  the  head  of  this  man.     The 

murderer  of  Giafar  is  not  to  be  suffered  iu  my  presence."     Giafar  was 

only  thirty- eight  years  of  age,  when  he  died.      He  had  enjoyed  his 

master's  favour  for  seventeen.     liis  head  was  set  upon  the  bridge  of 

Bagdad,  where  it  remained  till  Haroun  went  on  his  expedition  to  Kho- 

Tasan.     Yahia  the  fatlier,  and  Fadhel,  Mohammed,  and   Mussa,  the 

three  brothers,  all  excellent  men,  and  in  great  power,  were  thrown  into 

prison,  where  they  died  miserably. 

What  became  of  tlie  child  of  Giafar,  we  are  not  lold.  ■  Poor  Abassa, 
the  mother,  no  longer  fit  to  be  a  princess,  because  she  was  a  woman, 
was  driven  out  of  the  palace ;  and  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  to  a 
state  so  miserable,  that  many  years  afterwards,  calling  upon  a  lady  who 
had* been  her  acquainfance,  and  who  gave  her  fifty  drachms  of  silver, 
she  experienced  as  great  a  transport  of  pleasure  as  if  she  had  been  re- 
stored to  her  former  grandeur.  She  told  the  lady  that  she  once  had 
four  hundred  slaves  to  wait  on  her,  whereas  her  wardrobe  now  con- 
sisted of  two  undressed  pieces  of  skin,  one  for  an  upper,  and  one  for  an 
under  garment.  She  attributed  her  misfortunes  to  the  little  gratitude 
she  had  evinced  towards  Heaven  during  the  times  of  her  prosperity ; 
said  that  she  was  very  sensible  of  her  fault,  very  sorry  for  it,  and  that 
she  lived  contented.  It  does  not  appear  what  became  of  her  ultimately, 
nor  how  a  person  so  highly  related  could  have  been  suffered  to  remain 
so  long  in  poverty.  Haroun  died  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira  19S,  five 
or  six  years  after  Giafar.  His  eldest  son,  Amin,  who  succeeded  him, 
was  a  worthless  prince ;  but  Amin  reigned  only  four  years  and  seven 
months;  and  Al  Mamoun,  the  next  caltph,  was  remarkable  for  his  ao- 
complished  and  liberal  spirit.  A  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  who 
tolerated  all  sects,  might  have  been  supposed  to  look  with  an  e^e  of 
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ptty  on  ao  pardonable  a  sacrifice  to  the  religion  of  nature.  With,  all  his 
perfections,  we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  weak  in  the  last  recesses 
of  a  royal  mind, — the  jealousy  in  behalf  of  rank :  but  in  ancient  as  well 
as  in  modem  times,  a  female  of  a  royal  Eastern  house  was  in  reality  a 
person  of  little  consequence,  except  as  the  rays  of  the  sovereign  fell 
upon  her. 

Abassa  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  deal  of  wit,  and  was  a  writer  of 
verses.  In  a  work  quoted  by  D'Herbelot,  is  the  following  specimen  of 
her  poetry.  If  the  rest  of  her  compositions  were  as  good,  she  had  a 
genuine  talent.  It  is  a  stanza  of  six  lines  in  the  original,  and  was  ad- 
dressed to  Giafar  on  the  subject  of  Haroun's  cruel  regulation. 

I  thought  to  keep  my  secret  close  * 

Betwixt  my  heart  and  me ; 
But  in  my  cheek  it  comes  and  goes, 

And  turns  its  tears  on  thee. 

Oh,  if  at  this  thou  love  me  not. 

Secret  and  all  are  lost ; 
And  yet,  ao  bard  is  my  strange  lot, 

I  perish  if  thou  dost. 

Happen  what  will,  one  heart  must  pay 

For  what  it  cost  a  bride ; 
For  surely  as  1  waste  away, 

I  show'd  for  whom  I  died.* 

The  history  of  Giafar  and  Abassa  would  make  a  good  romance. 
When  the  author  of  Waverley  has  taken  his  rounds  in  Great  Britain, 
we  are  mistaken  if  he  would  not  find  himself  more  at  home  in  the 
native  country  of  autocrats  and  enchanters,  than  in  any  region  out  of 
the  pale  of  Scotland.  Next  to  his  personal  experiences,  are  the  ex- 
periences of  his  imagination.  It  is  the  other  world  he  has  lived  in  ;• 
and  much  as  he  knows  of  most  things,  he  knows  more  of  Fairy-land 
than  of  England.  We  cannot  assert,  that  he  might  not  find  an  Ori- 
ental subject  more  suited' to  him  than  the  one  before  us;  but  we 
take  the  opportunity  of  saying,  that  here  is  a  new  world  for  him 
to  conquer,  and  one  that  ibe  lovers  of  his  pomps  and  his  witchcrafts 
wonld  rejoice  to  see  him  in. 

In  his  article  on  the  Barmecide  family,  D'Herbelot  refers  us  to 
separate  notices  of  all  of  them.  He  has  written,  however,  but  upon 
the  father  and  the  two  eldest  sons  ;  and  what  he  has  said  of  these  is 
so  interesting,  as  to  make  ua  regret  the  want  of  the  remainder.  The 
Barmecides  (in  Persian,  Barmekian ;  in  Arabic,  Barameka)  composed 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  Asia,  next  after  the  sovereign 
houses.  Some  authors  traced  them  to  the  old  Persian  kings  ;  but  ac- 
cording to  Zamaschari,  in  his  book  entitled  Rabi-Al-Abrdr,  (we  men- 
tion thia  writer  to  show  how  particular  D'Herbelot  is  in  his  authorities) 

*  J'aTois  r^solu  de  teoir  men  amour  cach^  dans  mon  coeur ; 
Mais  il  icbappc,  et  se  declare  malgr^  moi. 

Si  votts  nevoas  rendez  pas  k  cette  declaration,  ma  pudctir  se  pcrirn  avec 

mon  secret : 
Maia  si  voua  la  rejetez,  roua  me  saurerez  la  vie  par  votre  refui. 

Quoi  qu'il  arrive,  au  moins  jc  ne  mourrai  pas  sana  6tre  irengce 
Car  ma  mort  d^clarera  assez,  qui  a  ^t^  mon  assassin. 
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thbv  wete  mote  certainly  known  to  have  originated  in  the  city  of 
Baixhe  in  Khorassan.  There  was  an  extraordinary  connexion  between 
them  and  the  house  of  Abbas  for  several  generations,  and  both  houses 
may  be  said  to  have  commenced  their  greatness  together.  Khaled  Al 
Barmeki,  the  grandfather  of  Giafar,  was  vizier  to  About- Abbas-Satfah, 
first  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Abbassides.  His  son  Abou-AIi- Yahia, 
With  whom  broke  forth  that  illustrious  character  for  generosity  and 
magnificence,  which  remained  like  a  perpetual  halo  about  the  family- 
head,  was  governor  and  afterwards  vizier  to  Haroun  Al  Raschid,  who 
is  Said  to  have  been  in  the  habit  of  treating  him  as  a  father.  Gia&r 
succeeded  Yahia  as  vizier  in  the  latter*s  life-time,  the  old  man  retaining 
great  power  nevertheless,  and  his  other  sons  Fadhel,  Mohammed,  and 
Moussa,  possessing  the  first  employments  in  the  state.  For  a  space  of 
seventeen  years,  the  Bam&ecides  arc  said  to  have  been  absolute  dis- 
posers of  the  empire ;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  whole  civilized  portion  of 
the  East,  except  China ;  for  such  al  that  time  was  the  extent  of  the 
caliphate.  But  they  sustained  this  enormous  power  with  so  much 
humanity  as  well  as  magnificetiCe,  and  won  all  hearts  with  a  generosity 
so  unequivocal,  that  their  downfall  was  lamented  by  all  classes,  rich 
and  poor,  and  their  memories  openly  and  passionately  praised  in  the 
very  teeth  of  despotism  ;  as  the  reader  will  see.  This  intimate  union, 
while  it  heightens  the  cruelty  of  Haroun,  inclines  us  to  suspect,  that  he 
bad  become  jealous  of  a  power  so  exalted,  and  only  made  use  of  the 
conduct  of  Giafar  as  a  pretext  for  putting  an  end  to  it.  indeed  the  be- 
haviour of  that  minister  toWardb  the  prince  of  the  house  of  Ali,  in  not 
misrely  sparing  bis  lifie  but  beagling  htm  with  attentions,  carries  with  it 
Something  of  a  look  of  defiance.  He  a^pears^  at  all  events,  whether  in 
a  defying  or  a  friendly  way^  to  have  measured  his  power  in  this  in-' 
stance  with  that  of  his  master  ;  and  to  have  reckoned  with  confidence 
on  the  result 

The  necords  of  the  Barmecide  family  commence  in  a  style  highly 
characteristic.  The  first  thing  ^  rekd  of  them  is  die  ^erection  of  a 
splendid  mosque  in  their  native  tity  of  Balkhe.  The  very  name,  by  the 
way,  of  this  city,  which  signifies  *<  to  welcome  and  embrace  a  friend,'* 
is  in  keeping  with  their  history  ;  as  if  fortune  would  oknit  nothing  to 
perfect  the  association  of  their  name  with  generous  ideas.  The  mosque, 
which  was  called  the  New  Gardeh,  or  Spring,  atid  was  doubtless 
adorned  with  trees,  wAs  built  after  the  model  of  the  temple  of  Mecca, 
covered  with  silk  stufis^  and  surrounded  with  three  hundred  and  sixty 
chapels,  in  which  the  pilgriiftis  who  flocked  fi'om  all  parts  iietircd  to 
perform  their  devotions*  The  word  Barmek  implies  an  intendant  of 
the  temple  of  Mecca ;  tmd  as  the  office  of  intendant  of  the  tnosque  at 
Balkhe  belonged  of  right  to  the  founders,  the  similarity  OT  the  struc'- 
tures  g4ve  rise  to  the  family  ftame*  A  diiferent  origin,  in  the  tasts 
of  an  Arabian  tale,  is  assigned  to  it  by  another  author.  According  to 
him,  an  inhabitant  of  Balkhe^  of  the  name  of  Giafar,  being  constrained 
to  fly  from  his  country  by  a  civil  war,  came  for  refuge  to  the  court  of 
Soliman,  a  caliph  of  the  race  of  the  Ommiades,  who  held  his  residence 
at  Damascus.  On  his  presentation  at  court,  the  prince  changed  colour, 
and  commanded  him  out  of  his  presence,  observing,  that  be  carried 
poison  about  him  ;  a  detection  Wfaich  he  was  enabled  to  make  by  the 
beating  of  two  precious  stdnes  which  he  wore  on  his  arm,  and  which 
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tterer  finled  to  give  him  notice  on  simUar  occasions.  Tlie  fugitirc 
tcknowledged  the  fact,  stating  that  he  did  it  in  order  to  be  prepared 
for  any  sudden  miafortttne ;  and  as  he  spoke  his  native  language  the 
Persian,  he  made  use  of  the  word  Bar  or  Ber-mekem,  which,  while  it 
signifies  in  that  language  to  suck,  is  as  much  as  to  say  in  Arabic,  /  am 
Barmek,  The  double  meaning,  therefore,  remained  upon  him  as  an 
appellation.  Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  story,  the 
native  meaning  of  the  word,  and  it  would  seem  the  story  alsOi  is  alluded 
to  by  a  Persian  poet. 

OfKhaledal  Barmeki,  the  grandfather  of  Giafar,  we  can  discover 
no  account ;  but  we  gather  from  a  poem  quoted  by  D'Herbelot,  that  he 
was  not  deficient  in  the  generosity  of  which  his  ancestors  had  set  the 
esami^,  and  which  his  son  and  grandson  afterwards  practised  with  so 
rnnch  renown.  Examples  of  this  kind,  indeed,  abounded  on  all  sides. 
The  Barmecides  only  carried  them  to  their  height. 

YahSa  was  the  worthy  father  of  Giafar.  Besides  a  generosity  in- 
comparable, he  is  said  to  have  united  in  his  person  all  the  virtues, 
nnfitary  and  civil.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  the  grandeur  of  orien- 
tal speech;  but  it  is  to  be  recollected,  that  there  was  no  quality 
whidi  the  warm  temperaments  and  fluctuating  fortunes  of  the  subjects 
of  Eastern  despotism  naturally  tended  to  exalt  so  highly,  as  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  of  beneficence ;  and  of  this  the  race  of  the  Barmecides 
beeatne  a  sort  of  fiimily  proprietors.  In  the  poem  just  alluded  to, 
die  dew,  which  is  the  symbol  of  liberality,  is  made  to  utter  the  praises 
of  Ykhia.  ''I  asked  the  dew  if  it  was  free ;  and  it  said,  '  No,  for  I 
am  the  slave  of  Yahia,  the  son  of  Khaled.'  I  replied,  '  1  will  pur- 
chase thee  of  thy  master ;'  and  the  dew  answered  and  said,  *  That 
may  not  be,  for  he  possesseth  me  as  an  inheritance  in  his  family,  that 
deseendeth  from  father  to  son.'"  Another  author  reports,  that  when 
Yahia  beheld  the  fortunes  of  his  house  overthrown,  his  own  liberty 
gone,  his  goods  confiscated,  and  his  sons  all  slain  or  imprisoned,  he 
said  to  his  friends,  "  Wealth  and  power  are  only  lent  us,  not  given  us; 
we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  blessings  we  have  enjoyed,  and  console 
ourselves  with  leaving  a  great  example  to  posterity."  Afler  his  death, 
a  paper  was  found  in  his  bosom,  containing  the  following  words  writ- 
ten with  his  own  hand:  "The  accused  has  gone  first;  the  accuser 
follows.  Both  will  appear  before  the  Judge,  in  whose  eyes  papers  and 
proceedings  are  as  nothing/'  It  is  said,  that  the  caliph  could  not  read 
thill  doenment  without  tears. 

Padhel,  the  elder  brother  of  Giafar,  inherited  the  military  talents  of 
his  father,  and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  his  time. 
He  was  the  foster-brother  of  Haroun;  the  prince's  own  mother 
having  suckled  him.  His  munificence  was  not  accompanied  with 
the  vsnal  graces  of  his  family.  He  mingled  it  with  pride.  Being  one 
day  tt^ed  the  reason,  he  said  he  had  learned  it  of  Amarah  Ben-Ham- 
sah.  **  My  father  Yahia,"  said  he,  ''  in  his  earlier  days,  having  had 
a  government  bestowed  on  him,  was  desired  by  the  vizier,  who  was 
not  his  friend,  to  pay  the  taxes  of  his  province,  before  he  had  time 
to  eollect  them.  Being  unable  to  make  up  the  sum  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  he  sent  me  to  Amarah,  thougli  neither  son  nor  father 
happened  to  be  in  the  latter's  good  graces.  I  found  him  seated  bn  a 
raised  platform,  with  cushions  about^  him.     I  make  my  lowly  saluta- 
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tion.     He  fays  not  a  syllable ;  scarcely  even  deigns  to  look  at  me, 
turning  his   face    towards  the  wall.     When  I  had  paid  my  father's 
compliments,  and  opened  the  business  of  my  embassy,  he  still  kept 
silence  a  long  time ;  af^er  which  he  said  drily,  *  I  '11  see.'     Retiriog 
upon  this  hopeful  response,  I  loitered  about  for  some  time,  not  liking 
to  go  back  with  no  better  news.     At  length,  I  take  my  way»  and  arriT- 
ing  at  our  hou^e,  find  some  laden  mules  at  the  door,  and  learn  to  my 
astonishment  that  Amarah  had  sent  the  mcmey.     Well : — my  father  a' 
little  while  after  receiving  his  taxes,  loses  no  time  in  paying  his  debt, 
and  I  am  now  sent  on  an  embassy  of  thanks.     Amarah  receives  me 
and  the  money  with  an  air  of  rage.     '  What  V  cried  he,  *  am  I  your 
father's  banker  ?     Go  along  with  your  money,  and  God  be  with  you/  " 
An  anecdote  is  related  on  his  own  experience  by  an  author  of  the  name 
of  Mondir-Ben-Mogheirah,  which  shows  that  Fadhel  did  not  always 
think  fit  to  be  haughty  in  his  good  actions;  though  there  is  an  air  in 
it,  still,  of  his  liking  to  play  the  master.     Mondir,  falling  into  trou- 
ble, and  quitting  his  country,  went  with  his  children  to  Bagdad.     On 
his  arrival  he  left  them  at  the  door  of  the  great  mosque,  and  went  to 
see  what  was  to  be  done.     Observing  a  number  of  persons  going  as  if 
to  a  festival,  he  followed  them  into  a  magnificent  palace,  where  he  sat 
down  to  dinner.     Though  a  stranger,  he  was  treated  like  the  rest.    He 
was  served  on  a  plate  of  gold ;  and  after  dinner  was  presented  with  the 
plate  to  carry  away  with  him,  together  with  two  pouches  of  perfume. 
'*  On  preparing  to  go,"  says  Mondir,  "  I  was  stopped  by  one  of  the 
servants.     I  thought  1  was  to  give  up  my  plate  and  my  perfumes ;  but 
he  only  said  that  his  master  Fadhel  wished  to  speak  with  me.     I  told 
Fadhel  my  story,  and  he  begged  me  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  day  with 
him.     On  the  approach  of  night,  I  requested  permission  to  look  afker 
my  children.     He  asked  where  they  were :  I  told  him,  at  the  mosque. 
'  Good/  said  he ;  '  they  are  in  God's  keeping.     You  have  nothing  to 
fear  for  them.'    So  saying,  he  whispered  one  of  his  servants,  and  re* 
suming  the  conversation,  begged  me  to  stay  with  him  till  next  day, 
when  a  domestic  should  conduct  me  to  the  mosque.     I  stayed,  went 
next  day  with  the  man,  and  instead  of  the  mosque,  was  conducted  to  a 
handsome  well-furnished  house,  where  I  found  my  children,  who  had 
been  taken  there  the  day  before."     These  are  romantic  stories,  and 
look  very  impossible,  according  to  our  notions ;  but  they  are  not  the 
less  true  for  that.     It  is  the  self-estimation  generated  in  these  and  other 
respects  by  the  old  Arabian  virtues,  that  helped  to  make  the  Mahomet- 
ans at  one  period  the  masters  of  the  civilized  world,  and  left  a  dignity  on 
their  character,  that  is  not  without  its  effects  to  this  day.     The  Greeks 
are  now  retrieving  their  character ;  the  Turks  have  long  been  suffering 
theirs  to  subside  in  laziness  and  ignorance ;  yet  compare,  to  this  day, 
the  ordinary  Greek  with  the  Turk,  and  you  will  find  him  a  huckster 
compared  with  a  gentleman.     So  at  least  we  have  been  informed  by 
travellers  able  to  judge.     And  the  reason  is  clear.     The  Turks  live 
upon  their  former  reputation,  and  experience  both  the  good  and  harm 
of  that  repose  on  their  dignity.     Their  very  contempt  for  trade  leada 
them  into  oppressions,  for  which  a  tradesman  learns  to  despise  them  in 
return.     But  this  has  been  a  late  discovery  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
and  is  only  common  with  such  of  them  as  have  acquired  a  self-respect 
by  fatniliarity  with  danger, — to  wit,  the  traders  by  sea.     The  rest  re- 
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tain' a  great  respect  for  the  Turks,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  to  which 
they  have  heen  stimg.  We  will  venture  to  saj,  that  with  the  exception 
of  some  gallant  islanders,  and  those  who  have  become  acquainted  with 
bboks,  and  fancied  the  old  beacons  of  Troy  and  Marathon  lighted  on 
&e  top  of  their  hills,  the  Greeks  never  feel  themselves  in  presence  of 
their  former  masters,  and  ahout  to  measure  strength  with  them  ia 
battle,  but  they  have  a  misgiving  like  rubaway  footmen.  So  much  the 
worse  for  those,  who  should  have  encouraged  the  Greeks  to  feel  other- 
wise !  And  so  much  the  more  glorious  for  themselves,  if  they  finally 
succeed  in  rescuing  their  name  and  their  independence ! 

To  return  to  our  old  friends.  The  curiosity  of  a  reader  of  the  Ara* 
bian  Nights  is  fortunately  able  to  be  gratified  with  several  anecdotes  of 
Giafar.  Besides  extraordinary  instances  related  of  his  talents  for  busi- 
ness, which  he  had  perfected  by  studying  under  Abou-Joseph,  the 
greatest  lawyer  of  his  time,  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  most 
eloquent  man  living,  and  the  politest  writer.  As  an  instance  of  his 
credit  with  Haroun,  they  tell  us,  that  Abdalmalek  the  Haschemite,  a 
near  kinsman  of  the  prince,  but  not  much  in  his  good  graces,  was  la- 
menting the  circumstance  one  day  to  Giafar;  adding,  that  he  was 
sharply  pressed  by  his  creditors  for  a  debt  of  four  thousand  crowns  of 
gold  ;  and  that  his  son,  who  was  now  grown  up  and  had  great  merits 
oould  do  nothing  at  court.  "  Be  of  good  heart,"  replied  Giafar :  '*  I 
undertake  to  say,  that  the  Caliph,  from  this  moment,  will  regard  you 
with  a  favourable  eye ;  that  he  will  pay  your  debts ;  that  he  wilJ  give 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  your  son  ;  and  that  she  will  bring  him  for 
dowry  the  government  of  Egypt.  Isaac,  of  Moussol,  (the  celebrated 
musician)  who  was  present  when  Giafiir  held  this  discourse,  thought  the 
wine  he  had  been  drinking  with  the  Caliph  had  got  into  his  head.  What 
was  his  surprise,  next  day,  when  Haroun  declared  publicly  to  Abdal- 
malek>  that  all  which  had  been  promised  him,  in  his  name,  by  Giafar, 
was  accorded. 

.  A  man  one  day  having  introduced  to  Giafar  a  female  slave  whom  he 
wished  to  sell,  the  Barmecide  found  her  so  much  to  his  taste,  that  he 
gave  forty  thousand  crowns  for  her,  and  paid  the  sum  in  advance. 
The  poor  girl,  in  tears,  reminded  her  seller  of  a  promise  he  had  re- 
peatedly made  that  he  would  not  part  with  her.  Giafar  no  sooner 
heard  her  remonstrance,  than  he  said  to  the  man,  *'  Attest  only  that  she 
is  firee,  and  that  you  have  married  her,  and  you  may  keep  the  money." 

The  following  shows  that  Giafar  had  no  great  notion  of  a  decapita- 
tion or  so,  any  more  tlian  his  master ;  but  then  it  was  for  a  vital  purpose. 
It  shows  also,  that  Haroun  by  no  means  partook  of  that  readiness  to 
give  up  the  ghost,  which  he  expected  of  his  loving  subjects.  One 
day  hTs  vissier  found  him  plunged  in  a  profound  melancholy.  He  en- 
quired the  cause,  and  found  that  a  Jew  had  predicted  his  death, 
which  was  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year.  Giafar  sent  for  the 
JeWt  and  asked  him  upon  how  long  a  life  he  reckoned  himself,  accord- 
ing to  the  science  he  professed.  The  Jew  said,  that  his  horoscope 
promised  him  a  long  life.  Upon  this  the  vizier  advised  his  master  to 
put  the  astrologer  to  death,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  falsity 
of  his  predictions.    The  thing  was  done,  and  the  caliph  recovered. 

From  another  anecdote,  it  appears  that  Giafar,  like  many  other  wise 
men,  was  not  exempt  from  a  weakness  in  his  own  instance,  which  he 
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coaM  see  in  others.  We  observe,  nevertheless,  that  he  was  not  a  slave 
to  it*  Going  upon  some  business  to  the  Caliph  a  little  before  his 
downfall)  he  thought  fit  to  consult  the  stars,  in  order  to  see  if  the  hour 
was  favourable.  His  house  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  and  as  he 
consulted  his  ephemerides,  he  heard  a  boatman  reciting  some  verses  lo 
the  following  purport : — 

**  He  consults  the  stars  forsooth : 
Pleasant  youth !  pleasant  youth  \ 
He  consults  the  servants'  hall. 
When  the  master  settles  all  i"  *  ^ 

Oiafiir  had  no  sooner  heard  these  words,  than  he  threw  aside  his  ephe- 
merides and  his  astrolabe,  mounted  his  horse  to  go  to  the  palace,  and 
a  little  while  after  was  put  to  death. 

It  is  a  pity  that  D'Herbelot  forgot  his  promise  respecting  the  other 
sons  of  Yahia,  for,  besides  what  historians  would  say  of  them,  and  the 
notices  of  miscellaneous  authorsi  he  makes  mention  of  a  distinct  history 
of  the  Barmecides,  We  are  not  aware  that  he  says  any  thing  of  the  forty 
Barmecides,  who  are  i^ted  by  some  writers  to  have  completed  the 
number  of  those  who  sufiered.  Perhaps  they  are  confounded  with  the 
forty  Barmecides,  who  were  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  one  of  the 
Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments,  had  not  Griafar  succeeded  in  finding 
out  the  slave  who  stole  the  apple.  The  only  account  we  have  met 
with  of  any  descendant  of  the  family  is  what  is  related  by  the  same 
great  orientalist  of  a  son  of  Fadhel.  It  is  in  high  keeping  with  the 
family  history,  and  very  touching.  *'  A  celebrated  poet,"  says  be, 
'*  called  Mohammed  of  Damascus,  informs  us,  that  conversing  one  day 
with  Fadhel  at  a  time  when  quantities  of  verses  had  been  written  on 
the  birth  of  his  son»  and  none  of  the  verses  pleasing  him,  he  asked  me 
if  1  would  not  try  my  hand  upon  the  same  subject.  I  did  so,  and 
pleased  him  so  well,  that  he  made  me  a  present  of  ten  thousand  crowns. 
After  the  misfortunes  of  him  and  his  family,  I  happened  to  be  one  day 
at  a  bath,  where  the  master  gave  me  a  nice-looking  youth  for  my  at- 
tendant. I  know  not  how  I  came  to  think  of  them,  but  the  verses  I 
had  written  on  the  birth  of  the  son  of  Fadhel,  ran  so  in  my  head,  that 
I  must  needs  be  singing  them ;  when  all  of  a  sudden,  the  lad  who  waited 
on  mci  fell  to  the  ground,  and  on  his  recovery  left  roe  to  myself, 

'M  was  very  much  surprised  at  this  circumstance,  and  on  quitting 
the  bath,  complained  to  the  master  that  he  had  given  me  an  atsAid- 
ant  afflicted  with  epilepsy.  The  man  protested  that  he  was  not 
aware  of  it,  and  sent  for  the  poor  boy,  who  no  sooner  beheld  me  again, 
than  he  asked  who  was  the  author  of  the  verses  I  had  recited.  I  told 
him,  myself.  He  enquired  for  whom  I  bad  written  them  ;  and  upon  my 
replying  '  For  the  son  of  Fadhel,'  he  asked  if  I  knew  what  had  become 
of  this  son  of  Fadhel.  I  said,  no ;  upon  which  he  told  me,  that  he  that 
waa  tlien  speaking  to  me  was  the  very  person  ;  and  that,  on  hearing  my 
verses,  the  contrast  between  his  past  and  present  condition  came  with 
such  anguish  on  his  mind,  that  he  had  fallen  to  the  earth.  Struck  with 
compassion  for  the  son  of  a  personage  to  whom  I  owed  all  tiiat  I  pos- 

*  Literally,  accordiag  to  D'Herbelot,  he  governs  himself  by  the  starg,  nercr 
dreaniBg  tbiU  the  stars  themselves  hare  a  tna8t<tr,  who  will  KMnrcdly  take  his  own 
coarse. 
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sessed,  I  told  him,  tbitt  I  "Was  growAg  old ;  that  I  had  none  to  in- 
herit after  me;  and  that  if  he  would  come  with  me  before  the  cadi,  I 
would  make  him  my  heir.  He  reph'ed,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  God 
forbid,  that  I  should  take  back  what  my  father  gave  away  !*  nor  could 
I  prevail  on  him,  then  or  afterwards,  by  all  the  arguments  I  was  mas- 
ter of,  to  allow  me  to  show  him  any  acknowledgment  for  the  benefits  I 
had  received,  or  to  take  the  least  tittle  out  of  my  purse." 

But  nothing  which  is  related  of  this  noble-minded  family  surpasses 
in  interest  the  daring  and  devoted  enthusiasm  which  they  excited  in  the 
bosom  of  an  old  man  of  the  name  of  Mondir,  who  had  partaken  of 
their  benefactions.  It  is  the  more  pleasant  to  repeat,  because  Haroun 
himself  retrieves  a  little  of  his  reputation  in  it.  On  the  downfal  of  the 
minister  and  his  kinsmen,  Haroun  had  prohibited  their  names  from 
being  mentioned,  on  pain  of  death.  In  spite  of  this  order,  the  people 
of  Bagdad  every  day  beheld  an  old  man,  ndio  took  his  stand  before  one 
of  their  palaces,  and,  ascending  a  mound  of  earth  for  a  pulpit,  harangued 
the  passengers  on  the  noble  actions  of  the  deceased.  The  Caliph,  in- 
formed of  this  daring  behaviour,  sent  for  the  man,  and  condemned 
him  to  dfath.  Mondir  heard  the  sentence  with  great  good-will,  de- 
manding only  the  favour  of  being  allowed  to  speak  to  the  Caliph  before 
it  was  executed.  Permission  being  granted,  it  turned  out  that  what 
he  had  to  say  was  nothing  less  than  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he  en- 
larged with  all  his  might  on  the  favours  he  had  received  from  the 
Barmecides.  The  Caliph,  who  listened  without  impatience,  was  so 
touched  with  the  man's  words^  that  he  not  only  recalled  the  sentence, 
but  gave  him  a  plate  of  gold  that  happened  to  be  near  him.  But  the 
cream  of  the  man's  gratitude  is  still  to  come ;  for,  on  receiving  the 
plate,  and  prostrating  himself  according  to  custom  at  the  Caliph's  feet, 
he  cried  out,  "  Behold  another  benefit  which  I  have  received  from  the 
Barmecides."  Never  was  obstinacy  so  delicious.  Mondir  that  day 
was  lord  of  the  East,  for  he  had  the  Caliph  at  a  disadvantage,  and  Ha- 
roun had  wit  and  spirit  enough  to  feel  it. 

We  know  not  what  became  of  this  glorious  family  in  after-times.  If 
we  are  to  believe  the  Arabian  Nights,  they  existed  to  a  late  period,  and 
had  recovered  much  of  their  grandeur ;  for  the  personage  who  makes 
so  pleasant  a  figure  in  the  story  of  the  Barber's  sixth  Brother  is  a  Bar- 
mecide ;  and  that  story  is  laid  in  the  time  of  the  Caliph  Mostanser 
Billah,  who  was  thirty*  sixth  Caliph  of  the  race  of  Abbas,  and  flourished 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years  after  Haroun.  From  the  same  autho- 
rity it  would  appear,  that  this  Barmecide  was  the  last  of  his  race ;  but 
it  must  be  owned,  that  the  author  seems  to  have  killed  him,  purely  to 
confiscate  his  property  to  the  Caliph,  and  dislodge  the  unfortunate  Sha- 
cabac.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  he  founded  his  fiction  on  a  known 
circumstance,  and  very  probable  that  the  family  had  recovered  them- 
selves. That  they  retained  their  character  for  generosity,  is  equally 
probable ;  the  national  and  family-manners  alike  conspiring  to  preserve 
it  At  all  events,  they  were  destined  to  charm  and  be  beloved  by  the 
whole  civilized  world.  Their  history,  without  the  aid  of  fiction,  is  a 
romance ;  and  united  to  it  in  those  delightful  tales,  it  helps  to  complete 
the  charm  of  a  work  of  imagination  by  giving  it  a  heart  with  its  wings, 
and  uniting  the  best  realities  of  life  with  the  most  playful  idealism. 


(  60) 


THE    VAUDOIS   VALLSTS. 

Yes  I  thou  hast  met  the  sun's  last  smile 
From  the  haunted  hills  of  Rome ; 

By  many  a  bright  Egean  isle 
Thou  hast  seen  the  billows  foam : 

From  the  silence  of  the  Pyramid 
Thou  hast  watch'd  the  solemn  flow 

Of  the  Nile,  that  with  his  mantle  hid 
The  ancient  realm  below  : 

Thv  heart  hath  burn'd  as  shepherds  sang 

Some  wild  and  warlike  strain. 
Where  the  Moorish  horn  once  proudly  rang 

Through  the  pealing  hills  of  Spain  : 

And  o'er  the  lonely  Grecian  streams 
Thou  hast  heard  the  laurels  moan. 

With  a  sound  yet  murmuring  in  thy  dreams 
Of  the  glory  that  is  gone. 

But  go  thou  to  the  hamlet-vales 

Of  the  Alpine  mountains  old. 
If  thou  wouldst  hear  immortal  tales. 

By  the  wind's  deep  whispers  told  ! 

Go,  if  thou  lov'st  the  soil  to  tread 
Where  man  hath  bravely  striven. 

And  life  like  incense  hath  been  shed. 
An  offering  unto  Heaven  I 

For  o'er  the  snows  and  round  the  pines 

Hath  swept  a  noble  flood. 
The  nurture  of  the  peasant's  vines 

Hath  been  the  martyr's  blood. 

A  spirit,  stronger  than  the  sword. 

And  loftier  than  Despair, 
Through  all  th'  heroic  region  pour'd. 

Breathes  in  the  generous  air. 

A  memory  clings  to  every  steep 

Of  long-enduring  Faith, 
And  the  sounding  streams  glad  record  keep 

Of  courage  unto  death  1 

Ask  of  the  peasant  where  his  sires 

For  Truth  and  Freedom  bled. 
Ask,  where  were  lit  the  torturing  fires 

Where  lay  the  holy  dead  ? 

And  he  will  tell  thee  all  around. 

On  fount,  and  turf,  and  stone. 
Far  as  the  chamois'  foot  can  bound. 

Their  ashes  have  been  sown. 

Go,  when  the  sabbath-bell  is  beard 

tJp  through  the  wilds  to  float. 
When  the  dark  old  woods  and  caves  are  stirr'd 

To  gladness  by  the  note  -, 
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When  forth,  along  their  thousand  rills. 

The  mountain  people  coroe^ 
Join  thou  their  worship  on  those  hills 

Of  glorious  Martyrdom  I  * 

And  while  the  song  of  praise  ascends. 

And  while  the  torrent's  voice 
Like  the  swell  of  many  an  organ  blends, 

Then  let  thy  soul  rejoice ! 

Rejoice,  that  human  hearts,  through  scorn. 

Through  grief,  through  death,  made  strong. 
Before  the  rocks  and  heavens  have  borne 

Witness  of  God  so  long.  F.  H. 


KIT-CAT    SKETCHES. — NO.    II. 

Oid  Heads  on  young  Shoulders* 

UfOK  one  of  my  days  of  infant  innocence  I  lined  my  cousin  Proby's 
hat  with  birdlime,  out  of  revenge,  because  lie  had  broken  the  central 
ornament  in  a  string  of  birds'  eggs,  which,  at  that  happy  epoch  of  pue- 
rile simplicity,  I  had  purloined  from  certain  nests  in  Hadley  grove. 
The  poor  lad  (bund  his  beaver  as  immoveable  as  the  plumed  cap  of  the 
son  of  Maia ;  and  much  hot  water  and  many  screams  were  expended 
before  it  could  be  disjointed  from  his  head.  My  mother  was  seriously 
^gi7  9  1>"^  ^y  pooi'  ^^^^  Proby,  mother  to  the  victim  aforesaid,  as 
gentle  a  being  as  ever  suffered  a  family  to  run  wild  upon  the  common 
of  their  own  inclinations,  exclaimed,  "  Well,  well,  never  mind !  he 
meant  no  harm :  there  is  no  putting  old  heads  on  young  shoulders !" 

My  aunt's  asseveration  has,  according  to  my  subsequent  experience, 
been  qtialified  by  two  exceptions; — the  one  corporeal,  and  the  other 

mental.     The  Countess  of  A has  a  pair  of  very  juvenile-looking 

shoulders,  with  a  very  wrinkled  head  screwed  upon  their  apex.  If  you 
walk  behind  her,  she  seems  twenty-two :  accost  her,  vis  a  vis^  and  she 
mounts  to  sixty.  In  that  respect  she  is  like  the  law — very  well  to  fol- 
low, but  very  ill  to  confront.  The  mental  exception  is  one  Smedley 
Jones,  lately  an  articled  clerk  to  an  attorney — I  beg  his  pardon,  a 
solicitor — in  Fumival's  Inn,  Holborn ;  but  recently  out  of  his  time,  and 
therefore  qualified  to  kill  game  upon  his  own  account.  He  wears  black 
balf-gaiters,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Philonomic  Society  ;  exhibits  much 
wisdom,  little  sehisker,  and  no  shirt  collar ;  simpers ;  makes  a  gentle 
bow  at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  with  his  chin  touching  his  left  col- 
lar-bone ;  criticises  the  new  law  courts ;  wears  lead-coloured  glomes  ; 
affects  a  beaver  with  a  broad  brim ;  nods  at  the  close  of  every  sentence 
when  the  Court  of  Exchequer  pronounces  a  judgment,  by  way  of  en- 
couraging the  three  puisne  barons ;  and  carries  his  pantaloons  to 
his  tailor's  in  a  blue  bag  that  they  may  pass  for  briefs.  There  is  a 
lame  clerk  in  the  Three  Per  Cent.  Consol  Office  at  the  Bank,  with  whom 
Smedley  Jones  appears  to  be  on  terms  of  considerable  jntimacy.  I 
rather  suspect  that  the  motive  of  this  conjunction  is  that  the  latter  may 


*  See  the  description  of  a  sabbath   upon  the  Vaudois  mountains,  in  Q\\\j*b 
Researches  in  Piedmont. 
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obtain  private  informatidn  with  respect  to  certain  funded  property,  ap- 
pertaining to  certain  widows  and  inaid^ns,  his  attention  to  whom  rises 
and  falls  accordingly.  It  is  an  unquestionable  het^  that  whenever  a 
young  man  rises,  like  Smedley  Jones,  upon  his  toes  in  walking;  waltses 
with  every  thick-ankled  girl,  that  would  otherwise  be  a  wall-flower  for 
the  whole  evening ;  looks  benevolently  downward  upon  his  own  cheeks, 
sings  a  second  at  church,  and  boasts  of  belonging  to  no  club,  he  may, 
to  a  certainty,  be  set  down  as  one  who  means  to  let  fly  an  arrow  at 
Plutus  through  the  Temple  of  Hymen. 

It  is  quite  edifying  to  meet  Smedley  Jones  at  a  dinner-party.  The 
first  thing  he  does,  on  entering  the  drawing-room,  is  to  take  up  a  book 
with  an  air  of  no  common  sagacity.  If  it  happen  to  be  Woodstock,  he 
smiles  with  an  aspect  of  compassionate  disdain,  and  informs  the  by- 
stander that  he  objects  to  historical  novels,  and  that  he  prefers  going 
to  the  fountain-head  in  Lord  Clarendon  and  Bishop  Burnet.  Upon 
the  appearance  of  the  mistress  of  the  mansion,  he  takes  a  seat  by  her 
on  the  sofa  ;  but  so  near  to  its  edge,  that  the  slightest  backward  move- 
ment of  that  article  of  furniture  would  seat  him  where  he  ought  to  be. 
He  smooths  down  the  sand-coloured  hair  of  the  matron's  accompany- 
ing offspring  with  an  air  of  ineffable  interest;  inquires  after  dear 
Charles  :  hopes  to  see  sweet  little  Emma :  and  ejaculates,  "  Oh,  pray 
now,"  when  mamma  expresses  a  doubt  as  to  her  appearan«e.  He  then 
talka  of  the  sea  as  beneficial  to  children,  and  recommends  Worthing, 
because  it  has  no  cliff.  When  dinner  is  announced,  he  looks  sharply 
round  for  some  female  whose  spine  rather  swerves  from  the  perpendi** 
cidar,  aware  that  heiresses  are  seldom  strait-backed  ;  tucks  her  lean 
arm  under  his,  and  manoeuvres  to  sit  next  to  her  at  table.  Whilst  in 
the  act  of  descending  the  stairs,  our  proprietor  of  an  old  head  upon 
young  shoulders,  takes  due  care  that  the  tongue  which  vibrates  in  the 
mouth  of  it  shall  ejaculate,  ^'  What  a  capital  house  this  is !"  in  aceents 
sufficiently  loud  to  be  overheard  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  man- 
sion. He  dilutes  his  wine  with  water,  to  adapt  it  to  his  conversation  ; 
and  enlarges  upon  the  folly  of  the  maxim,  *'  a  reformed  rake  makes  the 
•best  husband."  I  have  heard  him  tell,  nineteen  times  over,  the  anec- 
dote of  his  uncle  Major  Flus^,  who  thirty  years  back,  at  a  dinner  with 
Sir  Phelim  O'Four-bottle,  poured  his  claret  into  his  boots,  awai«  that 
they  would  stand  a  soaking  better  than  the  coats  of  his  stomach. 
This  gives  Mr.  Smedley  Jones  an  opportunity  of  observing  how  dif- 
ferent things  are  at  present ;  with  an  addition,  that  one  glass  of  wine  at 
dinner,  and  two  after  it,  should  never  be  exceeded  by  any  man  who 
wishes  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the  ladies.  He  belongs  to  a 
society  for  converting  Captain  Parry's  Esquimaux,  at  the  North  Pole, 
from  the  errors  of  their  ways.  I  have  this  fact  from  his  own  mouth, 
iiaving  had  the  misfortune  to  sit  next  but  one  to  him  at  dinner,  at  old 
Spinsuit's,  the  Chancery  barrister.  The  intervening  individual  was 
Miss  Creek,  of  Upper  Clapton,  a  white-visaged  personage,  whom  the 
abovementioned  lame  derk,  in  the  Three-per-cent.  Office,  has  intro- 
duced to  his  acquaintance.  I  rather  think  Spinsuit  has  been  instructed 
to  peruse  and  settle  their  marriage  articles.  Miss  Creek  having  re- 
tired with  the  rest  of  the  ladies,  my  left  flank  was  cruelly  exposed. 
The  old  headsman  accordingly  brought  his  juvenile  left  shoulder  for- 
ward, and  occupied  the  vacant  seat.     He  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
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the  EsquinutuK  at  the  North  Pole,  "  dark  heathens :"  I  answered,  not  en- 
tirely so,  because  their  whale  blubber  supplied  them  with][oil  for  lamps. 
Mr.  Smedley  Jones  stared  at  this,  and  added,  that  his  meaning  was  that 
they  were  poor  unenlightened  wanderers.  I  rejoined,  "True,  but  that 's 
Apollo's  fault!"  Finding  that  he  had  a  neighbour  who  was  not  to  be 
dealt  with  metaphorically,  he  changed  his  course,  and  began  to  dilate 
upon  his  family-aflrairs,  and  informed  me  that  his  brother  George  was  a 
derk  in  the  Post-oflSce,  where  he  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr.  Freeling 
would  push  him.  Finding,  upon  enquiry,  that  his  brother  George 
lodged  at  the  last  house  in  Cecil  Street,  which  overlooks  the  mud-bank 
of  the  river  Thames,  I  answered, 'M  hope  he  will."  I  was  then  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Smedley  Jones's  brother  Richard  was  a  clerk  in  dte 
brewhouse  ofSweetwort  and  Company;  the  junior  partner  of  which 
establishment,  "  sitting  under  the  same  minister"  at  Hoxton,  had  pro- 
mised to  push  him.  Finding  that  Sweetwort  and  Company  were  cele- 
brated for  their  lacge  vat,  I  again  said,  "  I  hope  they  will,"  which  pro»- 
cured  for  me  one  of  those  amiable  chin-dropping  bows,  which  I  have 
already  depicted^  "  For  myself,"  continued  my  juvenile  companion 
with  the  antique  bust,  '*  I  have  a  clerk  who  is  a  cousin  to  one  of  the 
judges,  who  goes  the  home  circuit  next  assizes  ;  he  knows  something  of 
the  high  sherifi^  and  that  kind-hearted  and  noble  personage  (Mr. 
Smedley  Jones  is  not  sparing  of  adjectives  to  benefactors  in  esse  or  en 
ffosse)  has  promised  to  push  me" — "  Neck  and  heels  out  of  court,  into 
the  High  Street,"  thought  I,  *'  or  his  javelin-roan  will  not  be  of  my 
mind."  A  Captain  Smithers,  with  a  dull  eye  and  a  drawling  voice, 
now  offered  his  snuff-box  to  Mr.  Smedley  Jones  ;  this  the  latter  de- 
clined, with  another  of  those  amiable  bows,  to  which  I  have  faintly  en- 
deavoured to  do  justice  ;  and  turning  to  me,  observejl  that  snuff-tak- 
itg  was  a  bad  habit  for  a  young  man.  '*  At  all  events,"  answered  I, 
"  he  should  wear  a  bad  habit,  or  Scotch  rappee  will  make  it  one." 
**  Not  but  what  I  carry  a  box  myself,"  continued  Mr.  Smedley  Jones, — 
with  a  look  that  he  meant  for  arch — "  here  it  is  :"  so  saying,  he  pulled 
out  of  his  coat-pocket  an  oblong  box,  with  an  amber  lid.  **  May  I 
perish,"  thought  I,  **  if  it  does  not  come  from  Geneva.  We  shall  now  be 
pestered  with  the  regular  orthodox  series  of  quadrille  tunes."  When 
this  machine  had  interrupted  conversation  for  the  usual  period,  and  had 
"  said  its  say,"  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  had  done  with  it :  "  But  soft ! 
by  regular  approach — ^not  yet."  It  was  again  wound  up,  and  again  set 
a-going,  to  gratify  little  Theobald  Spinsuit,  who  had  bolted  into  the 
dining-room  in  quest  of  an  orange.  These  little  attentions  gratify 
mothers,  and  are  apt  to  procure  the  perpetrator  a  second  invitation  to 
dinner. 

There  now  ensued  a  regular  struggle  between  Mr.  Smedley  Jones's 
tongue  and  my  taciturnity.  He  is  one  of  those  civil  young  men  who  must 
speak  to  their  neighbours,  whether  they  have  any  thing  to  communicate 
or  not.  I  was  accordingly  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  Catholic  Ques- 
tion. I  had  entertained  no  thoughts  upon  the  subject.  "Indeed!" 
was  the  reply.  The  next  interrogatory  to  which  I  was  subjected,  was 
*'  Who  was  the  Author  of  Junius  ?"  1  protested  that  I  had  never  given 
the  matter  a  moment's  reflection.  This,  however,  did  not  stop  the 
subject,  and  I  was  condemned  to  listen  to  the  usual  harangue,  with  the 
words  "Sir  Philip  Francis,  Lord  Chatham,   Lord  Shelburn,   bound 
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copy  at  bankers,  and  tall  man  at  letter  box" — emphasized  after  the 
accustomed  manner.  Then  followed  the  banking  system  of  Scotland, 
the  Rev.  Edward  Irving,  (whose  watch  I  fear  is  still  in  pawn ;)  the 
death  of  the  dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  Craneoscopy,  and  Tooke 
on  Currency.  All  which  topics  were  by  me,  jointly  and  severally,  re- 
turned ignoramus,  Mr.  Smedley  Jones's  battery  here  suflfered  a  mo- 
mentary pause :  whereupon  "  Thinks  I  to  myself!^  now  for  my  tarn. 
'*  Since  Nature  has  clapped  an  old  head  upon  his  young  shoulders,  Art 
shall  insert  a  young  head  between  my  old  ones.  Fifty-one  shall  start 
the  topics  which  twenty-one  ought  to  have  discussed."  Accordingly  I 
asked  Mr.  Smedley  Jones,  to  his  no  small  dismay,  what  he  thought  of 
Mrs.  Humby's  Cherry  Ripe  and  the  Lover's  Mistake.  I  took  it  for 
granted  that  he  had  seen  Paul  Pry  on  horseback,  at  Astley's  Amphi- 
theatre. I  animadverted  upon  Madame  Pasta's  Medea :  was  sorry  that 
Signora  Grarcia  had  picked  up  a  Yankee  husband :  mentioned  that  I 
had  seen  Sir  Thomas  Beevor  and  Cobbett,  in  Saiat  Paul's  Church-3rard, 
in  the  character  of  the  Goose  and  Gridiron :  wondered  why  Potier  came 
to  the  French  theatre  in  Tottenham-street ;  and  asked  him  if  he  could 
tell  me  what  had  become  of  Delia.  Nor  did  I  not  regret  that  Miss  M. 
Tree,  had  changed  her  situation^  and  taken  to  enact  plays  at  Florence, 
in  lieu  of  operas  at  Covent-Garden.  It  is  thus  that  extremes  produce 
each  other.  If  twenty-one  monopolizes  all  the  sense  at  the  dinner- 
table,  fifty-one  must  take  to  the  nonsense  or  hold  its  tongue.  *'  Sir,"  said 
the  moralist  of  Bolt-court,  upon  an  occasion  somewhat  similar,  "he 
talked  of  the  origin  of  evil,  whereupon  I  withdrew  my  attention,  and 
thought  of  Tom  Thumb."  I  fear  that  Smedley  Jones  has  by  this 
time  become  almost  as  wearisome  to  the  reader  at  second  hand,  as  he 
was  originally  to  the  writer.  I  shall  therefore  conclude  with  this  ob- 
servation : — All  monsters  ought  to  be  smothered  :  and  wherever  Nature 
puts  an  old  head  upon  young  shoulders,  the  sooner  the  one  is  knocked 
off  the  other  the  better. 


HYMN    TO    THE    MOON. 

**  Incessu  patnit  Dea." 

Tut  port  bespeaks  thee  Goddess,  though  uncrowned ; 
Lake  Naiad  wanderer,  from  some  lake-built  bower 
Launching;  thy  bark  through  heaven|s  bright  surf  and  shower. 
And  making  graceful  vaunt  of  kindliest  power. — 
The  vapours,  d(Mphin-Hke,  do  crowd,  and  bound, 
Showing;  their  changeful  backs ;  and  round  and  round. 
Quick-dying  lightnings  colour  them ;  with  sound 

Of  deep  winds,  on  thou  marchest,  through  each  isle 
That  lies  in  beaded  lines  along  the  sky, 

Thy  sky  of  amorous  blue,  and  we  do  smile 
Gravely,  and  bow  unto  the  gentle  joy. 

And  so  thou  makes t  festival  above 
With  the  pale  watchers  of  the  night ;  and  men 
Feel  there  is  joy  in  heaven  ;  and  hill,  and  plain. 
Laugh  in  their  sleep  more  beautiful :  and  then 

Thoughts,  that  the  blaze  of  day  had  veil'd,  do  move 

Starlike,  and  tremble  in  the  soul^  proud  Love 

Of  all  things  high  and  noble,  and  do  prove 

Our  very  day  celestial ;  and  all  life 
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Seems,  in  this  purest  moonlight,— moonlight  pure 
Aiul  radiant,  from  the  morning's  mist ;  and  strife, 
And  e'en  bad  men  the  thought  of  good  endure, 
And  weeping  eyes  loolc  up  to  Hearen  secure.  W. 


RXCOLLBCTIONg    OF   DR.    PARR,    BY    A    PUPIL. — NO.   I. 

DuKiNo  the  period  of  my  pupilage,  Dr.  Parr  resided  at  Hatton. 
His  first  wife,  (formerly  Miss  Marsengale)  and  his  two  daughters^ 
Sarah  and  Catherine,  were  then  living.  The  former,  whom  the  Doctor 
called  Sally  Parr,  was  the  cleverest  woman  I  ever  knew.  She  was  not 
leamedy  but  she  had  accumulated  a  very  considerable  store  of  miscel- 
laneous  reading,  including  the  works  of  most  of  our  standard  English 
writers,  had  a  wonderful  memory,  a  fertile  imagination,  and  tremen- 
dous powers  of  wit  and  sarcasm.  In  a  word,  "  elle  petilloit  de  Talent ;" 
as  a  striking  proof  of  which,  I  have  heard  her  father  allude  to  a  collo- 
quial conflict  which  she  once  had  with  Godwin  <m  the  subject  of  his 
philosophy,  which  was  then  in  its  zenith,  and  on  which  she  exercised 
her  powers  of  ridicule,  in  a  way  that  excited  the  astonishment  of  all 
present. 

She  had  lived  in  the  society  of  Joseph  Gerald,  George  Moore,  God- 
win, Holcroft,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  many  individuals  of  celebrity 
in  the  political  and  literary  world ;  and  her  talent  in  discriminating 
characters,  and  in  portraying  their  respective  foibles  and  peculiarities, 
rendered  her  a  most  entertaining  companion.  Her  mother  possessed 
strong  sense  "  et  voilk  tout."  Catherine,  the  youngest  daughter,  who 
had  evidently  a  tendency  to  consumption,  died  unmarried,  at  the  age 
of  about  three-and-twenty.  Although  by  no  means  deficient  in  abili- 
ties, she  was  eclipsed  in  intellect  by  her  more  highly  gifted  sister.  The 
latter  used  often  to  play  on  the  piano-forte,  whilst  the  Doctor  was  por* 
ing  over  some  favourite  Greek  or  Latin  book,  totally  insensible  to  the 
charms  Of  the  finest  compositions  of  Haydn  or  Mosart,  which  could 
not  for  a  moment  distract  his  attention.  Very  different  was  tlie  case 
when  she  struck  up  the  tune  of  "In  yonder  green  copse  there  sits  an 
old  fox.**  For  a  Ijttle  while  the  Doctor  would  attempt  to  resist  the  en- 
chantment %  but  at  length  the  fascination  was  irresistible,  the  pipe  was 
laid  down,  the  book  thrown  aside,  and  my  preceptor  accompanied  the 
instruiBent  with  all  the  power  of  his  stentorian  voice.  The  song  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded  is  sung  as  a  glee :  I  believe  it  is  not  in  print, 
and  I  have  never  heard  it  except  at  Hatton,  where  I  have  often  joined 
in  singing  it  with  Parr  and  Tom  Sheridan, 

"  Aniuise  quales  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter." 

HoR.  Sat.  ▼.  Ub.  i.  41, 42. 

Parr  took  the  bass,  and  Tom  Sheridan  the  second.  Being  on  a  vocal 
topick,  I  claim  to  be  allowed  one  note  of  admiration  for  that  most  open- 
hearted  and  roost  agreeable  companion,  Tom  Sheridan  ;  who  had  been 
one  of  the  Doctor's  favourite  pupils,  and  who  was  on  a  visit  to  him  at 
the  period  to  which  I  have  alluded.  He  was  "  a  fellow  of  infinite  fun." 
In  converiation  he  combined  wit,  with  good-nature,  and  the  tout  en- 
itmble  was  delightful.     His  knowledge  was  not  indeed  very  great*  but 
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it  was  various,  and  always  at  his  command ;  and  I  have  heard  him  dis* 
cuss  with  Parr  a  subject  of  abstruse  metaphysics,  with  a  degree  of 
ability  which  excited  the  Doctor's  admiration  and  applause.  From 
his  mother  (the  celebrated  Miss  Linley)  he  inherited  a  remarkably  fine 
voice,  and  unfortunately  a  tendency  to  consumption,  which  ultimately 
proved  fatal.  Parr  delighted  in  his  society.  His  powers  of  mimickry 
were  such  as  could  only  be  rivalled  by  Matthews. 

To  return  to  my  preceptor :  whilst  I  was  at  Hatton  the  number  of 
pupils  was  limited  to  three,  or  at  most  four.  We  had  no  stated  houra 
for  our  lessons,  and  my  occupation  of  amanuensis  sometimes  took  up 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day.  The  Doctor  smoked  at  intervals,  both 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  For  educating  dull  boys  he  was  not  at 
all  suited ;  he  soon  gave  up  the  task  in  despair :  but  if  a  youth  had 
talent  and  was  idle,  Parr  was  the  man  to  flog  it  out  of  him.  This  was 
literally  the  case  (as  he  told  me)  with  regard  to  Headley  the  poet, 
whose  **  Remains"  have  been  published  by  Kett. 

I'he  Doctor's  plan  of  tuition  was  as  follows  : — ^The  pupil  read  aloud 
in  Homer,  Xenophon,  Virgil,  Terence,  Aristotle,"  Juvenal,  or  Cicero ; 
first  giving  the  entire  sentence  from  the  original,  and  then  translating 
it.  VVhen  convinced  that  the  pupil  thoroughly  understood  what  he 
was  reading.  Parr  would  often  dispense  with  the  literal  translation,  and 
would  only  pause  to  point  out  peculiar  idioms,  and  parallel  passages  in 
other  authors.  In  some  instances,  however,  the  fervour  of  his  admi- 
ration prevented  him  from  dwelling  on  these  minutiae.  Such  was  the 
case,  as  I  well  recollect,  when  I  read  with  him  the  9th  iEneid,  which 
he  considered  a  masterpiece,  particularly  the  Episode  of  Nisus  and 
Euryalus.     When  we  arrived  at  the  concluding  lines, 

"  Fortunati  ambol  si  quid  mea  carmina  possunt, 
Nulla  dies  unouam  memori  vos  eximet  xvo, 
Duni  domus  ^neae,  capitoli  immobile  saxum 
Accolet,  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit." 

Nothing  could  exceed  my  preceptor's  enthusiasm.  **  Read  it  over 
again,  you  dog,"  said  he,  with  good-humoured  vivacity  ;  and  we  re- 
peated the  lines  together  with  renewed  energy.  Parr  was  undoubtedly 
a  master  peculiarly  qualified  to  give  the  pupil  a  thorough  relish  for 
the  classics.  That  relish,  which  I  acquired  under  his  tuition,  I  still 
retain  ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  Gibbon,  "  I  would  not  exchange  it  foe 
all  the  treasures  of  the  earth." 

With  the  Doctor  I  read  Lord  Kaims'  **  Elements  of  Criticism,"  a 
work  which  he  praised  highly,  remarking,  however,  that  Kaims  was  not 
a  good  Latin  scholar,  and  that  his  classical  quotations  were  furnished 
to  him  by  a  French  Abbe.  **  Aristotle's  Rhetoric"  was  a  favourite 
book  with  Parr,  who  told  me  that  the  great  Lord  Chatham  had  made 
it  his  study.  The  Doctor  spoke  with  unbounded  praise  of  *'  Johnson's 
Imitations  of  Juvenal's  Third  and  Tenth  Satires."  The  preface  to 
Shakspeare  he  considered  Johnson's  most  eloquent  prose  composition, 
and  he  delighted  in  quoting  that  fine  passage,  wHere  Johnson,  at  the 
close  of  his  attack  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  Unities,  says, — *'  But  when 
I  think  of  the  great  authorities  that  are  ranged  on  the  other  side,  I  am 
almost  tempted  to  retire  from  the  contest,  as  ^neas  withdrew  from  the 
siege  of  Troy,  when  he  saw  Neptune  shaking  the  walls,  and  Juno 
heading  the  besiegers." 
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Notwithstanding  Parr's  devotion  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  no  one 
could  have  a  greater  relish  than  he  had  for  romances,  particularly 
those  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe ;  but  before  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion  of  any 
of  these  works,  his  impatience  was  such  as  to  induce  him  to  look  at  the 
last  four  or  five  pages,  to  see  the  particulars  of  the  denouement. 

The  Doctor's  admiration  for  Charles  Fox  is  well  known.  The  qua- 
lity in  that  great  man  which  Parr  most  admired  and  praised,  was  his 
simplicity  of  character  and  thorough  exemption  from  every  particle  of 
guile  or  worldliness ;  and  assuredly  this  quality  is  delightful.  To 
Burke's  varied  and  astonishing  powers  Parr  has  borne  ample  testimony 
in  his  celebrated  Preface  to  Bellendenus,  in  which  he  has  happily  ap* 
plied  to  Burke  the  well*  known  lines  of  Lucretius  : — 


tt 


Quem  tu  Dea  tempore  in  omni 


Omnibus  omaium  voluisti  excellere  rebus." 

Apropos  of  Bellendenus ;  when  the  Doctor's  preface  was  the  theme  of 
general  admiration,  Home  Tooke  said  of  it,  rather  contemptuously, 
*'It  consists  of  mere  scraps;"  alluding  to  the  frequent  use  of  the  Cicero- 
nian language.  This  sarcasm  was  mentioned  to  Parr,  who  afterwards 
meeting  Tooke,  said  to  him, — "  So,  Mr.  Tooke,  you  think  my  Preface 
mere  scraps  1"  *'  True,"  replied  Tooke,  with  inimitable  readiness, 
**  but  you  know,  my  dear  Doctor,  scraps  are  often  tit  bits." 

Whenever  Parr  came  to  town,  he  received  numerous  invitations  to 
dinner  as  soon  as  his  arrival  was  known,  and  chiefly  from  grandees — 
a  favourite  word  with  the  Doctor,  in  speaking  of  persons  of  high  rank. 
It  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number,  when  I  mention  that  upon  one 
occasion,  when  his  table  was  covered  with  cards  and  letters,  he  desired 
me  to  specify  them  on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  regular  succession,  according 
to  die  dates.  The  result  was,  that  during  a  period  of  five  weeks  he 
had  only  two  vacant  days.  The  Doctor  has  sometimes  taken  me  with 
him  to  dinner,  introducing  me  as  one  of  his  pupils — a  privilege  which 
bis  friends  allowed  him.  In  this  way  I  have  enjoyed  some  nactes 
ceenaeque  De&m,  On  such  occasions  he  generally  had  the  use  of  a 
friend's  carriage ;  but  when  the  distance  was  trifling,  and  the  weather 
fine,  he  walked,  wearing  in  the  streets  a  common  wig,  whilst  a  man 
followed  him  close,  carrying  in  a  box  the  grand  peruke  of  enormous 
dimensions,  "  the  juiya  Oavfia  of  barbers,  and  the  terror  of  the  lite- 
rary world." 

The  Doctor,  when  dining  out,  never  desired  to  have  his  pipe  until 
afUr  the  ladies  had  retired ;  but  he  was  frequently  (I  believe  generally) 
indulged  with  it  immediately  after  dinner,  a  small  table  being  placed 
near  him,  with  all  the  apparatus  of  smoking.  I  have  often  heard  him 
allude  to  his  dining  at  Carlton  House,  on  which  occasion,  as  he  told  me 
with  much  satisfaction,  his  present  Majesty  (then  Prince  of  Wales)  in- 
sisted on  his  having  a  pipe. 

Those  who  were  invited  to  meet  Dr.  Parr  at  dinner,  came  to  hear 
him  talk  ;  and  a  very  rich  treat  it  was  when  the  party  consisted  of  in- 
dividuals who  liked  him,  and  whose  sentiments  on  politics  were  conge- 
nial with  his  own.  His  conversation  was  at  such  times  delightful, 
abounding  in  brilliant  repartees  and  happy  illustrations,  and,  above  all, 
in  anecdotes  of  celebrated  political  and  literary  characters.     He  spoke 
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with  great  admiration  of  Warburton's  immense  stores  of  erudition,  and 
Johnson's  wonderful  powers  of  mind ;  but  Fox  was  tlie  man  whom 
Parr  idolised.  In  his  "  Philopatris  Varvicensis"  he  has  evinced  his 
attachment  in  some  of  the  happiest  efforts  of  his  learning. 

Shakspeare,  Miltoui  Dryden,  and  Pope,  were  Parr's  favourite  poets 
of  the  old  school.  Of  modern  poetry  he  read  scarcely  any,  except 
Byron  and  CampbelL  *^  Childe  Harold"  he  considered  by  far  the 
noblest  poem  of  the  author ;  and  I  have  heard  him  quote,  with  high 
praise,  passages  from  the  *'  Pleasures  of  Hope." 

He  was  fond  of  Johnson's  *'  Imitations  of  Juvenal."  The  Hnea  in  the 
third  satire, — 

—  "  Tanii  tibi  non  sit  opaci, 
Omnis  arena  Tagi,  quodque  in  mare  volvttur  auriim 
Ut  somno  careas." 

.   Parr  was  fond  of  quoting,  with  Johnson's  amplification  of  the  senti* 
ment: — 

"  But  thou,  should  tempting  villany  present 
All  Marlborough  hoarded,  or  all  villiers  spent. 
Turn  from  the  glittering  bribe  thy  scornful  eye. 
Nor  sell  for  gold,  what  gold  will  never  buy. 
The  peaceful  slumber,  self-approving  day. 
Unsullied  fame,  and  conscience  ever  gay.'* 

The  only  productions  of  Ovid  I  went  through  with  Parr,  were  parts 
of  the  Metamorphoses.  He  considered  the  speeches  of  Ajax  and 
Ulysses,  contending  for  the  shield  of  Achilles,  as  master-pieces,  scarcely 
to  be  surpassed  by  any  thing  in  Virgil. 

My  preceptor's  manner  of  reading  the  liturgy  was  singularly,  im* 
pressive,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the 
CommandGnents.     To  his  delivery  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  when  he  came 
to  the  words,  "  Thy  kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  it  U 
in  Heaven^'  he  laid  the  emphasis  on  the  words  in  italics.     Indeed,  the 
Doctor  delighted  in  antithesis.     This  was  the  principal  fault  of  hia 
style.     He  generally  took  a  volume  of  printed  sermons  into  the  pulpit, 
in  particular  those  of  Dr.  Barrow,  of  whom  and  Jeremy  Taylor  I  have 
heard  him  speak  as  the  most  eloquent  prose- writers  in  the  English 
language.     From  one  of  these  discourses  he  read  at  intervals  several 
passages,  making  extempore  additions  from  time  to  time.     In  this  way 
he  made  three  or  four  sermons  from  one  of  Barrow's.     On  days  ap- 
pointed for  a  fast  or  thanksgiving,  many  persons  came  from  a  consider- 
able distance  to  his  parish  church.     On  these  and  other  similar  occn- 
sions,  whilst  I  was  under  his  tuition,  the  Doctor  used  to  dictate  to  me, 
in  his  summer-house,  as  fast  as  I  could  write,  a  sermon,  the  preaching 
of  which  would  occupy  nearly  an  hour,  and  this  was  generally  done  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  discourse  in  question  was  to  be  deli- 
vered.    Indeed,  Parr's  &cility  of  composition  was  astonishing.     He 
scarcely  ever  paused  for  a  word,  and  his  corrections  and  alterations  on 
a  revisal  were  very  rare.     I  firmly  believe,  that  if  his  correspondence 
with  his  friends  and  with  the  various  literary  characters  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent,  were  published,  it  would  constitute  many  folio  vo- 
lumes, and  very  interesting  volumes  too,  comprising,  as  they  would. 
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ietnwd  critiques  and  commentaries  upon  the  great  writers  of  Greece 
sDd  Rone.  The  assistance  be  gratuitously  gave  to  authors,  was  in- 
cakolable.  Sometimes  when  he  was  much  pleased  with  a  modern 
work,  be  took  -the  pains  to  write  an  elaborate  critique  upon  it,  which 
he  aent  inclosed  in  a  letter  to  the  author,  although  in  some  instances 
qiHte  a  stranger  to  him.  I  well  recollect  the  manner  in  which  he  de- 
voored  every  page  of  the  first  edition  of  Roscoe's  Life  of  **  Lorenzo  de 
Medida.  After  his  first  perusal  of  the  book,  he  went  through  it  again 
with  me,  to  whom  he  dictated  numerous  critical  observations  and  sug- 
gestions, which  he  enclosed  in  a  complimentary  letter  to  Mr.  Roscoe, 
and  which,  as  I  believe,  led  to  a  friencUy  intimacy  between  the  Doctor 
and  that  gentleman. 

Parr's  handwriting  was,  in  truth,  what  he  himself  termed  it,  *'  a 
chaotic  scrawl,"  and,  to  those  who  were  not  familiar  with  it,  appeared 
like  Egyptian  hieroglyphics.  It  was  generally  written  in  lines  of  un- 
even length,  so  as  at  first  sight  to  resemble  a  Greek  ode.  But,  as  he 
afanoat  always  had  an  amanuensis,  his  correspondents  were  seldom  in- 
coBvenienced*  When  he  did  write  a  letter  himself,  it  was  often  on  a 
scrap  of  paper ;  and  this  1  have  known  him  do,  when  addressing  a 
learned  prelate  now  living.  Dr.  Parr,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  was  very  fond 
of  a  good  dinner,  in  the  eating  of  which  he  evinced  a  degree  of  delight 
not  very  philosophical.  I  have  known  him,  when  there  has  been  a  hash 
on  the  table,  say,  "  Give  me  all  flippets,"  meaning  the  triangular 
pieces  of  bread  on  the  dish ;  and  once,  when  dining  in  company  with 
some  young  ladies  at  Coventry,  upon  seeing  a  roast  fowl  he  exclaimed, 
in  amomentof  forgetfulness,  "Give  me  both  the  wings.'*  But  with 
regard  to  {wine  he  was  remarkably  temperate,  more  particularly  wlien 
his  habit  of  smoking  is  considered.  He  did  not,  however,  flinch  from 
the  bottle  on  festive  occasions :  he  used  to  say,  that  he  despised  the 
cold-hearted  fellow  who  could  never  be  tempted  to  convivial  enjoy- 
ment. When  engaged  in  friendly  controversy  over  wine,  the  Doctor 
would  sometimes  lay  down  his  pipe,  and  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quenee,  such  as  he  tliought  calculated  to  overwhelm  his  adversary ;  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  he  would  smoke  with  all  his  might  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two,  untfl  he  had  raised  a  cloud  over  the  table :  he  would  then 
by  down  his  pipe  agsin,  with  ao  air  of  visible  triumph,  as  much  as  to 
say,  "  Answer  that,  if  you  can !" 

I  will  here  mention  the  names  of  a  few  of  those  individuals  of  rank 
with  whom  Parr  was  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy  when  1  was  with 
him.  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been 
a  visitor  at  Carlton-house ;  and  1  have  often  heard  him  contrast  the 
King's  kind  indulgence  of  his  favourite  propensity  with  the  petty  arro- 
gance of  some  purse-proud  persons,  who  thought  it  a  condescension 
to  tolerate  what  the  Prince  of  Wales  allowed  him.  He  always  spoke 
of  his  present  Majesty  as  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  most  agree- 
able companion ;  and  he  thought  highly  of  his  intellectual  endowments. 
With  the  Duke  of  Sussex  Parr  was  in  habits  of  the  greatest  inti- 
macy ;  and  at  the  table  of  that  illustrious  personage,  smoking  was  not 
a  matter  of  toleration,  but  of  reciprocal  gratification.  The  Doctor  has 
in  hia  will  recorded  his  friendship  for  the  duke,  by  the  legacy  of  a  ring, 
of  die  value  of  ten  guineas.  The  late  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  late  and 
the  present  Dukes  of  Bedford,  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  and  every 
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other  member  of  that  distiogubhed  family ;  the  late  Duke  of  Leinstor, 
the  late  Duke  of  Devonshire,  the  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and 
his  father,  the  first  Marquis,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Shelburne; 
Lord  John  Townshend,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr. 
Windham,  Mr.  Tiemey,  General  Fitaspatrick,  Lord  Stowell  (whom  I 
have  heard  Parr  describe  as  one  of  our  best  scholars,  and  one  of  the 
cleverest  men  of  the  day),  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Holland,  &c. 
I  could  easily  swell  the  catalogue.  At  the  seats  of  the  Dukes  of  Nor- 
folk and  Bedford,  and  of  Mr.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  Parr  sometimes  re« 
mained  a  visitor  for  several  weeks.  Lord  Holland  was,  in  the  Doctor's 
mind,  identified  with  his  illustrious  uncle,  who  was  to  Parr  what  Mecca 
is  to  a  Mussulman. 

When  Parr  visited  the  metropolis,  he  generally  remained  at  his 
lodgings  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  During  that  interval  he  might  be 
said  to  hold  a  levee.  I  have  often  seen  fifteen  or  sixteen  persons 
assembled  in  his  apartments  at  these  times.  His  head  was  generally 
enveloped  in  a  nightcap,  and  the  rest  of  his  costume  was  of  the  same 
calibre.  On  these  occasions  he  was  sometimes  visited  by  individuals 
whom  he  had  never  seen  before,  and  who  came  because  they  were 
anxious  to  be  acquainted  with  one  of  his  celebrity.  His  celebrity  also 
occasioned  several  applications  to  him  from  artists,  requesting  him  to 
sit  for  his  portrait  and  his  bust.  All  this  homage  really  delighted  the 
Doctor,  though  he  sometimes  said  with  an  arch  smile,  "  It's  very  in- 
convenient to  be  so  notorious."  Although  his  costume  in  a  morning 
was  such  as  I  have  described,  very  different  was  the  case  when  he  was 
going  to  dine  in  company.  On  such  occasions^  when  arrayed  in 
pontificalidus,  and  wearing  the  grand  peruke.  Parr  looked  strikingly 
pompous  and  dignified.  On  certain  special  occasions,  when  vbiting 
"  grandees,"  he  wore  a  suit  of  black  velvet.  When  he  dined  out,  his 
cassock  and  apron  invariably  constituted  part  of  his  dress ;  and  whilst 
on  a  visit  at  Arundel  Castle,  Woburn  Abbey,  or  Holkham,  he  wore  m 
a  morning,  instead  of  his  ordinary  nightcap,  one  of  crimson^velvet 
with  a  gold  tassel.  I  take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning,  that  among 
the  families  of  rank  with  whom  Parr  was  long  on  a  footing  of  friendly 
intimacy,  I  ought  to  have  included  that  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jerning* 
ham,  and  the  Honourable  Lady  Jerningham,  the  father  and  mother 
of   George  Jerningham,    now  Lord  Stafford.*     When  the    Doctor 

*  The  Doctor  was  very  partial  to  Mr.  Edward  Jerningbam  (Lord  Stafford's 
youngeat  brother)  who  was  for  many  years  Secretary  to  the  English  Catholic 
board,  an  ornament  to  Catholicism,  or  rather  to  Chrisuanity.  That  excellent  and 
accomplished  person  died  a  few  years  ago  of  erysipelas,  '*  MuUisille  bonis  flebilis 
occidit,  nnlU  flebilior  qnam  mihi."  His  angelic  wife,  Emily  Jerningham,  in  three 
weeks  afterwards,  became  a  victim  of  the  same  malady.  At  the  first  levee  held  by 
his  present  Majesty  after  his  Coronation,  and  which  was,  I  believe,  the  fullest 
ever  known,  the  King  said  to  Sir  George  Jerningham,  "  Sir  George  Jerninrham, 
I  thank  you  for  your  kind  offer  of  the  Staff  of  the  Hereditary  High  Constable  of 
England,  to  be  used  at  my  late  Coronation  ;  and  my  only  reason  for  not  accepting 
it,  was,  that  1  did  not  wrish  to  see  the  staff  in  any  other  hands  but  your  own." 

The  staff  alluded  to  is  that  which  belonged  to  Lord  Stafford's  ancestor,  the  un- 
fortunate Stafford  Duke  of  Buckingham,  hereditary  Lord  High  Constable  of 
£ngland,  who  was  Jbeheaded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 
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came  to  Norwich,  he  generally  visited  Cossey  Hall,*  where  the  good 
old  style  of  English  hospitality  has  long  prevailed. 

I  will  now  mention  two  anecdotes  of  Parr,  which  I  believe  to  be 
authentic,  and  I  hope  will  be  thought  amusing,  these  Recollections  of 
him  being  thrown  together  desultorily  as  they  occur  to  me. 

During  the  period  when  my  preceptor  was  master  of  the  Free-school 
at  Norwich,  and  when  balloons  were  the  frequent  topic  of  conversa- 
tion, some  mischievous  wag  inserted  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper, 
stating  that  "  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  on  such  a  day,  went  up  in  a 
balloon  with  Blanchard  or  Lunardi  (1  forget  which  of  them),  and  that 
several  days  had  since  elapsed  without  any  tidings  having  arrived  at 
Norwich,  either  of  the  balloon  or  Dr.  Parr,  to  the  unspeakable  grief 
pf  his  disconsolate  family."  This  hoax  succeeded  so  completely,  that 
the  Doctor's  then  wife  received  numerous  letters  of  condolence  on  the 
sad  catastrophe. 

The  occasion  of  the  other  occurrence,  which  took  place  during  the 
same  period,  was  a  ball  given  by  the  Doctor  at  Norwich.  The  time 
6xed  for  the  arrival  of  the  party  was  shortly  after  the  hour  when  the 
boys  usually  went  to  bed.  The  dormitory  adjoined  the  ball-room, 
from  which  it  was  only  separated  by  folding- doors ;  the  company 
arrives ;  the  music  strikes  up ;  country-dances  commence,  and  all  is 
mirth  and  gaiety.  In  the  meantime  the  boys  jump  out  of  their  beds, 
and  crowd  together,  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  against  the  folding-doors. 
The  Doctor  hearing  the  sound  of  voices  in  the  dormitory,  and  being 
desirous  to  ascertain  the  cause^  on  a  sudden  opened  one  of  the  folding- 
doors,  upon  which  down  came  all  the  boys  on  the  Hoor  in  no  other 
habiliment  than  their  shirts.  The  effect  of  such  an  irruption  in  the 
ball-room  may  readily  be  imagined.  Parr^s  vexation  was  extreme.  He 
vowed  he  would  flog  them  all  the  next  rooming.  Away  scampered 
the  boys  amidst  peals  of  laughter  on  every  side. 

In  writing  Latin  epitaphs.  Parr  was  unrivalled  ;  he  adhered  strictly  to 
the  style  of  the  ancient  inscriptions.  His  epitaphs  on  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
on  Gibbon,  the  former  inscribed  on  the  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedral, the  latter  on  a  mausoleum  erected  by  Lord  Sheffield,  are 
happy  specimens  of  his  powers  in  that  species  of  composition.  In  the 
original  copy  of  the  epitaph  on  Johnson,  Parr,  in  alluding  to  his  poetry, 
described  him  as  "  Poetae  probabili."  The  word  probabili,  which  is 
Ciceronian,  the  Doctor  considered  to  be  peculiarly  appropriate  to  cha- 
racterize the  poetical  powers  of  the  great  lexicographer.  But  the  ex- 
pression having  been  objected  to  on  the  gronnd  of  its  not  being 
sufficiently  laudatory.  Parr,  (with  great  reluctance,  and  much  against  his 
own  judgment,  as  he  himself  told  me,)  was  prevailed  upon  to  substitute 
the  following  words,  which  are  now  on  the  monument.  "  Poetse  lumi- 
nibus  sententiarum  et  ponderibus  verborum  admirabili."  This  altera- 
tion was  a  source  of  great  vexation  to  Parr,  who  said  to  me,  ''The 
blockheads  made  me  spoil  the  epitaph.  In  a  conversation  which  I  had 
with  Sir  William  Scott  on  the  subject,  I  convinced  him  that  I  was  right." 
The  epitaph  to  the  memory  of  Gibbon  was  dictated  to  me:  it  is  to  be 
found  in  the  last  edition  of  Gibbon's  posthumous  works. 

*  If  Parr  were  now  to  range  the  old  hereditary  groves  of  Cossey,  he  might  well 
exclaim,  on  meeting  the  present  honoured  aod  exalted  lady  of  that  hospitable  man« 
sioQ  :  "  Gratior  est  pulchro  reniens  in  corpore  virtus." 
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THE    soldier's    WILL.* 

'TwAS  near  Aboukir  Bay, 

Where  waved  the  tri-oolor. 
That  sign  which  led  to  victory 

Proud  warriors  now  no  more ; — 

Twas  near  Aboukir  Bay, 
Where  Nelson's  prowess  shone. 

Dimming  those  high  names  of  their  day- 
France  and  Napoleon— 

That  deadly  raged  the  fight ; 

Until  the  Crescent  flew. 
And  hurried  after,  high  and  bright, 

The  white,  the  reci^  and  blue. 

And  fast  the  victors  prcst 
The  vanquished  in  the  rout ; 

Like  ocean-bird  that  finds  no  reH, 
The  Turk  ranged  wild  about 

And  far  and  faint  the  sound 

Of  battle  soon  rolls  by. 
And  slow  and  slower  peal  around 

The  deep  artillery. 

'TIS  now  the  set  of  sun — 

It  goes  down  darkly  red. 
And  flings  a  dusky  glare  upon 

The  desert  and  the  deaa. 

But  where  the  fight  has  been. 

And  thickest  ne  the  slain, 
Moslem  and  Gaul  still  quench  in  blood 

Their  last  of  mortal  pain. 

And  curse,  and  prayer,  and  moan. 

And  the  soul-breaking  sigh. 
And  the  despair  too  great  to  groan 

Its  mighty  misery- 
Are  on  the  sandy  shore. 

With  many  a  swordless  hand ; 
And  one  whose  dream  of  glory  o'er 

Is  dying  on  that  strand — 

One  who  bad  nursed  fond  hope 

Of  honour  and  a  name. 
And  given  ambition's  yearning  scope 

In  war's  flagitious  game. 

Valour  is  his,  and  love. 
The  spur  that  adds  fresh  speed 

To  glory^s  Tace>  and  aids  to  prove 
Its  claim  to  beauty's  meed. 

That  love  hangs  lingering  still 

Upon  his  latest  breath. 
Changeless  alike  in  good  or  ill. 

The  conqueror  of  death. 


*  It  lately  came  oat  in  a  law  conrt  that  a  soldier  had  traced  his  will  with  his 
sword  on  the  sand,  and  it  waa  held  to  be  good. — Daily  Paptr. 
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lliere,  while  his  dropping  blood 

Slower  and  slower  tell. 
The  soldier  in  that  solitude 

Thought  of  his  Gabrielle; 

And  how  her  heart  would  bear 

His  doom's  untimely  shock,  . 
And  of  his  home,  a  dwelling  fair 

In  fertile  Languedoc ; 

And  vineyards  that  in  peace 

Smiled  sweet  on  vale  and  hill  -, 
And  how  but  for  Ambition's  chace 

He  had  been  with  them  still. 

He  fain  to  her  will  say. 

In  this  his  closing  scene, 
When  other  dreams  dissolve  away. 

His  love's  has  steadfast  been. 

He  sees  no  comrade  near. 

Save  in  life's  agony ; 
No  friend  the  pious  wish  to  bear 

Of  him  who  soon  must  die. 

Fast  cools  the  vital  heat ; 

He  can  but  raise  his  hand. 
And  trace  with  his  red  sword  hb  fate 

Upon  Aboukir's  sand ; 

Bequeath  the  love  he  bears. 

That  but  with  life  has  left. 
His  vineyards  and  a  ring  he  wears. 

To  her  who  is  bereft ; 

And  that  even  to  the  last. 

When  vagrant  Hope  has  fled. 
His  love  a  faithful  friend  clings  fast. 

And  cheers  his  gory  bed. 

And  he  wiU  write  of  more. 

But  his  stiff  fingers  fail : 
One  throb— another — all  is  o'er  I — 

Both  name  and  love  a  tale ! 


REYNOLDS^S    MEMOIRS.* 


Wb  can  conceive  few  things  more  pleasant  to  a  man  somewhat  advanced 
in  tlie  shady  part  of  his  life's  road,  than  to  sit  down  and  review,  calmly  and 
dispassionately,  the  circumstances  of  a  busy  and  eventful  career.  Scene  after 
icenc  is  brought  in  succession  to  the  mind's  eye,  with  more  or  less  vigour  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  imagination  possessed  by  the  individual.  Mthoiwh 
laid  up  in  ordinary,  the  veteran  loves  to  recount  past  dangers — to  fight  his 
battles  o'er  again— to  look  from  his  easy  chair,  through  the  haze  of  distance, 
upon  scenes  of  turbulent  emotion,  whether  painful  or  pleasurable—to  glance 
retrospectively,  from  his  silvered  hair  or  shrunken  limb,  at  the  full-blooded  ac- 
tivity, the  sinewy  exertions  of  his  ripe  manhood.  And  if  this  kmd  of  retro- 
spect  be  agreeable  to  the  party  himself,  it  administers,  when  made  pubh^  to  a 
very  general  and  craving  appetite.  Life  has  been  not  inaptly  compared  to  a 
game  of  chess,  the  successful  decision  of  which  is  the  fruit  of  unceasing  can- 
tion  and  unwearied  diligence ;  and  we  catch  eagerly  at  an  exposition  of  the 

♦  Life  and  Times  of  Frederic  Reynolds,  written  by  Himself,  2  vols.  Bvo- 
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manner  in  which  our  neighbour  has  played  his  game^  more  particularly  if  his 
skill  should  have  altracted  obser\'ation.  Indeed,  we  strongly  suspeot  that  the 
occurrences  of  any  individual's  existence,  if  faithfully  set  dowrn,  would  not 
fail  to  present  some  circumstances  of  interest,  somethmg  calculated  to  benefit 
us  in  the  way  of  experience,  or  to  fascinate  us  by  the  excitement  of  sympathy, 

"To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

The  style  of  the  work  before  us  is  exceedingly  ga^  and  buoyant,  leading  one 
from  page  to  page,  wilhout  the  least  feeling  of  tedium.  The  first  chapter  is 
headed  Infancy ,  the  second  Schooldays  and  Boyhood;  and  upon  this  era^  the 
author  seems  to  dwell  with  peculiar  gratification^  although  by  no  means  in- 
clining to  the  common  notion  of  the  paramount  felicitjr  of  that  period  of 
birchen  rule.  His  childish  tricknand  exploits  are  related  with  uncommon  unc- 
tion^  and  manifest  him  to  have  been,  in  the  unvarying  phrase  of  his  maternal 
aunt,  "  a  monstrous  funny  boy.''  One  of  his  brothers,  it  appears^  was  afflict- 
ed with  a  passion  for  writing  verses,  which  mania  at  length  exploded  in  a  re- 
gularly pnnted  volume,  bearing  the  astounding  title  of  the  **  Indian  Scalp  !" 
With  reference  to  this  young  litterateur  and  his  production,  a  little  scene  is 
introduced,  the  most  prominent  actor  in  which  is  no  less  a  person  than  Dr. 
Johnson.  This  anecdote  is  so  amusing  in  itself,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  the  great  author  alludeato,  that  we  make  no  apology  for  laying 
it  before  the  reader  as  we  proceed. 

Pope  says  of  Dryden,  *'  Virgilium  tantum  vidi  ;'*  so  I  may  say  of  Dr.  Johnson. 
One  morning,  shoxtly  after  our  return,  he  called  on  my  father  oonoeming  some  law 
business,  and  was  usnered  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I  and  my  three  brothers, 
eager  to  see,  and  still  more  eager  to  say  we  had  seen,  the  leviathan  of  literature, 
soon  followed.  All  were,  or  affected  to  appear,  struck  with  awe,  except  my  brother 
Jack;  who  having  just  published  his  ^^  Indian  Scalp^''*  was  most  anxious  to  elicit 
the  Doctor*8  opinion.    Accordingly,  he  seated  himself  close  to  him,  and  began : 

"Any  news  in  the  literary  world,  Sir?" 

"  Sir!"  cried  the  Doctor. 

'*  Anything  new,  Doctor,  I  say,  in  the  literary  world  ?"  continued  the  unhesi- 
tating poet. 

^'  Young  man,  talk  to  me  of  Ranelagh  and  Vauxhall ;  of  what  you  may  under- 
stand ;  but  not  a  word  on  literature.** 

We  all  smiled  aside;  but  the  author  was  omnipotent  in  Jack*s  mind,  and, 
scarcely  ruffled,  he  returned  to  the  charge.  • 

"  Have  you  heard  of  a  new  poem.  Sir  ?*'— (No  answer.)  *'  A  new  poem.  Sir  ? — 
A  new  poem.  Sir,  called**  ^with  rising  confusion)  "  called — ^  the  Indian  Scalp^'* — 
rather — I  believe,**  (confusion  increasing,)  "  I  believe  it  is  tolerably — ^well  spdien 
of.— You  don*t  know  who  wrote  it.  Doctor  ?'* 

**  No,  but  I  do,**  cried  I,  eagerly  seizing  the  opportunity  of  making  myself  con- 
spicuous in  my  turn ;  "  don't  I,  Jack  ? — Indeed,  Sir,  he  awakened  me  so  many 
nights,  and  taught  me  so  many  verses,  that,  if  you  like,  I  can  repeat  you  almost  the 
whole  poem.  Sir,  with  the  same  rapidity  and  facility  with  which  he  wrote  it.** 

*•*•  Fadlia  descensus  Avemi,'*  muttered  the  Doctor,  and  then  added,  in  an  autho- 
ritative tone,  "  ring  the  bell,  one  of  you,  rfhg  the  bell,**  and  the  servant  was 
ordered  to  summon  my  father,  on  whose  appearance  the  Doctor  formally  arose, 
and  said— 

"  When  next  I  call  here.  Sir,  show  me  where  there  is  civilization — not  into  your 
menagerie,*'* 

There  is  indeed,  in  the  course  of  these  lively  volumes,  a  very  strong  muster 
of  anecdotes,  equally  piquant  and  laughable,  and  interspersed  with  otners,  the 
interest  of  which  is  of  a  graver  nature.  The  latter,  it  must  be  confessed, 
however  great  may  be  our  willingness  to  admit  the  existence  of  romance  in 
real  life,  look  rather  theatrically  cooked  up,  in  one  or  two  instances,  and  de- 
mand a  most  amiable  proportion  of  credulity.  This,  nevertheless,  although 
open  to  some  objection  on  the  score  of  weaxening  our  faith  in  other  parts  of 
the  narrative,  certainly  is  very  far  from  lessening  tne  excitement  produced  by 
the  book  :  and  there  is  such  an  evident  spirit  of  truthtelling — we  may  say  of 
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scrupulous  truthtelling — ^^enerallv  running  throughout,  that  a  trifling  pecca- 
dillo or  two  of  this  kind^  if  it  really  exist,  which  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert^ 
may  readily  be  forgiven. 

One  of  the  most  curious  parts  of  Mr.  Reynolds's  book  is  the  perfect  open^ 
ness  which  he  has  displayed  with  respect  to  pecuniary  matters.    The  public 
have  always  a  prodigious  degree  of  curiosity  on  these  sort  of  subjects,  which 
cannoty  at  all  times,  be  accounted  for.     It  would  seem  obvious  enough  that 
a  man  should  have  an  itching  to  know,  the  depth  of  another's  purse,  with 
whom  be  is  in  any  way  identified  or  concerned.    To  be  aware  now  far  our 
neii^hbour's  or  our  friend's  means  may  be  entitled  to  our  compassion  or  envy, 
is  also^  no  doubt,  rationally  and  legitimately  desirable.    But  it  is  quite  clear 
that  the  propensity  is  not  an;^  way  bounded  by  considerations  such  as  these, 
or  indeed  by  any  considerations  at  all.     Witness  the  extreme  avidity  with 
which  the  reported  salaries  of  actors  and  other  prominent  persons  are  discuss- 
ed, even  when  the  public  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  quite  uninterested,  vir- 
tually speaking,  in  tne  matter ;  and,  in  the  next,  equally  unable  to  get  at  the 
truth  otiL    The  author  before  us  has  availed  himself  of  this  universal  prin- 
ciple of  Paul  Pry-ism,  and  has  administered  to  it  in  the  fullest,  and,  apparent- 
ly, in  the  frankest  manner.    He  communicates  the  relative  profits  of  each  of 
his  literary  labours,  and  thus  furnishes  a  kind  of  ledger  account,  which  we 
have  no  doubt  will  be  referred  to  with  anxious  eyes  by  many  a  young  votary 
of  the  dramatic  Muse. 

Mr.  Reynolds's  life  has  not  been  without  its  vicissitudes,  and  those  occa- 
dooally  ot  a  trying  nature.  Yet  it  must  be  pronounced,  generally  speaking, 
a  fortunate,  and,  we  should  think,  a  cheerful  one.  If  his  plays  are  now,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  forgotten,  yet  they  caused  a  great  laugh  at  the  time, 
lined  the  author's  pocket,  and  were  honoured  by  the  approval  of  Majesty. 
The  late  King,  by  the  by,  was  a  far  greater  frequenter  and  patron  of  the 
theatre  than  his  royal  successor;  and  this  circumstance  must  have  been  a  pro- 
digious source  of  encouragement  at  once  to  playwright,  manager,  and  per- 
former. Neither  should  we  omit  to  observe,  tliat  Mr.^ReynoIds's  philosophy, 
so  far  at  least  as  we  may  be  warranted  in  extracting  it  from  his  book,  is  of 
the  hopeful  and  enjoying  cast,  and  has  not  permitted  nim  to  quarrel  with  For- 
tune, because  she  has  not  gifted  his  works  with  immortality,  as  well  as  the 
labour  which  produced  them  with  increase.  He,  in  fact,  jokes  very  compla- 
cently in  noticing  his  failures,  and  particularly  in  speaking  of  his  two  nrst 
productions — tragedies  entitled  Werler  and  Eloiua.  His  first  and  best  comedy 
was  the  Dramatist. 

In  England,  the  era  of  comedy  was  fast  verging  to  its  close,  and  the  dra- 
matist was  (gradually  relaxing  his  grasp  of  the  theatrical  sceptre,  ^o  resign  it 
to  the  musician,  the  mechanist,  and  the  scene-painter,  when  this  play  made 
its  appearance,  and  set  the  fashion  of  a  new  school,  which,  if  it  wanted  the 
authorial  merits  of  the  older  pieces,  at  least  possessed  to  a  great  extent  the 
power  of  pleasing  the  audience  to  which  it  addressed  itself.    At  the  period 
m  question,  the  passions  had  been  exhausted,  and  all  the  prominent  situa- 
tions v^ich  their  ordinary  workings  exhibit,  had  been  appropriated   and 
made  familiar  on  the  stage.    The  distinctive  character  of  casts  and  profes- 
sions was  worn  out  and  obliterated,  and  a  country  justice,  or  a  fox-hunter, 
differed  so  little  from  a  town-bred  gentleman,  that,  without  caricature,  they 
could  no  longer  be  discriminated  in  representation.    But,  worst  of  all,  an 
epoch  of  universal  education  and  refinement  had  commenced,  which,  while 
it  opened  other  stores  of  amusement  to  wean  the  public  fiom  the  theatre,  had 
given  a  tone  and  polish  to  social  intercourse,  wnich  authors  might  in  vain 
strive  to  exceed,  so  that  unless  the  dialogue  of  the  stage  became  a  mere  fire- 
work of  points  and  conceits,  fatiguing  while  it  excites,  it  inevitably  remained 
below,  or  at  best  but  on  a  level  with  ordinary  good  conversation,  for  wit  and 
brilliancy.    "  We  say  better  things  ourselves  every  day,''  was  a  remark  made 
at  the  representation  of  one  of  our  witty  comedies ;  and  if  this  is  in  some 
degree  an  exaggeration  of  the  fact,  it  is  because  a  dread  of  the  imputation  of 
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pertuess^  and  the  quiescent  tone  of  the  upper  circles  too  often  stand  between 
the  thought  and  the  utterance  of  a  jest  or  a  reflection. 

Luckily  for  Reynolds  he  arrived  at  a  time  exactly  suited  to  his  intellectual 
character. 

««  Thank  fortune,  it  was  my  fate  to  write  comedies,  during  a  period,  when  the 
town  was  replete  with  original  characters  of  every  description,  whose  peculiarities 
were  so  obviously  humorous,  and  dramatic,  that  I  may  here  justly  employ  the  usual 
remark  of  a  late  celebrated  statesman ;  who,  whenever  he  heard,  or  read,  a  wit* 
tidsm  more  than  commonly  effective,  observed, 

'^  Very  good,  very  good,  indeed  I  but  it  was  so  palpable,  it  could  not  have  been 

Had  I  written  during  the  present  day,  I  must  have  starved ;  for  the  comic  sati- 
rist has  now  (unless  he  resort  to  foreign  aid  from  Vaudevilles,  &c.)  only  one  cha- 
racter to  commence,  and  oondude  his  stodc  with,-^the  dull  cold  artificial  EsqvuUe. 
Thus,  the  critic  should  not  whoUy  ascribe  the  deterioration  in  dramatic  productions 
to  the  dearth  of  dramatic  genius,  but  partly  to  the  dearth  of  dramatic  character. 

On  the  other  hand,  had  he  written  one  generation  sooner  talents  of  a 
higher  order,  a  greater  intensity  of  thought,  a  purer  and  more  sustained  style 
would  have  been  required.  The  fashionable  writer  of  6ve-act  comedies  of 
1790,  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  in  1750,  as  a  **  farceur"  for  the 
second  or  third-rate  theatres.  The  adaptation,  however,  of  natural  powers 
to  external  circumstances  is  genius;  ana  the  author  of  the  *'  Dramadst,''  in 
striking  out  a  new  route  to  success,  and  hitting  public  taste  and  feeling  *^  in 
the  bnirs  eye,"  did  that  service  to  his  countiymen,  which  more  powerful, 
but  less  original  writers,  had  failed  to  effect,  it  is  a  curious  circumstance  to 
observe,  that  the  epoch  to  which  we  allude,  as  transitory  as  it  was  humor- 
ous, passed  away  even  in  the  life-time  of  him  who  first  painted  it  on  the 
stage ;  that  Reynolds  lived  to  abandon  broad  comedy  for  melo-drama,  co  give 
his  Vapids  and  Lord  Scratch's  for  Virgins  of  the  Sun  and  Free  Knights ;  and 
what  jnay  appear  more  violent  in  contrast,  that  the  author  even  of  the  School 
for  Scanoal,  led  by  his  managerial  interests,  discontinued  an  excellence  no  * 
longer  in  harmony  with  the  age,  and  stooped  his  mighty  genius  to  the  compo- 
sition of  Pizarro. 

This  merit  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  which  belong  to  the  better  spe- 
cimens of  Reynolds's  Dramatic  Muse,  pervades  likewise  his  Memoir,  and  its 
general  character,  indeed,  verr  closely  resembles  that  of  his  comedies ;  pos- 
sessing the  same  faults,  and  abounding  in  the  same  attractions.  Light,  play- 
ful and  amusins,  replete  with  anecdotes,  it  belongs  especially  to  the  present 
6Kfi  in  which  nie  public,  exhausted  by  the  serious  business  of  a  revolutionary 
age,  and  languid  from  the  excitement  of  every  species  of  literary  excellence, 
is  disposed  to  ei^y  nothing  which  provokes  feeling,  or  reouires  reflection. 
"  Memoirs,"  **  Recollections,"  and  "  Reminiscences,"  are  tne  mania  of  the 
hour.  Kelly's  lively  narrative  has  set  the  reader  agog  for  the  good  stories  of 
the  heroes,  real  and  theatrical,  of  the  extraordinary  generation  which  is  now 
fast  closing  around  us.  Reynolds  therefore  has  shown  his  old  tact  in  taking 
advantage  of  the  contingjency,  and  in  availing  himself  of  a  stock-in-trade 
which  has  become  excessively  popular. 

It  is  the  peculiar  advantajge  of  theatrical  talent  that  it  bHngs  the  possessor 
into  contact  with  whatever  is  most  distinguished  in  contemporary  society ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  Reynolds's  father  tiaving  been  an  ally  of  John  Wilkes, 
introduced  the  son  to  an  acquaintance  with  many  of  the  political  chiefs  of 
|hat  turbulent,  but  spirit-stirring  epoch.  Accordingly,  the  book  ts  thickly 
strewn  with  names,  whose  very  enunciation  begets  an  interest.  That  these 
anecdotes  are  not  ajways  such  as  will  satisfy  the  nifrhest  order  of  readers  may 
readily  be  anticipated  l  of  this  the  author  is  himself  aware;  and  the  apology 
which  he  has  made  on  a  particular  occasion,  may  serve  as  his  running  excuse 
for  the  whole  memoir. 

To  those,  therefore,  to  whom  the  ensuing  sportive  anecdotes  may  appear  frivo- 
lous, it  should  be  recalled,  that  whilst  grave,  sentimental  writing  is  a  simple,  com- 
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noB-plaM  effort,  there  U  to  nmoh  dificulty  and  danger  in  trying  to  be  comic,  so 
much  fear  of  proving  fooiiah  in  the  endeavour  to  be  faegtiausy  that  more  than  com- 
mon indulgence  should  be  granted ;  for,  if  the  worid  be  full  of  misery,  he,  who  for 
m  moment  can  exdte  a  laugh  (let  him  be  BioaaAPHsa  or  buffook,)  ought  not 
CO  be  considered  the  despicable  member  of  society,  which  the  dull  junto  of  cr^ng 
^— j^_»  _«. . .       .  ^  ^qqI J  depict  him. 


Be  the  character  of  the  writer^  however,  what  tt  may  be,  he  who  treats  of 
Garrick,  Barry,  Clive  and  Shnter,  and  Wilkes,  Home  Tooke,  and  Johnson, 
Kemble,  Siddons,  Sheridan,  Chatham,  Rtt,  Erskine,  Garrow^  Franklin, 
Murphy,  Macklin,  Inchbald,  Colman,  Topham,  Burke,  £lw«s,  George  III. 
Carran,  &c  &c.  &c.  cannot  but  entertain,  and  when  humour  happens  to 
be  the  characteristic  of  the  narrator,  the  gaiety  of  the  narrative  may  pass  off  a 
considerable  deeree  of  levity  in  the  materials  of  which  it  is  constituted.  In 
reviewiDga  book  of  this  description,  the  difficulty  lies  in  the  choice  of  extracts, 
and  OQ  the  present  occasion  we  must  e'en  at  it,  *'  like  French  falconers," 
without  mucti  either  of  order  or  selection.  We  proceed  with  an  anecdote 
of  Pitt  in  his  bovhood,  singularly  indicative  of  the  tone  of  mind  which  gave 
snch  efficacy  to  his  oratory;  and  which,  if  it  did  not  "  cow  the  better  part  of 
roan"  in  his  opponents,  maintained  his  own  party  in  unresisting  obcxlience 
to  his  authority. 

The  next  day  we  went  to  Sonthbarrow,  and  my  father  having  law  business  to 
tnoflset  at  Hayes,  he  allowed  me  to  tide  with  him,  purposely  to  see  the  great  Loid 
Chatham,  who  was  then  there.  His  Lordship,  I  remember,  was  very  kind  to  me, 
and  on  quitting  the  room  with  my  father,  desired  his  son  William  Pitt,  then  a  boy 
about  four  years  older  than  I  was,  to  remain  with,  and  amuse  me,  during  their 


Somehow,  I  did  not  feel  quite  bold  on  being  left  alone  with  this  young  gentleman. 
For  a  time,  he  never  spoke,  and  I  never  spoke,  till  at  last,  slyly  glandng  at  him,  to 
leun  who  was  to  commence  the  conversation,  and  observing  miechief  gathering  in 
the  eomer  of  his  eye,  I  retired  to  the  window ;  ^'  but  gained  noUiing  by  my 
motion.^  He  silently  approached,  and  sharply  tapping  me  on  the  shoulder,  cried 
jeeringly,  as  he  pointed  to  my  feet,  *^  So,  my  little  hero«  do  you  uaually  walk  is 
spurs?" — 

^Walk?"  Ireplied;  «« I  rode  here  on  my  own  poney." 

**  Ycmr  awn  poney  I"— he  repeated  wim  aifiMted  astonishment ;  '*  Yonr  own 
pmey  t — ^upon  my  word ! — and  pray,  what  colour  may  he  be  ?— probably  blue^  fink^ 
ntpompmd&urV* 

At  this  moment,  the  present  Lord  Chatham  entering  the  room,  the  tormentor 
erdaimed,  ^^  I  give  you  joy,  brother,  for  you  are  now  stviding  in  the  presence  of  no 
lesaa  personage  than  the  proprietor  of  the  j9OfN|MKi0ur  pon^  /  ** 

His  brother  frowned  at  him,  and  I  was  bursting  with  rage  and  vexation,  when  he 
eooUy  turned  towards  me,  and  said,  ''  Your  life  is  too  valuable  to  be  sported  with. 
I  hope  you  ride  in  armour  $** 

^  Be  quiet,  William, — don*t  trifle  so,'*  cried  his  brother. 

^*  I  am  smous,  John,**  he  replied  ;  «<  and  if  for  the  benefit  of  the  present  race,  he 
will  do  his  utmost  to  preserve  Ms  life,  I  will  take  care  it  shall  not  be  lost  to  paste. 
rity,  for  as  my  fathiw  intends  writing  a  history  of  the  late  and  present  reigna,  maris 
my  words,  my  little  proprietor,  I  will  find  a  niehe  for  you  and  your  pompadour 
poney  in  the  Hitiory  of  England:^ 

1  could  no  longer  restrain  my  spleen,  add  £sirly  stamped  with  passion  to  his  great 
amusement.  At  this  moment,  the  door  opening,  my  facetious  tormenter  instantly 
esntered  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  after  ubie  manner  of  a  broken  down  poney, 
and  then  placing  his  finger  on  his  lips,  as  if  to  forbid  all  tale»telling,  disappeared  at 
the  other  entrance. 

In  course,  every  feeling  of  rage  was  smothered  in  the  presence  of  the  great  Lord 
Chatham,  and  my  father  having  taken  his  leave,  mounted  his  horse,  and  trotted 
through  the  Park;  I  following  on  my  poney,  and  delighting  in  my  escape.  But  as  I 
reached  the  gates,  I  was  crossed  in  my  yoxk  ««by  the  fiend  again'* — ^but,  agreeably 
crossed,  for  he  shodc  me  by  ti^e  hand  with  much  good-humour,  playfully  adted  my 
IMidoa,  and  then  added,  patting  my  poney,  **  He  should  at  all  times  be  happy  to  find 
both  of  us  accommodation  at  Hayes,  instead  of  a  niehe  in  the  Hietory  of  England** 
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Tfie  following  trait»  of  John  Wilkes  are  pleasant  and  characteristic. 

At  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  I  took  a  trip  to  the  back  of  the  Island,  and  in  my 
way  called  on  Mr.  Wilkes,  then  residing  at  his  villa,  (late  the  property  of  Oenenu 
Heatherset)  near  Sandown  Fort.  We  had  not  seen  each  other  for  some  years,  and 
I,  consequently,  found  hitn  peculiarly  kind  and  entertaining.  His  dress,  excepting 
in  one  instance,  was  perfectly  Arcadian  ;  instead  of  a  crc^,  he  walked  about  his 
grounds  with  a  hoe,  raking  up  weeds  and  destroying  vipers. 

Observing  that  I  admired  lus  numerous  collection  of  pigeons,  he  described  to  me 
the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  his  attempts  to  make  them  stay  with  him. 
Every  bird  that  he  had  procured  from  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  having  flown 
back  to  its  native  land  the  moment  the  latch  was  raised,  he  was  about  to  abandon, 
his  scheme  as  impracticable,  '^  when,"  he  continued,  *^  I  bethought  myself  to  pro- 
cure a  cock  and  hen  pouter,  from  Scotland  ;  I  need  not  add,  Uiat  ihiy  never  rff- 
tumedJ** 

Wilkes  then  conducting  me  over  the  remainder  of  his  grrounds,  showed  me  a  large 
pond  in  his  garden,  which  he  said  he  had  been  compelled  to  have  well  stocked  with 
carp,  tench,  perch,  and  eels ;  '^  because,'*  he  added,  *^  iish  is  almost  the  only  rare 
article  by  the  sea-side.** 

He,  however,  praised  the  Newport  market,  which  he  regularly  attended,  and 
said  that  the  glance  from  his  eye,  af  he  facetiously  termed  his  squint,  had  done 
great  execution  with  the  farmers'  pretty  daughters  in  that  quarter.  *^  But,'*  he 
continued,  ^*  my  glance^  I  am  sorry  to  say,  has  not  everywhere  met  with  a  similar 
success ;  for,  another  person  in  the  town,  a  lottery-office  keeper,  actually  offered 
me,  the  other  day,  half  a  ticket  not  to  pass  and  repass  his  shop-door,  during  the 
drawing,  positively  swearing,  that  since  my  visit  to  Newport,  he  qould  not  calculate 
his  losses  at  less  than  two  bkmka  to  a  squint.** 

The  conversation  with  Mr.  Wilkes  then  returning  to  the  politics  of  his  times.,  I 
asked  him  in  which  of  his  duels  he  considered  himself  to  have  been  in  most  danger  ? 
I^e  replied — ^^^  In  that  with  Martin,  who,  strange  to  say,  during  eight  whole  montha 
after  the  supposed  injury,  uttered  no  oomphdnt ;  but  on  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
he  spoke  to  me  in  terms  that  induced  me  to  write  a  letter,  which  concluded  with 
the  following  sentence. — *  To  cut  off,  however,  every  pretence  of  ignorance,  I 
whisper  in  your  ear,  that  every  passage  of  the  North  Briton  in  which  you  have 
been  named,  was  written  by  me.* 

«(  To  this  Mr.  Martin  immediately  replied  by  a  challenge  to  meet  him,  within 
an  hour,  in  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park ;  without  offering  me  either  the  dioice  of 
weiq>ons  or  of  place ;  so,  I  proceeded  to  the  groimd  totally  unconscious  of  the 
manner  in  whidi  we  were  to  fight.  When  he  approached,  he  coldly  bowed,  and 
requested  me  to  select  two  from  the  four  pistols  he  held  in  his  hand.  We  had  no 
seconds ;  and  the  space  between  us  was  remarkably  short ;  I  do  not  know  the  pre* 
dse  distance,  or  we  did  not  measure  it.  Martin  fired  first,  aud  missed  me.  It 
was  then  my  turn ;  but  the  pistol  I  held  flashed  in  the  pan.  On  my  adversary's 
next  fire,  his  ball  entered  my  body  ;  I  fell  immediately,  and  bled  profusely.  He 
thought  that  I  was  killed,  and  approached  to  offer  me  his  assistance.  But  the  mist 
before  my  eyes  became  so  thick,  I  could  see  nothing  distinctly.  I  told  him,  that 
I  thought  fie  had  killed  me  honourably;  and,  if  I  lived  sufficiently  long,  I  would 
leave  a  written  testimony  to  that  effect.  I  then  begged  that  he  would  make  hb 
immediate  escape.  He  departed,  and  I  fainted ;  after  which  I  have  no  recollection, 
Ull  I  found  myself  on  my  bed. 

^^  The  following  day  I  returned  him  his  challenge,  that,  in  case  of  my  death,  no 
evidence  might  appear  against  him.  Some  months  afterwards,  I  met  him  at  Paris; 
and  ever  since  we  have  continued  on  amicable  terms.** 

Wilkes  pressing  me  to  stay  dinner,  I  accepted  the  invitation.  The  lady,  who 
lived  with  him,  dined  with  us.  She  was  nearly  as  plain  as  Wilkes  hims^;  so, 
though  a  happy ^  they  certainly  could  not  be  called  a  handsome  couple.  After  dinner, 
the  servant  brought  in  various  Iiondon  papers,  and  publications,  in  one  of  which 
were  bantering  aUusions  to  the  worthy  alderman  and  Us  beauteous  cara  apota : 

*'  Ah,  sure  a  pair  was  never  seen 
So  justly  form*d  to  meet  by  nature.** 

His  remark  on  the  circumstance  was  very  apt. 

^*  You  see.  Madam,  the  most  censorious  cannot  say  there  is  any  difference  be^ 
tween  us.** 

On  the  subject  of  theatrical  admissions  we  quote  an  extract,  on  account  of 
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its  intrinsic  value,  as  arising  from  one  who  had  so  long  and  so  iniimate  an 
acquainunce  with  suge  interests.  The  abuse  to  which  it  alludes,  concerns 
more  than  the  manager  of  a  theatre;  for  the  public  are  directly  interested  in 
the  success  of  theatricals  ;  and  even  if  they  were  not  insulted  oy  an  iniperti'> 
ncnt  interference  with  their  right  of  judgment  in  matters  of  taste,  yet  what- 
ever tends  to  injure  the  establishment  is  injurious  to  them,  by  abstracting 
from  their  pleasures. 

But  my  family,  like  many  other  families  at  that  time,  voting  an  order  to  be  a 
sort  of  ele^nosyuary  mendicant  contribution,  and  completely  infra  diff.j  pride  com- 
pelled me  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  one.  It  may  now  appear  strange,  though  it 
is  perfectly  true,  that,  in  those  days,  many  most  respectable  individuals,  who,  from 
eoonomical  motives,  declined  paying  to  the  boxes,  would  rather  mob  •/,  as  they  ex- 
pressed themselves,  in  the  gallery,  than  accept  admissions  to  the  best  places,  at  no 
other  expense  than,  perhaps,  a  cold  look  from  the  donor,  and  a  contemptuous  one 
from  the  check  deliverer. 

How  different  is  the  case  now,  and  how  ruinous  is  the  present  system  !  If  the 
manager  cannot  fill  his  house  by  natural  means,  he  immediately  has  recourse  to  hot- 
hoose  measures,  saxd  forces  one  !~-as  if  languor  would  not  ensue  as  much  after  the 
use  of  stimuli  in  theatricals,  as  of  stimuli  in  physic.  But,  *' Squeeze,**  is  now 
the  watchword  of  every  assembly,  fashionable,  dramatic,  or  political,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  " 

Am  the  prostitution,  however,  of  this  kind  of  accommodation  paper,  like  the  paper 
kite  in  commercial  concerns,  so  frequently  recoils,  had  not  a  manager  better  boldly 
ledk  a  few  bad  houses  in  the  face,  than  by  patching  up  appearances,  continue  to  play 
nightly  to  overflowing  audiences,  and  to  an  empty  treasury. 

For  the  exemplification  of  my  theory,  I  must  again  recur  to  telf;  the  very  nature 
of  my  work  compels  me  to  be  personal,  perhaps  even  to  appear  egotistical — so,  I 
beg  pardon,  but  must  continue.  1  have  had  nearly  fifty  dramatic  pieces  performed, 
and  for  more  than  half  ray  theatrical  career  have  had  an  unlimited  power  of  writing 
ordera.  As  during  the  long  run  of  some  of  my  comedies,  I  suppose,  at  least,  five 
hundred  people  must  have  gained  admission  through  my  privilege,  I  very  soon 
found,  that,  owing  to  the  ease  with  which  these  passports  were  obtained,  what  was 
originally  received  from  me  as  a/hoor,  was  soon  demanded  from  me  as  a  right  g 
with  the  actual  addition  of  a  request  to  secure  good  places,  or  to  procure  a  private 
box  in  lieu. 

I  soon  also  found  that  every  person  who  received  an  order,  conceived  that  there 
was  attached  to  it  all  the  coxcombry  of  criticism  ;  and  while  the  paying  spectator 
spontaneously  applauded,  when  his  feelings  prompted,  the  liberty  boy^  influenced  by 
green-room  opinions,  party  spleen,  or  self-consequence,  if  he  dapped  at  all,  would 
dap  with  gloved  hands ;  and  when  he  hissed,  often  his  ^^  custom  in  the  afternoon,'* 
wowild  say,  in  excuse  for  this  unexpected  courtesy,  he  thought  it  was  the  duty  of 
every  one  of  the  author's  re<U  friends,  to  effectively  aid  his  future  improvement  by 
present  cmrection. 

During  the  run  of  my  really  popular,  half  popular,  really  damned,  and  half 
damned  pieces,  I  should  imagine  that  I  have,  on  an  average,  written  or  procured 
one  hundred  and  fifty  double  orders  to  each ;  consequently,  calculating  from  the 
commenoemoAt  of  my  dramatic  career,  down  to  the  present  period,  on  the  aggregate, 
above  fifteen  thousand  people  have,  through  my  privilege  alone,  entered  the  theatre 
gnUie, 

But,  to  eondude  this,  in  every  respect,  unprofitable  subject,  I  will  merdy  add, 
that  the  only  token  of  gratitude  I  ever  remember  to  have  received  from  the  afore- 
said fifteen  thousand  freemen^  was  a  short  dvil  note  from  a  pastry-cook's  boy  in 
Dam-street,  thanking  me  for  his  four  admissions  to  the  gallery,  and  requesting  my 
acceptance  of  a  raspberry  puff^  and  a  little  pigeon  pie  I 

Only  one  word  more. — ^In  the  opinion  of  tibose  most  skilled  in  the  arcana  of  thea- 
trical management,  yearly  free  admissions,  not  transferable,  rather  serve  a  theatre, 
than  injure  it ;  but,  were  I  manager,  (which  the  gods  prohibit !)  I  think  I  should 
say  *^  Adieu  for  ever'*  to  ni^tly  ones — at  least,  I  would  only  give  them  to  particular 
friends,  certainly  not  to  the  town  at  large,  because  in  opposition  to  Churchill's  well 
known  line, 

^^  And  for  a  pUyhouse  freedom  lose  tlieir  own," 

they  now  prove  nightly  that  they^  not  the  manager,  are  the  independent  party. 
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We  muat  refer  the  reader,  for  we  have  not  room  to  cite  the  passase^  to  a  lively 
pictare,  ia  the  second  volume  of  these  meaioirsy  of  thehumourfrofa  Theatrical 
Fund  Dinner*  which  at  that  time»  and  for  a  long  period,  continued  -the  empo- 
rium of  all  that  was  whimsical,  eccentric,  and  fanciful,  in  theatrical  life.  The 
hero  of  the  adventure  recorded  by  Mr.  Aeyndds,  we  happen  to  know,  wma 
the  late  Mr.  Cooke,  for  many  years  treasurer  of  Covent  Garden  theatre ;  and 
his  story  simply  that  of  a  man  who,  having  defended  the  reputation  of  hia 
absent  friend,  told  him  of  the  circumstance. — "  Well,  what  did  they  say  of 
me  ?" — '*  That  you  were  not  fit  to  carry  garbage  to  a  bear/' — **  And  what 
did  you  reply?''— Why,  1  insisted  on  it  you  were."  In  Re^rnolds's  accounc 
of  the  success  of  his  plav  called  "  The  Caravan,"  he  treats  with  much  gaiety 
the  extrinsic  sources  of  nis  triumph. 

«*  The  introdoctum  of  real  water  on  the  stage,  and  of  a  dog  to  jump  into  it  &om 
a  high  rode,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  a  child,  were  both  incidents,  at  that  time,  so 
entirely  unknown  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  that  their  very  novelty  rendered  every 
body,  during  the  production  of  the  piece,  most  sanguine  as  to  its  sueoess ;  provided, 
(for  there  is  always  one  or  more  nrovisos  on  thcM  occasions,)  diat  the  two  principal 
performers,  the  animal  and  the  element,  could  be  brought  into  action.  Accordingly 
proposals  and  inquiries  were  soon  set  on  foot ;  and  being  prosecuted  **  with  a 
little  ifidiwlry,**  (as  one  of  the  ^ncipal  agenu  on  thia  occasion  invariably  ex- 
pressed himself,)  the  objects  of  their  search  were  at  length  found ;— the  water  was 
hired  from  old  father  Thames ;  and  the  dog,  of  the  proprietor  of  an  A^a-mode  beef 
shop. 

The  water  we  found  tractable  and  accommodating ;  but  daring  the  first  and 
second  rehearsals.  Carlo  (for  such  was  the  name  of  our  hero)  sulked,  and  seemed, 
according  to  the  technicri  phrase,  inclined  to  **  jafoy  booiif.  After  several  other 
sueoessive  trials  he  would  not  jump;  but  at  last,  owing  to  the  platform  on  which 
he  stood  being  enclosed  by  two  projecting  scenes,  and  his  attention  being  thua 
removed  from  the  distractions  of  stage  Itthts,  boards,-  et  eetera,  he  upunediatdy 
made  the  desired  leap,  and  rqieated  it  at  least  a  doien  times,  as  much  to  hii  own 
as  to  our  satisfaction.  On  the  first  representation  of  The  Cmranem^  after  his  per- 
formance of  this  extraordinary  feat,  and  after  his  triumphant  an/  with  the  supposed 
drowning  child,  the  effect  far  osceeded  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  Tfana 
Carlo  was  landed  to  the  skies;  and  in  sptte  of  the  invidious  and  exaggerated  de- 
tractions of  its  ciaMsioal  opponents,  the  water,  as  usuaU/ound  its  level* 

Thanks  to  my  friend  Carlo^  I  could  now  again  boldly  show  my  face,  strut  about 
the  streets,  and  give  patronizing  bows,  and  protecting  nods,  in  my  tunw- Money 
too  !~If  Uiey  were  inclined  to  call  me  *^  swindler,**  and  *'  rascal,"  for  writing  a 
failing  comedy,  what  would  they  have  called  me,  had  they  known  that  I  deared 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  dmply  by  a  dog  jumping  into  a  small  tank  of 
water! 

After  witnessing  the  first  representation,  I  had  not  quitted  the  theatre  above 
ten  minutes,  when  Sheridan  suddenly  came  into  the  green-room,  on  purpose,  as  it 
was  imagined,  to  wish  the  author  joy. 

««  Where  is  he  ?"  was  the  fint  question ;  ««  where  is  my  guardian  angel  ?** 

'^  The  author  has  just  retired,'*  answered  the  prompter. 

^^  Poirii,**  replied  Sheridan,  ^'  I  mean  the  dog ;  actor,  author,  and  preserver  of 
Drary  Lane  Theatre." 

Of  the  Roscius  mania  our  author  speaks  as  it  deserves  :  but  posterity,  if  pos- 
terity ever  sets  a  sight  of  the  book,  will  scarcely  credit  the  story  of  its  extra- 
vagance. Yet  we  well  remember  on  the  first  ni^ht  of  Betty's  appearance  at 
Covent  Garden,  after  havina  escaped  suffocation  m  forcing  an  entry  into  the 
theatre,  we  again  had  our  life  in  jeopardy,  by  declaring  our  dissent  from  the 
popular  creed,  and  declaring  our  conviction  that  many  men,  many  women, 
and  many  children,  could  act  as  well  as  the  fiivourite  tr^edian  of  the  hour. 
Upon  this  occasion,  mdred,  the  anti-catholics  were  (airly  outdone  in  intole-- 
rance ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  tliere  were  not  wanting  peraons  ready  to 
cry  out  "  'Fhe  church  is  in  danger!"  u;ainst  those  who  were  mad  enougn  to 
dispute  the  supremacy  of  this  idol  of  their  imagination. 

Like  most  members  of  the  theatre,  Reynolds  is  given  to  ultra  loyal tv. 
This  is  all  as  it  should  be,  very  amusing  in  its  way,  and  very  harmleM^     We 
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q«t8iion«  ho#ever«  if  Loid  Eldon  will  not  rank  oor  aathor  along  with  the 
m^eet  of  poor  Cooke's  deciei  repeiUa  placebU  story  of  the  B«ar  Feeder^ 
for  the  defence  of  his  official  procrastination,  which  is  dragged  in  neck 
asd  shottklen  at  p.  ^i^.  Indeed  we  are  much  more  mistaken  than  any  re- 
viewer>  ex  wrhUe  oficH,  can  well  be>  if  the  Chancellor  does  not  think  much 
the  same  of  all  his  numerous  defenders,  who  cry  out  '*  long  live  delay/'  and 
"  God  bless  those  who  've  anything  to  give*"  very  wisely  concluding  that 
there  are  oiccasions,  and  that  his  own  case  is  **  of  them/'  in  which  *'  the 
least  said  is  the  soonest  mended.*'  Upon  the  whole,  we  strongly  recommend 
these  volumes  to  the  elder  amateurs  of  the  theatre,  as  being  replete  with 
reminiscences,  *'  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul."  To  the  younger 
idlen,  **  whom  folly  pleases,  and  whose  follies  please,"  we  prescribe  them  as 
a  necessary  part  oi  that  summer's  cruise  of  light  reading,  so  essential  to  the 
tSietuBj  or  watering  places  on  their  health  and  spirits  in  the  ensuing  winter's 
campaign. 
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You  recollect  the  interest  which  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  excited  in 
England.  If  yon  substitute  the  word  curiosity  for  interest,  you  may  form  an 
idea  of  the  state  of  Parisian  society  at  the  present  moment.  All  this  sensa- 
tion has  been  excited  by  the  celenrated  M.  Otivrard,  a  roan  of  considerable 
talent,  whom  M.  de  Villele  imprisoned,  or  suffered  to  be  imprisoned  about 
a  year  ago;  though  our  prime  minister  would  now,  however,  gladly  give 
some  millions  to  see  him  at  liberty,  and  a  thousand  leagues  from  Paris. 

Our  dauphin  is  extremely  religious,  and  does  not  want  for  courase,  but 
having  been,  even  during  his  emigration,  constantly  surrounded  by  old  ultra 
flatterers,  his  ignorance  of  the  worjd  exceeds  all  belief.  In  April,  1823, 
Lottts  XVII 1.  appointed  him  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  about  to 
enter  Spain,  and  accordinsly  the  Prince  look  the  sacrament,  and  set  out  for 
Bkyoone.  There  he  found  men,  hones,  and  artillery;  but  through  the  neg- 
Ugence  of  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  tha  war  minister,  there  was  no  com  for 
the  men,  no  forage  for  the  horses,  snd  no  horses  for  the  train.  Marshal 
Victor,  who  was  formerly  a  drummer  named  Beausoleil,  and  who  used  to 
beat  the  drum  at  the  weddings  of  the  working  people  at  Valence,  in  Dau* 
phtn^,  was  an  object  of  dislike  in  the  army,  when  Napoleon  made  him  a 
Marsha],  during  the  Prussian  campaiffp  in  1807*  Through  his  own  stupidity 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  chief  of  Prussian  partisans,  and  this  excited  the 
omrmurs  of  the  army.  Napoleon  reprimanded  him  severely  at  Mantereau, 
during  the  campaisn  of  1814.  Having  lost  the  good  graces  of  Napoleon's 
friends,  the  Duke  de  fiellune  turned  a  mrious  ultra ;  and  as  goodseniiments, 
and  not  talent,  are  sure  of  gaining  favour  under  the  government  of  the  Bour- 
bons, this  imbecile  man,  worn  out  by  age,  was  minister  of  war  in  April 
1823,  when  the  French  were  on  the  pomt  of  entering  Spain. 

The'  E>oke  d'Angouleme  was  filled  with  horror,  when,  on  reaching 
Bayonne,  he  found  the  men  in  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  the  horses 
reduced  to  the  last  ration  of  forage.  Unable  to  conceive  that  a  man  who 
had  been  made  a  marshal  by  Napoleon,  could  evince  such  an  utter  want  of 
eommon  sense  as  such  extraorainary  neglect  would  ittiply,  the  Prince  con- 
eluded  that  he  was  betrayed :  it  has  peen  recorded  that  His  Royal  Highness 
passed  two  whole  days  in  weeping.  Luckily  for  his  glorv,  and  unluckily  for 
bpatn,  theiiope  of  booty  had  taken  the  famous  Julien  duvrard  to  Bayonne. 
1  intended  giving  you  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  singular  man,  extracted  from 
his  amusing  memoirs,  of  which  the  third  edition  is  now  on  sale.  But 
not  to  interrupt  the  curious  narrative,  ^hich  for  the  last  month  has  been 
repeated  in  all  our  saloons,  I  must  inform  you  that  M.  Ouvrard  had  not  been 
forty-eight  hours  in  Bayonne  before  he  discovered  that  all  was  ^oiug  wrong ; 
that  he  aloi^^  was  able  to  extficaie  the  Prince  from  his  perplexity ;  and  that 
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thbr«by  he  might  poekei  somemillions.  As  a  proof  of  the  fMf  of  die  . 
minister,  f  mav  tell  ^ou  tliet  the  wooden  S|>ade9  •for  the  artillery  were  made-air 
Melt,  when  tney  might  have  been  supplied  from  the  lirst  forest  of  the  Pyre^ 
nees.  The  bridge  emitpage  was  constraeted  at  Strasbumh :  and,  finally,  to> 
alleviate  the  misery  of  the  troops  who  were  penshinR  of  hunger  at  Bayonne, 
the  Duke  de  Bellune  purehasea  a  supply  of  corn  at  Hambuigh. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  some  future  historiart,  priding  himself  «>  his  own* 
shrewdness,  may  regard  as  the  result  of  treachery  that  which  was  caused  sde^ 
)y  by  the  profound  imbecility  of  Master  Beausoleil,  and  the  dishonesW  of 
some  of  his  inferiors.  Fortunately  for  the  Duke  d^Angoulemev  the  eme# 
officer  of  his  staff  was  General  Gu41leminot»*  a  man  distinguished  for  prudence 
and  good  sense,  and  who  had,  under  Napoleon^  been  appointed  to  direct 
Prince  £ugene  Beauhamois,  when  viceroy  of  Italy.  Ouvrard  and  General* 
Guillemioot  soon  understood  each  other.  Shall  I  sive  the  General  an  interest 
in  my  enterprise?  was  the  question  which  Ouvrard  asked  himself.  In  ame^ 
morial  just  published,  Ouvrard  explains  the  whole  secret  of  his  conduct.  "  I 
was,"  he  says,  "  well  acquainted  i^ith  the  Peninsula;  on  the  6th  of  April  our 
troops  were  dyiug  of  hunger  M  Bayonne ;  therefore,  said  I»  we  must  enter 
Spain.  At  this  period  of  the  year,  the  old  harvest  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
In  Spain  there  is  always  sun  enough  to  ripen  the  com,  but  if  there  be  no  min 
in  the  month  of  April,  the  harvest  fails.  What  it  the  state  of  the  weathetf 
on  the  other  side  or  the  Pyrenees }  I  inquired  of  all  the  spies  of  the  Army 
of  the  Faith,  'horrible  weather,'  vras  the  reply:  'the  rain  falls  in  toi^ 
rents.'  *  Good,'  said  Ouvrard,  *  we  shall  not  want  corn ;' ''  and  he  imm^* 
diatel^  concluded  a  contract,  by  which  he  undertook  to  supply  the  army  wttk 
provisioas,  from  the  time  of  the  third  march  after  their  entrance  into  Spain* 
By  this  bargain  M.  Ouvrard  secured  to  himself  an  exorbitant  price  for  every 
ration  of  bread ;  but  had  it  not  been  for  him,  the  troops  would  have  had  no 
bread  to  eat. 

The  ultraS)  enraged  at  the  unlinrited  oonfidenoe  which  the  Duke  d'Angoa* 
leme  placed  in  a  plebeian  geneml,  got  up,. as  they  did  at  Lyons,  a  pretended 
conspiracy ;  and  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  Duke  de  Bellune,  caused  the  arrest  of 
M.  de  Lostande,  General  Guilleminot's  aid»de«camp :  they  dared  not  aireai 
the  general  himself.  The  Duke  d'Angoulcme,  highly  incensed,  dismissed  the 
Duke  de  Bellune.  whtf  had  repaired  to  Bayonnc  to  be  the  chief  of  his  ataifli 
and  General  Guilleminot  was  re^instated.  The  prince  manifested  hisdisplea^ 
sure  at  the  conduct  of  the  body  guards,  who,  it  is  said,  refused  to  obey  the 
orders  of  a  man,  who,  like  General  Guilleminot,  had  been  ennobled  by  Napo^ 
leon.  At  length  the  French  entered  Spain.  Ouvrard  procured  suppliirS'  far 
the  army  without  making  requisitions,  without  prepared  magazines,  without 
pillaging  the  inhabitants;  ana,  in  shor%  he  was  the  only  individual  In-  tho 
whole  army  who  evinced  any  thing  like  talent. 

There  are  some  facts  connected  with  this  expedition,  with  which  you  ana 
probably  unacquainted  :— 

IsL  The  campaign  cost  France  d97>000,000  of  franos. 

Sd.  Thenumoer  of- men  who  died,  either  through  sickness  or  on  the  field 
bf  battle,  amounted  to  5,100;  and  in  most  of  the  engagements  not  mom 
than  90  men  were  killed. 

dd.  A  100,000  men  entered  Spain,  and  through  an  inconceivable  system 
of  roguery,  100,000  men  continued  to  be  paid  and  fed. in  France.  That  is  to 
say,  ihey  were  paid  doubly,  since  one  man  couid  not  on  the  same  day  con* 
sume  his  ration  in  Caditand  in  Paris.  This  frauri,  which  has  been  disclosed 
by  M.  Ouvrard,  cost  47,000,000  of  franos.  It  is  one  of  the  causes- of  M.  de 
Villele's  displeasure  against  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  who^lemanded  more  ample 
information  on  the  subject.  Withjiut  the  aasistauce  of  M-.  Ouvrard,  tne 
Dake  d'Angouleme  could  not  have  entered  Spain,  or  at  least  could  not  have 


*  Tb€  General,  who  is  now  a  peer  of  Fraoce,  and  our  anbassader'At^Coastantl* 
nople,  is  inpncated  iti  the  affair  before  the  CkamberB. 
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tbe  £bi».-'  Th&  BovrboiM  never  had  anarraythey  coald  call  their 
owm  oDtii  after  the  SpMobh  war,  and  since  that  period,  the  passionate  adora- 
tion- ia  wbieh  the  army  wa$  heid  by  the  French  people  has  materiaUy  dlmi* 
nifhed«  General  Lamarqae  has  ju«t  published  an  excellent  pan^phlet  on  the- 
disreipeet  into  which  the  military  profession  has  fallen  in  France.  Oar  oiH- 
cers  arenow  looked  upon  as  mere  soldiera  of  fortune;  such  men  as  Sir  Wal- 
ter Seott  has  deacrihecl,  fighting  for  those  who  pay  them-  best. 

Bat  to  return  to  M.  Ouvrard.  No  sooner  were  the  French  in  Madrid,  than' 
the  Duke  de  Bellune  thought  about  takins  his  revengie  and  breaking  the  con->. 
amas.  Tbia  was  probably  the  time  when  bribes  w-ere  accepted  bv  the  persons 
aboai  the  Duke  d'Anflouiemte.  Generals  Gutlleminot  and  Bonrciesoulle,  who- 
were  made  peem  of  France  at  the  close  of  this  campaign,  which  cost  us 
5,000  men,  and  397*000,000  of  francs,  are  now  arraigned  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peei^.  A  third  person,  whom  delicaty  withholcU  me  fVom  naming,  b,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  public,  held  to  be  quite  as  culpable,  or  quite  as  innocent 
asGoMimis  BouidesouUe  and  Gmilleminot,  who  are  each  accused  of  having  re* 
cetved.  800,000  francs  from  M.  Ouvrafd,  for  inducing  the  prince  to  sign  the 
contract  and  the  ordinance  of  Beviesca.  On  the  14th  of  November,  1823^ 
the  Duke  d'Aoconleme  issaed  the  famous  ordinance  of  Beviesca,  in  which 
he  thanked  Mi.  Ouvrard,  and  declared  that  the  supplies  which  he  had  furnish- 
ed^ to  the  army  should  be  paid  for  according  to  the  first  agreement,'  and  with-* 
out  nqgafd  to  the  diminution  of  price  required  by  the  war  minister,  on  the 
S6ih  of  July,  1883. 

Ob  the  first  report  of  the  frauds,  by  which  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  ex- 
pedition were  raised  toi  3974008,000  of  francs,  M.  de  Villele,  imitating  the 
despotiam  of  Napoleon,  threw  On vracd  into  prison,  and  wished  to  deprive 
hin.of  the  payment  remaining  due  to  him. 

The  Duke  d'Angouleme,  on  hii  return  to  Parb,.  declared  that  he  would 
never  hear  the  u^rd  Spain  mentioned.  Thus  all  would  have  been  over  with 
Kf^i^Chiyraidy  had  he  not  possessed  an  extraordinary  sham  of  courage.  His 
writuigs  have  brought  matsers.  to  their  present  crisis.  Ouvrard  was  arraigned 
befell'  the'Gour  Soyaky  the  president  of  which  is  Baron  Seguier^  a  peer  of 
France.  M.  de  Seguier  is  disappointed  at  not  being  a  minister,  and  he  des^ 
pises  M.  de  Pevronnety  the  present  minister  of  justice,  who  was  lately  ^n  ad- 
vdoaie  of  the  tnird  order,  and  a  bHteur  of  the  lowest  description.  For  these 
rcaaoDS  M.  Oovrasd  experienced- full  justice  at  the  Cour  Royal;  the  courti 
finding  that  two  peers  (MM-  Guilleminot»  and  BourdesouTle  were  accus- 
ed of  suffering  themselves  lb  be  bribed  by  M.  Ouvrard,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Ghamber  of  Peers  about  a  month  agOk  M*  de  Villele  hoped  to  hush 
uptfae  aiffiiir,  and  with  this  view  he  settled  pensions  for  life  of  12,000  francs 
on-same  of  the  peers.  A  week  ago  it  was  .confidently  affirmed  that  the  busi- 
tteas  was  at  an  end,  and  it  was  even  whispered  that  a  cordon  blue  would  ht 
gtvon  to  General  Gutlleminot. 

About  a  mouth  back  M.  Ouvrard  published  a  very  amusinff  book,  entitled 
bir"  Confessions,"  which  consists  of  a  faithful  narrative  of  his  intercourse 
with'  Napoleon.  The  volume  fonns  336  pages^  and,  though  far  from  con- 
taining the  whole  truths  it  nevertheless  oiscloses  many  curious  facts.  M. 
Ouvmrd  styles  this  publtcauon  the  firet  part  of  his  memoirs ;  and  these  words 
fintpart  have  materially  comributed  to  excite  the  interest  which  prevails  res- 
peottttff  M.  Oovrard's  caseu  The  book  has  been  eagerly- read — and  why?  Be- 
canse  M.  Onvrard  has  declared  that  should  he  not  be  acquitted,  he  will  dis<- 
cfosethe  whole  truth,  in  the  second  part  of  his  confessions.  The  first  part 
bleaks  off  abruptly,  just  at.Uie  first  entrance  of  the  Freneh  into  Tolosa,  on 
the  third  day  after  their  march  into  Spain. 

The  facta  disclosed  by  M.  Ouvrard,  and  which  are  proved  fay  autograph  let^ 
tei%«  Inflect  disgrace  on  everv  one,  from  the  King  of  Spain  downward.  There 
is^  bat  one  exception,  and  that  is  in  favour  ot  our  excellent  I>auphin,  the 
hope.  of.  France^  who,  however,  it  is  said,  will  play  in  the  second  part  of 
the  Memoires  of  the  new  Beaumarchais,  tbe  ridiculous  part  of  Castanare. 
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M.  Oiivrard^s  case  was  lately  advened  to  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  by 
Prince  Talleyrand,  when  he  voted  either  for  the  acquittal  or  condemnation  of 
the  accused  peers.  This  circumstance  augmented  in  a  tenfold  d<^gree  the  in- 
terest which  the  business  has  excited  in  the  fashionable  world  of  Pkris.  M. 
de  Talleyrand  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  man  of  vast  talent,  by 
never  speaking  on  any  subiect  until  it  becomes  the  rage. 

Thus,  whenever  he  makes  a  speech,  all  who  have  any  pretension  to  S^rii 
(and  who  in  France  does  not  so  pretend?)  adopt  that  speech  as  an  article 
of  faith,  discover  talent  in  every  sentence,  and,  in  short,  talk  of  nothing  ebe 
fbr  a  whole  week.  £very  one  asks,  will  M.  Ouvrard  be  suffered  to  retreat  over 
a  golden  bridge,  or  will  he  be  forced  to  publish  his  much-ulked-of  second 
part  of  the  curious  history  of  his  life?  The  following  is  one  of  the  anecdotes 
which  will  appear  in  the  second  part : — 

Ar  a  paraae  at  Madrid,  the  Duke  d*Angoul^me  observed  a  superb  Andalii- 
sian  horse,  and  for  two  days  his  Highness  talked  of  nothing  else.  M.  Ouv- 
rard  immediately  sought  out  the  owner  of  the  horse,  with  whom  the  animal 
was  a  particular  favourite:  By  the  liberal  offers  of  M.  Ouvrard,  hevras,  how- 
ever, tempted  to  part  with  the  horse.  Ouvrard,  overjoyed, repaired  to  a  distin- 
guished personage  in  the  suite  of  the  Duke  d'AngouUme,  and  said,  **  i  asD 
aware  that  a  son  of  France*  cannot  receive  a  present.  Yet,  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  wishes  of  our  excellent  prince,  this  etiquette  n»y  surely  be 
waived.  Permit  me  to  place  in  his  stable  the  horse  which  he  so  much  ad- 
mired." This  favour  was  granted,  next  day  the  prince  mounted  the  horaCy 
and  M.  Ouvrard,  who  is  himself  a  good  horseman,  repaired  to  the  Prado 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  himself  in  the  way  of  the  prince.  "  What  do 
you  think  of  this  horse.  Monsieur  le  Munitionnaire  General  ?"  said  the  Duke 
d'Angoul^me.  "  It  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  worthy  of  your  royal  Highness," 
replied  Ouvrard.  But,  alas  1  instead  of  the  thanks  which  Ouvrard  expected, 
the  prince  added,  **  It  cost  me  very  dear  though ;  I  paid  300  louis  for  iL" 
'*  And  may  I  ask  who  sold  it  to  your  royal  Hignness,"  said  Ouvrard,  d<|ep1y 

mortified.  **  M. ,"  replied  the  iirinoe,  mentioning  the  name  of  ttie 

individual  whom  Ouvrard  had  appointed  to  present  the  horse  to  the  Prinee. 
Ouvrard  behaved  with  twofold  politeness  and  respect  to  the  individual  alluded 
to ;  but  he  now  intends  to  revenge  himself  by  publishing  the  anecdote. 

Thus,  under  the  government  of  the  Bourbons,  corruption  extends  to 
every  rank,  even  the  very  highest  But  I  suspect  the  full  force  of  this  anec* 
dote  will  not  be  felt  in  England.  Ouvrard  is  accused  of  endeavouring  to 
bribe  people  in  whom  the  Duke  d'Angoul^me  reposed  confidence,  and  a  sin- 
gular article  of  our  penal  code  condemns  to  tile  galleys  a  person  convicted  of 
attempting  bribery.  Ouvrard,  of  course,  takes  care  to  make  no  confessions 
which  might  tend  to  send  him  to  the  galleys.  But  the  anecdote  of  the  Anda- 
lasian  horse  shows  to  what  an  extent  the  desire  of  making  money  prevailed 
in  Spain,  and  it  is  evident  that  had  M.  Ouvrard  ivisbed  to  bribe,  he  would 
have  found  it  no  difficult  matter  to  succeed. 

I  select  the  following  from  amon^  the  hundred  anecdotes  which  are  repeat- 
ed in  our  saloons.  A  certain  individual,  more  loaded  with  honours  than  mo- 
ney, set  out  for  Spain.  He  was  covered  with  orders,  but  he  owed  his  agent 
85,000  francs.  On  the  5th  of  April,  I8i23,  (the  day  on  which  the  Emke 
d'Angoul^me  signed  the  contract  with  Ouvrard  at  Bayonne,)  he  wrote  to  bis 
agent  as  follows :  "  My  dear  friend^  1  shall  very  soon  be  Mt  to  re-imburse 
the  25,000  francs  you  lent  me."  On  the  15th  of  April,  he  transmitted  to  hie 
a^ent  bills  of  exchange  for  50,000  francs,  begging  that  he  would  purchase  for 
him  a  very  small  house  at  Bellune,  near  Sevre.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the 
agent  received  another  letter,  in  which  he  was  requested  to  look  out  for  a 
house  worth  100,000  francs.  A  fourth  letter  arrived  on  the  30th  of  April," 
autliorizing  the  asent  to  pay  200,000  francs  for  a  house  ;  and  finally,  on  the 
40th  of  May,  a  lifth  letter  came,  transmitiing  to  the  agent  600,000  francs,  for 

^  A  title  given  to  the  French  princes  of  the  blood  royal* 
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Ihe  {mrchase  of  a  pretty  estate,  about  fifteen  1eag;ues  from  Paris.  The 
agent  conchidcd  the  purchase  of  the  property,  but  delighted  at  having  a 
good  story  to  tell,  a  pleasure  which  a  Frenchman  can  never  resist,  he  related 
tliote  anecdotes  of  the  five  successive  letters  publicly  on  the  exchange. 

These  anecdotes,  together  with  the  spirited  attacks,  which,  even  from  hn 
prison,  M.  Ouvrard  directs  against  the  prime  minister,  have  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fashionable  world  to  the  inquiry  pending  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
The  restoration  has  convinced  the  French  tnat  money  is  the  only  thing  which 
'keeps  its  place.  People  no  longer  care  for  the  ribbons,  the  crosses,  and  the 
promotions  which  produced  such  miracles  under  Napoleon.  Thus,  many 
persons  who  maintained  respectable  characters  under  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, are  accused  of  most  shameful  acts  of  dishonesty  in  Spain.  It  is 
taken  for  granted  that  every  body  made  money,  and  therefore  it  is  ridiculous 
lo  take  the  trouble  of  proving  the  fact.  But  when  the  peculators  were  held 
upas  objects  of  ridicule,  when  anecdotes  were  related  like  those  of  the  An- 
dftlusian  horse,  and  the  five  letters  to  the  agent,  and  a  hundred  others,  the 
public  interest  was  roused,  and  people  are  now  amusing  themselves  with  all 
«orts  of  droll  stories  about  the  simplicity  of  the  Dauphin,  the  avarice  of  the 
persons  about  him,  the  address  or  Ouvrard,  and  the  anger  of  M.  de  Villele, 
who  has  settled  pensions  on  the  peers,  in  the  hope  of  inducing  them  lo  declare 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  prosecuting  Generals  fiourdesoulie  and  GuilKs 
mtnou  The  Chamber  of  Peers,  taking  into  consideration  that  the  pensions 
granted  by  the  minuter  are  for  life,  and  not  wishing  to-  share  the  contempt 
mto  whiOT  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  fallen,  so  far  from  declaring  that 
there  was  no  around  for  prosecuting,  has  ordered  a  new  information,  llie 
Chamber  of  Peers  annually  costs  8,000,000,  according  to  ths  budget.  Some 
•of  the  members  have  24,000  francs,  others  only  12,000  each. 

M.  Dambray,  the  Chancellor  of  France  is  a  good  sort  of  man,  but  he  is 
old  and  somewhat  imbecile.  Ouvrard,  however,  will  not  suffer  M.  Dambray 
to  be  imposed  on.  He  says  frankly:  *'  I  hare  plundered  ;  1  am  a  contractor, 
and  plundering  is  a  part  of  my  business;  but  all  the  great  personages  about 
the  Dauphin  have  been  as  bad  as  1 ;  and  the  French  ministers  have  robbed 
the  treasury  of  47  millions,  by  continuing  in  France  the  pay  of  100,000  troops 
who  were  maintained  in  Spain."  This  will  afford  some  amusement  next  session. 

Will  M.  Ouvrard  publish  the  second  part  of  his  Memoirs,  or  will  he  be 
paid  for  cancelling  all  the  amusing  anecdotes  it  is  expected  to  conuin  ? 

I  have  not  space  to  give  you  a  critical  analysis  of  the  confessions  of  Julien 
Ouvrard.  Theyare  written  in  a  style  of  anected  flippancy,  which  has  evi- 
dently been  adopted  with  the  view  of  glossing  over  important  details  on  which 
the  author  did  not  care  to  dwell.  Excepting  this  fault,  the  book  is  extremely 
agreeable.  Jiilien  Ouvrard  iufornris  us,  that  he  was  bom  in  Brittany  on  the 
lllh  of  October,  1771>  He  married  at  an  early  age ;  and  as  neither  nis  wife 
nor  he  had  any  fortune,  he  opened  a  grocer's  shop,  for  which  he  purchased  a 
stock  on  cremt.  By  his  marriage  contract  he  settled  100,000  francs  on 
his  wife.  In  the  course  of  a  month  he  became  a  bankrupt,  and  his  wife  put 
in  a  claim  as  a  creditor  for  100,000  francs.  This  sum  enabled  Ouvrard 
to  realize  an  enormous  fortune,  and  he  is  said  to  have  possessed  at  one  time 
no  less  than  72  millions  of  francs.  At  the  present  moment,  though  confined 
for  debt  at  Satnte  Pclagie,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  on  the  criminal  list 
for  bribing  Generals  Guilleminot  and  Bourdesoulle,  he  is  supposed  to  be  worth 
one  or  two  millions.  ]  do  not  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  anecdote  respecting 
bis  bankruptcy.  Ouvrard  himself  mentions  not  a  word  on  the  subject  in  his 
Memoirs.  He  says  a  ^reat  deal  about  Napoleon,  and  in  general  he  speaks 
truth.  He  descrioes  him  as  endeavouring  to  defraud  the  contractors,  and  as 
acting  with  petty  despotism  towards  the  persons  whom  he  wished  to, ruin. 
No  one  can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  character  of  Napoleon  without  rea<U 
ing  theK  Memoirs.  They  will,!  doubt  not,  be  translated  into  English ;  but 
without  copious  notes  the  book  would  scarcely  he  intelligible,  and  it  would 
certainly  be  far  less  amusing  to  you  than  it  is   to  us.    Ouvrard  mentions 
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Prince  MeUemich  and  the  Duke  of  Wdlington ;  but  not  wMbiog  to  qpeak  ill 


twenty  times;  but  1  do  not  choose  to  submit  to  be  robbed  by  the  block* 
heads  who  are  at  the  head  of  our  government.  They  shall  pay  me  what  they 
owe  me  (about  13,U00,Q00  of  francs,  of  which  M.  ue  Villelc  some  lime  ago 
boasted  of  having  deorived  Ouvrard.)  Napoleon  was  a  great  mau>  and  more- 
over a  despot ;  but  tne  present  ministers  are  a  set  of  fools.  They  are  plun- 
derersy  as  oad  as  I,  or  even  worse.  But  the  liberty  of  the  press  still  remains^ 
andy  by  heaven!  I  will  bespatter  them  with  dirt,  if  they  do  not  pay  me  my 
13,000,000." 

But  M.  Ouvrard's  case  cannot  of  course  be  so  interesting  and  amusing  \t^ 
England  as  it  is  in  France.  I  will  therefore  make  an  end  of  the  matter,  an4 
relate  to  you  a  ludicrous  little  adventure  which  took  place  at  the  iiouse  of  onie 
of  our  mmisters,  who  is  remarkable  for  the  gravity  and  havieur  of  hb  mannecs* 
He  invited  to  dinner  a  poet,  a  member  of  the  Institute,  a  man  distinguished 
for  excessive  diffidence  and.  absence  of  mind,  and  who,  like  the  masierpf  the 
house  is  a  good  Jesuit.  The  poet,  somewhat  astonished  at  receiving  ap  invi- 
tation from  his  Excellency,  made  his  appearance  in  the  dress  worn  by  tb« 
members  of  the  Institute,  consisting  of  a  black  coat,  embroidefcd  with  £reea 
silk,  and  a  sword.  What  was  his  consternation  when,  on  entehi^g  the  draw* 
ing-room,  he  found  that  he  was  the  only  person  in  official  costume,  all  the 
rest  of  the  company  being  in  plain  dresses.  The  sword  which  dangled  awk* 
wardly  by  his  side,  striking  his  legs  and  impeding  every  motion,  was  ibe  most 
inconvenient  part  of  his  costume ;  and  when,  the  company  were  summoned  to 
the  dminp-room,  he  contrived  to  remain  behind  the  rest,  and  taking  his  sword 
from  his  side,  he  hid  it  under  the  cushions  of  an  ottoman.  Dinner  being  ended, 
the  company  again  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  the  wife  of  the  mipisr 
ter  and  some  other  ladies  seated  themselves  on  the  ottoman.  About  nin^ 
o'clock  the  company  hegan  to  depart,  and  only  a  few  of  the  minister's  particu* 
lar  friends  remamed.  This  vvas  the  fitting  moment  for  the  poet  to  take  l^ia 
departure,  but  he  still  kept  his  seat 

At  eleven  o'clock  almost  all  the  company  weresone;  and  when  twelve 
came,  the  poet  was  left  alone  with  the  m mister  and  his  wife.  His  &ceUencv 
naturally  concluded  that  his  guest  had  some  favour  to  solicit;  but  at  lengtn 
finJinj^  that  he  said  not  a  word,  he  wished  him  good  night  and  left  him  a^one 
with  hu  wife,  llie  lady,  who  was  still  reclining  on  the  ottoman,  was  not  9^ 
little  astonished  at  the  poet^s  protracted  visit.  The  poor  menber  i>f  the  In- 
stitute, overwhelmed  with  confusion^  was  very  silent  and  very  dull,  and  at 
length  the  lady,  oppressed  wiih  drowsiness,  closed  her  eyes.  The  poet  thoHghi 
this  a  fiivourable  moment  for  regaining  possession  of  his  sword.  He  caatiouslj 
approached  the  ladv,  and  putting  his  hand  beneath  the  cushion,  seized  th^e 
hilt  of  his  sword ;  nut  not  havmg  reached  the  scabbard,  he  drew  out  only  the 
unsheathed  blade.  To  facilitate  this  awful  operation,  the  poet  knelt  down, 
and  iust  as  he  had  extricated  his  sword  from  its  hiding  pbce,  the  point  touched 
the  lady's  foot.  She  opened  her  eyes,  and  what  was  ner  amazeafient  to  behold 
the  poet  on  his  knees,  pale  and  trembling,  and  holding  a  drawn  sword  it^  bis 
hand,  pointed  towards  her.  J  will  not  transcribe  the  very  cunous  prayez 
which  some  ill-natured  persons  affirm,  was  uttered  by  the  devout  mimater'a 
lady  09  this  occasion.  She  thought  herself  about  to  be  murdered  by  an 
insane  lover.  The  poet  stammered  out  an  unintelligible  expianation,  and 
hastily  retreated  sivord  in  hand^  while  the  lady  in  her  terror  exclaimed  thai 
he  was  a  monster.  The  friends  of  the  minister  a6irm  that  this  is  an  old 
story,  that  the  afl'air  happened  two  or  three  years  ago,  and  that  a  celebrated 
oeopdetrician  w^  the  hero  of  the  adventure.  But  the  real  fact  is,  that  the 
fgul  dinner  took  place  last  week. 

.All  our  small  fiy  of  literature  sine  nomine  vu/gut  arc  at  present  highly  iate- 
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itaed  About  M.  Raynouard,  a  man  of  intHguing  spirit,  and  tfaie  author  of  a' 
wierably  good  tragedy  entitled  Les  Templier^  This  production  orocured  him 
admissioa  into  the  rrench  Acaderay>  and  by  dint  of  intrigue  he  at  length 
obtained  the  post  of  perpetual  secretai^;  that  is  to  say,  chief  of  a  literary  in^ 
sthution  which  formerly  enjoyed  such  high  reputation.  From  \^tO  to  178!^, 
die  situation  of  Secretary  of  the  Academy  was  successively  filled  by  Duclos 
and  Dalembcrt,  and,  for  some  time  after,  the  post  was  the  ne  plus  ulfra  of  the 
ambition  of  literary  men.  But  honours  of  this  kind  have  greatly  diminished  in 
importance,  now  that  reason  estimates  their  value,  ana  the  public  scarcely 
l>estow  a  thought  on  the  disputes  of  M.  Auger  and  Roger  and  their  un* 
fortunate  antagonist  M.  Raynouard.  It  is  said  that  the  late  Perpetual  Secre- 
tary of  the  Academy  wished  to  oppose  a  new  election  still  more  ridiculous 
Chan  those  of  MM.  Guiraud,  Droz,  bnd  Briflfaut. 

•  Fashion,  which  in  France  reigns  paramount,  has  ordained  that  every  body 
shall  read  a  little  volume  which  is  very  annoying  to  the  government,  and  is 
sold  at  the  low  price  of  fif^y  centimes.  It  cotuains  the  whole  of  the  Marriage 
ff  Figaro,  the  newnadtf  the  f^^-vfr/ of  Gresset,  very  neatly  printed.  Another 
work,  which  has  had  a  very  extensive  sale,  u  a  Bwfrapfne  des  Minittres  det 
Bourbons,  from  the  year  1814.  Thn  work,  which  is  the  production  of  M. 
Lagarde,  is  written  in  a  singularly  bold  style  ;  e\ery  word  tdis.  An  English- 
man who  wishes  to  make  htuisefi  acquainted  with  the  history  of  France  iirom 
1814  to  1896,  should  procure  a  copy  of  this  little  volume.  Lagarde  lelli 
every  thing ;  and  he  puts  out  of  date  and  renders  ridiculous  the  many  hngtf 
volumes  which  have  been  published  on  the  came  subject,  and  whose  authors 
have  been  afraid  to  speak  out.  A  foreigner  who  wishes  to  form  an  idea  of  th< 
events  which  took  place  between  the  years  1814  and  1826,  should  be  av^are 
lliat  almost  every  thing  thoc  has  been  published  on  the  subject  has  been  paid 
for  by  the  Bourbons.  The  only  books  that  can  be  reiied  on  are — 1st,  Tha 
Abbe  die  Pradt's  pamphlet  on  the  Restoration  of  1814,  which  was  brought 
about  by  the  weakness  of  Alexander,  who,  in  the  space  of  a  week,  changed 
hit  opinion  no  less  than  three  time8*-8d,  Camot's  Memoire,  addressed  to 
the  iCing,  which  appeared  in  1815— ^d.  The /tfnniia^tf,  by  M.  Le  Sur,  which 
is  a  record  of  events,  on  the  plan  of  your  Annual  Register;  and  4th,  the 
little  work  by  Lagarde,  above  alluded  to,  which  is  a  collection  of  truths.  The 
Duke  de  Richelieu,  who  was  a  man  of  limited  talent,  but  extremely  zealouB, 
left  behind  him  some  Memoires,  but  they  were  so  unfavourable  to  Charles  X.* 
that  for  a  long  time  the  Duke's  family  would  not  suffer  them  to  be  printed. 
The  Duke  de  Choiseul  has  just  consented  to  the  publication  of  four  volumes 
of  the  Letters  of  Madame  de  Maintenon  and  the  Princess  des  Ursins.  The 
ibmicr  waa  united,  by  a  left-handed  marriage,  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  latter 
was  the  powerful  favourite  of  the  imbecile  Phiiip  V.  This  book  has  been 
•nly  a  few  days  out.  It  is  said  that  Louis  XV.  was  very  anxious  that  it 
should  never  be  printed;  and,  now  that  it  is  printed, probably  nobody  will  read 
it.  llie  cotiespondence  commences  in  1705  and  ends  in  1714,  tne  period 
during  which  Marlborough  triumphed  and  France  suffered  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes. In  no  succession  of  letters  is  the  word  frankness  more  frequently 
taiployed,  and  yet  never  were  two  beings  more  distrustful  than  the  writers. 
The  real  obiect  of  the  correspondence  was  to  keep  Louis  XIV.  in  the  dark 
respecting  all  that  took  place  at  the  court  of  his  grandson  Philip  V.  The  old 
kinff,  who  proved  himself  very  incompetent  to  manage  his  own  affairs,  was 
ambitious  ofdirecting  the  government  of  Spain  from  his  palace  at  Versailles. 
This  correspondence  affords  a  faithful  picture  of  the  court  of  an  old  despot, 
who  rendered  his  subiects  unhappy,  and  was  equally  unhappy  himself.  Such 
was  the  monarchy  which  existed  at  the  period  ot  the  Revolution  of  1789. 
Madame  la  Treinouille  des  Ursins  writes  better,  and  evinces  much  greater 

*  Ihiring  the  reign  of  Lcnna  XVUI.  Charles  X  was  at  the  head  of  the  secret 
govemmenty  which  was  courageously  denounced  by  M.  Nadier  de  Montjaud  of 
Kismes. 
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latent,  than  thie  widow  of  Scarron.  Both  speak  verv  ill  of  the  princes  witlt. 
whom  they  were  connected,  and  accuse  them  of  tne  hiackett  ingratitude. 
The  indisposiiion  of  a  princess,  the  daughter  of  Louis  XV.,  once  agitated  all 
PiBiris ;  but  things  are  changed,  and  now  when  a  king  dies  people  coolly  say. 
Perhaps  his  successor  will  be  better,  llie  sovereigns  of  Europe  have  for* 
feited  public  respect  through  the  indifference  with  which  they  nave  viewed 
the  massacres  in  Greece ;  and  it  may  be  truly  said  that  more  change^),  moral 
and  political,  have  taken  place  between  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  and  the 
'present  day,  than  there  were  from  the  time  of  Charles  VI J.  to  that  of 
Louis  XV. 

The  account  of  the  expedition  of  the  English  in  Egypt,  by  M.  de  No^, 
has  been  read,  because  the  author  is  a  peer  of  France.  M.  de  No^  was, 
during  the  expedition,  a  captain  in  the  English  army  which  opposed  Bona- 
parte. l]e  discloses  some  curious  facts,  and  his  work  is  rather  entertaining. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  the  TraiU  de  Lrgiilaiion,  or  Exposition  of  the  Laws  by 
which  mankind  prosper,  decay,  or  remain  stationary,  by  M  Charles  Comte, 
the  author  of  the  Censeur  Europ^en.  The  title  of  the  work  is  certainly  im- 
posing enouch.  The  author,  who  is  a  ^ood  meaning  sort  of  man,  was  long 
exiled  from  France,  and  was  persecuted  m  Switzerland  by  the  Holy  Alliance. 
But  these  good- meaning  authors  do  not  take  sufficient  pains  to  render  them, 
selves  agreeable  to  their  readers.  They  think  they  have  discovered  the  true 
secret  of  making  laws,  by  which  mankind  will  be  rendered  happy.  The 
vanity  natural  to  authors  persuades  them  that  nothing  is  more  useful  than 
their  books,  which  unluckily  often  happen  to  be  quite  unintelligible.  Mon- 
tesquieu and  his  commentator  Count  de  Tracy  have  spoiled  us  in  this  class 
of  composition ;  we  must  have  talent,  or  at  least  perfect  intelligibility.  M, 
Comte  is  more  obscure  than  Jeremy  Bentbom^  ana  he  does  not  so  decidedly 
adopt  the  great  principle  of  general  atiliiy. 

1  shall  not  say  mucn  about  the  Me  moires  of  Prince  de  Monibarey,  Minister 
of  War  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVL  llie  book  will  no  doubt  appear  in  an 
Enslish  translation.  People  read  it  chiefly  with  the  view  of  riaiculing  the 
author.  The  more  he  tries  to  justify  the  measures  he  records,  the  more 
severely  he  satirizes  the  old  system.  All  our  journals  have  Quoted  Montbarey's 
portrait'of  M.  Necker,  who,  at  the  period  alhided  to  by  tne  author,  had  jusi 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Royal  Treasury.  He  had  for- 
merly been  the  partner  of  the  banker  Thelusson,  by  whom  be  is  said  to  have 
been  pensioned.  This  word  pensioned  irritates  the  pride  of  poor  Montbarey. 
Unreflecting  people,  who  cannot  read  Miguet's  History  qf  tie  French  Revotu^ 
Hon,  find  a  hundred  proofs  of  the  moral  necessity  of  that  revolution  in  the 
"  me'moires"  of  the  distinguished  persons  who  figured  about  the  close  of  llie 
eighteenth  century— works  which  the  booksellers  nun t  out  from  the  archives 
of  all  our  great  families.  The  Memoires  of  M.  de  Montbarey  are  very 
amusing  from  the  excessive  vauity  and  self-sufficiency  of  the  author,  who,  in 
spite  of  himself,  possesses  the  merit  of  speaking  truth — the  very  first  recom- 
mendation in  a  writer  of"  memoires." 

There  is  a  Kreat  deal  of  truth,  and  consequently  a  great  deal  of  interest,  in 

the  Letters  ot  a  Spaniard,  a  novel  recently  published  by  M.  Viardot.     The 

SpAoiiirds  prefer  misery  to  labour,  and  M.  Viardot  exhibits  them  as  carrying 

^this  principle  to  a  singular  excess.     It  would  require  no  little  exertion  on  the 

girt  of  the  Spaniards  to  rid  themselves  of  the  disgustin;^  insect  the  ctmer. 
ut  instead  of  endeavouring  to  relieve  themselves  from  this  annoyance,  they 
are  content  with  invoking  St.  Ponce,  who  in  Heaven  fills  the  post  otcounsci 
against  bugs.    Such  is  the  official  title  which  this  saint  enjoys  iu  Spa^  ! 

There  was  an  amusing  silting  of  the  French  Academy  on  the  6th  of  June. 
M.  Cuvier,  who  has  always  prostrated  himself  to  power,  delivered  an  eloge 
on  ^L  de  Lac^p^de,  the  friend  of  BufFon,  and  Grand  Chancellor  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour,  the  talisman  which  has  operated  so  powerfully  on  French  vanity, 
and  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Lucien  and  Napoleon  Ruoriaparte.  M.  de 
Lac(^pHe  was  an  amiable  and  exceedingly  charitable  man  \  but  one  of  ihe- 
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udsl  unblutbiog  flatteren  of  Napoleon.  He  was  a  senator,  and  he.  proposed 
that  the  senate  should  assent  to  the  conscriptions  demanded  by  tbeConaueror 
of  Wagram  and  Jena.  Cuvier,  who  is  himself  devoted,  to.  power,  tooK  care 
to  say  nothing  in  dispraise  of  a  flatterer  of  it  The  address  was  instruc- 
tive and  amusing,  on  account  of  the  situation  of  thr  speaker. 

M.  Fonrrier,  who  is  celebrated  in  the  scientific  world  as  the  author  of  the 
work  on  Heat,  delivered  a  dull  eulogium  on  Ferdinand  Breguet,  the  famous 
watch-maker.  But  the  most  amusing  part  of  the  sitting  was  a  speech  by  M. 
Dupin,  the  well-known  author  of  the  Voyage  en  AnfUierre,  wtiich  he  has 
ingeniously  contrived  to  get  puffed  every  month  ii\  all  the  journals  of  Paris 
aiM  the  departinents.  Unfortunately  for  M.  Dupin,  he  attempted  to  appear 
Teiy  elcTer  in  treating  of  the  sense  of  bearing  in  as  relations  with  the  afftsof 
litentme.  M.  Dupm  repeated  in  a  sentimental  style  all  the  nonsense  re- 
specting the  delightful  influence  of  music,  which  our  petty  journals  have 
daily  dealt  out  in  their  accounts  of  Weber's  death,  and  the  pretended  poison- 
ing of  Mozart  by  Salieri.  Two  or  three  times  the  andience  were .  ready  to 
burst  into  a  fit  of  laughter ;  and  whenever  \1.  Dupin  observed  this,  he  hastil|r 
turned  over  eight,  or.  ten  leaves  of  his  manuscript.  Never  was  there  a  more 
complete  and  ridiculous  Gsilure.  Never  dfd  a  man,  wishing;  to  appear  clever, 
exhibit  a  more  melancholy  want  of  talent  But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  jour- 
nals were  next  morning  full  of  the  great  effect  whcih  had  been  produced  by 
Baron  Dopin's  address.  Paris  is  a  droll  city.  These  little  tricks  and  quack- 
eries render  it  the  most  amusing  place  in  the  world ;  but  people  must  be  very 
sharp-sighted  to  discover  all  that  is  going  on. 

In  the  higher  ranks  of  societv  here,  English  books  are  much  read ;  and  they 
are  the  more  prized,  because  they  are  sold  at  an  exorbitant  price  in  Paris, 
To  speak  about  Woodstock  during  the  first  week  of  its  appearance  in  Lon* 
don,  was  at  once  a  mark  of  fashion  and  literary  taste.  But  the  work  has 
been  thought  dull,  and  has  not  been  liked  here.  On  the  other  hand^  Den- 
ham's  Travels  in  Africa  have  been  read  with  the  liveliest  interest,  apd  there 
has  been  a  great  demand  for  copies.  Galignani  has  just  published  one  of  the 
prettiest  volumes  that  Didot's  press  has  this  year  produced.  It  contains  the 
complete  collection  of  Lord  Byron*s  works.  The  French  say.  of  your  dis> 
tsngnished  countryman,  that'he  was  by  turns  a  coxcomb,  a  roadman,  and  a 
great  poet,  and  that  one  of  the  motives  of  his  journey  to  Greece  was  to  rid 
himself  of  the  society  of  his  last  mistress.  ^ 

The  conversation  of  Marshal  d'Hoquincourt,  and  ihe  Jesuit  Father  Co- 
naye,  the  best  of  Saint  Evremont's  works,  has  just  been  reprinted. 

Anew  edition  o^ Samuel,  Inventeur  du  Sacredes  Rois,  by  Count  Volney, 
has  also  appeared.  This  is  a  most  learned  and  entertaining  little  woik.  it 
prevented  Louis  XVIII.  from  getting  himself  anointed  ;  for  that  Prince  had 
not  courage  to  brave  ridicule. 

I  need  not  say  any  thing  about  the  Memoires  of  the  Duke  de  Ga^e,  Mi- 
nister of  Finance  under  Napoleon,  and  who  has  contrived  to  obtain  under  the 


the  certainty  of  their  not  being  published  until  after  his  death.  The  Me* 
moires  of  the  Duke,  de  Ga^te  (his  name  was  Gaudin  before  he  was  raised  to 
the  Dukedom)  are  full  of  blanks.  This  book  throws  some  useful  light  on 
the  history  of  finance  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  ;  but  there  are  two  men 
infinitely  better  qualified  to  write  such  a  history  than  M.  Gaudin,  and  these 
are  MM.  Ouvrard  and  Seguin. 

K  new  novel  called  Cinq  Mars  has  just  made  its  appearance  here.  It  is 
ihe  production  of  Count  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  is  full  of  affectation.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels  have  been  more  successful  here  than  any  that  have 
been  published  since  1814.  He  has  had  a  host  of  imitators  in  France,  and 
.MM.  Sismomli,  Kcratry,  Salvandi,  &c.  have  by  lurnspresented  us  with. hi^ 
jtocical  novels.    M.}  Vigny  has  undertaken  to  pourtray  Cfardinal  Richelieu,  one 
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6f  the  greateit  ckaractert  madeni  biatoty  -pwscttls.*  Tbe  Cardinal  in  Mi 
dyiag  niMDeaU  still  overpowers  the  feebieocw  oif  Louis  X 11 1,  the  unworthy 
aoQ  of  Henry  IV.  Louis  li.\\\'  induces  Cinq  Mars  to  conspire  against  the 
Prime  Minister,  who  sets  him  beheaded.  I'nis  sobject  might  have  beenren* 
dered  admirable,  had  me  author  adopted  a  natural  and  simple  sty le^  and  availed 
iiiflaaelf  of  a  greater  degree  of  historical  research.  M.  de  Vigny  is  already  ad- 
vantageously known  to  the  public  as  o  poet.  Cinq  Mars  has  reached  a  t»> 
eond  edition,  and  a  ihifd  m  prepming.  De  Vigny  makes  Richelieu  and 
Louis  XI li.  express  ibtmselves  in  epigrams.  When  will  this  writer  vcni»re 
to  he  simfile } 

AUxmr  hired  journals  hare  received  orders  to  get  up  jokes  upon  your  eleo> 
itions.  The  Drapeau  Blanc  belongs  to  Boron  de  Damas,  a  snort-robed 
Jesait,  and  the  Mini^itcr  fof  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Etoile  is  in  the  nay  of  M. 
de  Peyronnet,  the  Kejg^  of  the  Seals ;  the  Journal  de  Iritis  is  M.  deVitlele*a ; 
end  theGaeettej^^mnee,  the  dullest  journal  in  the  workl,  is  sopported  by 
Corbi^re.  1  siention  these  particulars,  that  you  may  not  be  imposed  on  by 
the  falsehoods  which  these  pakry  journals  set  forth  against  Sir  Robert  Wii- 
•Mi  and  other  Englishmen  who  are  respected  in  France.  Never  was  there  a 
more  despicable  and  stupid  assembly  than  our  present  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
\k  is  not  even  good  enough  to  satisfy  the  ministers.  They  dread  a  comparison 
between  it  and  the  House  of  Commons  which  you  are  now  electing.  Thus 
It  is  easy  to  account  for  the  triumphant  manner  in  which  our  hired  journals 
have  quoted  and  commented  on  the  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wells,  offering 
freemen  at  five  guineas  each.  But  in  spite  of  such  abuses,  if  our  Chamber 
possessed  one  half  the  virtue  and  talent  of  your  English  House  of  Commons, 
France  would  enjoy  a  degree  of  happiness  which  she  will  not  probably  attain 
for  twenty  years  to  come.  An  immense  majority  of  the  Members  of  our 
Chambers  are  maintained  by  the  uxes,  and  must  be  the  slaves  of  the  rot* 
nister  under  pain  of  losing  half  their  incomes. 

An  English  performer  named  Cooke  has  lately  appeared  with  extraordinaiy 
mcoess  at  the  Theatre  de  la  Porte  Saint  Martin.  The  ^itot  in  which  he  hat 
performed  is  a  melo-drama,  entitled  "  Le  Monstre,"  taken  from  Mrs.  Shelley*f 
romance  of  Frankenstein.  National  vanity  has  at  length  permitted  an  £ng« 
Kdl  actor  to  appear  on  a  Parisian  stage;  but  I  shall  return  to  thia  subject  in 
my  next  letter. 
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Tbi  fermentation  produced  in  Great  Britohi  by  a  general  election  is  now 
appeased :  the  distress  among  the  manufacturing  dosses  has  been  relieved  ; 
the  laws  relating  to  corn.  Catholic  Emancipation,  and  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  Negroes,  are  adjourned,  at  all  evenu,  vntil  a  new  Parliament 
aaacmbles ;  and  the  moment  is  now  doubtless  arrived  when  England  is  to 
give  her  attention  to  thefearfal  crisis  of  the  affairs,  of  Greece,  the  misfortunea 
of  which  will  cast  a  stain  on  the  present  century,  as  deep  as  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  or  the  extermination  of  the  Albigenses,  have  thrown  upon 
ages  more  barbarous,  though  less  culpable,  than  oar  own.  It  is  time  for  Eng- 
land to  inquire  what  she  ought  to  do--^what  humanity,  honour,  religion,  and 
policy  demand  of  her.  * 

Throughout  the  rest  of  Europe  attention  is  suflBciently  called  to  the  oondir 
tioo  of  Greece:  no  other  event  has  ever  excited  such  a  powerful  sensation. 
The  very  peasanu  throughout  Switzerland  and  Germany  inquire  with  anxiety, 
when  their  affiurs  call  them  to  market,  what  are  the  last  news  from  Athens  or 
Napoti  dt  Romania ;  and  they  never  return  to  their  villages  without  having 
oontribuied  from  their  pittance  something  which  may  aid  in  procuring  assbl^ 
ance  for  their  krefthren  m  Greece.  In  France,  subscriptions  have  been  openi«I^ 
and  naoney  solicited  throughout  every  town,  in  behalf  of  a  Chriittan  notioB 
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dooncd  to  periah  hf  liie  scroidor  by  Amine.  The  Duchesses  of  Atb^rg,  Brogfio, 
and  Oe  Case;  evctv  Frenchwoman,  distinguished  by  rank,  riches^  tident^  of 
yirtue,  have  divided  the  different  quarters  of  Paris  among  tbem^  and  traverse 
on  foot  eveAy  street,  and  enter  into  every  house,  demanding  the  charity  of 
tbcir  inhabitants  for  a  nation  of  martyrs.  From  Denmark  to  Italy  one  great 
event  enchains  the  attention  of  £urope)  the  rich  and  the  poor^  as  they 
bring  their  offerings  to  the  victims  of  oppression,  pronounce  tbe  same  im- 
precations upon  the  allies  of  their  exterminators.  Posterity  will  sca/cely  be- 
lieve that  England  alone  shnuld  have  remained  unmoved  by  the  general  feel- 
ing of  commiseration  \  that  she  should  neither  have  felt  pity  for  so  much  suf^ 
fering,  nor  admiration  of  so  much  heroism  ;  and  that  she  has  contented  tterseH* 
with  expresaing  her  disapprobation  of  those  among  the  Greeks  whose  excess 
of  grief  has  converted  itself  into  fury,  and  who  have  revenged  byatrocities  the 
murder  of  their  sons,  and  the  dishonour  of  their  daughters. 

But  England  is  yet  subject  to  k  deeper  reproach :  she  has  not  remained  a 
silent  spectator  of  this  struggle  even  to  death :  she  has  lent  her  aid  to  the 
strong,  and  has  withdrawn  defenders  from  the  weak.  At  the  moment 
when  ministers  announced  the  success  of  their  negociations,  so  fatal  to 
Greece,  I  endeavoured,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  two  daily  newspapers,*  to 

Erove  that  they  ought  not  to  leave  their  labours  incomplete.  I  showed  that 
y  the  conduct  of  the  Russians,  the  Greeks  have  been  so  thorouehlycompro- 
B>ised  for  die  last  half-century,  that  there  has  only  remained  to  the  Turks  the 
choice  of  massacreing  them,  or  acknowledging  their  independence ;  that  after 
the  maasacre  of  one  million  three  hundred  thousand  Greeks,  the  Turks  wiH 
be  driven  upon  the  destruction  of  four  or  live  millions  of  Christians,  establish- 
ed in  other  provinces  of  their  empire;  and  that  this  massacre  will  continue 
for  years^  until  England  shall  arrest  it;  that  she  alone  has  the  power  of  doing 
so;  that  she  can  stop  it  in  twenty-four  hours,  without  incurring  the  slightest 
chance  of  thereby  engaging  herself  in  a  new  war. 

Lastly,  I  showed  that  England  has  contracted  an  obligation  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  these  massacres,  because  it  was  she  who  removed  from  them  the 
protection  of  Russia,  at  the  moment  when  the  latter  stepped  forward  to  save 
them. 

Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  vessel  loaded  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
carried  alocig  by  a  rapid  toirent,  and  on  the  point  of  being  swaHowed  up  hj 
the  wares :  if  it  sinks,  though  in  the  sight  of  spectators,  not  one  of  whom  will 
,  expose  himself  to  destmction  in  order  to  save  it,  the  witnesses  of  the  ship- 
wreck may  be  accused  of  a  want  of  heroism,  without  any  charge  of  being 
colpable;'but,  if  the  same  boat  were  attached  to  the  bank  by  a  cable,  which 
served  as  her  mooring,  and  if  one  of  the  bye-standers  cut  this  cable,  then  it  is 
he  who  is  the  real  murderer  of  all  those  whom  the  torrent  swallowed.  His 
erime  ia  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  victims  of  whose  death  he  has  been  the 
cause,  and  to  the  extent  of  their  sufferings.  Greece  was  this  vessel  ready  to 
pcrish-^loaded  with  1,300,000  souls:  her  safety-cable  was  the  war  with 
lUtssia ;  the  British  ministers  in  Russia  and  Turkey  were  the  men  ordered  to 
col  it  j\^  and  it  is  they  who  are  henceforth  responsible  for  the  murder  of  a 
whole  nation,  and  for  the  sufferings  of  its  expiringmoments. 

After  having  shown  with  what  a  load  of  guilt  England  would  charge  her- 
self if  she  suffered  the  Greeks  to  perish,  I  should  have  thought  it  an  insult  to 
her  to  inquire  whether  the  crime  would  prove  advantageous  to  her.  Iwas 
repealled  to  the  political  question  ;  I  was  called  on  to  show  how  England  could 
suve  the  Greeks  from  massacre,  without  augmenting,  in  the  same  proportion, 
the  influence  of  Russia.  1  was  told  that  such  a  thing  might  be  offered  to  the 
consideration  of  some  new  Don  Quixote,  but  not  td  a  statesman.  Let  us 
reflect  a  moment,  however,  on  this  reasoning.    Because  the  Greeks  may  one 

*  See  the  Representative  of  June  U    The  Thnes,  vhich  had  my  letter  first,  aa* 
nonnced  it  two  days  snccessWely,  but  4id  not  publish  it* 
f  See  the  Kings  speech  on  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  ^ 
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day  become  the  allies  or  the  subjects  of  Russia,  are  they  therefore  to  be  mcr« 
cilessly  slain  ?  1  should  blush  to  ascribe  such  reasoning  to  any  govemment: 
but  1  am  called  upon  to  reply  to  it,  and  my  task  will  not  be  difficult. 

The  Greeks,  who  have  solemnly  proposed  to  place  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  England,  and  who  have  been  repulsed  by  her  with  contempt, 
are  only  the  allies  of  Russia  because  they  are  reduced  to  despair.  Let  their 
condition  become  supportable,  let  it  be  happy,  and  the  Russians  will  be. the 
last  among  all  the  nations  in.  the  world  with  whom  the  Greeks  will  dream. of 
forming  an  alliance.  The  Russians  have  betrayed  the  Greeks  in  all  their  pre- 
ceding wars :  they  betray  them  now ;  and  they  will  still  continue  to  betray 
whatever  people  may  replace  the  Greeks  in  Greece.  Yet  as  long  as  the  sufch- 
jects  of  Turkey  are  subject  to  all  the  spoliations,  the  ignominy,  and  the  suf- 
ferings which  overwhelm  the  Rayas,  they  will  take  arms  for  all  the  enemies 
of  the  Porte,  because  war  leaves  some  chances,  and  slavery  none ;  because  a 
war  at  least  satisfies  a  natural  passion— 'vengeance  for  the  most  mortal  of 
offences;  and  passion  does  not  calculate  well.  But  as  soon  as  the  Greeks  have 
succeeded  in  snaking  off  a  yoke  so  odious,  they  will  see  too  clearly  the  danger 
of  an  alliance  with  Russia,  to  allow  it  for  a  moment  to  seduce  them.  Greece 
forms  the  meridional  point  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  which  Russia  is  attacking 
from  the  north.  The  Russians  then,  cannot  enter  Greece  till  they  have  tra- 
versed as  conquerors  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  Bulgaria,  Romelia,  Macedonia* 
and  Thessaly ;  and  even  then  they  would  be  perpetually  exposed  to  be  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  Turks  of  Asia.  Moreover,  the  country  which  separates  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  from  Greece,  is  intersected  by  chains  of  transverte 
mountains,  into  which  an  army  could  never  hope  to  enter  without  abandon- 
ing its  cannon^  and  endangering  the  failure  of  provisions.  The  more  a  country 
is  poor,  barbarous,  wild,  and  unprovided  with  broad  and  open  roads,  the 
more  necessary  it  is,  in  attacking  it,  to  choose  some  line  of  military  operations 
which  shall  not  remove  the  army  either  from  the  principal  rivers,  nor  from  its 
baggage,  to  follow  the  natural  basins  formed  by  tne  mountains,  instead  of  at- 
tempting to  cross  their  chains  the  one  after  the  other.  Turkey  in  Europe  is 
•o  difficult  to  cross,  that,  in  attacking  the  Porte,  the  Russians  have  never  made» 
and  never  will  accomplish,  their  junction  with  the  Greeks ;  but  they  have  al- 
ways required  the  latter  to  keep  up  a  diversion  on  the  frontier  the  farthest 
removed  from  themselves,  and  to  expose  themselves  (for  the  Russians)  to  the 
utmost  danger  without  having;  the  least  chance  of  being  directly  assisted.  In- 
asmuch as  the  perils  which  the  Greeks  were  required  to  brave  for  the  sake 
of  the  Russians  were  terrible,  and  sufficient  to  rebut  any  people  whose  situ- 
ation was  not  altogether  desperate,  insomuch  the  recompense  which  is  pro- 
mised them  as  the  fruit  of  their  labours  is  ill  calculated  to  tempt  a  free  and 
industrious  nation.  The  Russians  are  the  slaves  of  a  Christian  prince;  the 
Greeks,  of  a  Mussulman ;  and  such  is  the  horrible  situation  of  the  latter,  thai 
they  would  even  be  contented  to. change  their  servitude.  But  certainly  the 
govemment  of  independent  Greece  must  be  truly  execrable,  if  the  Greeks  did 
not  prefer  it  to  the  Russian  yoke.  They  must  know  quite  well,  that  if  their 
freedom  is  once  recognised,  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  empire  must  ex- 
pose them  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of  MuFCoviie  tvrants.  At  present 
they  have  no  other  desire  than  the  annihilation 'Of  the  Porte:  but  if  Europe 
rendered  to  Greece  her  independence,  she  would  have  nothing  more  at  heart 
than  the  prolongation  of  the  existence  of  the  Turkish  empire,  which  would 
separate  her  from  the  Russians. 

That  existence,  it  is  true,  cannot  last  very  long.  We  must  be  blind  not  to 
perceive  that  the  Turkish  empire  has  received  its  death-blow ;  and  that,  what- 
ever mav  be  the  issue  of  the  preseiit  struggle,  all  these  beautiful  provinces  are 
destined  one  day  to  become  the  spoil  of  the  Russians,  unless  we  can  render  to 
the  Greeks  a  government  which  shall  create  new  strength  and  new  resources, 
and  which  shall  enable  them  to  defend  themselves.  All  the  Turkish  cities  are 
falling  into  ruin,  the  commerce  of  the  whole  empire  is  fast  decaying,  its  popular 
rion  IS  decreasing,  its  finances  are  exhausted,  its  armies  are  destitute  of  valour. 
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and  tmdisciplined.  If  the  Turks  si^xseed  in  exieiminatiiig  the  Gteek  pi>pii« 
ladoD^  they  will  at  the  same  time  lose  their  whole  navy,  which  is  now  entirely 
leiTPed  of  the  Greek  islanders:  they  will  lose  the  tribute'  of  a  rich  province;  they 
will  sacrifice  the  industry  of  the  men  who  possess  the  most  activity  throush- 
out  their  empire,  and  they  will  never  replace  the  subjects  whom  they  shall  de- 
stroy. For  oppression  is  so  wasting  in  Turkey  that  iu  population  falls  off 
every  year ;  ana  it  must  diminish  in  a  still  greater  proportion,  when  a  decreased 
number  of  persons  paying  taxes  is  called  upon  to  pay  the  same  contributions : 
it  follows  that  eveiy  year  the  extortions  will  become  more  intolerable.  If  a 
new  race  of  people  is  introduced  into  Greece,  they  must  infallibly  become  the 
enemies  of  the  Forte,  because  the  Turks  know  only  that  kind  ot  government 
which  is  founded  on  slavery  and  oppression,  and  they  will  always  urge  those 
whom  they  despoil  and  persecute  to  revolt  against  them.  While  the  popula- 
tion is  diminishing  in  Turkey,  while  it  remains  stationary  in  Austria,  it  is 
doubline  in  Russia  in  less  than  every  half-century. 

This  disproportion  of  strength  between  the  Russians  and  Turks  is  therefore 
increasing  yearly,  and  it  must  become,  speedily  irresistible.  If  the  peace 
which  foreign  powers  are  now  exerting  themselves  to  maintain  in  the  Levant, 
and  to  which  they  are  making  the  sacrifice  of  a  whole  nation,  lasts  half  a 
oeotuiy  longer,  the  Russian  provinces  on  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  which 
one  hundred  years  aso  were  almost  deserts,  will  contSeun  a  population  so  nu* 
merous  and  so  warlike,  that  all  the  armed  force  of  Europe  will  not  avail  to 
prevent  it  from  seizing  upon  the  vast  plains  of  European  Turkey,  which  the 
atrocious  government  of  the  Porte  will  have  during  tnat  time  altoj^ether  de* 
populated.  There  is  certainly  no  need  of  a  recurrence  to  subtle  principles  in 
politics  to  enable  us  to  comprehend,  that  if  we  wish  to  prevent  a  country  from 
being  conquered  by  powerful  neighbours,  we  should  augment  the  ratio  of  its 
strength,  not  its  weakness ;  we  snould  know,  that  by  maintaining  over  it  a 
detestable  government,  we  weaken  it  daily ;  that  if  this  government  is  at 
war  with  its  subjects,  and  has  no  other  policy  than  to  exterminate  them, 
evenf  one  of  its  suteesses  renders  its  fall  more  inevitable*  There  is  no  want 
of  facts  to  confirm  a  theory  so  simple.  Wallachia,  Moldavia^  Bulgaria, 
and  Servia,  have  been  carefully  kept  under  the  yoke  of  the  Porte,  which  has 
been  aggravated  by  the  tributary,  ruinous,  and  venal  government  of  the  Hos- 
podars.  These  provinces,  which  are  always  ripe  for  revolt  against  the  Turks, 
weaken  their  power,  and  open  the  ^tes  of  their  empire  to  the  Russians ; 
whereas,  had  tney  allowed  tne  inhabitants  of  these  provinces  to  choose  for 
themselves  an  equitable  and  protecting  government,  the  number  and  riches  of 
the  population  of  those  countries — perhaps  the  most  fertile  in  the  world,  and 
the  best  fitted  for  commerce — ^would  have  increased  rapidly ;  the  borders  of 
the  Dniester  and  the  Pruth,  and  the  Danube,  would  have  been  covered  with 
fortresses;  the  militia  of  the  country  would  have  been  all  eager  to  defend  it^ 
and  the  provinces  which  must  now  necessarily  fall  without  resistance  into  the 
power  of  the  Russians,  if  they  had  been  left  to  themselves,  and  permitted  to 
become  powerful  by  means  of  their  own  exertions,  could  never  have  beea 
conquered. 

It  is  still  time  to  renounce  a  policy  as  erroneous  as  it  is  cruel,  and  as  dan- 
gerous as  it  is  impioui :  it  is  time  to  save  the  independence  of  the  Levant, 
not  by  allo%ving  its  inhabitants  to  be  massacred,  but  by  endeavouring,  on  the 
contrary,  to  augment  their  numbers,  their  resources,  their  energies,  their  hap* 
piness,  and  their  desire  to  dtfend  tl^at  happiness.  It  is  time  to  detLch  all  the 
subjects  of  Turkey  from  a  Russian  alliance,  by  giving  them  a  country  to  fight 
for,  and  an  interest  in  it  parallel  to  Europe.  The  question  is  in  fact  now 
become  interesiins  to  all  Europe,  and  all  Christendom  is  called  upon  to  decide 
it  in  favour  of  its  honour,  outraged  by  the  Turks ;  of  its  repose,  which  a  cri- 
minal policy  compromises ;  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  the  emancipation 
of  the  Greeks  can  alone  confirm. 

The  Turks,  in  fact,  in  determining  upon  the  extermination  of  the  Greek 
nation,  proposed  not  only  the  destruction  of  the  allies  of  the  Franks  living 
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aaoMxi^  then^,  but  wWhed  Ihiiyto  testily  tlvnr  contempt  for  the  Pnfkvlcf  tftetfi*' 
selves.  Humiliated  as  thev  have  recently  been  bv  the  Christian  powers,  they 
take  their  revenge  upon  ttieoi  by  committing  what  they  regard  as  a  mortal 
insult;  for  they  have  always  disiinguished  nations  by  their  relighn,  and  not 
by  their  gaoemmeni.  They  have  always  confounded  all  Christians  in  Ofie 
common  mass.  Ai  they  could  never  believe  that  Christians  would  volun- 
tarily give  up  to  destruction  a  nation  of  Christian  men,  they  persuade  them.* 
selves  that  they  make  all  Europe  tremble,  and  that  each  Greelr  who  is  dd»* 
vered  to  slaughter  adds  at  once  to  their  triumph,  and  to  the  abasement  of  the 
powers  of  Christendom. 

In  the  same  proportion  as  the  Turks  propose  to  outrage  the  English,  the 
French,  the-  Germans,  and  the  Russians,  by  slaying  under  their  eyes  their  bro^^ 
thers  in  Christ  Jesus,  in  that  proportion  must  the  nations  of  Europe  fed 
themselves  insulted  by  the  cruelties  of  the  Mussulmans.  The  land  the  most 
dear  to  our  recollections— the  descendants  of  our  instructors  in  all  the 
arts  and  in  all  the  sciences— are  given*  up  to  calamities  unparalleled  in  history. 
The  number  of  victims,  the  atrocity  of  their  sufiertngs,  the  heroism  they  have 
displayed  in  their  last  moments,  are  all  calculated  to  excite  in  the  highest 
degree  our  horror,  our  pinr,  and  our  admiration.  Champions  from  Germany, 
England,  Fmnce,  and  Italy,  combat  in  the  Greek  armies,  and  thus  represent  m 
some  measure  their  nations,  involved  in  these  horrible  tragedies ;  the  journals; 
which  are  daily  printed  in  every  langua^,  and  which  circulate  even  through 
the  remotest  village,  announce  to  astonished  Europe  all  the  details  of  these 
terrible  sacrifices.  Every  where  committees  are  formed  in  behalf  of  theGreeks 
—everywhere  subscriptions  are  received— -and  every  citizen,  in  devoting  to 
their  cause  his  ofiering,  may  be  said  in  some  measure  to  vote  for  the  regenera* 
tion  of  Greece. 

Can  it  be  believed,  that  when  opinion  is  so  strongly  pronounced  as  it  has 
been  on  the  Continent,  and  when  it  is  at  the  same  time  in  accordance  with 
every  principle  both  of  morals  and  policy,— can  it  be  believed  that  there  is  no 
danger  in  neglecting  or  despising  it  ?  Nations  will  learn  that  En^and>  while 
she  Doasts  of  the  missions  which  she  sends  forth  to  the  extremities  of  the 
g^obe  to  convert  the  Heathen  to  Christianity,  actually  subscribes  to  the 
massacre  of  many  millions  of  Christians  in  Turkey,  and  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  religion  of  Christ  from  all  the  States  of  the  Grand  Signor ;  they  will 
learn  that  France,  while  she  abolishes  the  liberty  of  the  Gaflican  Cnurch, 
while  she  recalls  the  Jesuits,  while  she  demands  tokens  of  the  confessional 
from  her  public  functionaries^  furnishes  the  arsenals,  the  fleets,  and  the 
armies  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  that  he  may  massacre  more  martyrs  than  ever 
perished  in  the  four  ftrst  centuries  of  the  Church;  they  will  learn  that  all 
the  governments  of  Europe  in  concert,  propose  to  accomplish  an  object  the 
most  contrary  possible  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  Europe ;  that  they 
trample  under  toot  pity,  honour,  and  the  interests  of  Christianity;  with  the 
single  intention  of  connrming  their  power ;  that  no  credftcan  be  given  to  their 
promises ;  and  that  the  religion  of  which  they  pretend  to-be  the  defenders,  is 
with  them  only  a  criminal  hypocrisy.  Certainly,  however  strong  govern* 
ments  may  be,  they  are  not  yet  strong  enough  thus  to  reveal  all  their  baseness 
without  danser.  They  will  be  yet  weaker  if  the  crime  which  they  meditiite 
is  accomplished.  They  count  on  establishing  in  the  Levant  the  peace  of  the 
grave ;  but  to  succeed  m  this  there  must  be  at  least  two  years  of  massacre,  and 
scenes  of  horror.  During  this  time  Europe  will  be  gradually  filling  with  fu- 
gitives, who  will  repeat  these  terrible  details  even  in  the  most  obscure  and 
remote  cottages :  these  details  will  constantly  augment  the  hatred  of  the 
people  against  all  existitifl:  governments,  and  that  hatred  will  at  length  produce 
a  terribleexplosion^  which  will  wrap  them  in  its  blaze  and  avenee  their  crimes. 

The  preservation  of  social  order  in  Europe  requires  the  independence  of 
Greece ;  for  the  extermination  of  the  Greeks  will  be  closely  followed  by  the 
extermination  of  those  governments  which  have  favoured  the  crime.  Hie 
bsllanceoP  power  demands  the  independence  of  Greece,  because  the  Greeks 
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fa  tiatfty  ttvfht  the  Rhssians;  but  free;  lliey  w6uld  reptl  ttleoi.  Ti«e  siAty  of 
liie  Tbrkisb  Empfre  muires  the  independefice  of  Oreece»  because  Greeoe 
ftVolted  weakens  the  Ottoman  amoves ;  emancipaced,  she  would  strength^en 
them.  The  prospierity  of  edmmerceand  industry  requires  the  independenctt 
of  Greece ;  for  the  same  couirtty,  of  which  all  the  riches  are  at  present  destroyied 
hf  robbery,  when  it  begms  to  prosper  under  a  protecting  gforertHiient,  will 
attract  to  itself,  by  rich  exchatiees.the  produce  of  all  the  unit'erse.  if  you 
wish  nations  to  be  tranquil,  make  them  happy.  This  maxim,  which  policy 
ought  to  borrow  from  morals,  is  so  easily  comprehended;  thst  it  makes  a 
writer  blush  to  have  to  develope  ir.  Cease  to  render  life  insupportable  to  th^a 
'Greeks,  as  it  has  been  for  two  Centuries,  and  they  will  no  longer  call  npoo 
other  nations  to  be  their  deKrerers.  Cease  to  favour  their  extermination,  «i 
yota  hare  done  for  five- years,  and  their  cries  will- no  longer  disturb  yoiir  repose* 
Cease  to  outrage  humanity;  religion,  and  the  wiahes  of  your  subjects,  and 
public  opinion  will  no  longer  invoke  avengers  to*  deliver  the  worid  from  your 
tyrannv.  Bitt  be  assured,  on  the  contrary;  that  the  longer  you  pursue  your 
execraole  policy,  the  more  will  you  be  heaping  burning  coals  upon  your 
beads.  If  you  consent  tathe  extermination  of  theOreeics,  you  must  reiy 
speedily  consent  to  the  extermination  of  the  Macedonians,  the  Bulgarians,  the 
'Servians,  ami  the  people  of  Monte  Negro :  but  each  of  these  crimes  will  pro- 
Icmit  the  fury  of  the  Levant,  and  augment  the  fermentation  in  the  minds  of 
yoar  own  people :  eveiy  new  crime  will  enfeeble  the  Turkish  power,  increaae 
the  preponderance  of  the  Russians,  and  render  more  inevitable  the  catastroplm 
which  you  seek  to  avoid.  You  will  perish  thetl,  but  you  will  perish  with 
shame  and  with  ^ilt ;  whereas,  by  now  listening  to  the  voice  of  religioit  and 
liumaoity,  you  will  save  yourselves  in  saving  Greece,  and  you  will  cotifiroi,  at 
&r  as  it  depends  on  you,  the  peace  of  all  Europe,  and  the  oalance  of  power  in 
the  West. 
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Webbr.-— On  occasion  of  the  death  of  this  composer,  the  proprietors  of 
Covent  Garden  issued  a  notice  that,  "  anxious  to  give  his  survivors,  (that  is 
tasay,  all  the  rest  of  this  breathing  world)  the  advantage  of  the  benefit  in- 
tended for  Weber,  his  last  Opera  of  Oberon  should  be  performed  on  Saturday 
June  17*'*  This  notice  is  abundantly  absurd — but  we  quote  it  less  for  the 
sake  of  amusing  our  readers,  than  ot  expressing,  our  regret,  that  the  house 
was  not  by  any.  means  full ;  so  that  Weber's  wife  and  family,  who  are  evi- 
dently meant  by  Che  singular  phrase  of  "  his,,  survivors,"  we  fear  will  have 
gained  nothing  oy  the  exhibit  ion.  The  fact  is,  that  Weber  was  greatly  over- 
rated before  his  arrival  in  this  country,  and  he  was  as  undeservedly  greatly 
under-rated  before  his  death  in  it:  people,  however  unreasonably,  always 
expect  a  man  of  talent  in  all  cases  to  surpass  his  last  work,  and  if  he  falls  below 
the  level  of  his  first,  the  disappointment  is  proportionate,  and  the  recoil  cer- 
tain and  powerful.  The  Oberon  of  Weber  turned  out  a  signal  failure,  and 
was,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  repetitions,  withdrawn  from  the  sta^.  The 
music  was  found  to  be  commOn-place  in  the  extreme — as  insufferable  as 
BishopH  worst,  or  Braham's  best.  £ven  the  FreisChutz  was  a  secondary 
Opera,  and  utterly  unworthy  to  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  even  the 
middling  operas  of  Rossini,  to  say  nothing  of  the  loftier  efforts  of  his  muse. 
As  to  Ooeron,  it  is  just  as  much  beneath  even  VVeber's  secondary  operas,  as 
they  are  inferior  to  the  Freischfttz.  This  gradation  of  fiiilures  has  given  rise 
.10  numerous  stories^  and  among  the  rest,  to  a  report  that  Weber  did  not 
4Coaipo9e,  but  bought  that  great  musical  work  of  the  real  author.  We  merely 
allude  to  this  story  as  one  of  the  on  diit  of  the  daj,  or  rather  of  the  month  : 
for  the  inpposition  is  preposterous.  If  the  FreischQtz  had  really  been  the 
Afit  work  of  some  unknown  master^  we  should  soon  have  had  another  feom 
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hb  'p6Q ;  or  even*  to  speak  musically,  a  score.  Such  a  genius  must  hare  beea 
speedily  diterri,  by  means  of  new  works,  or  else  he  must  have  been,  what  it 
is  as  easy  to  suppose  of  Weber,  a  man  of  one  opera.  Why  should  there  not 
be  men  of  one  opera  as  well  as  men  of  one  book  ?  a  class,  by  the  way,  ou 
whose  singular  performances  Mr.  D*lsraeli  has  written  an  amusing  essay. 
[See  his  Curiosities.^]  Another  story  connected  with  the  Freischutz  is,  that 
Weber  disposed  of  the  copy-right  of  that  fine  opera  in  dlschar^^e  of  an  incon- 
sklerable  debt.  If  the  fact  be  so,  it  is  a  lamentable  one:  and  it  may  fairly  be 
said,  that  if  Weber  gained  credit  with  an  individual  by  his  first  opera,  he 
has  lost  it  with  the  public  by  his  last.  There  must  have  been  some  suspi- 
cions about  the  merits  of  Oberon  in  the  mind  of  the  Covent  Garden  pro- 
prietors, for  they  are  said  to  have  refused  to  allow  the  music  to  be  seen  or 
neard  by  the  music-sellers,  who  have  purchased  it  for  eight  hundred  pounds  I 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  operas,  we  may  quote  a  caustic  saying 
which  is  now  going  about  town,  and  ascribed  to  a  hish  musical  authority, 
fiiihop's  Aladdin  was  produced  to  rival  Oberon,  and  lairly  rivalled  it,  in  its 
failure.    Some  one  asked  Sir  if  he  had  seen  Bishop's  last  opera? 

**  No,"  said  Sir  ■  ;  *'  but  if  you  can  assure  me  that  it  b  his  last,  I  shall 
see  it  with  pleasure.'' 

.  Oraicatic  Auto-biography. — ^This  kind  of  writing  seems  to  becoming  into 
iashion.  We  have  lately  had  '*  Kelly's  Reminiscences,'**  Reynolds's  Me- 
moirs are  published  this  month,  and  the  newspaper  advertisement,  **  show 
us  many  more"  in  perspective.  The  autobiography  of  dramatic  authors  is, 
generally  speaking,  the  most  amusing  of  all  kinds  of  autobiography,  on  ac- 
count of  the  variety  of  anecdote  which  it  gives  room  to  introduce.  A  dra- 
matic author  is  almost  necessarily  connected  with  all  the  three  classes  who 
compose,  as  it  were,  the  kingdom  of  anecdote — fashionable  people,  literary 
men,  and  players.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  more  delightful  book  written 
than  Goldoni's  life  of  himself,  though  the  reader  has  scarcely  heard  of  half-a- 
doaen  of  the  persons  named  in  the  book.  Marmontel  ana  Cumberland  are 
charming  auto-biographers ;  Goethe  and  Alfieri  less  so,  because  the  one  pro. 
fesses  to  trace  the  sprmgs  of  his  own  genius,  and  to  give  a  philosophical  ana- 
lysis of  his  works,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  other  present  us  only  with  a  bold 
picture  of  terrible  misanthropy,  and  the  anatomy  of  one  proud  and  ardent 
neart.  If  we  were  to  compare  Reynolds's  Memoirs  to  any  others  that  have 
yet  appeared,  it  should  certainly  be  to  Colley  Gibber's ;  to  whose  ad- 
ventures, especially  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Reynolds's  bear  a  singu- 
lar resemblance, — with  this  delerence,  that  the  latter  became  a  play-writer, 
while  Colley  Cibber  was  attracted  to  the  stage,  and  wore  alternately  the  sock 
and  the  busain,  till  "  reduced,"  as  he  himself  pathetically  and  emphatically 
tells  us  "  to  become  an  authoi^" 

It  is  curious,  in  the  auto-biography  of  dramatic  writers,  to  find  them  inro- 
luntarily  giving  a  ton  dt  th^&tre  to  their  narrative,  and  heightening  the  drol- 
lery of  their  stories  by  all  the  exaggeration  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
think  necessary  for  the  stage.  Thus  Reynolds  tells  us  that  "  his  mother  and 
aunt  were  like  the  compass,  bent  on  a  still  farther  variation  to  the  weitward,'* 
a  blunder  which  would  have  told  very  well  in  a  farce;  and  he  makes  Lord 
Effingham  prove  his  loyalty,  by  giving  away  **  the  portrait  of  his  Majesty," 
as  he  styles  a  guinea.  . 

Pasta  and  PupFs.---Some  charitable  concert  had  been  announced  for  the 
evening  previous  to  this  great  singer's  benefit;  and  the  Post  told  us,  "  that  a 
night-rehearsal  of  the  scenery  bein^  indispensable,  Madame  Pasta  had  pro- 
fessed herself  ready  to  sit  up  till  midnight,  rather  than  interfere  with  the 
cause  of  charity."  This  was  of  course  intended  as  a  puff  for  Pasta's  benefit; 
but,  as  the  scenery  only  was  concerned,  we  should  think  the  presence  of  one 
or  two  scene-shifters  much  more  likely  to  be  useful  than  that  of  the  prima 
donna. 

*  Kelly  was'  only,  to  be  sore,  a  composer  of  music ;  but  when  we  recollect  how 
much  in  modern  operas  depends  on  the  music,  he  may  fairly  be  allowed  the  honours, 
such  as  they  are,  of  dramatic  authorship. 
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LECTURES    ON    POBTRY,    BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 
CONTINUATION    OF    LECTURE    XI. 

Sophocles, 

I  PROCEED  to  the  other  dramas  of  Sophocles.  The  story  of  his 
••Philoctetes"  has  heen  told  by  Fenelon  in  his  Telemachus,  and  by 
Thomson  in  his  Agamemnon.  Yet  after  we  read  it  in  those  authors,  and 
imtil  we  peruse  the  Greek  play  itsetif,  it  will  hardly  appear  to  be  credi- 
ble that  a  poet  could  have  framed  an  interesting  drama  out  of  such  simple 
materials  ;  for  its  subject,  in  fact,  is  only  the  adventure  of  Ulysses  and 
the  son  of  Achilles  bringing  back  to  the  siege  of  Troy  a  solitary  exile 
from  a  desert  island. 

Philoctetes  was  the  friend  to  whom  Hercules  had  bequeathed  his 
arrows ;  but,  having  been  stung  in  the  foot  by  a  serpent,  during  the 
siege  of  Troy,  his  cries  disturbed  the  Grecian  camp ;  and  its  rulers 
caused  him  to  be  treacherously  abandoned  on  the  shores  of  the  Lemnian 
desert.  A  prophecy,  however,  that  Troy  could  not  be  taken  without 
his  arrows,  induces  the  Greeks  at  the  end  of  nine  years  to  send  for 
him ;  and  the  knot  of  difficulty  in  the  plot  of  the  drama,  is  to  persuade 
the  insulted  and  injured  man  to  rejoin  his  countrymen. 

A  dramatic  hero  can  scarcely  be  imagined  less  imposing  in  his  out- 
ward circumstances,  than  the  lame  and  wounded  and  lonely  Phi- 
loctetes. At  the  outset  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  how  his  situation  can 
be  rendered  more  tragic.  It  is  true  that  his  cave  is  described  as  wel- 
coming the  summer  breeze  and  the  winter  sunshine ;  that  he  could 
drag  his  foot  after  the  quarry  which  he  brought  down  with  his  bow, 
repose  on  his  bed  of  leaves,  quench  his  thirst  at  the  spring,  and 
find  medicinal  herbs  that  somewhat  alleviated  the  pangs  of  his  wound ; 
and  that  habit  had  given  him  .a  feeling  of  fellowship  with  his  dismal 
home*  Yet  still  his  condition  is  the  most  forlorn  in  which  the  heart 
can  be  conceived  clinging  to  existence ;  and  we  wonder  what  he  has  to 
dread  beyond  his  present  sojourn,  or  why  his  release  from  it  should  be 
unwelcome  or  retarded. 

But  here,  as  elsewhere,  our  poet's  characters  are  so  spiritedly  con- 
ceived, and  so  skilfully  opposed  in  their  motives  and  interests,  that 
out  of  simple  circumstances,  and  with  a  very  few  agents,  he  easily  and 
DRturally  winds  up  a  problem  of  most  interesting  complexity.  Philoc- 
tetes is  too  proud  to  exchange  even  famine  and  a  desert  for  the  protec- 
tion of  his  foes :  Ulysses  is  too  crafly  to  face  the  indignant  archer  till  he 
has  disarmed  him  by  fraud ;  Neoptolemus  is  too  young  and  ambitious, 
and  too  much  smitten  with  the  glorious  prospect  of  conquering  Troy 
by  the  arrows  in  question,  to  resist  being  ensnared  into  the  Ithacan's 
device  for  obtaining  them,  and  yet  too  ingenuous  and  compassionate 
to  persevere  in  the  cruel  treachery.  His  penitence,  therefore,  makes 
the  artifice  o€  his  wily  helpmate  overshoot  its  mark ;  whilst  at  the 
same  time  the  detected  perfidy  of  Ulysses,  by  confirming  Philoctetes's 
hatred  and  reluctance  to  return  to  Troy,  threatens  to  involve  the 
repentant  and  compassionate  son  of  Achilles  in  a  forfeiture  of  glory  and 
fiirtune,  from  which  we  ardently  long  to  see  him  delivered. 

It  has  been  absurdly  alleged  by  some  critics,  that  this  drama  inte- 
rests us  merely  in  the  physical  sufferings  of  its  hero.     A  glance  at  its 
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contents,  however,  will  show,  that  if  the  poet's  conception  of  Philocteteft 
had  been  merely  that  of  a  sufferer  from  bodily  pain,  there  could  have 
been  no  obstacle  to  his  departure,  and  no  plot  in  the  play.  What  should 
prevent  him  from  burying  his  animosity,  and  embracing  any  chance 
of  human  solace  and  aid,  if  the  compromise  of  his  pride  were  not 
worse  to  him  than  the  horrors  of  his  solitude.  True  it  is  that  corporeal 
pain  aggravates  his  desolation  ;  but  our  interest  in  him  is  founded  on 
perceiving  that  he  will  rather  brave  it  and  bear  it,  than  capitulate  to 
those  whom  he  hates  and  scorns.  He  is  a  human  Prometheus  as  to 
physical  suffering,  which  time  and  patience,  he  tells  us,  had  taught  him 
to  support.  But  he  is  the  martyr  of  baffled  hope  and  betrayed  con- 
fidence, and  our  poetical  sympathy  is  with  his  spiritual  wounds. 

The  drama  opens  with  the  arrival  of  Ulysses  and  Neoptolemus  on 
the  coast  of  Lemnos,  and  with  the  Ithacan  sending  forward  the  son  of 
Achilles  to  reconnoitre  the  cave  of  the  wretched  exile,  after  which  he 
recalls  him  to  communicate  the  scheme  on  which  they  are  to  act.  It  is, 
that  Neoptolemus  should  go  and  beguile  the  ear  of  Philoctetes  by  pre- 
tending to  have  quarrelled  with  the  Grecian  chiefs  about  his  father's 
arms,  and  to  be  returning  home  to  his  native  Scyros.  '*  Prince  of 
Ithaca y*  answers  the  son  of  Achilles,  "  I  came  to  help  thee  by  force 
or  persuasion  to  bring  off  this  miserabie  man^  but  not  to  circumvent 
him  by  lies  and  fraud ;  and  I  would  rather ^  O  Prince^  be  foiled  in 
our  purpose  with  honour^  than  succeed  by  baseness.'*  Ulysses,  how- 
ever, is  an  overmatch  in  argument  for  his  honester  friend.  He  per- 
suades him  of  the  public  necessity  for  sacrificing  truth,  and  tenlpts 
him  with  the  honours  that  he  shall  reap  as  the  conqueror  of  Troy. 
When  he  has  gained  him  over,  and  still  continues  to  urge  his  counsels, 
Neoptolemus  with  beautiful  simplicity  replies,  "  Be  it  assurance  enough 
that  I  hate  consented"  as  if  impatient  that  his  truth  should  be  distrusted, 
even  when  promising  to  tell  a  falsehood. 

Neoptolemus  and  his  attendants,  who  form  the  Chorus,  go  forth  to 
find  the  solitary  man.  Their  meeting  is  a  masterly  scene.  The  son 
of  Achilles  is  playing  a  part  deeply  at  variance  with  his  noble  nature ; 
and  we  feel  that  every  word  which  is  uttered  by  Philoctetes  must  be  a 
dagger  of  reproach  to  him.  The  joy  of  Philoctetes  at  seeing  the  garb 
of  his  country,  and  hearing  the  sound  ofher  language — his  dismal  story, 
so  circumstantially  and  powerfully  told — his  forlorn  hope  and  eager  con- 
fidence at  discovering  in  Neoptolemus  the  son  of  his  ancient  friend — 
the  grief  with  which  he  weeps  before  that  son  on  being  told  of  the  death 
of  Achilles — all  the  emotions  o£  the  speaker  excite  our  sympathy,  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  the  compunction  which  they  must  awaken  in 
Neoptolemus.  The  discourse  of  Philoctetes  is  also  finely  intermingled 
with  inquiries  about  his  old  associates  at  Troy,  that  indicate  his  kindly 
affections  still  to  survive,  unextinguished  by  his  wrongs  and  wretched- 
ness. The  rooted  fellowship  of  humanity  has  not  been  frozen  in  his 
heart  by  all  its  hatreds.  He  speaks  compassionately  of  others  in  the 
midst  of  imploring  compassion  for  himself ;  and  by  this  pause  in  the 
pardonable  egotism  of  grief,  the  last  burst  of  his  eloquent  supplication 
comes  like  an  irresistible  torrent,  that,  by  delaying,  had  gathered 
weight  and  strength  for  its  fall. 

Having  wrung  from  Neoptolemus  an  illusive  promise  that  he  will 
take  hiti9  with  him  to  Scyros,  Philoctetes  bids  a  farewell  to  his  cavern, 
or,  as  he  emphatically  terms  it,  his  houseless  home.     At  this  juncture 
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a  spy  from  Ulystet,  habited  at  a  merchant,  comet  up,  and  by  alarming 
him  with  the  tale  of  a  Greek  fleet  being  in  quest  of  Neoptolemus,  aggra- 
vatet  his  impatience  to  depart.  A  periodical  fit  of  his  agony  then 
comet  upon  him,  during  which  he  delivers  his  bow  and  arrows  to 
Neoptolemus,  and  Mis  into  a  swooning  slumber  from  the  exhaustion  of 
agony.  Awakening,  he  leans  once  more  on  the  arm  of  his  benefactor, 
Uesaes  him  for  his  fidelity,  and  urges  their  departure.  The  compas- 
sionate Neoptolemus  can  no  longer  dissemble.  His  hesitation  alarms 
Philoctetes,  who  inquires  if  it  be  the  burthen  of  his  wretchedness  that 
distracts  him. 

*^  All  is  distraction  when  we  quit  ourselves 
And  act  a  part  at  Yariance  with  our  nature'' — 

answers  the  son  of  Achilles,  who  reluctantly  owns  that  lie  must  take 
him  lo  Troy,  and  not  to  Greece.  Bitter  reproach  and  remonstrance,  of 
oourse,  succeed  on  the  part  of  the  sufferer.  Of  going  to  Troy  he  will 
not  hear ;  but  by  all  the  ties  of  faith,  and  justice,  and  compassion,  he 
conjures  the  restitntibn  of  his  arms.  The  other  is  silent,  yet  apparently 
half  touched  to  consent,  when  Ulysses  suddenly  breaks  in,  and  the  effect  of 
his  entrance  on  his  irresolute  friend  and  startled  enemy  may  be  imagined 
electrifying.  He  forbids  the  arms  to  be  restored,  lays  hold  of  them 
himself,  and  directs  the  Chorus  to  seize  the  despairing  Philoctetes 
when  he  is  preparing  to  dash  out  his  brains  upon  the  rocks.  Finally 
the  Ithacan  insultingly  tells  him  that  he  may  remain  at  Lemnos,  if  he 
pleases  ;  and  departs  with  Neoptolemus,  who  thus  far  makes  no  atone- 
ment for  his  cruelty,  except  directing  the  Chorus  to  remain  a  short  time 
with  the  unhappy  man.  In  the  Chorus  Philoctetes  finds  but  indifferent 
comforters.  When  he  apostrophizes  the  cave,  where  he  anticipates 
dying  by  famine  and  the  savage  beasts  of  the  earth,  who  may  now  de- 
vour him  with  impunity,  they  coldly  tell  him  that  he  provokes  his  fate 
by  refusing  to  go  to  Troy.  At  the  hated  word  his  pride  rallies,  and  he 
bids  them  depart.  But  anon  he  prays  them  to  return.  Will  he  change 
his  purpose  ?  they  inquire.  No,  never ;  but  he  conjures  them  to  give 
him  a  sword,  in  order  that  he  may  put  a  period  to  his  misery. 

When  even  this  melancholy  boon  is  likely  to  be  denied,  Neoptolemus 
and  Ulysses  are  seen  coming  back.  The  latter  demands  why  he  is 
summoned  to  return.  "  Because  I  have  committed  a  crime  which  I 
wi^  to  expiate,"  Neoptolemus  replies,  "and  the  arrows  must  be 
restored  to  Philoctetes." — "  And  dost  thou  not  fear  Greece?"  Ulysses 
asks.  "  I  fear  neither  Greece  nor  thee,"  the  other  rejoins,  "  whilst  I 
am  doing  a  righteous  action."  Swords  are  mutually  drawn  ;  but  the 
Ithacan,  wishing  rather  to  live  than  to  die  for  the  good  of  his  country, 
gives  up  the  treasure,  which  Neoptolemus  restores  to  its  surprised 
and  grateful  owner. 

^^  llie  first  use  which  the  rightful  possessor  makes  of  his  arrows,  is  to 
attempt  lodging  one  of  them  in  the  heart  of  Ulysses,  and  he  is  only 
restrained  from  doing  so  by  the  powerful  arm  of  Neoptolemus.  But 
all  the  entreaties  of  the  young  chief  are  ineffectual  to  persuade  Philoc- 
tetes to  embark  for  Troy ;  and  as  the  other  cannot  face  the  Greeks  with- 
out him«  it  is  evident  that  he  must  bid  adieu  to  glory,  and  fly  back  to  his 
native  Scyroa.  But  from  this  necessity  he  is  saved  by  Hercules  de- 
scending from  heaven,  and  enjoining  Philoctetes  to  join  the  Trojan 
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siege,  where  he  shall  reap  immortal  honours,  and  be  cured  of  his 
wounds.  He  obeys  the  mandate ;  and  his  picturesque  valediction  to  the 
rural  powers  and  fountains  of  Lemnos  concludes  a  drama,  that  sustains 
our  interest  without  a  moment's  flagging,  though  the  action  is  simple, 
the  main  diaracters  only  three,  and  the  scene  a  desert  island. 

The  subject  of  his  tragedy  "  Electra,"  is  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Choephorae  of  iBschylus,  and  its  catastrophe  involves  the  frightful  cir- 
cumstance of  matricide.     The  imagination  reluctantly  conceives  any 
degree  of  dramatic  art  capable  of  reconciling  it  to  such  a  theme ;  and  if 
a  poet  should  present  us  with  such  a  fiction  gratuitously  invented  for 
the  stage,  there  is  every  probability  that  we  should  condemn  him  for 
feigning  a  story  that  would  be  better  left  uniraagined.     If  the  Greek 
drama  had  been  purd^  imaginative,  instead  of  being  legendary  and  re- 
ligious, and  if  their  poets,  instead  of  having  found  this  story  already 
rooted   in  the  national  faith,   and  superstitiously  interesting  to  the 
popular  fancy,  had  offered  it  as  a  mere  fable  of  their  own  contrivance, 
I  cannot  believe  but  that  Greek  taste  would  have  also  objected  to  the  sub- 
ject.    But  the  mind  judges  with  a  wide  difference  in  its  taste  and  fas- 
tidiousness, as  to  stories,  on  the  one  hand,  made  gratuitously  horrible 
by  their  inventor ;  and  as  to  historical  facts,  on  the  other  hand,  that  find 
their  way  into  poetic  record  from  being  believed  to  be  real,  and  from 
being  connected  with   names  that  are    patriotically  interesting  and 
venerable*     In   the    one    case,  we    naturally   prescribe   strict    limits 
to   tragic   terror  ;  in  the  other,    the  supposed  reality  of  the  events, 
their   deep   importance   to   our  curiosity,  and  their  sacred  reference 
to    our    creed    and    country,    demand    us    to    brace    our  sensibili- 
ties,   to    look   boldly  on   the  deeds  described  to  us,  and   to  justify 
their  agents,  if  they  are  capable  of  justification.     The  story  of  Eiec- 
tra,  with  regard  to  tlie  Greeks,  was  entirely  of  this  latter  descrip- 
tion:  not  a  fiction  put  into  their   minds  by  the  poet,  but  a  sacred 
legend,  that  clung  to  the  national  memory,  and    could  not  be  for- 
gotten.    It  was  a  part  and  parcel  of  their  history  :  it  commemorated 
an  interposition  of  Heaven,  in  which  they  believed :  it  spoke  to  their  faith 
of  the  destiny  which  avenges  blood ;  and  it  touched  the  honour  of 
names  that  were  knit  in  their  minds  with  religious,  heroic,  and  romantic 
associations.     The  people  demanded  on  their  stage  to  have  .indigenous 
traditions,  and  to  see  the  images  of  their  ancestors  set  before  them,  that 
they  might  sit  in  judgment  on  the  impious,  and  participate  in  the  pas- 
sions of  the  brave  and  good.     Here  was  the  tradition  of  a  retribution, 
horrific  indeed,  but  sanctioned  and  ordained  by  Heaven.    It  was  a  deed, 
af^er  all,  that  had  the  imperative  plea  oi  self-preservation :  an  act  of 
the  oppressed  delivering  themselves  from  oppression :  a  case  of  justice, 
which  the  mind  undoubtedly  is  unwilling  to  conceive,  but  in  which,  if  it 
be  conceived  and  judged  of  as  a  reality,  our  sympathy  ought  to  side 
with  the  self-deliverers. 

In  this  justifying  light  the  dreadful  catastrophe  is  put  by  Sophocles. 
£schylus,  by  making  its  mainly  apparent  motive  the  dread  of  disobey- 
ing an  oracle,  draws,'  in  some  degree,  a  religious  veil  over  the  more 
worldly  passions  chat  might  foe  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  deed. 
But  Sophocles,  by  fixing  our  compassion,  with  deeper  skill,  on  the 
wrongs,  and  wounded  pride,  and  mutual  affection  of  the  suffering 
orphans,  provokes  us  to  wish  for  their  oppressor's  fate  as  an  act  due  to 
j  ustice  on  earth,  as  well  as  to  the  mandate  of  Heaven. 
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Nor  18  it  inconsistent  with  what  has  been  adniftted  respecting  the 
horror  of  the  story,  and  its  probable  inaptitude  for  a  modern  stage, 
to  speak  of  its  commailding  even  modem  sympathy  in  the  page  of 
Sophocles.  In  reality,  the  imagination  must  be  weak  that  peruses  it 
in  him  wholly  unimbued  by  the  superstition  and  partialities  diat  made 
it  welcome  to  a  Greek  mind.  From  the  genius  of  Greek  poetry  there 
comes  to  us  an  infection  of  the  spirit  and  creed  in  which  it  was  written, 
that  could  come  from  no  other  source.  When  we  surrender  our  fiincy 
to  the  Greek  drama,  it  shuts  out  from  our  recollection  any  other  man* 
ners  or  code  of  morality  for  estimating  Plectra's  conduct,  excepting  the 
creed  and  the  times  according  to  which  she  acted.  With  these  the  Greek 
poet  impresses  and  ingrosses  our  imaginations.  Now,  according  to  her 
religious  creed,  Electra  had  either  to  espouse  her  brother's  interests,  or 
to  be  an  accessary  to  the  guilt  of  retaining  her  father's  spirit  in  infernal 
penance.  To  modern  criticism,*  therefore,  that  speaks  of  Electra's 
guilt,  I  object  the  fact,  that  Sophocles  does  not  make  her  guUty,\ 

^schylus  appals  us  more  with  the  terrors  of  this  story.  Sophocles 
gives  it  a  deeper  human  interest.  He  rivets  our  chief  attention  on 
Electra,  a  potent  character,  which  is  made  the  more  perfectly  tragic 
because  her  very  virtues  are  traced  as  the  causes  doomed  by  her  evil 
destiny  to  necessitate  her  assent  to  the  most  fearful  of  actions.  With 
less  afiection  for  her  brother  and  father,  she  might  have  abhorred  her 
mother  less ;  and  with  a  fainter  sense  of  female  honour,  she  would  have 
writhed  less  acutely  under  the  sting  of  her  mother's  guilt  and  monstro- 
sity. But  with  pride  proportioned  to  her  princely  blood,  and  with  de- 
vout affections,  every  virtue  in  her  bosom  necessarily  served  only  as 
an  aliment  to  her  indignation.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon 
who  could  best  recollect  her  father.  She  sees  his  murderer  ^gtsthus 
clothed  by  her  unnatural  mother  in  the  very  dress  which  he  had  worn, 
and  festivities  instituted  for  the  anniversary  of  the  day  of  his  domestic 
butchery.  She  is  wronged,  impoverished,  menaced  with  a  dungeon, 
bereft  of  her  brother,  and  forbidden  even  to  weep  for  him.  The  ex- 
termination of  her  race  itself  is  before  her.  Her  sense  of  wrongs  had 
been  unmitigated,  like  that  of  Orestes,  by  intermission  or  absence  ;  and 
a  spiritless  and  servile  sister  aggravates  her  impatience  by  truckling  to 
their  oppressors.  To  crown  all  her  misfortunes,  she  is  told  that  her 
brother — her  only  brother,  whom  she  loved  with  the  superior  afftiction 
of  seniority,  and  to  whom  she  had  stood  in  the  room  of  a  mother — is 
dead.  A  stranger  arrives  to  her,  and  presents  the  urn  which  she  be- 
lieves to  contain  his  ashes.  But  the  stranger  is  Orestes  himself,  and  she 
drops  the  urn  to  change  it  for  his  living  embrage.  Orestes  has  re- 
turned to  redeem  the  honour,  and  to  expiate  the  ignominy  of  their 
house.  At  this  eventful  moment,  let  us  ask  how  the  poet  should  have 
made  Electra  act.  Can  we  demand  that  she  should  betray  or  banish 
her  only  hope  and  human  defender,  and  immolate  him  and  herself  in 

*  Tbe  old  objection  to  tbe  sternoeas  of  Electra's  character  is  repeated  by  the 
last  translator  of  Sophocles,  tbe  Rev.  T.  Dale — who  speaks  of  the  heroine  becom- 
ing goilty— and  why  ?  because  she  would  shock  a  Christian  lady.  That  may  be ; 
bat  Sopbodles  did  not  write  for  Christian  ladies. 

t  Enripides  has  also  written  a  tragedy  on  this  subject,  but  it  might  be  erased 
from  his  works  without  disadvantage  to  bis  memory.  In  that  piece,  which  is  bis 
very  worst,  we  can  no  more  discover  the  rich  and  pathetic  vein  of  Euripides,  than 
we  can  recognize  the  poetic  heroine  of  his  predecessors  in  the  rags  and  treachery 
of  tbe  vile  £sing  whom  he  calls  Electra. 
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order  that  she  might  coDtinue  to  blush  for  her  mother's  guilt,  aod  live 
under  the  curse  of  her  eye  ?  No — if  her  decision  be  an  exception  to 
the  law  of  nature,  it  is  an  exception  that  confirms  the  law. 

In  Sophocles's  piece,  if  there  be  less  sublimity  than  In  that  of 
iEschylus,  there  is  incomparably  finer  dramatic  effect.  The  ap- 
pearance of  Orestes,  in  the  opening  scene,  is  strikingly  beautiful,  with 
the  morning  light  of  Heaven  shining  on  his  brow,  and  its  omens 
on  his  heart  inspiring  him  with  hope  and  heroism  in  die  fearful  enter- 
prise. The  recognition  of  the  brother  and  sister  in  the  Choephors  is 
imperfectly  managed,  and  it  is  made  too  early  to  produce  any  emotion 
in  Electra,  when  she  is  told  of  his  death,  for  she  knows  the  news  to  be 
false.  But  their  meeting  in  the  Sophoclean  drama  is  fraught  with  ex- 
quisite changes  of  emotion  ;  and  Electra's  grief  in  refusing  to  part  with 
the  urn,  the  sight  of  her  afiiiction  overcoming  Orestes  to  reveal  him- 
self, and  their  rapture  and  tenderness,  stamp  perfection  on  this  tragic 
scene.  It  is  a  scene  that  teems  too  with  wonderful  effect,  in  recon- 
ciling us  to  the  horrific  catastrophe.  For  from  the  moment  that  they 
embrace  we  see  that  the  fate  of  their  mother  is  sealed,  and  that  Electra 
would  be  guilty  of  worse  than  countenancing  the  dreadful  deliverance, 
if  she  could  betray  or  abandon  such  a  brother. 

It  has  been  alleged,  however,  that  Electra  ought  to  show  more 
feminine  reluctance  in  abetting  the  deed.  Now  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  must  cither  condemn  the  whole  subject  of  the  tragedy,  or  ad- 
mit, that  if  Sophocles  made  it  a  subject,  he  was  right  in  preserving  the 
heroine  immovably  and  sternly  resolute,  ^schylus  might  be  right  in 
making  Orestes,  as  the  real  perpetrator,  shudder  to  strike  the  blow ;  but 
as  the  mere  confidante  of  the  action,  sensibility  and  shrinking  would 
have  only  made  Electra  aippear  the  more  unnatural,  for  mixing  senti- 
mentality with  counsels  which  her  conscience  could  but  half  digest. 

The  circumstance  of  ^gisthus  approaching,  in  his  guilty  joy,  to  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  bier  of  Orestes,  and  starting  back  as  he  unveib 
the  corpse  of  Cly  temnestra,  is  a  stroke  of  surprise  which  the  stage  has 
seldom  paralleled ;  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  dreadful  tlieme 
of  this  piece,  it  is  at  least,  in  dramatic  execution,  an  eternal  honour  to 
Grecian  art. 

The  tradition  that  Sophocles  composed  his  '*  CEdipus  at  Colonus"  be« 
tween  the  age  of  ninety  and  a  hundred,  is  recorded  by  Valerius  Max- 
imus.  To  take  it  literally  would  be  like  believing  a  prodigy.  But 
even  making  some  allowance  for  traditional  exaggeration,  we  may  still 
give  Cicero  credit  for  having  had  sufficient  authority  when  he  says, 
that  Sophocles  wrote  it  in  his  extreme  old  age ;  and  that  fiict  must  en- 
hance our  reverence  for  a  masterpiece  which  would  have  crowned  any 
poet  with  glory  in  the  firmest  vigour  of  his  days. 

All  the  characteristics  of  Sophodes's  genius  come  forth  in  this 
tragedy  :  his  art,  his  pathos,  his  power  of  beautifying  superstition,  and 
of  filling  the  mind  with  bland  and  noble  conceptions,  even  when 
contemplating  the  darkest  evils  of  life.  With  subjects  that  seem  to 
drag  us  into  the  harshest  discords  of  nature,  he  yet  contrives, 
by  his  treatment  of  them,  to  heighten  and  harmonize  the  tone  of  our 
thoughts.  The  gloom  of  his  subjects,  far  from  spreading  into  his- 
genius,  seems  only  to  admmister  as  a  contrast  to  its  brightness,  like  the 
darkened  horizon  to  the  beauty  of  the  stars. 

It  is  a  false  idea  of  poetry  to  suppose  that  its  nature  is  melancholy 
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becauBe  it  deals  in  melancholy  subjects.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  ex- 
pressly because  its  spirit  is  sanguine  and  joyous,  and  because  its 
essence  is  optimiam,  that  it  dares  to  confront  the  terrific  and  painful 
images  of  life.  In  contrast  with  these,  it  inspires  our  conceptions 
with  counteracting  images  of  the  virtues  that  console  existence*— of 
the  pride,  the  courage,  and  the  patience  that  mitigate  affliction* 
the  affection  that  shares  it,  and  the  generosity  that  relieves  it. 
But  as  it  is  not  in  prosperity  that  we  really  know  the  full  value  of 
those  virtues,  it  is  only  by  picturing  severe  calamity  that  poetry  can  do 
full  justice  to  the  charm  of  those  solaeing  virtues  and  redeeming  traits 
of  humanity  that  make  existence  endurable.  Thus,  the  most  dutiful 
daughters,  in  a  prosperous  palace,  could  give  us  but  a  faint  conception 
of  the  worth  of  filial  love,  compared  with  Antigone  and  Ismene  at  the 
side  of  (Edipns  assuaging  the  horrors  of  his  blindness  and  mendicity. 
When  they  are  torn  from  him  by  violence,  what  an  aggravation  is 
wrought  in  a  tragic  situation,  which  a  moment  before  we  had  thought 
incapable  of  being  deepened !  And  when  the  three  houseless  fugitives 
weep  with  joy  to  clasp  each  other  once  more  in  the  grove  of  the  Furies, 
what  an  illustration  they  impart  of  the  power  of  afiection  to  sweeten  the 
bitterest  cup,  and  shed  its  light  on  the  deepest  abyss  of  calamity ! 

The  virtue  of  resignation  is  no  less  beautifully  taught  us  in  this 
tragedy.  Pagan  as  CEdipus  is,  we  lose  sight  of  his  difference  of  faith 
in  the  sublime  submission  of  his  religious  feelings.  The  opening 
scene  is  undoubtedly  a  picture  of  painful  desolation.  A  man,  more 
sinned  against  than  sinning,  is  driven  forth  to  seek  for  a  place  where  he 
may  die  ;  and  the  place  which  he  reaches  id  a  foreign  land,  and  anti- 
cipates to  be  that  asylum,  is  a  grove  dedicated  to  deities  too  terrible  to 
be  named,  even  by  their  worshippers.  And  yet  this  fearful  scene  is 
blended  with  circumstances  that  make  it  attractive  to  the  heart  and 
fancy.  The  calm  of  piety  that  moderates  CEdipus*s  grief;  the  endear*- 
ii^  character  of  Antigone ;  and  even  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  religious 
grove  that  receives  them,  which  is  shaded  by  the  vine  and  myrtle,  and 
cheered  by  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  blend  the  most  soothing  im- 
pressions with  our  sympathy  ;  and  the  catastrophe,  though  retarded, 
is  a  triumphant  completion  of  the  sufferer's  fate,  that  leaves  us  awed 
and  affected,  yet  penetrated  with  a  mournful  satisfaction. 

The  intervening  incidents  are  not  numerous,  yet  they  are  so  spirited* 
so  striking,  so  skilfully  and  rapidly  brought  in  succession,  that  they 
inspire  an  almost  tumultuous  agitation.  Another  daughter  arrives  to 
join  her  father  and  sister.  Their  joy  at  receiving  her  is  quickly 
damped  by  the  news  which  she  brings  from  Thebes ;  by  her  relation  of 
the  fresh  promulgated  oracle  that  CEdipus  is  to  be  sought  for  by  his 
country,  either  dead  or  alive ;  and  by  her  warning,  that  Creon  is  com- 
ing in  pursuit  of  her  wretched  father.  The  pride  of  CEdipus  is  roused : 
he  is  resolved  to  bless  the  land  of  Athens  with  the  possession  of  his 
mysterious  grave.  He  invokes,  and  melts  the  compassion  of  the  Athe- 
nians. He  is  hospitably  welcomed  by  the  generous  Theseus.  The 
insolent  Creon  dares  to  violate  his  sanctuary,  and  to  capture  his -daugh- 
ters; but  they  are  promptly  restored  to  him  by  his  gallant  host.  His 
unnatural  son,  Polynices,  comes  to  solicit  his  forgiveness ;  but  is  dis- 
missed with  his  merited  malediction,  and  with  the  gprief  of  the  noble 
Antigone,  who  vainly  supplicates  her  brother  to  drop  his  design  of 
invcdvifg  his  country  in  civil   war.     These  incidents,  closely  knit 
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and  conveyed  in  glowing  emphatic  dialoguei  interestingly  retdid  and 
give  importance  to  the  conclusion  of  CEdipus's  fate. 

The  thunder  and  lightning  at  last  are  omens  to  hiaa  from  Heaven 
that  his  hour  is  at  hand.  His  call  and  the  general  voice  of  constematioa 
summon  Theseus  to  his  side.  CEdipus  tells  the  Athenian  monarch  that  he 
must  nov^  go  forth  to  the  place  where  he  shall  die.  But  the  manner  of 
his  death  and  the  place  of  his  sepulchre  no  man  is  to  know  excepting 
Theseus ;  nor  is  he  to  hreathe  the  secret  to  mortal  ear,  till  on  the  eve 
of  his  own  decease  he  shall  impart  it  to  the  heir  of  the  Athenian  throne* 
who  again  is  to  intrust  it  to  his  successor.  Thus  shall  the  possession 
of  CEdipus's  mysterious  grave  be  a  bulwark  to  Athens  in  reward  of 
her  hospitality,  of  surer  defence  in  her  future  warfare  with  Thebes 

"  Than  serried  bucklers  or  auxtliar  spears.'' 

Blind  and  guideless  as  (Edipus  is,  he  walks  onward  before  Theseus, 
and  he  now  miraculously  conducts  the  daughters  who  before  had  guided 
his  steps  ;  for  the  inspiration  of  Hermes  and  of  the  Infernal  Goddess 
directs  his  path.  The  awfulness  of  his  living  march  towards  his  tomb 
la  blended  with  a  touching  request  to  Theseus,  that,  amidst  the  blessings 
which  he  bequeaths  to  him,  he  will  sometimes  think  of  the  hapless 
(Edipus. 

The  scene  of  his  death  of  course  cannot  be  acted,  but  is  thus  de- 
scribed.* The  speakers  are  a  Coloniate  (an  inhabitant  of  the  place), 
and  the  Chorus. 

*'  CoL  Few  words,  my  countrymen,  may  tell  the  tale. 

That  CEdipus  is  dead  ;  but  how  he  died. 

With  what  most  strange  and  solemn  circumstance. 

Admits  no  brief  recital. 
C//.      Is  he  then, 

Th'  unhappy !  now  at  rest  ? 
CoL     Yea.    Know  thou  well. 

The  sorrows  of  his  heart  are  hushed  for  ever. 
Ch.      How— by  celestial  aid  and  calm  release  ? 
CoL     Much  wilt  thou  marvel,  when  this  too  thou  hearest. 

Thou  know'st,  for  thou  wert  present,  how  from  hence 

He  walked,  supported  by  no  triendly  hand. 

But  to  us  all  a  sure  unfaltering  guide. 

Soon  as  he  gained  the  rough  and  steep  descent. 

With  brazen  steps  deep-rooted  in  the  earth. 

He  stood,  where  varying  paths  converge  in  one, 
.  Beside  the  cavemed  gulf,  where  yet  reiflain 

The  fixed  memorials  of  that  mutual  faith 

Of  old  by  Theseus  and  Pirithous  pledged ; 

And  standing  midway  there,  betwixt  that  spot 

And  the  Thorician  rock,  the  hollow  thorn 

And  sepulchre  of  stone — ^he  sate ;  and  there 

His  SGualid  weeds  ungirding,  to  his  side 

He  called  his  daughters,  charging  them  to  bring 

A  pure  libation  from  the  living  stream. 

And  holy  lavers ;  they  to  Ceres'  hill. 

Clad  with  fresh-glistening  verdure,  haste  with  speed 

To  do  his  bidding ;  then  with  lavers  cleanse, 

And  in  a  decent  robe  their  sire  arrav. 


*  I  quote  from  Mr.  Dale's  transUtion.    Whatever  I  may  think  of  some  of  that 
gentleman's  criticisms  on  Sophocles,  I  am  glad  to  offer  my  opinion,  such  as  it  is 
in  favour  of  his  general  version  of  the  poet's  dialogue,  which,  in  manv  places  is 
more  faithful  than  Dr.  Francklin's.  '  A         ' 
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As  ancient  cnstom's  funeral  rites  enjoin. 

These  sadly  pleating  riles  at  length  discharged. 

Nor  aoght  unfinished  of  their  sire's  command. 

The  Infernal  Jove  deep  thundered  from  beneath. 

The  timid  virgins  trembled  as  they  beard. 

Then  clasped  their  father's  knees,  dissolved  in  tears. 

And  smote  their  breasts  with  waitings  long  and  loud. 

He,  when  he  heard  that  strange  and  sudden  sound. 

Pressed  them  in  fond  embrace ;  and  **  O  my  children," 

He  said,  **  to-day  ye  have  no  more  a  fiither  ; 

The  grave  hath  closed  o'er  all  that  once  was  mine ; 

And  your  long  painful  task  is  now  fulfilled — 

Painnil  I  know,  my  daughters,  though  one  thought 

Still  soothes  and  sweetens  these  protracted  toils ; 

For  never,  never  in  a  father's  breast 

Glowed  fonder  love  than  I  have  felt  for  you ; 

Of  this  bereft,  on  what  remains  of  life 

Shall  better  fortune  smile.'    With  frequent  sobs. 

Locked  in  each  other's  arms,  they  thus  bewailed ; 

But  when  their  piercing  cries  an  mstant  ceased. 

And  the  first  thrill  was  hushed,  silence  ensued, — 

A  silence^  oh  how  awful  I — ^From  beneath. 

With  deep  mysterious  voice,  called  one  unseen. 

While  our  damp  hair  in  stiffening  horror  stood. 

Again,  and  yet  again,  the  God  exclaimed, 

'  Come,  CEdipus,  why  pause  we  to  depart  ? 

Come,  GBdipus ;  for  thou  hast  tanied  long.' 

Soon  as  he  neaid  the  summons  of  the  God, 

He  called  the  royal  Theseus  to  his  side. 

And  thus  addressed  him, '  Dear  and  noble  king ! 
Thy  hand,  th'  unbroken  pledge  of  spotless  faith, 

Give  to  my  children  j  ye,  my  daughters,  too. 

Like  pledge  return  ;  and  promise  me,  O  King, 

That  thou  wilt  ne'er  betray  them ;  but  perform 

Whate'er  thy  soul,  benevolent,  may  deem 

Congenial  to  their  welfare.'    Our  good  Lord, 

Like  a  true  King,  the  promise  promptly  gave, 

And  stamped  it  with  an  oath.     Accomplished  this. 

Straight  in  his  feeble  arms  did  CEdipus 

Embrace  his  daughters,  and  thus  bade  farewell ; — 

'  Ye,  my  loved  chddren,  yield  with  generous  hearts 

To  stem  necessity,  and  hence  retire. 

Seek  not  to  see  what  mortal  may  not  gaze  on. 

Or  hear  what  never  mortal  sense  mav  hear. 

Away  with  speed  ;  for  to  the  King  afone 

To  rest,  and  mark  the  dread  event,  is  given.' 

We  heard  in  wonder,  and  departed  all. 

And  with  the  sorrowing  virgms  from  the  spot 

Receded ;  backward  In  short  space  we  gazed. 

To  seek  the  stranger ;  but  he  was  not  there. 

We  marked  the  King  alone,  with  close-pressed  hands 

Shading  his  brow,  as  if  appalled  by  forms 

More  terrible  than  human  sisht  could  bear. 

A  few  short  moments ; — and  we  saw  him  bowed 

Prostrate— adoring  in  one  prayer  the  Earth, 

And  high  Olympus,  dwelling  of  the  Gods. 

But  what  the  vanished  stranger's  wondrous  fate. 

Save  royal  Theseus,  man  can  never  tell. 

For  neither  red  and  angry  bolts  of  Jove 

Consumed  him  as  he  stood  ;  nor  maddening  storm 
Hath  swept  his  relics  to  the  rolling  sea  j 
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Some  God  conveyed  him  hence,  or  yawning  earth 
Oped  a  new  passage  Ihrough  her  pathless  caves, 
A  painless  passage  to  the  realms  ot  peace. 
Such  doom  demands  no  wailing ;  for  he  fell 
By  slow  disease  un  withered,  ofiDankind 
Most  wondrous  in  his  doom." 

The  Buhject  of  our  poet's  '*  Antigone"  is  taken  from  the  conclusion 
of  the  ''  Seven  Chiefs  against  Thebes,"  where  the  heroic  sister  of  Poly- 
nices  vows,  in  defiance  of  the  public  edict,  that  she  will  confer  the  rites 
of  sepulture  on  her  hapless  brother.     In  the  drama  of  Sophocles  she 
folfils  this  duty,  is  dragged  to  trial  before  Creon,  and,  though  she  is 
aflSanced  to  his  own  son,  is  sentenced  by  the  tyrant  to  be  shut  up 
in  a  cavern,  and  there  lef^  to  perish.    In  vain  her  betrothed  Haemon 
appeals  to  his  father  to  reverse  her  doom  ;  he  is  repulsed,  and  rushes 
from  his  presence  to  perpetrate  an  act  of  desperation.     Her  fate,  how- 
ever, is  avenged  at  least,  by  the  compunction  of  her  oppressor.    Tire- 
sias  the  prophet  af^pears  before  Creon,  rebukes  him  for  having  drawn 
down  fresh  wrath  from  Heaven,  and  denounces  that  his  own  son  is 
to  expiate  the  sacrifice  of  Antigone.     Daunted  by  this  prediction, 
and  exhorted  even  by  the  Chorus  of  his  slaves  to  retract  his  bar- 
barity, Creon  hurries  to  open  the  cavern  of  his  victim,  but  finds  her 
already  expired,  and  her  lover  firanticly  watching  her  corpse.    At  the 
sight  of  his  father,  Hsemon  makes  a  pass  at  him  with  his  sword,  but, 
missing  the  blow,  buries  the  weapon  in  his  own  side.     The  tyrant 
enters  the  stage  with  the  dead  body  of  his  son  ;  and  to  crown  his  con- 
trition, learns  that  his  Queen  Eurydice,  in  despair  for  the  loss  of 
Haemon,  has  perished  by  her  own  hand,  execrating  the  cruelty  of  her 
husband  with  her  latest  breath. 

Comparing  Sophocles  with  himself^  I  conceive  we  cannot  place  this 
tragedy  at  the  very  head  of  his  works,  even  enchanting  as  it  is  made 
by  the  peerless  image  of  Antigone.  Yet  still,  excepting  the  introduction 
of  Creon's  queen  towards  the  closeof  the  piece,  who  is  manifestly  brought 
in  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  punish  the  guilty  through  the  despair 
of  the  guiltless,  I  can  perceive  no  other  departure  in  the  piece  from 
Sophodes's  usual  concinnity  of  dramatic  design ;  and  if  one  notices 
that  single  defect,  it  is  only  because  the  slightest  flaws  are  perceptible 
in  the  finest  diamonds. 

The  wilful  perversity  of  Creon — ^his  dogmatic  ferocity  affecting 
maxims  of  poUcy — his  sententious  stupidity  that  counterfeits  mora- 
lizing wisdom — all  the  traits  that  depress  him  to  the  vulgar  among 
tyrants,  are  effective  foils  to  the  intelligence  and  elevation,  the  beauty 
and  majesty  of  his  victim's  character.  The  contrast  between  him  and 
Antigone  exhibits  a  base  nature  degrading  one  human  being  beneath 
the  perception  of  self-interest,  and  a  great  nature  elevating  another 
above  its  calculations. 

It  may  be  true,  that  we  grudge  the  exquisite  lyric  poetry  of  this 
piece  to  be  allotted  to  the  lips  of  Creon's  abject  Boeotian  slaves ;  but  the 
submissiveness  of  the  Chorus  to  his  cruelty,  as  it  leaves  him  without 
any  other  monitor,  demands  and  gives  propriety  to  the  solemn  and  im- 
posing entrance  of  Tiresias. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  the  character  of  Antigone  is  overcharged 
with  severity,  in  the  scene  where  she  rejects  the  appeal  of  her  sister 
Ismene,  who  comes  forward  on  her  trial  and  implores  to  participate 
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her  fate.  But  it  should  be  recollected,  that  the  deed  for  which  Anti« 
gone  is  to  suffer,  had  been  already  done;  and  that  she  stood  in  no 
further  need  of  a  helpmate — thst  the  frantic  impulse  which  drove 
Ismene  to  accuse  herscdf,  might,  from  her  weak  though  amiable  charac- 
ter, be  expected  to  subsidcy  and  fail  to  support  her  through  martyr- 
dom— and  that  such  martyrdom,  after  all,  would  have  been  as  useless 
as  it  was  unmerited.  I  conceive  Antigone,  from  the  poet's  page,  se- 
cretly to  pity  her  sister,  and  to  wish  to  save  her.  An  austere  reception 
was  the  only  means  by  wluch  she  could  screen  her  from  the  tyrant's 
su^ieioin ;  and  her  words — "  I  grieve  whilst  I  scorn  thee*'— betray 
that  die  heroine's  repulse  was  not  unmingled  with  tenderness. 

To  modem  admiration  of  the  tragedy  it  may,  perhaps,  be  a  still 
greater  stumbling-block,  that  Antigone,  though  betrothed  to  Haemon, 
utters  not  a  sentence  of  amatory  a&ction ;  and,  in  her  bitterest  lamen* 
tations  at  being  cut  off  from  the  joys  of  life  and  the  endearing  hopes 
of  maternity,  gives  no  token  of  reciprocating  the  devoted  passion  of 
her  lover.  Are  we  to  account  for  this  circumstance  by  the  reserve  of 
Greek  manners,  or  by  the  poet's  judgment  ?  In  my  opinion,  to  have 
represented  the  heroine  at  one  and  the  same  moment  devoting  herself 
to  religious  affection  as  a  sister,  and  devoured  by  passion  for  her  be- 
trothed, would  have  been  to  challenge  our  belief  to  an  unimaginable 
act  of  virtue.  Love  is  a  passion  not  to  be  spoken  of  by  halves ; 
and  it  was  better  to  give  us  no  conception  of  her  attachment  to 
Hsemon,  than  to  have  either  faintly  pourtrayed  it,  or,  by  pourtraying 
it  strongly,  to  have  made  it  incredible  that  under  the  influence  of 
such  a  passion  she  could  have  made  herself  a  martyr  to  sisterly 
duty. 

When  we  look  to  the  trial  of  Antigone  I  think  we  could  hardly 
figure  to  ourselves  her  virgin  dignity  embellished  by  any  confessions 
of  love.  I  subjoin  a  few  sentences  from  the  spirited  scene.  She  enters, 
led  by  a  guard  who  had  witnessed  her  bestowing  the  rites  of  burial 
on  Polynices,  before  the  judgement-seat  of  Creon. 

'*  Cretm,  Speak  thou^  who  bend'st  to  earth  thy  drooping  head ; 

IJost  thou  deny  the  fact  ? 
Jntig.  Deny  it?    No: 

Twas  I. 
Cram  (to  the  Guard).  Retire,  for  thou  art  free,  and  now  {turning  to  Antigone) 

Be  brief,  and  tell  me  3  hcard'st  thou  our  decree  ? 
Antig.      I  did ;  'twas  public ;  how  could  I  avoid  it  ? 
Creon,      And  dar'st  thou  then  to  disobey  the  law  ? 
Amtig.      I  had  it  not  from  Jove,  nor  the  just  gods 

Who  rule  below  ;  nor  could  I  ever  tnink 

A  mortal's  law  of  pow'r  or  strength  sufficient 

To  abrogate  th'  unwritten  law  divine. 

Immutable,  eternal,  not  like  these 

Of  yesterday,  but  made  ere  time  besan. 

Shall  man  persuade  me  then  to  violate 

Heaven's  great  commands,  and  make  the  gods  my  foes  ? 

Without  Uiy  mandate,  death  had  one  day  come  i 

For  who  shall  'scape  it  ?  and  if  now  1  fall 

A  little  sooner,  'tis  the  thing  I  wish. 

To  those  who  live  in  misery  like  me. 

Believe  me,  king, 'tis  happmess  to  die; 

Without  remorse  I  shall  embrace  my  fate ; 

But  to  my  brother  had  I  left  the  rites 

Of  sepulture  unpaid,  I  then  indeed 
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Had  been  most  wretched :  this  to  thee  may  seeoi 

Madness  and  folly ;  if  it  be,  'tis  fit 

I  should  act  thu8|  it  but  resembles  thee. 
Creon,      Sprung  from  a  sire  perverse  and  obstinate. 

Like  htm,  she  cannot  bend  beneath  misfortune ; 

But  know,  the  proudest  hearts  may  be  subdued  ^ 

Hast  thou  not  mark'd  the  hardest  steel  by  fire 

Made  soft  and  flexible  ?  myself  hare  seen 

By  a  slight  rein  the  fiery  courser  held. 

'Tis  not  for  sUves  to  be  so  haughty ;  yet 

This  proud  offender,  not  content,  it  seems. 

To  violate  my  laws,  adds  crime  to  crime ; 

Smiles  at  my  threats,  and  glories  in  her  guilt. 
Aniig*      I  am  thy  captive ;  thou  wouldst  have  my  life  ; 

Will  that  content  thee  ? 
Creon,  Yes ;  'tis  all  I  wish. 

Antig.      Why  this  delay  then,  when  thou  know'st  my  words 

To  thee  as  hateful  are,  as  thine  to  me? 

Therefore  dispatch  ;  1  cannot  live  to  do 

A  deed  more  glorious ;  and  so  these  would  all  (pointing  to  the  Chorus} 

Confess,  were  not  their  tongues  restrained  by  fear; 

It  is  the  tyrant's  privilege,  we  know. 

To  speak  and  act  whate'er  he  please,  uncensurM. 
Creon,      Lives  there  another  in  the  land  of  Thebes, 

Who  thinks  as  thou  dost?  ' 

Antig.  Yes,  a  thousand ;  these. 

These  think  so  too,  but  dare  not  utter  it." 

Franckiins  Sophocles. 


GIFTS    AND    GIVERS. 

It  is  always  safe  to  begin  with  a  definition  :  in  the  present  instance 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.  Without  further  circumlocution, 
therefore,  the  reader  is  requested  to  understand,  that  by  **  a  gift''  is 
intended  a  "  quiddam  honorarium,*'  sometimes  employed  in  the  world  as  a 
refreshing  fee  to  •benevolence  ;  but  much  more  frequently  applied  to 
the  furtherance  of  some  especial  design ;  and  in  all  cases  an  indirect 
mode  of  obtaining  something  for  the  donor,  of  more  value  than  itself. 
"  Ce  qui  paroU  genirositi  iCest  souvent  (says  Rochefoucault  modes tly» 
for  he  might  almost  have  said  toujoursj  qu*une  ambition  diguisSe,  qui 
miprise  de  petits  intirits  pour  aller  d  de  pins  grands."  This  is  the  sort 
of  generosity  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  present  paper. 

There  is  nothing  by  which  the  true  nature  of  a  gift  is  more  clearly 
illustrated,  than  by  what  is  called  giving  a  dinner  ;  an  act  in  which 
charity,  or  even  benevolence,  is  the  very  last  thing  thought  of.  The  call- 
ing in  of  beggars  from  the  highway  to  a  feast  is  recorded  but  once  in  the 
annals  of  mankind,  and  that  only  in  a  parable.  When  a  man  is  about 
that  very  serious  consideration,  the  giving  a  dinner,  his  first  object  is 
usually  to  captivate  the  good  will  of  some  individual,  with  whom  be 
desires  to  carry  a  point.  Candidates  give  dinners  to  their  electors  ; 
the  Speaker  gives  parliamentary  dingers  to  the  members ;  and,  if  scan- 
dalous chronicles  do  not  always  lie,  times  have  been,  when  a  five  hundred 
pound  bank-bill  was  given  under  the  guests'  plate  on  such  an  occasion. 
Mothers  give  dinners  to  eldest  sons,  when  they  want  them  to  marry  their 
daughters*  Hugging  barristers  give  dinners  to  attorneys,  and  rising 
physicians  to  apothecaries.  The  only  apparent  exception  to  this  rule 
is  found  in  the  cabinet-dinners  which  ministers  give  to  each  other : 
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but  these  being  merely  arrabgem^Bts  *'  for  the  better  carrying  on  of 
the  plot,"  are  exceptions,  and  thus  should  be  taken  accordingly. 
Clients  often  give  dinners  to  their  lawyers,  as  patients  do  to  their  phy- 
sicians, thereby  feloniously  designing  to  sponge  an  opinion.  This  is 
an  ungenerous  and  insidious  attack  which  cannot  too  strenuously  be 
resisted.  l%e  late  Dr.  Willan  always  advised  bis  young  medical 
friends  against  lending  themselves  to  such  schemes  ;  and  the  courage 
and  ability  cannot  be  sufficiently  admired  of  that  honest  attorney  who 
"  greatly  daring  dined"  indeed  with  his  employer,  but,  having  done 
so,  made  the  invitation  an  item  in  his  bill  of  costs,  and  set  down  "  to 
partaking  of  a  leg  of  mutton  and  capers,  thirteen  and  fourpence.* 

Another  important  precaution  in  giving  a  dinner  is  the  exclusion  of 
all  such  families  as  do  not  give  dinners  themselves  ;  and  such  as  are 
at  the  time  in  arrear  in  their  repayments.  Here  the  truth  comes  at 
once  to  day  ;  for  we  openly  say  that  the  man  who  dined  with  us  last, 
owes  us  a  dinner,  thus  plainly  betraying  our  sense  of  the  obligation 
which  a  diner  out  contracts,  in  receiving  our  gift.  The  consequences 
of  this  notion  are  so  fatal  to  good  society,  that  if  the  prejudice  were 
not  inveterate,  they  would  long  since  have  led  to  a  more  liberal  prac- 
tice. The  bringing  together  people  of  the  most  opposite  qualities  and 
qualifications,  upon  the  ground  of  their  agreement  in  the  single  par- 
ticular of  having  discharged  all  hospitable  claims,  is  the  death  of  a 
good  party  ;  and  the  frequency  of  dull  tiresome  feasts  is  at  once  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  prevalence  of  such  sordid  ideas,  and  a  faithful  in* 
terpreter  of  the  genuine  signification  of  the  verb  '*  to  give." 

Dinners  likewise  are  given  to  great  persons,  for  the  sake  of  that 
credit  which  their  presence  reflects  upon  the  host ;  a  transaction  in 
which  patronage  is  set  off  against  patties,  and  consideration  against 
curries ;  in  which  a  star  purchases  the  soup,  and  a  title  the  turbot ; 
while  a  place  under  Government  gives  its  owner  a  legitimate  claim  to  a 
place  for  his  feet  "  under  the  mahogany."  Thus  it  was  said  by  a  late 
noble  peeress,  of  a  poor  member  of  her  own  caste,  that  his  peerage  was 
as  good  to  him  as  board  wages. 

As  to  giving  dinners  to  those  who  want  them,  to  feasting  poor  de- 
pendants, bankrupt  friends,  and  insolvent  relations,  the  thing  has  become 
almost  obsolete;  or  if,  once  a  year  or  so,  such  an  act  of  silliness  occurs, 
it  is  done  in  so  unostentatious  a  manner,  as  plainly  shows  that  the  man 
is  ashamed  of  the  transaction :  even  then,  it  is  most  frequently  but  a 
sop  to  Cerberus,  a  buying  off  of  detraction,  or  a  purchase  from  syco- 
phancy of  a  right  to  indulge  airs  with  impunity. 

As  it  is  with  dinners,  so  is  it  with  all  other  gida:  '*you  must 
think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing,  we  hope  to  gain  by  you."  The  entire 
world  are  of  the  opinion  o£  the  ostler  of  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  who 
demanded  payment  for  a  draught  of  water  from  his  horse-pail,  on  the 
special  plea,  that  "  nobody  gives  nothing  for  nothing."  When  a  trades- 
man gives  credit,  let  not  the  debtor  imagine  that  it  is  '*  pour  V amour 
de  ses  beuux  yeux :"  it  is  the  hope  of  an  usurious  interest  that  buys  the 
gifl.     When  an  old  miser  gives  a  penny  to  a  beggar,  it  is  in  the  desire 


*  The  resnlt  of  this  transaction  deserves  recording.  The  client  made  a  counter 
demand  for  neat  and  drink,  which  the  attorney  discharged  ;  but  repaid  himself 
by  convicting  bis  host  in  a  heavy  penalty  for  selling  wine  without  a  licence. 
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of  receiving  a  pound  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  Even  the  unsophia- 
ticated  child,  in  parting  with  a  slice  of  its  own  ap^e,  looks  to  an  equi- 
valent ''  pig"  from  his  playfellow's  orange.  In  the  same  spirit  masters 
give  wages,  musicians  give  concerts,  professors  give  instructionsy  and 
the  proprietors  of  hells  give  Champaign  and  pine-apples  to  the  puntara 
at  their  iniquitous  tahles.  The  **  Je  vous  prete  le  ban  jmtr**  of 
Moliere's  miser  is  but  a  type  of  mankind  at  large ;  for  not  one  of  them 
"  gives  you  good-day/'  without  thd  expectation  of  at  least  receiving 
in  return  "  The  same  to  you." 

In  this  sense  of  the  word  there  are  few  points  of  prudence  more  im- 
portant than  a  just  appreciation  of  thewAere  and  the  when  to  give;  so 
as,  on  the  one  hand  not  to  throw  pearls  to  swine ;  or,  on  the  other,  '*  not 
to  spoil  a  ship  for  a  ha*p*orth  of  tar."  The  true  intent  and  purpose  of 
generosity  is  well  set  forth  by  Chaucer. 

"  So  that  the  more  she  yavc  *  awaye. 

The  more,  1  wis,  she  had  alwaye : 

Great  loos  f  hath  lai^gesse,  and  great  prise. 

For  both  wyse  folke  and  unwyse 

Were  wholy  to  her  bandon  brought. 

So  well  wiin  yeftes  J  hath  she  wrought." — Romaunt  qftke  Rose. 

So  likewise  Charron  says,  "  Qui  premier  a  inventi  Us  bienfaicts,  a/orgS 
dee  ceps  et  mamoitet  pour  Her  et  captiver  autruy,"     But  why  appeal  to 
authority  ?    Every  man  possesses  within  himself  an  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  truth  of  the  position ;  and  no  one  receives  half  so  many  presents 
as  the  man,  who,  having  himself  much  to  bestow,  does  not  stand  in  need 
of  the  benevolence  of  any  human  being.     Look  at  the  Norwich  mail, 
stuffed  inside  and  out  with  good  cheer,  with  turkeys,  and  chines,  and 
sausages,  &c.  &c.,  on  the  morning  of  Christmas-eve,  and  then  take  a 
peep  at  the  directions.     Is  there  so  much  as  one  "  heaven-directed" 
goose  that  strays  to  the  poor-house  or  the  hospital  ?     Are  they  not  all 
sent  to  substantial  citizens,  lords,  members  of  parliament,  secretaries, 
and  treasurers?     In  coincidence  with  this  spirit,  the  best-endowed 
parson  stands  the  best  chance  of  obtaining  a  mitre ;  the  most  influential 
senator,  a  place  in  the  Excise  for  his  dependants ;   and  the  most  useful 
of  those  dependants,  the  place  so  to  be  disposed  of;  nay  the  very  im- 
mortal gods,  who  are  above  all  wants,  have  from  the  beginning  of  time 
been  bribed  with  their  own  gifts  to  be  rendered  yet  more  liberal :  and 
from    the  pew-opener,  who,  in  Cromwell's  language,§  *' pockets  the 
simony,  and  inducts  me  into  the  best  seat,"  to  the  high  priest  at  the 
altar,  the  whole  clerical  tribe  live  sumptuously  upon  this  generosity  of 
mankind. 

As  the  world  improves  in  civilization,  the  intent  and  purpose  of  gifts 
becomes  more  evident ;  and  while  presents  to  the  rich  multiply,  and 
the  word  bribe  loses  the  whole  odium  of  its  signification,  presents  to 
the  poor  become  more  and  more  rare.  Thus  in  our  own  time  we  hav€ 
seen  the  death  of  vales  to  servants,  and  Christmas-boxes  to  humble  de- 
pendants ;  except  in  the  rare  cases  in  which  they  may  be  considered 
as  an  act  of  gratitude  for  services  yet  to  come.  Such  is  the  half-crown 
given  to  the  porter  of  a  great  man  to  forward  a  petition ;  or  the  guinea 


*  Gare.  T  Lauir,  Praise.  X  Gifts.  §  Beaux  StrAtagem. 
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tOMed  with  a  kiss  to  tbe  pretty  maid  of  a  pretty  opera  dancer,  or  actress 
*'  on  sale." 

Ue  who  knows  the  whole  art  of  giying*  is  on  the  broad  and  primrose 
path  to  prosperity.     A  wise  man,  therefore,  should  be  on  his  guard 
against  such  over-reaching  liberality.     Of  all  the  attacks  which  can  be 
made  on  the  human  heart,  gifts  are  the  most  difficult  to  resist.     They 
not  only  go  home  to  our  avarice  and  our  sensuality,  but  to  that  most 
treacherous  of  deceivers,  our  vanity.    It  is  not,  therefore,  the  value 
of  the  gift  alone  which  determines  its  influence :  a  shirt  button,  a  brooch, 
a  bauble  well  applied,  will  do  as  much  execution  as  a  bill  or  an  ingot. 
If  a  gift  were,  indeed,  what  it  should  be,  a  quid  pro  quo,  there  would  be 
no  great  harm  in  it.     Friendship  is  but  a  commerce,  in  which  we  look 
lor  a  percentage  of  profit ;  and  if  a  gift  were  a  draft  for  value  received, 
or  to  be  received,  the  interchange  would  be  as  safe  as  any  other  mer* 
cantile  transaction.*     But  being,  as  they  -too  often  are,  only  "  trifles" 
(not  honest  trifles)  "  to  betray  us  to  deepest  consequences,"  like  the  vile 
worm  which  is  a  bait  to  catch  the  valuable  fish,  they  are  always  to  be 
eyed  with  suspicion.     A  prudent  man  will  immediately  return  them  in 
kind ;  or  what  is  better  still,  receive  them  with  a  fixed  determination  of 
cool  ingratitude.     The  danger  of  gifts  is  justly  appreciated  by  the  sex  ; 
and  a  wise  policy  forbids  women  of  character  from  exposing  themselves 
to  the  temptation.     On  this  point,  if  in  any,  the  woman  who  deliberates 
is  lost.     The  string  of  pearls  or  the  lace  dress  once  accepted,  she  is  no 
longer  her  own  mistress ;  for  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  the  sincerity 
of  a  lover,  who  parts  with  his  money  ?    There  is,  however,  no  rule 
without  its  exception  ;  and  of  late  years,  more  especially,  women  of  a 
certain  tone  and  place  in  the  world  have  found  themselves  justified  in 
accepting  every  thing  that  is  offered,  horses,  boxes  at  the  opera,  con- 
venient loans^  without  the  slightest  intention  of  acknowledging  the  obli- 
gation, and  deeming  the  giver  sufficiently  honoured  by  the  acceptance 
of  his  liberality.     These  are,  indeed,  tbe  horse-leeches'  daughters,  who 
cry  "Give,  give!"    Their  avarice-  is  an  insatiable  gulf,  that  is  not  a 
whit  the  more  likely  to  be  filled  because  the  donor,  like  Quintus  Cur* 
tius,  is  disposed  to  throw  himself  in  with  the  rest. 

There  is  nothing  that  makes  men  more  cautious  of  accepting  gifts 
than  the  dread  of  being  reproached  with  them  in  the  time  to  come. 
Certain  it  is  that  patrons  and  benefactors  in  general  are  very  apt  to  de« 
mand  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  of  principle  in  return  for  their  favour ; 
yet  if  justice  were  done  by  all  parties,  it  would  be  found,  tliat  for  one 
slave  to  his  gratitude,  there  are  fifty  to  their  expectations.  In  such 
cases,  however,  it  is  but  d  frippon  frippon  et  dcmi ;  and  the  ungrateful 
are  as  justifiable  in  overreaching  the  designing  donor,  as  that  saint,  who, 
when  the  devil  by  sleight  of  hand  threw  sixes  in  playing  for  a  soul, 
foiled  him  at  his  own  game  by  a  miraculous  cast  of  sevens*, 

Hence  it  happens  that  the  most  grateful  dispositions  are  scandalized 
at  a  giver  who  recalls  his  liberality  to  the  donor's  recollection ;  for  such 
conduct  is  so  absolute  a  reproach,  that  nobody  is  tame  enough  to  bear 
it  with  equanimity.  '*  Rich  men  deal  gifts  expecting  in  return  twenty 
for  one,"  says  Shakspeare  ;  and  when  poor  men  make  presents,  their 
meaning  is  pretty  much  the  same.  To  boast  of  one's  liberality  is, 
therefore,  little  better  than  to  own  oneself  an  usurer ;  and  who  likes  to 
keep  company  with  an  usurer,  after  the  seal  is  affixed  7     In  tbe  East, 
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however  behind-hand  with  Europe  in  other  points  of  civilization,  they 
have  got  the  start  of  us  in  this  affair  of  gifts.  There,  nobody  ap- 
proaches a  great  man  without  a  present,  which  is  indeed  a  retaining 
fee  to  purchase  his  protection ;  and  so  well  is  this  understood,  that  the 
suitor  always  endeavours  to  make  it  proportionate  to  the  service  he 
expects.  Fees  and  gratuities  in  our  law  courts  are  a  remnant  of  this 
usage,  which  migrated  westward  with  so  many  other  social  institutions. 
But  unluckily  the  acceptors  being  with  us  somewhat  prone  to  lose  sight 
of  Pitt's  noble  principle  of  "  reciprocity,"  and  falling  into  that  villain- 
ous abuse  of  doing  nothing  for  their  money,  fees  and  gratuities  have 
become  very  distasteful  to  suitors,  and  are  in  a  due  course  of  abo^ 
lishment. 

In  England,  the  custom  of  propitiating  the  great  has  periodical  inter- 
inissions;  and  we  are  now  just  past  the  season  in  which  gifts  began  to 
flow  in  the  contrary  course*     Hams  and  haunches  of  venison  lately 
found  their  way  from  the  mansion  and  the  park  to  mayors  and  corpo- 
rators, fifly-pound  notes  were  addressed  to  school-houses  and  hospitals, 
and  the  franchise-giving  kettle  of  the  potwalloper  steamed  with  un- 
wonted delicacies.     Balls  were  given  to  the  ladies  ;  kisses  were  given 
to  butchers'  wives  ;  butts  of  porter  were  given  to  the  mob,  and  five 
guineas,  more  or  less,  generously  slipped  into  hands,  which  closed 
upon  them  as  naturally  as  if  they  had  never  done  any  thing  else. 
Would  that  I  had  but  half  the  money  thus  given  in  one  county! 
''Oh  I  how  this  vilUiny  doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it!*'     In 
one  little  month  might  a  man  have  learned  as  much  dishonesty  as 
would  serve  to  corrupt  him  for  a  whole  lifetime ;  while,  for  the  small 
matter  of  a  little  perjury  and  treason  to  his  country,  he  got  as  much 
money  as  he  could  spend  in  a  fortnight,  and  about  the  fiftieth  part  of 
what  he  must  repay  in  the  shape  of  taxation  during  the  next  seven 
years.     This  mode  of  giving  is  chiefly  commendable  for  the  singularity 
of  the  gift  coming  not  from  the  donor  but  the  acceptor.     In  ajl  other 
cases  a  gift  is  an  outlay  of  capital  in  expectation  of  a  return  of  profit ; 
but  on  the  mysterious  occasions  here  alluded  to,  the  receiver  very  fre- 
'quently  but  takes  his  own ;  getting  nothing  but  the  remnant  of  what  he 
has  been  advancing  for  years.     What  gulls  and  dolts  are  they  who 
do  not  see  through  these  gifVs,  "  woollen  vassals,  things  created  to  buy 
or  sell  with  groats."    ''  A  people  abandoned  to  corruption,  are  aban- 
doned to  a  reprobate  sense,  and  are  lost  to  all  hopes  of  political  salva- 
tion."*   But  it  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  grow  serious  ;  so  let  us  change 
the  subject,  lest  the  reader  should   fancy  we    were  giving — advice; 
which  being  a  thing  strictly  worth  nothing,  should  never  be  given  ex- 
cept  at  its  own  value,  that  is  gratis.     As -long  as  our  readers  pay  for 
the  New  Monthly,  God  forbid  we  should  treat  them  so  servilely  as  to 
put  them  on  the  footing  of  paupers,  and  fob  them  ofl*  with  advice. 
Oh,  no !  M. 

*  Oldcastle's  Remarks  on  the  Histor}'  of  England. 
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"  The  precepts  hei«  of  a  divine,  old  man 
I  could  recount."  Armstrong. 

Cai.£B]>  on  Mr.  N ;  had,  as  usual,  an  interesting  conversation. 

Spoke  of  some  account  of  Lord  Byron  in  a  newspaper,  which  he 
thoaght  must  be  like.  '*  Hie  writer  says,  he  did  not  wish  to  be  thought 
merely  a  great  poet.  My  sister  said,  '  What  then  did  he  wish  to  be 
thought  V  Why,  1 11  tell  you  ;  he  wished  to  be  something  different 
from  every  body  else.  Ar  to  nobility,  there  were  many  others  before 
him,  so  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  that ;  and  then,  as  to  poetry,  there  are 
so  many  wretched  creatures  that  come  under  the  name,  that  he  looked 
at  it  with  disgust :  he  thought  himself  as  distinct  from  them  as  tlie  stars 
in  the  firmament.  It  comes  to  what  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  that  a  man 
who  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession  is  above  it.  I  remember  being  at 
Cosway's,  where  they  were  recommending  some  charitable  institution 
for  the  relief  of  decayed  artists  ;  and  I  said,  I  would  not  be  of  it,  for  it 
was  holding  out  a  temptation  to  idleness,  and  bringing  those  into  the 
pofession  who  were  not  fit  for  it.  Some  one  who  wanted  to  Hatter  me 
saidj  *I  wonder  you  should  talk  in  this  manner,  who  are  under  such 
obligations  to  the  art  1'  And  I  said  immediately,  '  If  I  am  to  take  your 
compliment  as  I  believe  it  is  meant,  1  might  answer  that  it  is  the  art 
that  is  under  obligations  to  me,  not  I  to  it.  Do  you  suppose  that 
Rubens,  Titian,  and  others,  were  under  obligations  to  the  art — they 
who  raised  it  from  obscurity  and  made  it  all  that  it  is  ?  What  would 
the  art  be  without  these  V  The  world,  as  Miss  Reynolds  used  to  say, 
with  reference  to  her  brother,  think  no  more  of  a  painter  than  they  do 
of  a  fiddler,  or  a  dancing-master,  or  a  piano-forte  maker.  And  so  of  a 
poet.     I  have  always  said  of  that  dispute  about  burying  Lord  Byron  in 


*  1  differ  from  my  great  original  and  predecessor  (James  Boswell,  Esq.  of  Ancbin- 
leck)  in  this,  that  whereas  he  is  sapposed  to  have  iorented  nothing,  I  have  feigned 
whaterer  I  pleased.  I  have  forgotten,  mistaken,  mis-stated,  altered,  transposed  a 
nnmber  of  things.  All  that  can  be  relied  ppon  for  certain  is  a  striking  anecdote  or 
»  slerliog  remark  or  two  in  each  page.  Iliese  belong  as  a  matter  of  right  to  my 
principal  speaker :  the  rest  1  have  made  for  Him  by  interpolating  or  paraphrasing 
what  ne  said.  Mv  object  was  to  catch  the  tone  and  manner,  rather  than  to  repeat 
the  exact  expressions,  or  even  opinions  ;  just  as  it  is  possible  to  recognise  the  voice 
of  an  aeqnaintanee  withont  distinguishing  the  parttcniar  words  he  uses.  Some- 
times I  have  alk>wed  an  acute  or  a  severe  remark  to  stand  without  the  accompanving 
softenings  or  explanations,  for  the  sake  of  effeot  j  and  at  other  times  added  whole 
passages  without  any  fonndation,  to  (ill  np  space.  For  instance,  there  is  a  disser- 
tation on  heraldry  at  p.  75--6,  the  particulars  and  the  Torv  turn  of  which  are  en- 
tirely my  own.  My  friend  Mr.  N—  is  a  determined  whig.  I  have,  however, 
gtttenlly  taken  him  as  my  lay-fignre  or  model,  and  worked  upon  it,  selon  mongri, 
by  fancying  bow  be  would  express  himself  on  any  occasion,  and  making  up  a  con- 
versation according  to  this  preconception  in  my  mind.  J  have  also  iotrodoced 
little  incidental  details  that  never  happened ;  thus,  by  lying,  giving  a  greater  air  of 

tmth  to  the  scene — an  art  understood  by  most  historians  !     In  a  word,  Mr.  N 

is  only  answerable  for  the  wit,  sense,  and  spirit  there  may  be  in  these  papers  :  I 
take  all  the  dnlness,  impertinence,  aod  malice  upon  myself.  He  has  fnrnished  the 
text— I  fear  I  liave  often  spoiled  it  by  the  commentary.  Or  (to  give  it  a  more 
favourable  turn)  I  have  expanded  him  into  a  book,  as  another  friend  has  continued 
the  history  of  the  Honeycombs  down  to  the  present  period.  My  Dialogues  are  done 
much  upon  the  same  principle  as  the  Family  Journal :  I  shall  be  more  than  satis- 
fied if  they  are  thought  to  possess  but  half  the  spirit  and  verisimilitude*     J.  B.  R. 
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Poet*s  Corner,  that  he  would  have  resisted  it  violently  if  he  could  have 
known  of  it.  Not  hat  there  were  many  very  eminent  names  there,  with 
whom  he  would  like  to  be  associated  ;  but  then  there  were  others  that 
he  would  look  down  upon.  If  they  had  laid  him  there,  he  would  have 
got  up  again.  No,  I  '11  tell  you  where  they  should  have  laid  him — if 
^ey  had  buried  him  with  the  Kings  in  Henry  VI I. 's  Chapel,  he  would 
have  had  no  objection  to  that ! — One  cannot  alter  the  names  of  things, 
or  the  opinions  of  the  world  respecting  them,  to  suit  one's  convenience. 
I  once  went  with  Hoppner  to  the  hustings  to  vote  for  Home  Tooke  ; 
and  when  they  asked  me  what  I  was,  I  said,  a  painter.  At  this  Hopp* 
ner  was  very  mad  all  the  way  home,  and  said  I  should  have  called  my- 
self a  portrait-painter.  I  said,  the  world  had  no  time  to  trouble  their 
heads  about  such  distinctions.  I  afterwards  asked  Kemble,  who  said  I 
was  right,  that  he  always  called  himself  a  player,  &c/' 

I  then  said,  I  had  been  to  the  play  with  G and  his  daughter, 

from  the  last  of  whom  I  had  learnt  something  about  Lord  Byron's  con- 
versation. "  What !"  he  said,  **  the  beauty  daughter  V*  I  said,  "  Do 
you  think  her  a  beauty  then  ?''  "  Why  no,  she  rather  thinks  herself 
one,  and  yet  there  is  something  about  her  that  would  pass  for  such. 
Girls  generally  find  out  where  to  place  themselves.  She 's  clever,  too ; 
isn't  she  ?"  ••  Oh !  yes."  "  What  did  she  tell  you  about  Lord  Byron  ? 
because  Tm  curious  to  know  all  about  him."     "  I  asked  her  if  it  was  true 

that  Lord  Byron's  conversation  was  so  poor  as  F represented  it  ? 

She  at  first  misunderstood  me,  and  said,  nothing  could  be  meaner  than 
he  was,  and  gave  some  instances  of  it.  1  said.  That  was  not  what  I 
meant;  that  J  could  believe  any  thing  of  that  kind  of  him;  that  what- 
ever he  took  in  his  head  he  would  carry  to  extremes,  regardless  of 
every  thing  but  the  feeling  of  the  moment ;  but  that  I  could  not  con- 
ceive him  to  be  in  conversation,  or  in  any  other  way,  a  flat  and  common- 
place person.    *  Oh !  no,'  she  said,  *  he  was  not.    F was  hardly  a  fair 

judge.     The  other  had  not  behaved  well  to  him,  and  whenever  they 

met,  F always  began  some  kind  of  argument,  and  as  Lord  Byron 

could  not  argue  (nor  indeed  F either,  for  that  matter,)  they  made  but 

a  bad  piece  of  business  of  it,  and  it  ended  unsatisfactorily  for  all  parties.' 
I  said,  I  suspected  as  much  :  F  was  too  apt  to  put  people  to  their 

trumps,  or  to  force  them  upon  doing  not  what  they  could  do,  but  what 
he  thought  he  could  do.     But  he  not  only  gave  his  own  opinion,  but 

made  you  and  your  husband  accomplices  in  it.     He  said,  Air.  S 

could  just  endure  Lord  Byron's  company.  This  seemed  to  me  odd; 
for  though  he  might  be  neither  orator  nor  philosopher,  yet  any  thing 
he  might  say,  or  only  stammer  out  in  broken  sentences,  must  be  inter- 
esting :  a  glance,  a  gesture  would  be  full  of  meaning ;  or  he  would 
make  one  look  about  one  like  the  tree  in  Virgil,  that  expressed  itself 

by  groans.     To  this  she  assented,  and  observed,  *  At  least  S and 

myself  found  it  so ;  for  we  generally  sat  with  him  till  morning.  He 
was  perhaps  a  little  moody  and  reserved  at  first ;  but  by  touching  on 
certain  strmgs,  he  began  to  unbend,  and  gave  the  most  extraordinary 
accounts  of  his  own  feelings  and  adventures  that  could  be  imagined. 
Besides,  he  was  very  handsome,  and  it  was  some  satisfaction  to  look  at 

a  head  at  once  so  beautiful  and  expressive !'      I  repeated  what  F 

told  me,  that  when  he  and  Byron  met  in  Italy,  they  did  not  know  one 
another ;  he  himself  from  having  grown  so  thin,  and  Byron  from  having 
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grown  so  fal,  like  a  great  chubby  school-boy— a  circumstance  which 
locked  his  lordship  so  much  that  he  took  to  drinking  vinegar  at  a 
great  rate,  that  he  might  recover  the  figure  of  the  stripling  god.     1  said, 

I  was  sorry  I  had  taken  some  things  that  F had  reported  of  Lord 

Byron  in  good  earnest,  such  as  his  saying,  '  He  never  cared  for  any 
thing  above  a  day,' — which  might  be  merely  in  a  fit  of  spleen,  or  from 
the  spirit  of  contradiction,  or  to  avoid  an  imputation  o^  sentimentality.*^ 

*'  Oh !"  said  N ,  "  that  will  never  do,  to  take  things  literally  that 

are  uttered  in  a  moment  of  irritation.  You  do  not  express  your  own 
opinion,  bat  one  as  opposite  as  possible  to  that  of  the  person  that  has 
provoked  you.  You  get  as  far  from  a  coxcomb  or  a  fool  as  you  can, 
just  as  you  turn  off  the  pavement  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  chimney- 
sweeper ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  you  prefer  walking  in  tlie  mud,  for 
all  that !  I  have  often  been  ashamed  myself  of  speeches  1  have  made  in 
that  way,  which  have  been  repeated  to  me  as  good  things^  when  all  I  meant 
was,  that  I  would  say  any  thing  sooner  than  agree  to  die  nonsense  or 
affectation  I  heard.  You  then  set  yourself  against  what  you  think  a 
wrong  bias  in  another,  and  are  not  like  a  wall  but  a  buttress — as  far 
from  the  right  line  as  your  antagonist ;  and  the  more  absurd  he  is,  the 
more  so  do  you  become.     Before  you  believe  what  any  one  saysj  you 

should  ask,  Was  he  talking  to  a  fool  or  a  wise  man  7     No,  F would 

make  Lord  Byron  tributary  to  him,  or  would  make  him  out  to  be  nothing. 
I  wonder  you  can  admire  such  people.  You  have  put  him  in  your  book 
too.  *  I  am  sure  if  such  as  he  are  to  pass  for  shining  characters,  you  might 
fill  ap  five  hundred  volumes  at  least.  That  kind  of  poetry  is  always 
to  be  had  in  the  market*  It  isn't  writing  verses,  or  painting  a  pic- 
ture,;—that,  as  Sir  Joshua  used  to  say,  every  body  can  do  :  but  it  is  the 
doing  something  more  than  any  body  else  can  do  that  entitles  the  poet 
or  the  artist  to  distinction,  or  makes  the  work  live.  But  these  people 
shut  themselves  up  in  a  little  circle  of  their  own,  and  fancy  all  the 
world  are  looking  at  them."  I  said,  F  had  been  a  little  spoiled  by 
flattery  when  he  was  young.  "  Oh,  no,"  he  said,  **  it  was  not  that.  Sir 
Joshua  was  not  spoiled  by  flattery,  and  yet  he  had  as  much  of  it  as  any 
body  need  have ;  but  he  was  looking  out  to  see  what  the  world  said  of 
him,  or  thinking  what  figure  he  should  make  by  the  side  of  Correggio 
or  Vandyke,  not  pluming  himself  on  being  a  better  painter  than  some 
one  in  the  next  street,  or  being  surprised  that  the  people  at  his  own 
table  spoke  in  praise  of  his  pictures.  It  is  a  little  mind  that  is  taken  up 
with  the  nearest  object,  or  puffed  up  with  immediate  notice :  to  do 
any  thing  great,  we  must  look  out  of  ourselves  and  see  things  upon  a 
broader  scale." 

I  told  N I  had  promised  F I   would  bring  him  to  see 

him  ;  and  then,  said  I,  you  would  think  as  favourably  of  him  as  I  do, 
and  every  body  else  that  knows  him.  "  But  you  didn't  say  any  thing 
in  my  praise  to  induce  him  to  come  V* — "  Oh,  yes !  I  exerted  all  my 
eloquence." — '*  That  wasn't  the  way.  You  should  have  said  I  was  a 
poor  creature,  perhaps  amusing  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  or  curious  to  see, 
like  a  little  dried  mummy  in  a  museum :  but  he  would  not  hear  of  your 
having  two  idols  1  Depend  upon  it,  he'll  not  come.  Such  characters 
only  want  to.be  surrounded  with  satellites  or  echoes.  They  reduce  all 
excellence  to  themselves  and  their  school ;  hate  or  despise  every  thing 
else,  and  that  is  one  reason  they  never  improve.     True  genius,  as  well 

i2 
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as  wisdom,  is  ever  docile,  humble,  vigilant,  and  ready  to  acknowledge* 
the  merit  it  seeks  to  appropriate  from  every  quarter.     That  was  FuseU's 
mistake.    Nothing  was  good  enough  for  him,  that  was  not  a  repetition 
of  himself.     So  once  when  I  told  him  of  a  very  fine  Vandyke,  he  made 
answer, — '  And  what  is  it  ? — A  little  bit  of  colour.      I  wouldn't  go 
across  the  way  to  see  it.'     On  my  telling  this  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  said,-^ 
*  Ay,  he'll  repent  it  I  he'll  repent  it!'    Wordsworth  is  another  of  those  • 
who  would  narrow  the  universe  to  their  own  standard.     It  is  curious  to 
see  how  hard  you  labour  to  prop  him  up  too,  and  seem  to  fancy  he  will  • 
live." — *'  I  think  he  stands  a  better  chance  Uian  Lord  Byron.     He  has 
added  one  original  feature  to  our  poetry,  which  the  other  has  not ;  and 
this,  you  know,  Sir,  by  your  own  rule,  gives  him  the  best  title."-—"  Yes»  • 
but  the  little  bit  that  he  has  added  is  not  enough.     None  but  great  ob- 
jects can  be  seen  at  a  distance.   If  posterity  looked  at  it  with  your  eyes* 
they  might  think  his  poetry  curious  and  pretty.     But  consider  how  * 
many  Sir  Walter  Scotts,  how  many  Lord  Byrons,  how  many  Dr.  John- 
sons there  will  be  in  the  next  hundred  years ;  how  many  reputations  ^ 
will  rise  and  sink  in  that  time  ;  and  do  you  think,  amid  these  conflicting 
and  important  claims,  such  trifles  as  descriptions  of  daisies  and  ideot- 
boys  (however  well  they  may  be  done)  will  not  be  swept  away  in  the 
tide  of  time,  like  straws  and  weeds  by  theHorrcnt  ?     No,  the  world  can 
only  keep  in  view  the  principal  and  most  perfect  productions  of  human 
ingenuity ;  such  worl^  as  Dryden's,  Pope's,  and  a  few  others,  that 
from  their  unity,  their  completeness,  their-  polish,  have  the  stamp  of 
immortality  upon  them,  and  seem  indestructible  like  an  element  of 
nature.     There  are  few  of  these :  I  fear  your  friend  Wordsworth  is 
not  one." 

I  said,  I  thought  one  circumstance  against  him  was  the  want  of  po-  • 
pularity  in  his  life-time.  Few  people  made  much  noise  after  their 
deaths  who  did  not  do  so  while  they  were  living.  Posterity  could  not 
be  supposed  to  rake  into  the  records  of  past  times  for  the  Illustrious  - 
Obscure,  and  only  ratified  or  annulled  the  lists  of  great  names  handed 
down  to  them  by  the  voice  of  common  Fame.  Few  people  recovered 
from  the  neglect  or  obloquy  of  their  contemporaries.  The  public  would 
hardly  be  at  the  pains  to  try  the  same  cause  twice  over,  or  did  not  like 
to  reverse  its  ovm  sentence,  at  least  when  on  the  unfavourable  side. 
There  was  Hobbes,  for  instance :  he  had  a  bad  name  while  living,  and 
it  was  of  no  use  to  think  at  this  time  of  day  of  doing  him  justice.  While 
the  priests  and  politicians  were  tearing  him  in  pieces  for  his  atheism 
and  arbitrary  principles,  Mr.  Locke  stole  his  philosophy  from  him; 
and  I  would  fain  see  any  one  restore  it  to  the  right  owner.  Quote 
the  passages  one  by  one,  show  that  every  principle  of  the  modem 
metaphysical  system  was  contained  in  Hobbes,  and  that  all  that  suc- 
ceeding writers  nave  done,  was  to  deduce  from  Mr.  Locke's  imperfect 
concessions  the  very  consequences,  "  armed  all  in  proof,"  that  already 
existed  in  an  entire  and  unmutilated  state  in  his  predecessor,  and  yoa 
shall  the  next  day  hear  Mr.  Locke  spoken  of  as  the  father  of  English 
philosophy  as  currently  and  confidently  as  if  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
had  ever  been  started  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Hobbes,  by  the  boldness 
and  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  had  shocked  the  prejudices,  and 
drawn  down  upon  his  head  the  enmity  of  his  contemporaries :  Mr. 
Locke,  by  going  more  cautiously  to  work,  and  only  admitting  as  much 
at  a  time  as  the  public  mind  would  bear,  prepared  the  way  for  the  rest 
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of  Mr.  Hobbes*s  philosophy,  and  for  a  vast  reputation  for  himself, 
which  nothing  can  impugn.  Stat  nominis  vmbra.  The  world  are  too 
&r  off  to  distinguish  names  from  things,  and  call  Mr.  Locke  the  first  of 
English  philosophers,  as  they  call  a  star  by  a  particular  name,  because 
others  c^l  it  bo.  They  also  dislike  to  have  their  confidence  in  a  great 
name  destroyed,  and  fear  that  by  displacing  one  of  their  favoured  idols 
from  its  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  they  may  endanger  the  wh(^ 
building. 

N.  "  Why  I  thought  Hobbes  stood  as  high  as  any  body.  I  have 
always  heard  him  spoken  of  in  that  light.  It  is  not  his  capacity  tliat 
people  dispute,  but  they  object  to^  his  character.  The  world  will  not 
encourage  vice,  for  their  own  sakes,  and  they  give  a  casting-vote  in 
favour  of  virtue.  Mr.  Locke  was  a  modest,  conscientious  inquirer 
after  truth,  and  the  world  had  sagacity  xo  see  this  and  to  be  willing  to 
give  him  a  hearing ;  the  other,  1  conceive,  was  a  bully,  and  a  bad  man 
into  tlie  bargain,  and  they  did  not  want  to  be  bullied  into  truth  or  to 
sanction  licentiousness.  This  is  unavoidable ;  for  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge is  but  one  principle  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  same  with  Tom 
Paine.  Nobody  can  deny  that  he  was  a  very  fine  writer  and  a  very 
sensible  man ;  but  he  flew  in  the  face  of  a  whole  generation,  and  no 
wonder  that  they  were  too  much  for  him^  and  that  his  name  is  become 
a  by-word  with  such  multitudes,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  did 
not  care  what  offence  he  gave  them  by  contradicting  all  their  most  in- 
veterate prejudices.  If  you  insult  a  room  full  of  people,  you  will  be 
kicked  out  of  it.  So  neither  will  the  world  at  large  be  insulted  with 
impunity.  If  you  tell  a  whole  country  that  they  are  fools  and  knaves, 
they  will  not  return  the  compliment  by  crying  you  up  as  the  pink  of 
wisdom  and  honesty.  Nor  will  those  who  come  after  be  very  apt  to 
take  up  your  quarrel.  It  was  not  so  much  Paine's  being  a  republican 
or  an  unbeliever,  as  the  manner  in  which  he  brought  his  opinions  for*- 
ward,  which  showed  self-conceit  and  want  of  feeling,  that  subjected 
him  to  obloquy.  People  did  not  like  the  temper  of  the  man :  it  falls 
under  the  article  of  moral  virtue.  There  are  some  reputations  that  are 
greaty  merely  because  they  are  amiable.  There  is  Dr.  Watts  :  look  at 
the  encomiums  passed  on  htm  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  yet  to  what,  ac- 
cording to  his  abatement,  does  his  merit  amount  1  Why  only  to  this, 
that  he  did  that  ^st  which  none  can  do  well,  and  employed  his  talents 
uniformly  for  the  wel&re  of  mankind.  He  was  a  good  man,  and  the 
voice  of  the  public  has  given  him  credit  for  being  a  great  one.  The 
world  may  be  forced  to  do  homage  to  great  talents,  but  they  only  bow 
willingly  to  these  when  they  are  joined  with  benevolence  and  modesty ; 
nor  will  they  put  weapons  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  unprincipled 
sophist  to  be  turned  against  their  own  interests  and  wishes."  I  said, 
there  was  a  great  deal  in  the  manner  of  bringing  truth  forward  to  in- 
fluence its  reception  with  the  reader ;  for  not  only  did  we  resent  un- 
welcome noveldes  advanced  with  an  insolent  and  dogmatical  aur,  but 
we  were  even  ready  to  give  up  our  favourite  opinions,  when  we  saw 
them  advocated  in  a  harsh  and  intolerant  manner  by  those  of  our  own 
party,  sooner  than  submit  to  the  pretensions  of  blindfold  presumption. 
If  any  thing  could  make  me  a  bigot,  it  would  be  the  arrogance  of  the 
free-thinker ;.  if  any  thing  could  make  me  a  slave,  it  would  be  the 
sordid  sneering  fopperies  and  sweeping  clauses  of  the  liberal  party. 
Renegadoes  are  generally  made  so,  not  by  the  overtures  of  their  ad- 
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versaries,  but  by  disgust  at  the  want  of  candour  and  moderation  m 
their  friends.  N — 7-  said,  '*  To  be  sure,  there  was  nothing  more 
painful  than  to  have  one's  own  opinions  dis6gured  or  thrust  down  one*a 
throat  by  impertinence  and  folly  ;  and  that  once  when  a  pedantic  cox- 
comb was  crying  up  Raphael  to  the  skies,  he  could  not  help  saying» 
'*  If  there  was  nothing  in  Raphael  but  what  ^011  can  see  in  faim^  we 
should  not  now  have  been  talking  of  him  I" 


TME   TWO    DREAMS    OF    JULIAN.* 

In  his  pride  the  sun  went  down 

On  the  gilded  waves  of  Seine  5 
And  the  crescent  moon  on  tent  and  town 

Shed  her  pearly  light  serene. 
A  si  umber  ins  army  lajr 

Under  husn*d  Lutetia's  walls. 
Who  had  filed  that  morn,  in  arm'd  array. 

Through  her  streets  of  festal  halls. 
Where  laurel  hung  over  every  door. 
And  flowers  were  scattered  their  ranks  before. 

There 's  a  light  in  the  palace  bower. 

Where  the  lone  sola  cresset  gleams 
Far  beyond  the  midnight  hour. 

Though  with  faint  and  waning  beams. 
Why  burns  so  late  and  long 

The  lamp  in  that  chamber  high  ? 
Why  alone,  amid  the  slumbering  throng. 
Does  the  Caesar  wake  to  muse  and  sigh  ? 
He  has  dared  his  fate-^he  has  staked  his  all — 
For  his  father*s  eagle  flies  in  Gaul  I 

He  had  flung  the  purple  by. 

But  its  spell  remained  behind. 
For  the  mien  of  conscious  majesty 

Is  not  with  its  robes  resign  d : 
On  his  pale  but  princely  brow 

The  strife  of  his  soul  was  shown. 
By  the  cresset's  faint  and  fitful  glow. 

While  he  paced  his  bower  alone : — 
As  the  sage,  the  prince,  or  the  subject  sway'd. 
His  heart  like  a  plume  in  the  war-breeze  play'd. 

Long  he  thought  on  his  future  path, 

Ou  the  perils  he  must  brave. 
On  an  empire's  love  and  a  tyrant's  wrath, 

A  throne,  or  a  traitor's  grave. 


*  The  historic  passages  which  suggested  these  stanzas  will  be  found  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  Gibbon's  *<  History  of  toe  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  :** 
the  first  dream,  at  p.  14  (Edit.  1825} ;  the  second  dream,  at  p.  196.  The  circum- 
stances of  Julian  at  these  diflferent  periods  will  account  for  both  visions  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner,  without  having  recourse  to  supernatural  agency.  Respecting 
the  meteor,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  those  singular  coincidences  which  happen 
to  most  men  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  and  which  an  excited  imagination  may 
easily  convert  into  omens  of  fate  or  fortune.  That  the  Emperor  should  have  ima- 
gined he  had  seen  the  angry  face  of  Mars,  is  completely  explained  by  the  brief  note 
of  Gibbon  (p.  197),  in  which  he  quotes  the  authority  of  Ammianus,  that  Julian  had 
rashly  sworn  never  more  to  offer  sacrifice  to  that  God» 
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At  lensth,  on  the  regal  bed 

His  limbs  th'  Augustus  threw. 
And  woo'd,  with  a  fever*d  heart  and  head. 
Late  oblivion's  welcome  dew : 
He  slept  with  his  purple  around  him  furl'd. 
He  dreamt  like  the  king  of  the  Roman  worid  ! 

For  he  seem'd,  in  that  broken  sleep, 

Rome's  awful  Spirit  to  view  :^ 
Round  the  form,  with  slow  and  stately  sweep, 

A  dim  phantom-eai^le  flew. 
His  voice  was  the  voice  of  fate. 

And  eternity  glass'd  his  eye  ;— 
He  stood  at  the  nalace  ^te. 

And  call'd  witn  a  thrilling  cry 
On  the  name  of  the  sleeper;  whose  blood  ran  cold 
To  see  the  shade  of  the  days  of  old. 

"  Wake,  Julian  I"  the  proud  voice  spake, 

"Thy  glory,  or  shame,  is  mine: 
'Tis  the  Genius  of  Rome  that  calls,  to  wake 

The  last  of  a  throne-born  line ! 
Was  it  all  in  vain  I  flew 

The  path  of  thy  fame  before. 
When  over  the  Rhine  th^  legionl  drew, 

And  it  five  times  roH'd  in  gore? 
Arise !  too  long  the  Spirit  of  Rome 
At  the  Caesar's  gate  demands  a  home!'' 

The  beads  were  on  his  brow 

As  the  voice  fell  on  his  ear ; 
But  the  soul  that  feels  the  hero's  glow. 

Will  not  long  be  chill'd  by  fear : 
He  started  from  his  sleep. 

With  his  hand  upon  nis  sword. 
And  he  swore  by  the  Roman  Jove,  to  keep 

The  oath  in  his  deep  heart  stored— > 
That,  before  he  sheathea  the  sword  be  drew. 
The  Sun-bird  of  Old  should  its  youth  renew  1 

And  well  he  kept  his  word. 

As  his  Country'spage  can  tell ; 
From  the  fields  of  Gaul  the  Imperial  Bird 

Wing'd  a  last  flight  wide  and  well ; 
But,  alas  I  while  the  path  he  trod 

Which  his.  name  with  a  proud  wreath  twines. 
The  apostate  left  his  fathers'  God 
For  the  gods  of  a  thousand  shrines— 
And  never  had  Truth  a  foe  like  him. 
Under  whom  an  Empire's  faith  grew  dim. 

—Behold  him  once  again 

On  the  bare  Assyrian  sands, 
Eneamp'd  on  the  midnight  plain, 

Witn  his  brave,  but  broken  bands : 
Ah,  little  their  leader  thought. 

When  he  left  soft  AiKioch's  bower. 
That  the  eagle,  in  whose  shade  he  fought. 

Should  fly  from  a  rival's  power- 
That,  ere  twice  he  pass'd  the  Tigris  wave, 
He  should  find  a  red,  untimely  gravel 
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In  his  soiPd  imperial  vest. 

With  the  march  and  the  fight  outworn. 
He  had  laid  him  down  to  rest 

Tin  the  first  faint  blush  of  morn. 
But  scarce  did  his  eyelids  close. 

When  the  same  unearthly  form 
From  his  troubled  soul  arose. 

Like  the  lightning  from  the  storm  ;-^ 
But  the  purple  garb  it  had  worn  before 
Was  around  the  spectral  shape  no  more. 

In  its  place  a  funeral  vest 

Seem'd  to  sweep  the  form  behind. 
Of  the  hue  which  robes  a  father's  breast 

For  a  child  to  the  dust  consign'd : 
A  veil  concealed  his  face. 

And  his  brow  to  earth  was  bent. 
As  he  seemM,  with  a  slow  and  mournful  pace. 

To  part  from  the  Caesar's  tent ; 
But  the  Vision  gave  no  parting  look, 
Nor  a  word  the  dreadful  silence  broke. 

From  his  couch  the  Monarch  sprung ; 

He  rush'd  to  the  open  air:^- 
Instant,  athwart  the  night  was  flung 

A  meteor's  awful  glare ! 
The  faces  of  those  on  watch  were  dyed 

With  a  bloody  light,  yet  pale  withal*- 
The  tents  of  the  sleepers,  far  and  wide. 

Were  involved  in  a  sanguine  pall,— 
And  the  Emperor  deem'd,  among  the  stars. 
He  had  seen  the  frown  of  the  Roman  Mars ! 

There  are  times  a  dream  can  sink 

The  spirits  of  the  bold ; 
But  the  Caesar  did  not  shrink 

From  the  fate  thus  darkly  told : 
He  bade  his  trumpets  sound ; 

He  bade  his  eagles  fly ; 
He  moved  on  his  own  death-ground 
Like  a  king  t6  victory : 
But  the  Parthian  dart  was  aim'd  too  well-— 
The  King  of  the  World  in  gloiy  fell  I 

He  fell  in  a  nameless  waste ;— • 
But  his  dust  could  not  repose 
In  the  land  where  he  breathed  hb  last. 

In  the  earth  of  his  Empire's  foes. 
Where  the  limpid  Cydnus  stream 

Reflects  proud  Tarsus  near, 
Thev  have  rear*d  a  tomb,  full  oft  to  gleam 
w  ith  the  soldier's  generous  tear : 
They  have  graven  the  marble  with  Julian's  name- 
But  the  noblest  epitaph  is  famp  I 

•I* 
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STKAWBEBBY    HILL. BY    LADY    MORGAN. 

«  Some  cr^  up  Gunnenbury^ 
Por  Sion  some  declare. 
And  some  say  that  with  Chiswick  House 

No  villa  can  compare  \ 
Bnt  aak  the  beaux  of  Middlesex, 
Who  know  the  coontry  well* 
If  Strawberry  Hill— if  Strawberry  HUl 
Don't  bear  away  the  bell." 

Earl  qfBath*s  hallad  on  Strawberry  HiU, 

LoBD  Bybon  has  somewhere  observed,  that  it  has  long  been  the 
fashion  for  the  canaiUe  of  literary  criticism,  to  vituperate  Horace 
Walpole,  **  because  he  was  a  gentleman/'  An  unfounded  observation, 
which  the  "  Edinburgh  Review*'  has  successfully  refuted,  and  refuted 
upon  the  testimony  of  a  deeper  experience^  and  more  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  science  of  literary  economy  (if  the  phrase  may  be  allowed), 
dian  could  have  been  attained  by  one,  whose  high  rank,  and  high  ge- 
nius, alike  placed  him  far  beyond  the  dabblings  of  literary  intrigue, 
or  the  possibility  of  intellectual  subserviency. 

If  ministers  of  state  best  know  every  man's  price  in  the  political 
market,  if  they  are  best  acquainted  with  the  inherent  littleness  of  that 
**  poor  human  nature,"  to  the  corruptibility  of  which  they  have  the 
means  of  applying  such  powerful  stimulants,  such  resistless  temptations, 
— the  editors  of  an  influential  party  and  periodical  work  best  know  of 
what  stuff  those  "  Swiss  of  the  press"  are  made,  who  deal  out  opinion 
according  "to  the  measure  that  is  measured  unto  them"  by  their  taskers, 
— of  what  mixed  metal  the  current  coin  of  literary  criticism  is  com- 
posed, which  ductile,  though  base,  takes  the  mark  of  any  dye  im- 
pressed on  it  by  the  master- worker  of  the  mint.     The  Edinburgh 
Keviewers,  therefore,  told  Lord  Byron,  and  told  him  truly,  that,  as  a 
body,  the  periodical  critics  of  the  day  bore  no  malice  against  Lord 
Orford,  because  he  was  "  a  gentleman,"  and  that,  fax  from  rank  being 
injurious   to  literary  fame,    even  he  Lord  Byron,    the  star  of  the 
ascendant^  stood  indebted  for  the  lenity,  with  which  the  author  of  *'  Don 
Juan"  was  treated  by  the  most  orthodox  reviewers  in  England,  at 
least  as  much  to  the  elevation  of  his  rank,  as  to  the  loftiness  of  his 
genius — to  his  ''  gentle  blood,"  as  to  his  splendid  talents.     The  fact  is, 
that 

''If  a  saiut  in  crape  be  twice  a  saint  in  lawn>" 

an  author  in  a  coronet  has  twice  the  chance  of  obtaining  a  favourable 
judgment,  that  can  be  expected  by  mere  plebeian  talent,  which  has 
only  its  original  merits  to  plead  for  those  "  sins"  which  all  literary 
<*  flesh  is  heir  to." 

With  what  indulgence  has  not  the  accomplished,  but  titled  Author  of 
''Matilda"  been  treated  by  the  reviewing  hierarchy  of  the  day,  even  in 
spite  of  the  MiHefaux-pas  which  forms  the  ground-work  of  his  catas- 
trophe,— ^in  spite  of  the  vertu  de  tnoins  of  his  Sancton  heroine — in  spite  of 
a  moral  produced  by  a  cold  in  the  head  (when  a  more  legitimate  source 
of  poetical  justice  was  at  hand,  in  the  fale  and  story  of  many  fair  contem- 
porary delaissees  in  real  li&  and  living  fhulty) — nay,  -in  spite  even  of 
his  whiggism,  his  liberalism,  and  his  anti-Austrianism ;  and  when  re- 
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buked,  how  gently  and  with  what  apa//e  de  velours  has  this  lordly  author 
been  treated  by  the  great  conservators  of  public  and  literary  morals. 
What  honours  indeed  have  not  been  done  to  the  light  and  pleasant  pages 
of  one,  who  has  so  agreeably  added  to  the  daily  increasing  list  of  noble 
authors,*  and  who  is  certainly  something  more  than  "  a  wit  among 
lords,  and  a  lord  among  wits."  But  who  among  the  literary  toparchs, 
who  are  so  ready  to  bring  medjocrity  into  fashion,  and  to  patronize 
the  usurpations,  that  can  never  inter^re  with  their  own  acknowledged 
supremacy — who  among  the  great  fame-bestowing  reviewers,  that 
"give  and  take  away*'  the  bubble  reputation,  or  try  to  do  it,  have 
turned  out  the  author  of'*Crohoore  of  the  Bill  Hook,"  and  ."John 
Doe,"  for  public  admiration  ?  And  yet  in  these  two  great  pictures  of  an 
unopened  vein  of  national  manners,  there  is  as  bold  etching,  and  aa 
fine  masses  of  chiaro  oscuro,  as  were  ever  produced  even  by  the  exqui- 
site burin  of  the  Scottish  Rembrandt.  It  was  not  then  the  gentility  of 
Horace  Walpole,  that  stood  in  the  way  of  his  preferment  in  Reviews, 
and  his  popularity  with  the  members  of  literary  coteries.  Yet  that 
he  has  been  borne  down  on,  from  his  own  to  the  present  time  both  hj 
the  corporate  bodies,  and  by  the  honorary  members  of  criticism,  is 
quite  true.  His  claims  to  genius  denied,  his  pretensions  to  taste 
ridiculed,  his  style  termed  "  slip-slop/'  his  historic  doubts  doubted,  and 
his  villa  at  Strawberry,  which  he  himself  has  named  ''  a  paper  fabric 
to  hold  an  assemblage  of  curious  trifles,"  selected  as  a  damning  proof 
against  his  antiquarianism,  by  the  learned  young  gentlemen  of  the 
"old  lady*8  logic"t — (the  learning  which  draws  fools  from  their  ob- 
scurity)— who  have  always  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  "  Gothic  Vatican 
of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  a  standing  monument  of  his  ignorance  of 
all  true  rir/ti.  And  yet  Horace  Walpole  has  established  his  claims  to 
genius  by  its  own  highest  prerogative — original  invention !  His  "  Castle 
of  Otranto"  is  the  first  of  its  genus,t  and  has  consecrated  him  the 
founder  of  that  delightful  school  of  literary  fiction,  of  which  Radclifie, 
Scott,  and  a  host  of  far  inferior  spirits,  are  but  the  disciples ;  ||  while 


*  Erery  possible  encouragement  should  be  held  out  to  the  rising  arittocrac3r,  to 
pursue  other  roads  to  distinction  than  those  acquired  by  coronets  and  quartering!. 
Upon  snch  heaven-born  distinctions,  the  world  is  now  somewhat  disakus4.'  thanks 
to  the  Monsieur  Tonsons  of  the  French  revolution,  and  to  the  Jesuitism  and  tow 
jours  en  arriere  rocation  of  the  premier  sang  Chritien  de  I* Europe,  The  hel  air 
pages  of  '*  Matilda"  and  <*  Granby,"  light  as  they  are,  are  real  benefactions,  after 
the  eternal  imitations  of  the  Scotch  novels. 

t  ArchiBology,  so  called  playfully  by  H.  W. 

t  "  It  was  an  attempt  to  blend  the  two  kinds  of  romance  (says  its  author),  the 
ancient  and  the  modem.  In  the  former,  all  was  imagination  and  improbability : 
in  the  latter,  nature  is  always  intended  to  be  (and  sometimes  has  been)  copied 
with  success.  Invention  has  not  been  wanting ;  but  the  great  resources  of  fancy 
have  been  dammed  up,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  common  life.  But  if  in  the  latter 
species  nature  has  cramped  imagination,  she  did  but  take  her  revenge,  having 
been  totally  excluded  from  old  romances.  The  actions^  sentiments,  conversations, 
of  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  ancient  days^  were  as  unnatural  as  the  machines  em- 
ployed to  put  them  in  motion."— Pr^c«  to  tke  second  edition  qf  Otranto. 

II  The  first  imitation  of  Otranto  wss  «  The  OU  English  Baron,"  of  which  Wal- 
pole gives  the  following  notice.  "  I  have  seen,  too,  the  criticism  you  mention  on 
*  The  Castie  of  Otranto/  in  the  preface  to  *  The  Old  English  Baron.'  It  is  not  aft 
all  oblique,  but,  though  mixed  with  high  cumpliments>  directly  attacks  the  visionary 
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his  *'  CorrespondeDce"  has  supplied  to  British  literature  that  elegant 
braDch  of  familiar  composition,  so  long  a  desideratum.  The  letters 
of  Horace  Walpole  have  .  almost  the  merit  of  original  inventions^ 
compared  with  sdl  the  printed  collections  which  preceded  his  own, 
(vrlth  the  sole  exception  of  those  of  his  contemporary,  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague.*)  The  letters  of  Howell  (deemed  models  in 
their  time)  had  long  been  condemned  by  the  standard  simplicity  of 
modem  taste,  which  loves  epigrams,  and  hates  essays ;  and  had  already 
taken  their  places  on  the  dusty  shelves 

''  or  all  those  books  that  ne'er  are  read." 

The  quaint  and  peremptory  style  of  Swift's  never  xery  familiar  epis- 
tles (his  Journal  to  Stella  excepted),  though  certainly  a  pure  and  ster- 
ling specimen  of  the  English  language  of  the  Augustan  day,  wanted  that 
laihseZ'ttller  charm,  which  is  the  perfection  of  letter- writing ;  and  Pope's 
Voittire-lWie  and  spirituels  epistles,  have  all  the  air  of  being  got  up  for 
print,  and  were  evidently  as  much  intended  for  the  public  and  his  pub- 
lisher, as  for  his  mistress  or  his  friend. f  Even  Addison's  **  Letters," 
(to  whose  style  and  '*  study"  we  are  ordered  by  the  once  colossal 
dictator  of  literature — ponderous  but  not  powerful — already  a  Hercu- 
les without  his  club,  to  ''give  up  our  days  and  nights," — a  false  and 
despotic  counsel !  as  if  every  age  has  not  necessarily  its  own  style,  de- 
pendent upon  the  progress  of  society  and  developement  of  human 
intellect  and  science)— even  Addison*s  '*  Letters,"  cold,  formal,  amd 
studied,  are  as  devoid  of  originality  as  the  travels,  of  which  they  are 
supposed  to  be  a  journal ; }  while  Richardson's  epistles  to  his  literary 

part,  which,  says  the  author  or  authoress,  makes  one  laugh.  I  do  assure  yon, 
I  have  not  had  the  smallest  inclination  to  return  that  attack.  It  would  even  be 
ungratcfuly  for  the  work  is  a  professed  imitation  of  mine,  only  stripped  of  the 
marrellous — and  so  entirely  stripped,  except  in  one  awkward  attempt  at  a  ghost  or 
two,  that  it  is  the  most  insipid  doll  nothing  you  ever  saw.  It  certainly  does  not 
make  one  laugh ;  for  what  makes  one  doze,  seldom  makes  one  merry."— >Corre«pon- 
denet  of  Horace  IValpoU, 

*  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  letters,  judged  by  the  conventional  standard  of  mo- 
dem refinement,  must  he  deemed  occasionally  vulgar,  coane,  and- indelicate;  but 
they  are  clever,  spirited,  and  easy,  and  invaluable  for  the  traits  of  manners  they 
have  preserved  of  her  own  times.  Her  anecdotes  of  her  friends  Moll  Skerrett,  P^g 
Pelham,  Biddy  Noel,  and  the  pretty  fellows,— her  lady-like  remedy  against  spleen, 
galloping  all  day,  and  Champaigne  at  night, — are  exquisite.  Her  account  also  of 
the  state  of  morals  in  those  good  old  times  is  worth  quoting : — **  When  honour, 
virtue,  and  reputation,  are  laid  aside  like  crumpled  ribbons,  the  forlorn  state  of 
matrimony  is  as  much  ridiculed  by  young  ladies  as  by  young  fellows.'* — See  her 
Letters,  Vol.  I. 

It  is  worth  adding,  that  Lady  Mary  was  so  sensible  of  the  superiority  of  her  own 
letters  over  those  of  her  contempoAries,  that  she  makes  the  following  prophecy  of 
their  future  success  '.—**  The  last  pleasant  work  that  fell  in  my  way  was  Madame 
de  Sevign^'s  Letters :  very  pretty  they  are ;  but  I  assure  yon  without  the  least 
vanity,  that  mine  will  be  full  as  interesting  in  forty  years." 

t  See  Pope's  love-letter  to  Lady  M.  W.  Montague,  in  which  he  talks  of  "  Momns 
Ids  project,"  and  gets  in,  neck  and  shoulders,  Herod  and  Herodias,  Jupiter,  and 
Curtins,  to  show  off  his  power  of  •<  wit  and  raillery,"  and  prove  the  strength  of  his 
pasnon  by  the  force  of  his  learning.  **  Before  Addison  and  Swift,"  says  Walpole, 
"  style  was  scarce  aimed  at  even  by  our  best  authors." 

I  **  Mr.  Addison  travelled  through  the  poets,  and  not  through  Italy ;  for  all  hb 
ideas  are  borroi^ed  from  descriptions,  and  not  from  the  reality."— Correjpondbice 
rf  Horace  Walpole, 
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ladies  arc  tiresome  as  the  homilies  of  his  own  '^  good  Mrs*  Norton." 
Gay  (and  perhaps  Arhuthnot  sometimes)  has  alone  given  to  his  letters 
the  charm  of  that  exquisite  simplicity,  which  was  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  talent  of  the  English  La  Fontaine  ;  and  Sterne,  whose 
letters,  though  witty  and  agreeable,  are  affected,  came  rather  too  late 
to  be  offered  as  an  exception  to  the  studied  and  pedantic  style,  which 
left  England  without  a  good  letter-writer,  while  France  justly  boasted 
60  many. 

Good  letter-writing  is  but  good  conversation  carried  on  by  the  pen,  a 
familiar  talking  upon  paper,  the  intimate  chit-chat  of  tlie  fire-side  on 
its  travels  by  post,  not  invented  solely  for  some  "  wretch*s  aid,*'  but 
resorted  to  by  the  fond  and  the  feeling  to  cheat  absence  of  its  pang ;  or 
by  the  intellectual,  and  the  social,  **  for  the  better  carrying  on"  of  that 
intercourse  of  mind  and  imagination,  without  which  life  is  a  blank  ;  or 
by  the  gay,  and  the  gossiping,  for  the  circulation  of  those  petty  interests 
and  every-day  incidents  and  events,  which,  if  important  to  none,  are 
resources  to  all,  which  prevent  time  from  stagnating,  and  which  originate 
ideas,  the  lightness  of  which  gives  temporary  relief  from  the  great  pe- 
nalties of  existence,  deep  thinking  and  deep  feeling.  The  best  letter, 
therefore,  is  that  which  makes  the  least  demand  upon  the  mind,  and 
the  most  upon  the  fancy  and  the  heart.  He  who  writes  to  be  studied, 
rarely  writes  to  be  read  ;  he  who  writes  to  be  admired,  rarely  writes  to 
jdease.  Ye  Sevignes,  and  ye  Ninons,*  to  whom  P esprit  RambouiUet 
was  a  source  of  perpetual  ridicule,  I  invoke  the  careless  spirit  that  per- 
vades your  delightful  letters  to  attest  the  truth  of  the  observation,  and 
to  bear  witness  in  favour  of  the  only  letter-writer  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, who  resembles  or  who  rivals  you !  The  letters  of  Horace  Wal- 
pole  were  written  evidently  d.  trait  dt  plufne,f  carelessly  and  playfully, 
and  yet,  like  those  of  the  goddess  of  his  idolatry,  they  are  eminently 
••  propres  d  fairt  connaitre  Us  manrs,  le  ton,  V esprit,  les  usages  de  son 
terns  ;"  indeed  he  himself  confesses,  in  one  of  his  sketching  details  of 
the  day,  thrown  off  at  a  heat  for  the  amusement  of  George  Montague, 
and  of  his  hero  Harry  Conway,  (whose  character  and  adventures,  by  the 
by,  give  a  sort  of  epic  interest  to  his  correspondence)  that  he  was  "  col- 
lecting the  follies  of  the  age  for  the  benefit  of  posterity."  He  was  in 
fact,  and  oflen  unconsciously,  the  Dangeau  of  his  times  and  class ;  and 
in  the  course  of  his  agreeable  and  epistolary  gossiping,  "  enshrined  in 
amber"  the  ephemeral  "  flies"  of  fashion,  the  autocrats  of  high  society, 
who,  insignificant  in  themselves,  illustrate  by  their  reigning  manners 
and  vices  the  history  of  the  age  in  which  they  flourish,  as  **  Kitcats*' 
and  "  schemers,"  the  despots  of  Cornelis  or  Almack's.^  He  has  also 
— i y 

•  i  allnde  here  to  Ninon't  genuine  letters,  many  of  which  are  to  be  found  scat- 
tered through  the  works  of  St.  Evremond,  and  her  supposed  letters,  addressed  to 
the  Marquis  de  Sevign^.  "  Les  vraies  lettres  de  Ninon,"  says  a  modem  French 
crUic,  *' ^toient  moins  recherch^s  ct  pins  delicates,  qooiqne  le  tour  en  soit  sin- 
gnlier  et  qu'elles  eoient  remplies  de  morale  et  brillantes  d'esprit." 

t  He  says  of  his  own  letters : — *'  I  write  more  trifling  letters  than  any  man 
jiving ;  am  ashamed  of  them  i  and  yet  they  are  expected  of  me." 

X  For  the  schemers  see  Lady  M.  W.  Montague's  letters.  The  following  passage 
from  one  of  Walpole's  letters  contains  a  curious  prediction  of  the  future  supremacy 
of  Almacfc's :— "  Mrs.  Cornelis,  apprehending  the  future  assemhly  at  Almack*s,  has 
enlarged  her  vast  room,  and  hung  it  with  blue  satin,  and  another  with  yellow 
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left  some*  characters  of  metk,  wbbse  names  belong  to  historyy  finer 
and  truer  than  history  herself  could  delineate.  The  true  secret  of 
Horace  Walpole*s  unpopularity  with  a  large  class  of  professional  and 
amateur  literati,  who  deny  his  claims  to  that  reputation  which  genius 
alone  can  give,  is  the  unmitigated  war,  the  guerre  d  la  mort^  which 
he  waged,  almost  from  the  go-cart  to  the  tomb,  against  all  pretension, 
and  against  all  unfounded  and  self-sufficient  claims  to  distinction.  He 
not  only  attacked  those  influential  bodies  corporate^  who  have  obtained 
aathority  over  public  opinion,  merely  by  assuming  it,*  but  with  daring 
scepticism,  and  moral  courage,  he  attacked  the  false  gods  of  the  popular 
worship  of  his  day,  set  up  by  bad  taste,  or  imposed  on  credulity  by 
audacious  talent.t  He  attacked  the  cant  of  War  burton, |  and  the  affec- 
tation of  Rousseau.  He  attacked  the  buckram  heroes  and  heroines  of 
Richardson,  when  it  was  *'  religion  to  adore  them,''§  and  declared  Sir 
Charles  a  bore,  and  Clarissa  a  quiz !  He  attacked  the  authenticity  of 
Ossiau,  when  it  was  deemed  heresy  to  doubt  it.  He  attacked  the  most 
imposing  historical  fallacies,  which  ages  had  consecrated  through  party 
prejudice  down  to  the  present  times.  He  attacked  scientific  pedantry 
in  the  "  old  lady's  logic,"  and  detected  literary  imposition  in  the  person 
of  Chatterton.  -He  attacked  those  solemn  and  sentimental  vices  of 
high  society,  which  were  then  beginning  to  make  their  way  to  England, 
from  the  voluptuous  bowers  of  the  Medici,  to  the  sober  mansions  of  the 
stem  and  rigid  English  gentry  :  I|  and  lastly  and  worst,  the  head  and 
front  of  his  offence,  he  attacked  that  loyalty  which  he  himself  terms 
"the  loyalty  to  Kings  in  possession," — he  attacked  its  alma  mater, 
Oxford,  as  a  "  nursery  of  bigotry  and  nonsense,"ir  and  made  war  upon 
Toryism  in  its  strongest  hold — divine-righted  prerogative,  and  royal  in* 

satin ;  but  Almack's  room,  which  it  to  be  ninety  feet  loog,  proposes  to  swallow  up 
both  hers  BJk  easily  as  Moses's  rod  gobbled  down  those  of  the  lua^cians." 

*  See  bis  admirable  sketches  of  those  <<  rags  of  a  dishclout  ministry,"  which  he- 
has  scattered  through  his  letters ;  particularly  the  Duke  of  NewcasUe.    See  also 
his  letters  to,  and  various  anecdotes  of  Lord  Chatham. 

t "  For  my  writings,  they  do  not  depend  on  venal  authors,  but  on  their  own 
merits  or  demerits.  It  is  from  men  of  sense  they  must  expect  their  sentence,  not 
from  boobies  and  hireling  authors,  whom  I.  have  always  shunned,  with  the  whole 
fry  of  minor  wits,  critics,  and  monthly  censors.*' — H,  WalpoWs  Correspondence, 

t  **  The  tum-coat,  hypocrite,  infidel.  Bishop  Warburton."— /Atd. 

§  <*  There  are  two  more  volumes  come  out  of  Sir  Charles  Graadisoo.  I  shall  de-  • 
tain  them  till  the  last  is  published,  and  net  think  I  postpone  much  of  your  pleasure*- 
For  my  part,  I  stopped  at  the  fourth :  I  was  so  tired  of  sets  of  people  getting  toge- 
ther and  saying,  <  Pray,  Miss,  with  whom  are  you  in  love  ?'  and  of  mighty  good 
young  men,  who  convert  your  Mr.  M.'s  in  the  tiHnkliog  of  a  sermon.'  — Corre- 
spondence  ofH,  Walpole, 

11  <<  On  Wednesday  we  expect  a  third  she* meteor.  Those  learned  luminaries 
the  Ladies  Fomfret  and  W— ^  are  to  be  joined  by  the  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Monta- 
gue. Yon  have  not  been  witness  to  the  rhapsody  of  qiystic  nonsense  which  these. 
two  fair  ones  debate  incessantly,  and  consequenUy  cannot  figure  what  must  be  the 
issue  of  this  triple  alliance  :  we  have  some  idea  of  it.  Only  figure  the  coalition  of 
prudery,  debauchery,  sentiment,  history,  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  meta* 
physics,  all  except  the  second  understood  by  halves,  by  quarters,  or  not  ot  all.  You- 
shall  have  the  journals  of  this  notable  academy."— Correspondence  of  H.JValpole, 

Y  '<  I  was  diverted  with  two  relics  of  St.  Charles  the  martyr,  one  the  pearl  voa 
see  in  bis  pictures,  taken  out  of  his  ear  after  his  foolish  head  was  off;  the  other, 
the  cup  out  of  which  he  took  his  last  sacrament,    lliey  should  be  given  to  that, 
nursery  of  nonsense  and  bigotry,  Oxford."— y^-id. 
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fmllibility  and  martyrdom.*  For  such  an  asMilant,  there  could  he  poMt 
de  salutf  and  there  was  none.  The  hlockheads  of  pretension,  more  par- 
ticularly, flew  to  arms !  a  powerful  body  in  all  times,  '*  car  V empire 
des  bites  est  un  fait  consiatS  dans  Vhistoire :"  and  though  two  genera- 
tions have  nearly  passed  away  since  the  first  hlow  was  struck,  still 
the  rancour  of  assuming  mediocrity,  wounded  in  its  life-nerve,  is  a 
bequest  that  descends  from  generation  to  generation. 

'*£tles  envieux  meurent,  mais  non  pasl'envie."  . 

The  leading  trait  of  Walpole's  intellectual  temperament  was  evi- 
dently a  quick  and  delicate  perception  of  the  truth  of  things,  moral  and 
material,  in  nature  and  art.  The  true  and  unerring  tact,  that  innate  en- 
dowment by  which  the  ridiculous  as  well  as  the  false  (and  the  ridiculous 
is  but  an  amusing  set-off  of  the  false)  is  always  rapidly  got  -at,  lost 
nothing  of  its  perfection  by  his  education  having  been  begun  and 
finished  in  the  closet  of  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  cleverest  ministers 
that  England  ever  possessed.  Shut  up  with  old  Sir  Robert,  tete^ 
d'tite^f  he  learned  ''to  laugh  at  the  madness  of  political  am- 
bition," and  discovered  that  **  happiness  did  not  depend  on  ad- 
ministration and  victories."  In  the  galleries  of  Houghton,  amidst  the 
trophies  of  a  palace,  his  early  taste  for  the  arts  was  developed, 
which  testified  its  exquisite  justness  in  the  learned  and  clever  pre&ce, 
written  almost  in  boyhood,  to  his  **jEdes  IValpolianx.X  It  was  there  too 
he  learnt  *'  what  a  monarch  a  man  was',  who  wanted  nothing,'*§  and 
governed  by  a  conviction,  which  would  have  best  become  a  stoic,  and 
by  a  taste  and  contempt  which  were  evidently  those  of  an  epicurean,  he 
settled  down  early  in  life  an  intellectual  voluptuary,  preferring  en- 
joyment to  fame,  yet  acquiring  the  latter,  which  he  so  well  deserved, 

*  <<  What  foundation  can  there  be  for  snbjectB  derotiD;  themselFCS  to  their 
prince,  If  he  is  bound  by  no  reciprocal  ties  ?  If  they  arc  his  chattels,  his  herd,  his 
property,  oaths  are  frivolotts.  He  has  power  to  punish  them,  if  they  revolt,  whe- 
ther they  are  sworn  to  him  or  not.  To  swear  to  a  kiog  without  reciprocity  from 
him,  is  subjecting  our  souls  to  him  as  well  as  our  bodies.  We  are  to  be  damned  to 
all  eternity,  if  he  makes  his  tyranny  intolerable.  Proclaim  him  Grod  at  once,  God 
alone  can  be  trusted  with  power  over  oar  minds :  God  alone  can  judge  how  much 
we  can  endure*  The  blindest  bigot  to  the  memory  of  Charles  1.  or  James  II.  can- 
not deny  that  both  were  the  original  aggressors.  Had  they  both  acted  conformably 
to  the  constitution  and  laws,  no  man  living  can  think  that  any  part  of  the  nation 
would  have  revolted." — Life  of  Mr,  Thomas  Baker,  by  Horace  fTalpole. 

f  The  following  little  anecdote  is  extremely  illustrative  of  the  tenor  of  the  le/e- 
i'tite  conversations  of  the  father  and  son  during  the  last  two  years  that  they  spent 
together  at  Houghton.  *'  In  one  of  those  summers,  I  forget  which,  desirous  of 
amusing  him,  which  his  ill-health  required,  I  promised  to  rend  tn  him.     He  said 

*  What  will  you  read?'     I  answered,  as  most  young  men  would  to  a  statesman, 

*  History,  sir.*  «  No,  child/  said  he,  *  I  know  that  cannot  be  true.* " — Defection  of 
a  late  forgery  by  H,  H^alpole, 

t  See  also  his  sermon  on  psioting,  preached  at  Houghton,  and  the  picturesque 
descriptions  in  his  own  letters,  while  on  his  travels  in  Italy.  The  following  is  quite 
a  Salvator :— -*<  But  the  road  west,  the  road !  winding  round  a  prodigious  mountain, 
and  surrounded  with  others,  all  shagged  with  hanging  woods,  obscured  with  pines, 
or  lost  in  clouds !  Below,  a  torrent,  breaking  through  cli  A,  and  tumbling  through 
fragments  of  rocks !  Sheets  of  cascades,  forcing  their  silver  speed  down  channelled 
precipices,  and  hasting  into  the  roughened  river  at  the  bottom  !  Now  and  then  an 
old  foot-bridge  with  a  broken  rail,  a  leaning  cross,  a  cottage,  or  the  ruin  of  an 
htrnkxt^n**'-^  Correspondence  of  Horace  fValpole, 

§  See  bis  letters  to  Mr.  Pitt  (Lord  Chatham). 
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wfcOe  simply  occupied  in  pursuit  of  the  former.    So  early  as  his  return 

from  Italy  (and  daring  his  travels)  his  vocation  to  xnrlu^  or  "  tamour 
pour  renquitaiile'*  (as  Rabelais  terms  it)  unequivocally*  declared  itself; 
bat  his  floating  capital  of  taste,  which  was  for  a  time  devoted  to  the 
classic  antique,  properly  so  called,  was  soon  thrown  for  want  of  a 
*' quick  return"  in  England  (where  Roman  antiquities  arc  few  and  bad) 
into  that  fund  so  rich  and  yielding  in  Oreat  Britain,  the  antiquities  of 
the  middle  ages.  England  then  abounded  in  relics  of  the  times  of  the 
Chancers,  the  Spensers,  the  Sidneys,  and  the  Shakspeares,  nelics  then 
neglected  and  unappreciated.  The  "  betweenity "  which  occurred  in  the 
interval  when  the  charming  Gothic  had  declined  and  the  Palladian  had 
not  crept  in,  was  in  every  respect  a  Boeotian  age.  Then  gardens  were 
built,  not  planted ;  and  the  disciples  of  Kent,  Brown,  and  Southcote 
were  still  struggling  through  "  dipt  hedges  and  cockle-shell  avenues  :'* 
while  Sir  William  Temple's  **  natural  walls*'  and  lead-covered  grottoes, 
were  not  yet  quite  out  of  fashion,  and  wildernesses  were  still  composed 
of  straight  walks,  and  caverns  were  lined  with  looking-glasses.*  The 
furniture  of  aristocratic  mansions  was  then  half  German,  half  French; 
cumbrous  not  venerable,  with  all  the  inconveniences  of  the  antique, 
without  its  picturesqueness.  While  ponderous  stuffed  chairs  and  china 
monsters  filled  the  apartments  of  the  descendants  of  the  worthies 
of  Elisabeth's  court,  carvings  by  Gibbons,  and  portraits  by  Holbein, 
were  consigned  to  lumber-rooms;  beds  embroidered  by  the  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  sweet-bags  worked  by  her  maids,  were  left  to  moulder, 
while  a  stiff-backed  bcrgire  from  some  miroirtier's  shop  in  the  Rue 
de  Bac,  or  a  china  sconce  from  Sevres  brought  any  price.  Such 
were  the  neglected  treasures  which  discovered  themselves  to  the  most 
ardent  of  antiquarians  and  collectors  in  his  various  and  delightfully  re- 
corded **  pilgrimages  to  the  holy  lands  of  Gothic  castles  and  abbeys,'^ 
the  hereditary  seats  of  the  Byrons,  the  Howards,  the  Seymours,  the 
Rutsels,  the  Cavendishes,  the  Rutlands,  the  mansions  of  '*  Old  Bess 
of  Hard  wicket/'  and  the  palace-prisons  of  captive  royalty.  It  was  in 
the  low-roofed  chambers,  and  nests  of  closets  of  Monceaux,  Haddon, 
Hatfield,  Newstead,t  Althorpe,  Hinchinbrook,  and  Chatsworth,  that 


•  "  Pope  has  made  a  subteranean  grotto,  which  he  has  furnUhed  with  looking- 
glasses/* — Lady  M.  JV.  Montague, 

t  See  his  mont  amnsing  description  of  Hardwicke  : — ''The  next  is  her  (Mary 
Qneen  of  Scota)  dressing-room  hang  with  patch-work  on  hlack  velret ;  then  her 
state  bed-chamber.  The  bed  has  been  rich  beyond  description,  and  now  hangs  in 
costly  golden  tatters.  The  hangings,  part  of  which  they  say  her  Majesty  worked, 
are  composed  of  figures,  large  as  life,  sewed  and  embroidered  on  black  velrct, 
white  satin,  &c.  and  represent  the  virtues  that  were  necessary  for  her,  or  tliat  she 
was  forced  to  have,  as  Patience  and  Temperance,  &c.  The  fire-screens  are  parti- 
cular, pieces  of  yellow  Telvet,  fringed  with  gold,  hang  on  a  cross  bar  of  wood, 
which  is  fixed  on  the  top  of  a  single  stick  that  rises  from  the  foot.  The  only  furni- 
tore  which  has  any  appearance  of  taste  are  the  table  and  cabinets,  which  are  all  of 
oak  richly  carved.  There  is  a  private  chamber  within,  where  she  lay,  her  arms 
and  atyle  over  the  door.  The  arras  hangs  over  all  tlie  doors.  The  gallery  is  sixty 
yards  long,  covered  with  bad  tapestry,  and  wretched  pictures  of  Mary  herself, 
Elizabeth  in  a  gown  of  sea- monsters,"  &c.  &c. — Correspondence  of  Horace  fValpole. 

f  As  I  returned,  I  saw  Newstead  and  Althorpe  :  the  former  is  the  very  abbey. 
The  great  east  window  of  the  church  remains,  and  connects  with  the  house  {  the 
hall  entire,  the  refectory  entire,  the  cloister  untouched,  with  the  ancirnt  cistern  of 
the  convent,  and  their  arms  on  it ;  a  private  chapel  quite  perfect."— /Wc/. 
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Walpok  drew '*' deeper  and  deeper  stiU*'  from  the  stremi  of  anlsqiui- 
vjanism,  and  was  led  to  nneartli  those  tangible  records  of  past  times, 
which  fill  up  the  blanks  in  history,  with  details  of  society,  infinitely 
more  interesting  than  any  thing  the  scene-painting  pencil  of  the  histo- 
rian can  preserve — for  it  is  curious  to  think  what  a  philosophie  des 
mceurs  may  be  drawn  from  an  enquiry  into  a  china-closet,  or  an  inqui- 
sition held  on  a  lumber-room !  what  epochs  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures may  be  fixed  by  the  dimensions  of  a  cofiee-can,  or  by  the 
fragpraentsof  asuit  of  hangings!  what  traits  of  manners  and  monds  may 
be  fiirnished  by  hoops  of  whalebone  and  bodices  of  buckram,  by  the 
low-cut  stomacher  of  a  Cleveland,  or  the  neglige  of  a  Pompadour, 
and  what  lights  and  illustrations  may  be  thrown  on  such  works 
as  Grammont,  Pepys,  and  Evelyn,  by  the  plunder  of  a  Dowager 
Duchess's  tall-boy,  or  the  exploitation  of  the  coffers  and  clothes-presses, 
the  cupboards  and  dark-closets,  in  which  the  old  mansions  of  old 
families  always  abound. 


WALKS    IN    HOME.* — NO.  III. 

After  the  ceremonial  of  my  presentation^  which  was  ceremonious  enough 
in  all  reason,  I  had  time  and  liberty  to  tura  mv  eyes  and  attention  to  the  rest 
of  the  circle.  They  had  gradually  drawn  back,  and  were  ranged  advantage- 
ously for  inspection  along  the  wall.  The  first  who  struck  my  eye  was  an  Aris- 
tarchus-lookmg  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Abbate  Fea,  in  the  person  of  a  literary 
surseon,  who,af\er  a  slight  pause,  recommenced  descanting,  like  a  person  whose 
authority  had  been  seldom  questioned,  on  the  Chigi  Horace  of  his  master, 
his  emendated  Winklemann,  and  the  '*  Svracusan"  capitals  of  the  Pantheon, 
and  the  Port  of  Ostia,  and  a  variety  or  other  etcetera,  to  which  I  should 
have  listened  with  due  veneration,  had  1  not  perceived  in  the  other  win- 
dow a  tali  meagre  Abb^,  who  every  now  and  then  relaxed  from  his  habi- 
tual sternness,  into  a  long>  lean  sneer,  and,  after  muttering  something  to  his 
next  neighbour  on  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  their  predecessors,  broke 
through  the  first  loophole  he  could  find  in  the  conversation,  into  an  angry 
invective  against  the  "  Tempio  di  Polluce,"  and  vaunted  not  a  little  the  lately 
acquired  designation  of  the  Temple  of  Peace.  I  perceived  I  had  fallen  upon 
a  partizan  of  Nibby,  and  was  not  a  little  amused  at  the  play  of  both  gladia- 
tors.   The  D smiled,  and,  turning  towards  me,  recurred  with  a  sort  of 

sigh  to  those  good  times  and  their  gentlemanlike  sobriety,  when  people  took 
thmgs  on  "authority,'*  and  were  as  orthodox  in  antiquities  as  in  (atth.  This 
was  in  Italian,  but  sufiicicnt  to  convince  me  1  should  listen  and  not 
speak.  The  interruption,  though  momentary,  which  it  produced, 
enabled  three  Englishmen,  fresh  importations  like  myself,  to  advance  *,  and, 
after  the  usual  formulary  on  the  weather,  to  creep,  by  degrees,  into  the 
conversation.  Thev  supported  the  piebald  dialogue,  as  they  could,  with 
a  series  of  timid  blunders.  Anglicised  French,  and  Frenchified  Italian, 
the  esprit  of  their  valet  de  place,  and  the  hon  ton  of  their  postilion.  The 
lapse  into  English  and  reserve  was  frequent.  La  Signora  in  vain  applied 
her  questions :  the  Colosseo,  the  Vatican,  St.  Peter,  were  soon  exhausted  ^ 
there  was  no  real  admiration  for  these  thin^;  the  travellers  had  seen 
them,  '^apr^  les  r^les,"  merely  to  avoid  smgularity.  A  secession  was 
gradually  approaching:  the  Italians,  who  had  already  ceded  the  arena  out  of 
hospitality  to  the  strangers,  had  got  into  one  corner ;  the  Englishmen  soon 
found  themselves  in  another,  and,  afraid  of  Madame,  of  Madame's  dau|;htcr. 


*  Coocluded  from  p.  39. 
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and  oTQaGh-olhcr,  wisbetl  tbemselvflt*  in  secret  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea, 
9»r  in  the  Caff&  des  JMilles  Colonoes  at  Parb^  where  men  mif^ht  eat,  drink, 
and  Me^  without  being  called  on  for  any  personal  contribution,  in  the  way 
4af  words,  to  the  amasement.  A  mUo^vooc,  stolen  kind  of  communication, 
was  comvienced  and  interrupted ;  a  consciousness  of  incivility  chilled  and 
died ;  the  elaborate  atiention  of  the  hostess  was  a  new  circumstance  of  pain, 
and  a  pause  of  ominous  silence  seemed  at  every  moment  iropendins  over  the 
ooi^qgation.  To  add  to  these  miseries,  there  were  no  otner  nelreshments 
than  cold  spring  water,  k  la  Florentine — ^neither  English  tea,  Italian  ices,  nor 
jPrench  poncsh,  to  dispart  and  diversify  the  evening.  But  much  may  be  done;, 
in  its  proper  place,  by  even  the  fluttering  of  a  Ian  ;  and  a  slight  addition  to  our 
ciiiele  Ksctted  us  from  the  weu;ht.of  each  other's  company,  and  ourown.  The 
two  youviger  members  of  the  mmily  had  appeared.  The  door  of  another  small 
apartment,  occasionally  used  as  a  bed-«oom,  was  opened,  and  we  were  invited 
by  theSigdora  to  listen  to  some  music.  The  Italian  voice,  naturally  harsh 
in  conversatioi^  slides  almost  universally  in  its  higher  tones  into  the  richest 
and  boldest  aausical  expression*  Music,  which  with  us  is  an  art  almost 
exotic,  and  iearnt  with  difficulty,  and  always  connected  with  a  sentiment  of 
effort  and  assiduity,  in  this  gifted  nation  appears  the  aboriginal  languf^e  of. 
the  heart,  the  habitual  idiom  of  their  passions/  and  into  which  all  their  feel- 
ings flow  with  the  same  rapidity  and  colouring,  if  1  may  so  express  it,  as  their 
hand  wanders  into  painting.  Their  voice  itself  ihlls  ireely,  like  a  full  stream 
from  an  abundant  source,  and  is  not  wrought,  from  a  meagre  spring,  iwith 
exertion  and  economy,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  us.  Every  one 
sings,  and  every  one  feels  singing ;  there  is  not  only  voice,  but  eav-*a  felicity 
of  oi^ganixatimi  belonaiBg  to  all  classes,  a  part  of  their  inheritance  and  being, 
and  to  which  they  ding  with  exultation,  as  to  a  possession  of  which  they 
cannot  be  deprived,  as  to  their  sun,  their  past  glory,  or  their  climate.  After 
a  pause  of  a  few  moments,  the  last  of  the  party  entered.  1  turned  my  eyes 
to  the  piano :  the  room  was  dimly  lighted ;  the  piano  was  sharp  and  shrill, 
but  it  was  here  used  only  as  a  thread  upon  whiclh  to  hang  a  composition. 

The  niece  of  Madame  D-- was  seated  before  it :  her  attitude  and  attire 

were  ainsular.  Imagine  a  fine  full  brow,  considerably  berond  the  propor- 
tions of  the  antique,,  upon  which  the  riii^ets  of  a  deep  and  warm  cnesnut, 
bordering  upon  black,  were  cast  at  random ;  a  fervent  flush  upon  the  cheek, 
breaking  through  the  usual  hue  of  the  climate ;  a  protruded  and  ei^er  lip, 
and  a  tall  and  somewhat  strong  and  ungraceful  figure :  all  these  elements 
blended  with  traces  of  advancing  years — for  she  had  already  reached  thirty — 
and  rather  ir\)ured  by  the  liberty  of  the  rank  to  which  she  belonged,  and  a 
certain  coarseness  of  tone  and  gesture,  from  which  not  even  the  first  classes  are 
altogether  exempt:  her  language  was  quick,  careless,  and  vehement,  and  did  not 
strictly  belong  to  the  "  bocca  Komana  :"  her  dress  resembled  her  phraseology, 
sinniug  against  most  of  the  rules  of  talon  propriety.  She  threw  her  hands 
over  the  piano  with  an  indiflerence,  which  in  a  Frenchwoman  would  have 
appeared  studied,  and  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  laugh.  The  Signer  Abbate 
had  been  whispering  her,  ann  seemed  called  on  for  an  explication  ;  but  the 
eomplimeot  (for  such  it  was)  was  soon  repeated  with  greater  gravity  aloud  ; 
and  I  found  that  we  were  about  to  liaten  to  an  impxoyisatrice.  *<  Vival" 
cried  the  whole  circle ;  and  "  Viva''  was  echoed  more  &intly  from  the  Eng^ 
U^men  in  the  distance.  Entreaties  were  redoubled,  nor  did  she  resist  tbem 
with  the  obstinacy  and  capriciousness  of  Tigellius.  Then  came  the  subjects. 
"Hie  two  antiquarians  had  divided  on  the  old  dispute  upon  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  the  Pantheon,  and  wished  to  have  something  to  the  glory  ot  each 
of  their  favouiites.  The  Englishmen  suggested  Alfieri — then  Dante ;  neither 
of  which  were  acceptable  to  '*  the  legitimate"  prejudices  of  the  ladies.  Then 
ibe  D  hersdf  was  for  Evander.  or  something  Etruscan ;  and  it  was  at  la^t 
nded,  in  order  to  Teconcile  all  tastes,  in  favour  of  the  "  Cajiiiol.''  I  antici- 
pttod  that  we  should  have  once  more  her  Fasti  unrolled  in  immortal  verse ; 
but  it  was  quite  another  kind  of  perfosaancej  a  <*,ludese  par  iinpar,"  a  mere 
Augusi.^^yOL.  XVII.  NO.  LXVin.  k 
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•game.  The  }ad^  turned  round  and  asked  with  some  degree  of  abruptuess,  To 
what  shall  I  liken  this  Capitol  ?  and  the  antiquarians  with  alacrity  furnished 
every  thin^  that  was  most  unlike  it.  It  was  curious  to  observe  the  balancing 
and  weighini^  of  words  for  this  important  tour  de  farce  of  the  memory  rather 
than  of  the  imagination.  It  was  worthy  of  the  Arcadia  and  its  Daphnises 
and  Damons.  A  Phcenix,  the  sun,  the  ocean,  Giulio  Cesare,  were  put  in 
requisition,  and  each  despatdied  in  a  stanza :  then  it  was  comparea  to  a 
crown,  and  at  last  to  •*  a  aove,"  which  excited  an  exclamation  of  "  Per  Bel- 
lona!'*  from  the  whole  audience.  The  lady  accepted  the  challenge  with 
enthusiasm ;  and,  her  admirers  nodding  with  a  sort  of  "'vi  auguro  un  buon. 
viaggio,"  she  commenced  her  task  with  **  il  Camnidoglio  ^— -com'  una 
Columba,"  &c^  in  a  long  rythmical  swing,  by  which  the  music  was  intended 
to  stilt  up  the  verses,  and  itie  verses  to  do  as  much  on  their  side  for  the  musicl 
The  particulars  of  this  resemblance  I  do  not  at  present  remember;  but  one 
ground  of  comparison  was,  1  believe,  m  the  true  spirit  of  an  English  co- 
nundrum— because  both  dove  and  Capitol  had  **  wmgs"— <*'  ale  aperte  e 
ferme") — and  the  others  were  of  such  a  nature  as  must  have  mizzled  tne  ima- 
gination of  any  other  than  the  chamberlain  of  the  court  of  Denmark.  The 
Dilettanti  hung  their  heads  first  on  one  side,  then  on  the  other ;  and  after  a 
pause,  gave  loose  to  their  judgment  in  a  variety  of  exclamations  : — "  Che 
talento  I" — "  Che  voce  !*' — **  E  divina  l" — **  II  vero  esiro,  per  Bacco !"  were 
heard  from  every  mouth  ;  the  English  *'  damned  with  their  faint  praise,'*  and 

the  D contented  herself  with  a  ''  ^  una  bona  figlia  la  nostra  Emilia," 

and  remained  silent. 

Whilst  these  applauses  were  going  on,  I  had  time  to  steal  away  from  the 
circle,  and  to  walk  towards  the  other  side  of  the  room.  I  had  imagined  that 
JEmilia  would  have  been  immediately  followed  by  her  more  youthful  com- 
panion :  her  years  could  have  proved  no  obstacle ;  and  in  such  society  who 
can  escape  the  honours  of  an  Arcadian  ? — 

*<  Ambo  florentes  etatibus,  Arcades  am  bo 
Et  cantare  pares  et  respondere  parati." 

1  was  much  surprised  at  her  total  indifference.  She  seemed  to  look  upon  a 
dream.  I  made  no  questions;  but  her  mother  nerceived  my  embarrassment, 
and  simply  answering  as  a  matter  of  course, — "  e  inamorata  la  poverina,"  left 
me  to  my  curiosity  and  meditations,  and  returned  to  the  rest  ot  her  guests. 

The  **  inamorata*^  was  seated  on  a  sofa  at  the  end  of  the  room,  her  head 
supported  on  one  hand,  and  the  other  laid  indolently  across  her  knee.  The 
attitude  was  almost  antique.  All  attitudes,  where  nature  is  allowed  her  free 
motion,  more  or  less  slide  into  that  best  and  purest  of  all  her  copies.  She 
differed  as  materially  in  her  appearance  as  in  her  character  from  her  more 
masculine  relative,  and  seemed  "  sicklied  over**  with  a  more  than  ordinary 
proportion  of  feminine  thoughts  and  kind  and  gentle  fantasies.  Her  jet- 
black  hair  was  combed  over  a  marble  countenance,  h  la  Madonna,  without 
ornament,  pretension,  or  care  ;  a  few  ringlets  strayed  from  their  place,  and- 
now  and  then  were  thrown  back,  with  a  g;entle  chiding,  behind  her  head. 
Her  black  eyes  were  closed  frequently,  as  if  to  avoid  all  present  things ;  and 
when  the  duties  of  conversation  sometimes  compelled  her  feebly  to  open  them,* 
they  soon  relapsed  into  th^ir  habitual  heaviness,  and  the  whole  figure  fol- 
lowed them  to  a  state  of  congenial  rest.  It  was  in  these  moments  she  re- 
minded* me  of  the  Cleopatra,  as  it  is  sometimes  named  or  misnamed ;  there 
was  so  much  suffering  and  so  much  quiet,  blended  with  no  small  share  of  real 
beauty  on  the  same  features,  that  no  one  who  had  seen  the  statue  could  avoid 
imagining  it  had  been  translated  from  some  such  original  as  that  before  ine. 
1  advanced,  and  would  have  ventured  into  conversation  :  the  few  words  she 
uttered  were  soft  and  long  and  drowsy,  and  fell  with  a  pleasant  sleepy  tone- 
upon  the  ear,  after  the  violent  musical  declamation  which  we  had  just  heard. 
I  continued :  my  insular  mistakes  soon  lighted  up  a  languid  smile  over  her  pale 
countenance,  and  L  did  not  despair  of  eventually  being  made  acquainted  wiib 
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her  whole  history,  when  I  was  suddenly  called  off  by  her  mother,  who  wat 
then  opening  her  "  Latium"  at  the  unanimous  recjuest  of  all  present,  f>er- 
haps  for  the  hundredth  time  since  its  first  publication.  The  Aobate  looked 
mysteriously  towards  the  stragglers ;  andy  putting  his  lean  finger  on  his  mouth, 
with  an  important  *'  Zitto  I"  instantly  commenced  the  investigation.  He 
was  more  moved  by  Cyclopic  walls  "  as  they  were,"  than  Inamorato  or  Ina- 
morata ;  and  a  single  whisper  would  have  been,  at  such  a  momcnl,  little  less 
than  absolute  Vandalism.  There  is  no  appeal  from  such  judges  at  Rome ; 
there  is  no  salvation  for  a  "  barbaro ;"  ana,  mustering  what  enthusiasm  I 
could,  I  listened  *'  demissis  auriculis"  to  the  lecture. 

The  "  Latium'^  was  spread  out  on  a  large  deal  table,  and  the  opening  of  the 
shrine  occasioned  a  great  stir  amongst  the  antiquaries.  They  were  at  first  suf- 
ficiently decorous  and  temperate ;  but. the  first  arch  on  which  they  stumbled 
threw  them  into  Tuscany,  and  from  thence  into  the  Cloaca  Maxima — the 
scene  of  many  a  former  feud  4  and  the  energetic  battle  which  took  place 
therein  was  so  loud,  both  on  the  side  of  Tarquin  and  his  adversaries,  that  it 
roused  even  the  Inamorata  herself  from  her  poetic  slumbers.  ''  La  Trcgua 
di  Dio— -Signore,  la  Tr^;ua  di  Dio,  pray  let  the  chronology  limp  or  sleep  as  it 
may;  and  as  to  the  claimants,  judge  them  in  the  Rota.'*  Ihe  advice  was 
l^of],  the  company  smiled,  apd  the  Abbate  himself  reluctantly  obeyed.  The 
mspection  of  the  work  proceeded  more  tranquilly.  The  authoress  at  every 
page  told  of  her  *'  hair-breadth  scapes,*'  and  sketched  them  with  spirit  and 
character.  She  is  a  point  in  the  modern  literary  annals  of  the  city ;  and 
though  the  labour  ana  novelty  have  preposterously  enhanced  the  value  of  the 
production  in  her  own  eyes,  it  must  yet  be  remembered,  that  it  is  still  a  work 
of  allowed  merit,  and  an  item  not  only  curious,  but  instructive,  in  the  topo- 
graphical catalogue.  She  travelled  over  the  whole  of  Latium  herself,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  undertaking :  she  penetrated  into  the  interior  of  the  country 
almost  alone,  to  the  haunts  of  banditti,  through  woods  of  ilex,  over  ox- 
ploughed  roads,  to  caverns  and  ruins,  through  snakes  and  freebooters,  and 
oanger  and  privation,  and  hunger  and  fever,  and  accomplished  her  object 
with  a  considerable  loss  both  of  health  and  money.  This  sacrifice  of  all  to 
an  object  of  intellectual  glory  is  characteristic  and  Ivoman ;  nor  could  I  avoid 
sympathising  in  the  satisfaction  with  which  she  recurred,  in  the  presence  of 
her  family,  to  those  happiest  days  of  her  whole  life.  Her  keen,  sunk  eyes 
enlarged  and  brightened,  ner  little  bent  fi^re  dilated  with  a  sort  of  nervous 
affection,  and  she  re-entered  abruptly  and  involuntarily  into  silence.  Her  feel- 
ings were  at  work  within  her  j  she  turned  her  head  away,  and  I  could  not 
perceive  her  tears. 

This  pause  in  the  conversation  was  soon  filled  up  by  an  *'  £xcursus''  on 
Cyclopic  walls  ingtnere*  one  of  the  combatants  holding  that  they  were  so 

•  The  *<  Cyclopic,'*  as  it  is  technically  called,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; 
the  first,  rvde  nad  inform  attempta  at  architecture,  of  which  the  remains  of  Ilryiis 
may  be  quoted  as  examples.  The  second,  an  improvement  on  the  former;  the 
fitoaes  partly  shaped  by  art,  and  partly  in  their  rough  state  like  the  Tirynthian,  of 
which  there  are  numerous  instances  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  The  third,  when  wboUy 
formed  by  art,  as  in  most  of  the  Italian  towns,  the  Cyclopic  walls  of  Athens,  &c. 
The  walls  of  Tiryns  are  huge  rough  masses  of  gigantic  size  tumbled  one  upon  the 
other  :  the  interstices,  which  were  necessarily  left  between  them,  were  filled  up  by 
smaller  stones,  which  time  has  long  since  stolen  from  their  places,  and  produced  such 
intervals  that  the  traveller  can  with  great  facility  pnas  through  them.  It  is  just 
Boeh  an  effort  of  brute  strength  as  the  aborigines  might  be  supposed  to  have  audo  in 
order  to  defend  themselves  against  their  eaeroies.  The  second  class  is  wrought  to 
K  fair  and  smooth  front,  but  the  same  process  of  filling  up  the  spaces  between  the 
larger  masses  appears  to  have  been  adopted.  There  is  every  probability  that,  like 
the  buUdlngs  in  ligypt,  th^  were  not  worked  to  this  face  until  after  they  had  been 
pal  np.  llie  tltird  class,  the  perfection  of  the  two  others,  were  shaped  for  their 
colloeatioa,  before  they  were  put  together,  and  are  to  be  found  in  middle-sized 
polygonal  masses  without  any  interval  whatever.    One  of  the  most  perfect  of  tho 
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called  by  "  courtesy*'  as  a  mere  hynerbole,  or  "  hyper-epithet,"  the  other,  that 
they  were  honajide  fabrications  ot  the  Cyclops  and  their  relations.  Emilia 
vehemently  declared  for  the  giants,  **  whom  she  always  admired,**  but  her 
auni,  with  more  discretion,  oracularly  pronounced  that  whether  erections  of 
the  Titans,  Cyclops,  Laestrysons,  or  their  cousin-germans^  history  did  not 
aver,  but  that  in  all  cases  they  were  ''a(ler  their  manner,"  or  ''of  their 
school,"  as  evidently  appeared  from  the  remains  themselves.  The  parties 
then  galloped  off  to  Tiryns  for  the  remains,  where  they  continued  without 
much  satisfaction  for  some  minutes,  and  then  returned  home.  Next  came 
sneers  at  Micali,  and  conjectures  on  the  "Autochthones"  of  the  Roman 
soil ;  for  the  same  anti-Etruscan  spirit  seems  still  to  exist  at  Rome  as  in  the 
time  of  the  Tarquins.  The  Abbate  got  into  a  reverie  on  the  Lydians,  and 
there  was  but  one  step  further  \o  the  Phenicians,  who,  as  all  know,  lie 
invitingly  on  the  high  road  to  E^pt.  1  saw  that  we  should  soon  be  at  the 
Tower  of  Babel,  for  the  "  Origini  Etrusche"  had  more  than  once  been  men- 
tioned, and  we  had  already  len  both  Gori  and  Lanzi  at  a  great  distance  he- 
hind  us  ;  when,  after  some  general  commendations  of  the  engravings  (after 

drawings  by  the  D ,  and  executed  with  all  the  aridity  of  the  Continental 

schools)  we  saw  the  last  pages  of  the  work  approaching  with  a  sort  of  sup- 
pressed pleasure.  It  was  finally  shut  up  for  another  amusement,  somewhat 
less  intellectual,  but  which  is  still  more  characteristic  of  th«  "  mezzo  ceto** 
entertainments  of  Rome. 

The  lady,  to  whom  we  were  so  much  indebted  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening,  had  retired  for  a  few  moments  unperceived,  and  was  now  re-enter- 
ing u  itn  a  large  basket  in  her  arms.  I  imagined  that  a  poetess  could  carry 
nothing  but  laurels  and  roses ;  and  my  surprise  was  extreme,  when  I  saw  her 
throw  upon  the  deal-table,  where  we  haa  been  reading,  a  larse  quantity  of 
bran.  Tiiis  was  spread  out  with  much  ceremony  by  the  long  lean  hands  of 
the  antiquarian  Abbate,  and  in  a  short  time  formed  a  mound  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  table,  which  I  at  first  believed  to  be  intended  for  an  illustration 
of*'  the  Agger"  of  Servius  Tullus,  or  designed  to  represent,  as  well  as  it 
could,  "  the  Spina"  of  the  now  pseudo-circus  of  Caracalla.  In  a  little  time 
an  appeal  was  made,  like  a  proclamation  at  the  Consualia,  to  all  the  Signori 
Cavalieri  present,  to  take  their  places  in  the  moment,  as  the  game  was  to  be 
commenced  forthwith.  The  pith  and  point  of  the  game  was  like  our 
Twelfth  Night's  cake,  a  sort  of  child's  play  search  at  hide  and  seek.  A 
small  piece  of  money  was  concealed  in  the  mound  just  mentioned  by  the  fair 
"  arbitress  of  the  elegancies,"  and  the  fortunate  finder  became  entitled  to  the 
amount.  After  numerous  rounds,  which  called  up  many  an  unsophisticated 
laugh  from  this  easily-amused  people,  and  from  none  more  than  from  our 
antiquarians,  whose  enjoyment  of^  these  ordinary  pleasures  was  in  perfect 
proportion  and  keeping:  with  their  authority,  the  games  were  declared  to  be 
closed,  and  the  lady  of  the  house  was  pronounced  the  victor,— the  only  per- 
son to  whom  the  Abbate  would  have  ceded  with  pleasure  the  enjoyment  of 
the  expected  prize.  He  threw  himself  back  in  tiis  chair,  and  after  a  free 
exhibition  of  nis  mirth,  quoted  two  verses  from  the  Phosnissse,  which  were 
intended  for  his  own  consolation  and  excuse,  and  the  greater  exaltation  of 
his  lady  patroness.  The  guests  were  about  to  rise,  when  their  attention  was 
again  arrested  by  the  piano :  it  apjieared  a  favourable  opportunity  for  entreat- 


kind  arc  tUe  walls  of  Fondi ;  the  walls  of  Cortona,  Orvicto,  belong  rather  to  the 
llryothian.  This  third  class  was  preserved  to  a  comparatively  late  period:  and 
the  **  lastrication*'  of  the  roads  of  Uie  Romans,  still  iu  use  in  most  parts  of  £ltruria 
from  Viterbo  to  Florence,  is  an  example  of  its  application  to  paving.  The  same 
style  may  be  traced  not  only  from  Asia  through  Greece  to  Italy,  but  from  thence  on 
tj  Spain,  llie  ruins  of  Numantia  (now  MurWedo)  aro  here  and  there  intersected 
l>y  the  Cyclopic.  The  singular  construction  observable  at  the  gate  of  the  Lions  at 
Myceo»  does  not  come  under  any  of  these  classes  :  it  seems  to  have  suggested  the 
first  idea  of  the  Hellenic 
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ing  the  "  Inamorata,"  wha  had  hardly  changed  her  place,  to  close  the  even- 
ing "  con  qaella  canzone  che  1e  andava  piii  al  genio,"  a  request  resisted  by 
Done  but  with  difficulty,  and  least  of  alf  by  those  whose  food  is  poetry  and 
music.  So  said  the  disciple  of  Fea,  but  the  lady  seemed  to  be  or  a  different 
opinion.  She  rose  reluctantly,  and,  with  a  complaining  glance  towards  her 
mother,  sate  down  slowly  before  the  piano  ;  and  raising  her  large  black  eyes 
to  Heaven,  which  were  stilt  full  of  that  languor  and  melancholy  which  Guido 
casts  into  all  his  heads,  without  excepting  even  his  Herodias,  and  then 
throwing  them  down  with  all  her  curls  upon  the  instrument,  where  she  re- 
mained pausing  for  some  time,  she  began  with  a  trembling  amongst  the 
notes,  and  at  hist  broke  out  in  the  air  and  words  so  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  "  O  Roma,  Roma,  non  sei  piii  come  era  prima,*' 
which  will  hardly  bear  a  translation  into  any  language  the  simplicity  of  which 
is  less  musical  than  that  of  the  Italian.  She  sung  this  with  a  strange  inter- 
mixture of  personal  feeling:  the  great  majority  of  the  company  were  ad- 
mirers of  things  as  they  are,  but  there  is  tio  Roman  who  unconsciously  has 
not  at  times  some  vague  yearnings  after  the  past.  In  the  present  instance  it 
was  peculiarly  obser\-abIe :  personal  afBictions  seemed  blended  at  this  mo- 
ment wiih  the  gloomiest  fortunes  of  a  fallen  country;  there  was  scarcely  one 
present  who  had  not  a  grievance  and  a  pain  to  bind  up  with  the  silent  wrongs 
and  misfortunes  of  Italy.  1  saw  the  Aboate  at  first  whispering  his  neighbours 
something  about  the  ancient  Naeuis,  and  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  and  the 
perishing  of  the  very  site  of  Troy ;  but  an  influence  of  a  more  home  and 
powerful  nature  soon  fell  upon  him — he  listened  attentively  with  his  hands 
crossed  and  his  head  bent  down,  and  walked  away  with  '^  Giace  I'alta 
Cartago*'  to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  while  the  rest  of  his  companions  re- 
mained silent  in  a  ring  round  the  piano  some  time  after  the  canzone  had  alto- 
gether ceased. 

The  first  word  almost  which  was  spoken  was  the  "  Felicissime  Nottef 
the  beautiful  evening  farewell  of  the  Italian  ;  and  after  "  many  thanks  for 
their  entertainment,"  a  peculiarly  Roman  fashion,  I  found  the  company 
gradually  dropping  otf ;  my  countrymen  were  amongst  the  first  who  had  re- 
tired, anxious  as  usual  to  avoid  each  other,  and^  not  feeling  myself  particu- 
larly well  armed  for  a  tSie  d  Hie  with  any  of  the  remaining  party,  I  thought 
it  more  judicious  as  soon  as  possible  to  imitate  their  example.  I  had  scarcely 
opened  the  door  of  the  anti-chamber,  when  I  perceived  by  the  moonlight, 
half-way  down  the  staircase,  the  three-cornerea  hat  of  the  Abbate,  and  his 
long  a'rms  in  violent  agitation,  and  heard  him  engaged  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  bis  voice  in  a  stormy  debate  with  his  neighbour  on  the  extent  of  Rome 
anterior  to  Aurelian,  and  whether  ws  were  than  standing  in  the  ancient  Via 
Lata,  or  not.  I  had  not  yet  read  Nardini,  nor  dispuied  with  Nibby,  nor 
walked  with  R^,  and,  wishing  to  preserve  my  neutrality  as  long  as  I  could, 
I  glided  by  the  combatants  with  haste  into  the  modem  street,  and  took  the 
way  through  the  Fontana  Trevi,  by  the  Piazza  degli  Apostolic  to  my  own 
habitation. 

In  my  way  through  these  narrow  lanes,  contrasting  so  strongly  with  the 
squares  and  *'  Fora,"  both  of  the  ancient  and  modem  city^  and  lighied  only 
with  a  gloomy  kind  of  twilight  from  the  reflection  of  the  moon  on  the  upper 

Eart  of  the  opposite  houses,  1  had  full  time  to  mminate  on  the  circle  which  I 
adjust  lefL  I  could  not  help  remarking  a  very  striking  difference  between 
these  ''  evenings,"  and  those  to  which  a  stranger  is  generally  introduced  in 
his  wanderings  in  the  North.  The  two  classes  are  there  so  demarcated  one 
from  the  other,  that  there  is  hardly  any  neutral  territory  distinguishable  on 
which  they  might  occasionally  come  into  parley  and  contact.  They  stand 
like  enemies  in  perpetual  observation,  and  habit  and  etiquette,  like  a  sanitary 
copdon,  are  ever  present  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  communion  and  con- 
tagion. The  result  is^  that  they  form,  ioio  cceh,  separate  and  often  op- 
posed communities — ^tbeir  domestic  government,  matmerst  and  ideas  are 
those  of  a  state  within  a  state;  they  belong  often  to  different  periods  of  civi- 
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lizatiooj  and  nerer  can  recognize,  but  in  its  first  principles,  the  same  code  of^ 
thought  or  aciion.  In  free  countries  these  anomalies  are  still  more  conspi- 
cuous :  the  very  functions  attached  to  the  different  orders  of  the  state,  and  tnc 
privileges  connected  with  their  exercise,  imply  a  much  greater  necessity 
for  nicely  graduatins  their  different  ranks.  The  upper  classes  in  the  North, 
from  education  and  habit,  have  contracted  a  certain  "  ad  unguem"  delicacy 
of  manner  and  mind,  lying  frequently  between  fastidiousness  and  effeminacy  ^ 
but  the  middle  orders  on  whom  the  real  and  stem  interests  of  life  generally 
fall,  in  commercial  countries  in  partfcular,  where  they  work  in  some  manner 
for  the  world  at  large,  are  proportionably  narrow,  rude,  and  exclusive.  In 
Italy  commerce  is  a  secondary  consideration  ;  and  in  Rome  it  may  almost  be 
said  not  to  exist  at  all,  or,  if  it  occasionally  appear,  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
Arts,  the  great  staple  of  the  city,  and  contributes  rather  to  increase  than  di- 
minish the  ruling  passion  of  the  inhabitants.  The  result  is  obvious :  the  very 
ranks,  which  in  other  countries  are  most  removed  from  all  elegant  occupa- 
tion^ are  here  more  or  less  tinged  with  a  peculiar  character  of  intellectual 
pre-eminence;  the  conversation  of  the  lowest  circles  is'moreor  less  coloured 
with  allusions  to  the  very  wide  range  of  topics  which  every  department  of 
the  Arts  must  necessarily  embrace ;  and  this,  from  its  frequency  and  oppor- 
tunity of  indulgence,  becomes  at  last  a  maniire  d'Sire, — the  natural  growth 
of  their  mind  and  climate,  and  not  an  affectation  borrowed  from  the  class 
immediately  above  them.  With  this  natural  enjoyment  of  refined  pleasures, 
there  is  conjoined  a  certain  .dislike  for  all  the  more  ordinary  occupations  of 
life,  abundance  of  indolence,  and  a  perfect  apathy  for  most  of  those  genera! 
principles  of  morals  and  politics,  the  taste  for  which  belongs  so  eminently  to 
all  classes,,  high  or  low,  in  England.  The  "  dulce  otium  ac  pene  omni  ne- 
goHo  pulchriut**  is  the  short  and  expressive  creed  of  their  philosophy ;  and  iu 
no  country  has  philosophy  a  more  contented  sect  .for  her  worshippers.  There 
is  less  exertion  than  with  the  French,  less  reserve  than  with  us,  and  as  much 
social  pleasure  and  kindness  perhaps  as  with  either.  *'  Urbanity"  combines 
both.  It  is  the  appanage  of  all  ranks,  and  you  meet  it  even  in  the  peasant 

These  reflections  carried  me  insensibly  to  the  Tref  i,  the  sound  of  whose 
waters  falling  through  the  "  friendly  stillness"  of  the  night,  and  audible  at  a 
great- distance,  immediately  arrested  my  attention.  It  was  like  the  rushing 
of  a  cataract  on  the  heart  of  a  luxurious  city.  I  approached  it  sideways,  and 
soon  stood  before  lU  Madame  de  Stael  places  her  Corinna  near,  and  Lord  N. 
sees  her  figure  in  the  water;  this  is  possible  in  summer.  When  I  saw  it,  it 
was  in  all  the  turbulence  and  confusion  of  a  natural  phenomenon.  The 
Fontana  is  a  compilation  of  excellence  and  defect:  a  Castellum  Aquse,  (the 
termination  of  the  Palazzo  Poli.)  a  reservoir  below,  into  which  seems  to 
•burst  the  whole  of  the  unrivalled  *'Aqua  Virgo,"  through  rocks  and  frag- 
ment} tempestuously  cast  together,  a  figure  of  Neptune,  with  his  accomjiany- 
ing  Tritons  ;  these  are  .the  elements  of  the  composition.  The  original  con- 
ception is  grand,  and  of  that  clear  and  comprehensive  style  which  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  republic  and  the  'early* empire.  Nothing  could  be  nobler 
than  heapmg  thus  this  scene  of  Nature  in  a  city,  and  then  striking  through  it 
a  fierce  and  bold  passage  for  the  crowding  waters.  The  accompaniments  are 
in  part  well  imagined,  and  as  ill-executed.  The  Neptune  is  a  good  applica- 
tion of  the  Athenian  fable,  but  the  style  in  which  it  is  translated  is  feeble, 
modern,  and  mannered — the  Tritons  and  their  horses,  flung  at  random  with 
little  propriety  over  the  rocks,  are  of  as  starved  and  sickly  a  temperament  as 
if  they  had  been  intended  for  the  Academic  de  Musique.  The  Castellum 
Aquae^  in  partnership  with  a  palace,  is  absurd  ;*  it  is  bringing  the  desert 
into  a  drawing-room.     As  to  the  ornaments,  nothing  can  be  more  washy  ; 

*  The  paUce,  as  may  be  conceived,  suffered  materiiiUy  from  the  coonexioo. 
It  was  notoriuus  for  its  damp  and  decay,  until  purchased,  together  with  the  duke- 
dom,, by  the  Duke. of  Bracciano  (Torlonia)  for  his  eldest  sent  aad  restored  to 
something  like  former  magnificeuce  on  his  marriage. 
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tbe  stucco-looking  style  of  the  Corinthian  architecture,  the  incrustations,  the 
windows,  the  fritter  and  meagreness  of  all  the  parts,  are  only  worse  than  the 
two  side-statues.  They  throw  an  appearance  of  incongruity  over  the  whole. 
A  Castellum  Aouae  should  be  as  severe  as  tbe  "opus  quadratum"  of  the  Ca- 
pitol, pardcularty  with  such  a  base ;  if  ornament  is  to  be  tolerated,  let  tro- 
phies like  those  of  Marius  be  appended.  Any  thing  is  better  than  the  finery 
of  a  palace,  and  the  inscriptions  and  taste  of  a  modern  Pope. 

The  square,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  is  a  ragged  disorderly  club  of  houses 
which  should  be  got  rid  of;  the  enormous  length  of  the  palace  would  have 
furnished  with  beauty  and  advantage  one  whole  side.  As  it  is,  it  is  of  liftle 
monient ;  evenr  thing  is  forgotten  in  the  waters— they  overcome  every  ab- 
surdity and  deKct,  and  are  the  only  idea  which  remains  of  the  Fountain. 

I  hurried  my  steps  through  the  remaining  streets,  and  at  last  reached  the 
Propaganda.  It  was  twelve  o'clock,  not  a  stir  in  the  whole  city  ;  watched 
and  watchers  had  gone  to  sleep ;  dogs  and  carriages  had  ceased  their  noises, 
and  the  same  stars  which  had  shone  out  on  Romulus  and  Caesar,  still  looked 
down  with  undiminished  glory  on  the  follies  and  vanities  of  their  successors. 


THE    BURIAL    OF    WILLIAM    THE    CONQUEROR. 

A  very  remarkable  account  is  given  in  Sismondi's  Histoire  des  Fran^ais  (vol.  iv. 
p.  481)  of  the  drcomstances  attending  the  death  and  burial  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. It  is  thus  concluded—"  Enfin  le  corps  £toit  d^jk  depos^  dans  la  fosse,  et 
avant  qa*on  le  recouvrit  de  terre,  Gialebert,  £v6que  d'Evreux,  prononcait  son  pa- 
D^yrique;  lorsqu'on  Normand,  nomm^  Ascelin,  se  leva  da  milieu  de  la  foule,  et 
s'^ria  2i  haute  voiz,  '  Get  bom  me  doot  vous  venez  de  prononcer  I'^oge,  vous  allez 
I'enterrer  dans  une  terre  qui  est  i  nioi.  f  ci  m^me  6toit  ma  maisoa  patemelle,  et  tl 
Teoleva  k  mon  P^re  cootre  toute  justice,  sans  jamais  la  lui  payer,  pour  y  bAtir 
cette  Eglise.  Je  vous  inteitlis,  au  nom  de  Dieu,  de  couvrlr  le  corps  du  Ravfsseur, 
avec  une  terre  qui  m'appartient.'  Cetl%  protfstation  frappa  de  componction  lea 
Seigneurs  et  les  Ev^ques  qui  Tentendirent ;  ils  firent  immddiatement  autonr  du 
eercacil  une  coUecte  pour  racheter  d' Ascelin,  le  place  m^aie  oh  aon  Souverain 
seroit  enterr^ ;  ils  lui  promirent  que  plus  tard  on  le  <iompeaseroit  pour  la  perte  de 
son  heritage,  et  ils  loi  tinrent  parole ;  car  le  fait  qa*i1  avait  rappel^  6tait  de  noto- 
riety pnblique." 

LowLT  upon  his  bier 
The  royal  Conqueror  lay  ^ 

'Baron  and  Chief  stood  near. 
Silent  in  war-array. 

Down  the  long  minster's  aisle 

Crowds  mutelv  gazing  stream'd  ; 
Altar  and  tomb  tne  while 

Through  mists  of  incense  gleam'd. 

And  by  the  torch's  blaize 

The  sutely  priest  had  said 
Hiffh  words  of  power  and. praise 

To  the  glory  of  the  dead. 

They  lower'd  him,  with  the  sound 

Of  requiems,  to  repose ; 
When  froni  the  throngs  around 

A  solemn  voice  arose : — 

**  Forbear !  forbear  I"  it  cried  j 

*'  In  the  Holiest  Name  forbear ! 
He  hath'conauer'd  regions  wide. 

But  he  shall  not  slumber  there  1 

<'  By  the  violated  hearth 

Which  made  way  for  you,  pnmd  shrine ; 

By  the  harvests  which  this*  earth 

Hath  borne  for  me  and  mine  %  ' 
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By  the  h&mt  e'en  here  o'«nbrowi^« 
On  my  brtifbren's  tNKive  spot ; 
Henee !  wiih  his  datk  renewn. 
Cumber  o«r  birth-place  not  I 

*'  Win  my  aire's  unransom'd  fiefd. 

O'er  whieh  your  censers  wave* 
To  the  buried  spoiler  yield 

Soft  slumbers  in  the  grave  ? 

«  The  tree  before  him  fell 

Which  we  cherisb'd  many  a»  year. 
But  its  deep  root  jfet  shall  sfrell. 

And  heave  against  his  bier  I 

"  l^e  land  that  I  have  tiM'd. 

Hath  yet  its  brooding  breast 
With  my  Home's  white  ashes  filPd, 

And  it  shall  not  give  hira  rest ! 

"  Each  pillar's  massy  bed 

Hath  been  wet  by  weepicM  eyes 
— Away  I'  bestow  your  Dead 

Where  no  wrong  against  him  cries." 

Shamt  glowed  on  each  dark  face 

Of  those  proud  and  sieel-gtrt  men. 
And  they  botlght  with  gold  a  place 

For  their  leader's  dnst  e'en  tnen. 

A  UttUi  earth  for  him 

Whose  baDDCf  fiew  so  iar  I 
*^ADd  a  peasant's  tale  could  dios 

The  iiame>  a  natieii*t  scar! 

One  deep  voida  thus  arose 

From  a  heart  which  wrongs  had  riven— 
Oh  1  who  shall  number  those 

That  were  but  heard  in  Heaven  2 

F.  H. 
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Abou-Josephf  and  Abetard  and  Ehisa, 

Abou-Joseph  was  chief-justice,  or  chancellor^  under  the  caliph 
Haroun  Al  Raachid.  We  introduce  him  here*  like  a  crow  among  our 
pigeons  and  birds  of  paradise,  to  show  the  very  different  eye  with 
which  Haroun  regarded  his  own  loves,  and  those  of  his  friend  Giafar. 
The  chancellor's  conduct  will  ediiy  us  too. 

Haroun  conceived  a  passion  for  one  of  the  slaves  of  his  brother 
Ibrahim,  and  ofifered  thirty-thousand  dinars,  or  crowns  of  gold,  for 
her.  Ibrahim  was  not  unwilling  to  oblige  his  brother,  but  unfortu- 
nately had  made  a  vow  never  to  sell  or  give  her  to  any  body.  Seeing, 
however,  the  caliph's  violent  inclination,  who  insisted  upon  having  her 
at  whatever  price,  he  consulted  Abou-Joseph  upon  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  following  was  the  chancellor's  opinion : — "  Here  is  perjury 
to  be  avoided.  You  must  half  give  her,  and  half  sell  her."  Ibrahim, 
delighted  with  this  expedient,  dospaich^  her  instantly  to  his  brother 
the  caliph,  who  on  his  part  lost  no  time  in  psying  for  half  of  the  lady, 
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tbe  tOB  diat  he  had  prt>iiii«ed  for  the  wbok  enchaDlreis.  Od  the  other 
hand,  Ibrahim,  cfaarmed  at  being  delivered  from  a  dilemma  so  embar- 
raaiiug',  made  over  tbe  money  on  the  spot  to  the  ehancellor. 

Another  obetacle,  howerer,  presented  itself*  Harovn  might  reeeire 
the  lady  as  a  slave ;  but,  as  she  had  been  his  brother's  mistress,  he 
coald  not  accept  her  in  the  like  capacity,  till  she  had  passed  through 
the  hands  of  a  third  person.  The  law,  which  mised  the  difficulty,  was 
called  upon  to  get  rid  of  it  They  consulted  Abou-Joeeph.  Abon* 
Joseph  advised,  that  the  lady  should  be  married  to  one  of  the  slaves  of 
the  royal  household,  on  condition  of  his  divorcing  her  immediately 
after  the  ceremony.  The  marriage  was  sc^emnized  without  delay ;  but 
the  slave,  enamoured  of  bis  new  spouse,  would  not  hear  of  the  divorce, 
though  ten  thousand  dinars  were  offered  to  propitiate  him. 

Bdiold  dUemma  the  third,  and  Abou-Joseph  again  called  upon  to 
help  out  the  caliph.  It  may  be  wondered,  why  the  prince  that  put  his 
vtaiers  and  friends  to  death,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  ortlenng  heads  to 
be  cut  off,  did  not  get  rid  of  his  ri? al  after  the  same  fashion.  But  ce« 
remony  most  be  attended  to.  Law,  if  possible,  must  be  observed  in 
committing  injustice.  The  greatest  despots,  for  obvious  reasons,  are 
wilUng  to  unite  the  forms  of  law  with  the  violations  of  decency ;  as 
Henry  the  Eighth  (who  would  have  made  an  excellent  caliph)  did 
among  us»  *  The  Barmecides  were  destroyed  in  due  course  of  law ; 
and  with  similar  decorum,  A  bou- Joseph  was  called  upon  to  find  out  a 
law  for  what  was  illegal  in  the  caliph's  wishes*  He  was  not  at  a  loss. 
The  slave,  who  refused  to  give  up  his  wife,  was  still  a  slave ;  and  Ha* 
roun  was  his  master,  and  had  a  right  to  make  a  present  of  him.  The 
efaanoellor  pronounced,  that  a  woman  cannot  be  the  wife  of  her  slave. 
*'  Give  the  man,"  said  he,  "  to  his  wife,  and  she  will  be  his  wife  no 
longer."    The  man  was  given^  and  the  lady  received  back. 

Uaroun,  in  bis  gratitude,  then  made  a  present  to  the  chancellor  of 
the  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold  he  had  offered  to  the  man ;  and  the 
lady,  who  was  pleased  to  belong  to  a  great  prince  instead  of  his  slave, 
begged  his  acceptance  of  a  like  sum,  in  order  to  evince  hers.  "  Thus," 
remarks  D'Herbelot,  ''this  dexterous  lawyer  made  fifty  thousand 
pieces  of  gold  in  a  single  night." 

Another  Anecdote  of  this  chancellor  is  worth  picking  up,  as  we  go. 
It  ahows,  that  however  great  the  fortune  he  realized,  and  tbe  subtleties 
that  helped  him  to  it,  there  have  been  judges  to  whom  he  might  have 
set  an  example  in  the  article  of  modest  acquirement.  Having  con- 
fessed one  day  his  inability  to  settle  a  question  that  was  brought  before 
him,  he  was  reprehended  for  getting  so  rich,  while  he  was  so  incompe- 
tent to  his  office.  "  Excuse  me,*'  said  the  judge ;  <'  I  am  paid  for  what 
I  really  do :  if  I  were  paid  for  what  I  do  not,  all  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  would  not  remunerate  me." 

We  have  used  the  word  Love  in  speaking  of  the  calipVs  passion. 


*  The  aotbority  of  a  caliph  was  religions  as  well  as  civil.  He  was  Commander  of 
tbe  Fahhfttl  in  a  priestly  as  well  as  princely  sense.  Henry  had  theology,  pomp, 
hmry,  and  the  taste  for  decapltatiott ;  and  he  declared  himself  God's  Tice-gereot 
npen  earth,  and  Head  of  the  Church.  Furthermore,  he  kept  a  buffoon ;  and  like 
Haronn»  had  a  pet  casuist  for  chancellor,  who  was  at  hand  to  extricate  him  from 
those  little  informalities  and  agreeable  remorses  of  conscience,  which  he  indulged 
is  by  way  of  sauce  to  Ms  appetite. 
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Padsion  (which  signifies  suSWng)  is  a  proper  term  for  any  speoierof 
violent  longing,  whether  for  slaves  on  the  part  of  a-  caliph,  or  new 
shoes  on  that  of  a  sultana.    There  are  persons  who  say  they  are  fond 
of  carp,  and  fond  of  asparagus ;  and  in  many  instances  we  are  bound 
to  believe  them.    The  same  persons  might  use  the  word  "  passion"  with 
equal  propriety,  especially  when  sufiering  under  the  double  misery  of 
desire  for  the  carp,  and  indignation  at  seeing  it  ill-dressed.     But  we 
are  anxious  to  use  the  word  Love  with  propriety.     The  caliph  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  in  love  with  the  slave :  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  ;    unless  we  knew  the  history  of  his  first  approaches,  or  the 
manner  in  which  he  treated  her  afterwards.     But  to  express  the  animal 
passion,  even  in  its  most  graceful  aspect,  some  middle  term  ought  to  be 
invented,  between  the  epicure's  fondness  for  his  carp,  and  that  wish  to 
give  as  well  as  receive  happiness  in  return  for  the  pleasure  afforded  by 
delightful  qualities,  which  constitutes  love.     We  shall  not  sully  these 
pages  with  a  term  which  may  suggest  itself  to  the  cynical  or  the  aus- 
tere.    The  passion  it  signifies  is  not  far  distant  from  hate ; — "  hard  by 
hate,"  says  the  poet,  in  an  awful  passage.  (Paradise  Lost,  Book  1, 
V.  417.)     But  to  say  a  man  is  in  love,  when  he  desires  nothing  but  his 
own  fugitive  satisfaction,  perhaps  at  the  expense  of  the  lasting  comfort 
of  another,  is  an  absurdity,  which,  however  it  may  be  reckoned  a  phi- 
losophical common-place  to  expose  it,  ought  not  the  less,  on  that  ac- 
count,  to  meet  with  exposure.     There  are  philosophical  common- 
places, which  it  should  be  the  business  of  men  of  letters  to  render  popu« 
lar  common-places  ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.     We  every  day  hear  the 
word  misapplied  by  very  decent  people : — **  So  and  so  is  in  lovt  :"-^ 
*'  Who  would  have  fancied  that  S.  could  be  tn  /ove  with  B.  ?— ^D.'s  tem- 
per will  be  better  now,  for  she  is  in  lovt  :*' — *'  W.  has  fallen  in  love;  so 
we  may  expect  no  more  temper  from  him."     The  truth  of  all  these 
examples  of  the  amiable  passion  might  turn  out  to  be,  that  So-and-so 
was  not  in  love,  but  in  omnium  :— S«  will  have  fallen  into  variety ;  1>. 
into  vanity :  and  W.  into  self-will.     It  is  a  pity,  that  all  these  ugly 
little  devils  should  be  taken  for  cupids.    As  we  shall  have  frequent 
occasion  to  speak  of  them  in  our  dictionary,  we  must  find  out  some 
decent  phrase  fit  to  express  a  love  without  love.    It  is  hard,  thtit  perso- 
nality should  monopolize  the  power  of  giving  nick-names,  when  so  many 
errors  walk  the  world  with  impunity  for  want  of  being  distinguished 
by  their  proper  appellations.     In  our  article  upon  Love,  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  reader  with  a  scale  of  degrees,  explanatory  of  the  &lse  and 
real  passion  in  all  their  varieties. 

Abelard  and  Eloisa. — We  are  loth  to  see  the  best  part  of  this  po- 
pular story  broken  up,  and  an  end  put  to  the  long  notion  entertained  of 
the  mutual  loves  of  an  extraordinary  youth  and  his  adored  mistress. 
It  seems  like  depriving  the  world  of  part  of  its  stock ;  doing  an  injury 
to  youth  itself;  tearing  up  two  of  the  myrtles,  already  not  too  many, 
which  grow  on  the  morning  uplands  of  memory,  for  our  eyes  to  look 
back  upon  us  as  we  descend.  But  the  interests  of  youth  and  love  re- 
quire, that  false  credit  should  not  be  on  a  par  with  true ;  and  for  the 
loss  or  depreciation  of  one  love-story,  we  trust  that,  in  this  our  diction- 
ary, we  shall  enrich  the  genuine  amorist  with  a  hundred.  Even  the 
part  of  the  history  before  us,  that  remains,  will  be  doubly  precious  ; 
and  one  human  being  shine  out  far  beyond  what  it  did  in  its  union  with 
another. 
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From  the  latest  and  best  infomied  summary  of  the  adventures  of  this 
celebrated  pair,  we  collect  three  circumstances,  which  overturn  almost 
all  the  ordinary  ideas  of  them : — first,  that  Abelard  was  nearly  forty, 
years  of  age,  when  Eloisa  fell  in  love  with  him,  she  being  at  the  same 
time  but  eighteen  ;  second,  that  all  the  real  love  was  on  her  side,  and 
Abelard  a  very  selfish  person  ;  and  third,  that  her  character  surpassed 
what  is  thought  ot  it ;  not  only  in  point  of  learning,  but  in  capital  good 
sense,  and  an  exalted  heart. 

1.  Abelard  tons  nearly  forty  years  of  age^  and  Eloisa  eighteen* — It  is  re- 
markable, that  Bayle,  who  says  he  can  find  no  proper  authority  for  the 
a^e  of  Eloisa,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  that  of  Abelard.  Since 
his  time,  two  regular  lives  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa  have  been  published, 
one  by  Dom  Gervaise,  an  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  year  1720  ;  the 
other,  the  work  above  alluded  to,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Berington,  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  in  1777.  Without  entering  into  a  discussion  with 
Bayle,  upon  a  matter  which  he  has  but  slightly  touched,  and  in  pages 
which  profess  nothing  more  on  such  points  than  to  state  their  authori- 
ties,  we  may  observe,  that  Mr.  Berington  is  evidently  a  very  honest 
roan,  and  has  taken  pains  to  procure  information ;  that  he  considers 
the  abbot  as  equally  honest  and  equally  pains-taking ;  that  he  states 
him  to  have  perused  the  best  records,  which  would  naturally  be  at  the 
service  of  a  monk ;  and  that  the  events  of  Abelard's  life  are  so  con- 
nected with  contemporary  biography,  and  so  likely,  as  well  as  those  of 
Eloisa's,  to  be  rendered  ascertainable  in  point  of  date  by  registers  and 
memorandums  of  all  sorts,  those  of  their  convents  in  particular,  that 
we  may  reasonably  take  for  granted  what  is  told  us  by  writers  who 
had  more  authorities  at  their  command  than  Bayle.  The  ages  of  Abe- 
lard and  Eloisa,  at  the  time  of  their  death,  are  both  assigned  with 
confidence.  These  dates  are  probably  taken  from  the  records  of  their 
respective  convents,  where  undoubtedly  they  would  be  kept ;  and  it 
would  be  easy  for  a  biographer,  with  so  many  other  dates  to  help  him, 
to  trace  back  the  rest.  Among  internal  evidences,  if  they  were  ne- 
cessary, might  be  reckoned  the  extraordinary  facility  with  which 
Fulbert,  Eloisa's  uncle,  gave  her  over  to  the  care  of  her  new  tutor,  a 
total  stranger,  enjoining  him,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  have  recourse  to 
personal  correction;  Abelard,  it  is  true,  was  amased,  and  so  was 
Bayle ;  as  any  bachelor,  of  a  like  vivacity  of  imagination,  might  well 
be ;  but  the  old  gentleman  woidd  have  been  amaxing  indeed,  had  he 
consigned  a  girl  in  her  teens  to  such  tutorage  on  the  part  of  a  youth. 
No  :  he  beheld  in  Abelard  a  teacher  of  a  more  fatherly  time  of  life ; 
nor  is  it  improbable,  under  all  the  circumstances,  that  Eloisa  looked 
younger  than  she  was,  and  that  Fulbert  was  in  the  habit  of  regarding 
her  as  a  child. 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  this  disparity  of  years  was  no  hindrance 
So  Eloisa's  falling  in  love.  Abelard's  talents  and  person  were  the  sub* 
ject  of  conversation  and  curiosity,  wherever  he  went.  He  was  hand- 
some, he  was  renowned,  and  he  was  popular.  Men  tried  their  wits 
with  him  in  vain ;  women  (according  to  the  lively  picture  drawn  by 
Eloisa)  stretched  their  necks  after  him,  as  he  came  in  and  out  of  rooms. 
He  wrote  verses,  which  were  in  every  body's  mouth,  and  he  set  them 
to  music,  and  sung  them.    These  verses  were  in  praise  of  Eioisa ;  and 
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in  fine,  Btoisa  was  youngs  warm-lteaTted,  imaginative,  and  passionately 
fond  of  literature,  in  which  Abelard  was  accounted  the  greatest  master 
of  his  time.  A  man  of  forty,  with  half  these  oretensions,  has  been 
often  found  to  possess  substitutes  for  youth,  and  even  for  agreeable- 
ness  of  appearance,  in  the  eyes  of  an  inexperienced  girl.  Less  inex- 
perienced ones  have  not  been  unwilKng  to  dispense  with  freshness  of 
years  in  consideration  of  a  more  intelligent  time  of  life,  and  of  the 
power  of  bringing  a  greater  stock  of  ideas  to  bear  upon  the  passion : 
the  eomplrment,  and  the  power  to  amuse,  are  the  gpreater ;  and  in  the 
latter  accomplishraent  consist  nine-tenths  of  what  is  called  fascination  : 
the  tenth  is  smcerity ;  without  which  indeed  all  the  rest  will,  sooner  or 
later,  tumble  to  pieces.  But  time  is  generally  taken  for  this ;  and  the 
inexperienced  require  helps  to  discover  it.  To  furnish  them  with  such 
helps  is  a  main  object  of  the  work  we  are  now  projecting.  One  of  the 
most  devoted  passions  represented  in  Shakspeare,  is  that  of  the  young 
and  lovely  Desdemona,  for  a  sable-visaged  hero,  declined  into  the  vale 
of  years.  This  is  Italian,  and  excessive  ;  but  it  is  the  excess  of  a  na- 
tural principle.  No  matter  by  what  the  feelings  are  interested,  pro- 
vided they  are  interested  extremely,  and  warrant  is  not  against  them. 
In  the  absence  of  youth,  there  must  be  young  interest ;  adventures, 
enthnsiasm,  good^heartcdness,  a  fitness  of  some  sort,  an  art  of  render- 
ing life  precious. 

The  gentle  lady  married  to  the  Moor 

beheld  all  these  through  the  black  veil  of  his  con^plexion,  and  perhaps 
added  pity  to  love, — a  great  gatherer  unto  fair  bosoms ;  nor  did  Mr. 
Wordsworth  like  her  the  less  for  encouraging  so  illustrious  an  elder. 
History  is  full  of  such  equalized  inequalities.  A  celebrated  French 
poet,  of  our  times,  cries  out  with  a  triumphant  rapture  at  the  love  en- 
tertained for  him  by  a  beautiful  girl,  in  spite  of  his  ugliness  and  his  bald 
head  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  his  love  is  worth  her  attention.  He  has 
wit  and  sensibility,  and  is  a  man  of  great  spirit  and  independence.* 
But  the  literary  history  of  our  own  country  furnishes  us  with  a  case  in 
point,  of  a  more  melancholy  character.  We  allude  to  the  passion  en- 
tertained by  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  not  yet  in  her  twentieth  year,  for 
Dean  Swifl,  then  in  his  forty-fourth.  There  was  vanity  perhaps  on 
both  sides ;  though  it  is  wrong  to  attribute  a  passion  wholly  to  that  in- 
firmity, where  the  object  of  it  is  not  only  a  person  celebrated,  but  one 
full  of  wit  and  entertainment.  The  vanity  was  certainly  not  the  less  on 
his  side.  Many  conjectures  have  been  made  respecting  the  nature  of 
this  connexion  of  Swift's,  as  well  as  another  mofc  mysterious.  The 
whole  truth,  in  the  former  instance,  appears  obvious  enough.  Swif^, 
partly  from  vanity,  and  partly  from  a  more  excusable  craving  after 
aome  recreation  of  his  natural  melancholy,  had  suffered  himself  to  take 
a  pleasure,  and  exhibit  an  interest,  in  the  conversation  of  an  intelligent 
young  woman,  beyond  what  he  ought  to  have  done.  An  attachment 
on  her  part  ensued,  not  gpreater  perhaps  than  he  contemplated,  with  ^ 
culpable  satisfaction,  as  long  as  it  threatened  no  very  great  disturbance 

«  ' ■ ' '  '      '         '  ■ 

*  See  in  the  Chansons  of  M.  dc  B^ranger  (Brussels  edition,  1823}  the  song  be* 
ginning,  *' Grands  dieHX  !  combieo  ello  est  jolie !" 
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of  hit  peace»  but  which  RHi8t  have  given  him  great  remorse  in  alter- 
timoi,  when  he  reflected  upon  his  encouragement  of  it.  On  the  occa« 
sion  of  its  discloswre,  his  self-love  insiMred  him  with  one  of  his  roost 
poetical  fancies. 

Gadenas  many  things  had  writ; 
Vanessa  moen  esteemed  his  wit, 
AikI  caU'd  for  hia  poetic  works: 
Meantime  die  bojr  in  secret  larks. 
And,  while  the  hook  was  in  her  hand. 
The  urchin  from  his  private  stand 
Took  aim,  and  shot  with  all  his  strength 
A  dart  of  such  prodigious  length. 
It  pierced  the  feeble  volume  througii, 
And  deep  transBx'd  her  bosom  too. 
Some  lines,  more  movio^  than  the  rest. 
Stack  to  the  point  that  pierced  her  breast. 
And,  borne  directly  to  the  heart. 
With  pains  unknown  increased  her  smart. 

Vanessa,  not  in  years  a  score. 
Dreams  of  a  gown  of  forty-fuur ; 
Imaginary;  charms  can  find 
In  e^es  with  reading  almost  blind  : 
Cadenus  now  no  more  appears 
Declined  in  health,  advanced  in  years : 
She  fancies  music  in  his  tongue. 
Nor  farther  looks,  but  thinks  him  young. 

A  reflection  ensues,  which  it  is  a  pity  he  had  not  made  before. 

What  mariner  is  not  afraid 
To  venture  in  a  ship  decay'd  ? 
What  planter  will  attempt  to  yoke 
A  sapling  with  a  falling  oak  ? 
As  years  increase,  she  brighter  shines ; 
Cadfenus  with  each  day  dedines ; 
And  he  must  fall  a  prey  to  time. 
While  she  continues  in  her  prime. 

If  he  had  thought  of  this,  when  he  used  to  go  to  her  mother's  house  in 
order  to  change  his  wig  and  gown,  and  drink  coffee,  he  would  have 
avoided  those  encouragements  of  Miss  Vanhomrigh's  sympathy  and  ad* 
miration,  which  must  have  given:  rise  to  very  bitter  reflections,  when  she 
read  such  passages  as  the  lines  that  follow  :-— 

Cadenus,  common  forms  apart, 

J  B  every  scene  liad  kept  his  heart .; 

Had  sigh'd  and  languished,  vow'd  and  writ 

For  pastime,  or  to  show  his  wit. 

It  was  sport  to  him,  but  death  ta  her*  His  allegations  of  not  being 
conscious  of  any  thing  on  her  part,  are  not  to  be  trusted.  There  are 
few  men  whose  self-love  is  not  very  sharp-sighted  on  such  occasions, 
— men  of  wit,  in  particular ;  nor  was  Swifb,  notwithstanding  the  supe* 
riority  he  assnned  over  fopperies  of  all  sorts,  and  the  great  powera 
which  gave  a  passport  to  the  assumption,  exempt,  perhaps,  from 
any  species  of  vanity.  The  more  airs  he  gives  himself  on  that  point, 
the  kaa  we  are  to  believe  him.  He  was  fond  of  lords  and  great 
ladiesy  and  levees,  and  canonicals,  and  of  having  the  verger  lo  walk 
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before  him.  He  saw  very  well,  we  may  be  assured,  the  impr^sion 
which  he  made  on  the  young  lady ;  but  he  hoped,  as  others  have 
hoped,  that  it  would  accommodate  itself  to  circumstances  in  case 
of  necessity ;  or  he  pretended  to  himself,  that  he  was  too  modest  to 
believe  it  a  great  one ;  or  sacrificing  her  ultimate  good  to  her  present 
pleasure,  and  to  his  own,  he  put  off  the  disagreeable  day  of  alteration 
and  self-denial  till  it  was  too  late.  There  are  many  reasons  why  Swift 
should  have  acted  otherwise,  and  why  no  man,  at  any  time  of  life, 
should  hazard  the  peace  of  another  by  involvements  which  he  cannot 
handsomely  follow  up.  If  he  does,  he  is  bound  to  do  what  he  can  for 
it  to  the  last.  But  under  any  circumstances,  a  man,  twice  the  age  of  a 
young  lady,  will  do  well  to  consider  what  the  state  of  the  case  will  be 
twenty  years  to  come.  He  may  be  as  good  and  witty  as  he  pleases, 
and  as  entertaining  ;  and  he  may,  by  chance,  be  as  young  for  a  man  of 
his  age  when  he  is  sixty,  as  the  lady  shall  be  ola  for  hers  at  forty. 
Furthermore,  the  lady  may  turn  out  an  excellent  wife,  be  the  drcuro- 
stances  what  they  may;  and  insist,  in  spite  of  his  fears  to  the  contrary, 
that  she  is  as  happy  as  she  desires  to  be,  and  perfectly  content.  But 
these  are  extraordinary  chances,  and  not  to  be  reckoned  upon  by  a  man 
of  generosity.  The  chances,  which  are  a  million  to  one  against  Lim, 
are,  that  unless  he  is  a  person  of  very  singular  merit,  he  will  have  to 
dread  a  hundred  rivals  in  the  course  of  a  few  years ;  that  if  he  is  such 
a  person,  he  will  expect  them  by  dint  of  his  very  modesty  and  good- 
nature ;  that  the  better  and  more  attractive  his  wife  is,  the  more  he  will 
subject  her,  in  either  case,  to  perils,  which  in  the  present  condition,  of 
society  are  very  formidable ;  and  that  at  no  period  of  their  connexion 
will  he  be  able  to  assert  that  such  a  connexion  is  what  it  ought  to  be, 
or  that  it  leaves  him  the  power  to  be  certain  of  his  wife's  feelings  to- 
wards him.  These  are  perplexities  which  a  man  of  sense  ought  to 
avoid  for  his  own  sake,  and  a  man  of  humanity  for  another's.  That 
they  are  often  avoided  for  both  reasons,  we  have  no  doubt ;  that  they 
are  often  hazarded,  we  doubt  as  little ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  society 
does  not  sufficiently  set  its  face  against  these,  or  much  more  unequal 
connexions.  The  casje  would  be  hard,  where  a  man,  young  for 
his  age,  warm-hearted,  and  hitherto  disappointed  in  meeting  a  suitable 
object  of  his  love,  should  light  upon  one  that  would  seem  to  have  been 
made  for  him,  had  he  been  younger.  But  as  society  is  constituted, 
there  ought  to  be  no  hope  for  such  a  man  ;  and  yet  so  full  of  incon- 
sistency is  it,  that  it  not  only  gives  as  much  countenance  to  matches  of 
this  sort,  as  to  the  most  equal  in  every  point,  but  leaves  an  old  man  in 
possession  of  his  respectability,  who  bribes  a  young  woman  to  marry 
him,  or  their  parents  to  betray  her  into  his  clutches.  Had  Abelard 
lived  unmolested  with  Bloisa,  we  believe,  from  what  is  exhibited  of  her 
character,  that  she  might  have  made  him  a  very  fiuthful  wife,  especially 
as  his  jealousy  would  have  induced  him  to  take  every  step  to  impres.s 
upon  her  the  virtue  of  fidelity,  and  the  tenderness  of  her  first  love 
would  have  remained  with  her,  more  or  less,  to  the  last.  But  it  is  im* 
possible  that  she  could  have  lived  with  him  and  not  found  out  the  weak 
sides  of  his  character ;  and  there  would  have  been  enough  to  render 
the  natural  inequality  of  their  marriage  unhappy,  though  she  might 
have  taken  a  romantic  pride  in  bearing  her  disappointment  widi  ten- 
derness.    It  was  a  nice  point  for  fortune  to  balance.     It  is  hot  impose 
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siUe  that  Eloisa,  if  she  had  not  lost  her  husband,  might  have  lost  her 
good  name  on  some  other  person's  account.  But  one  thing  appears 
certain,  that  at  all  events  it  is  she  that  would  have  been  the  greater  sof*> 
ferer  on  the  score  of  love,  because  she  least  deserved  to  be  so.  If  she 
continued  faithful,  the  inferiority  of  Abelard*s  nature  would  have  tor* 
mented  her.  If  she  became  otherwise,  her  reputation  was  gone,  and 
the  violation  of  her  marriage  compact,  however  unfit  the  tie,  woi^d 
have  distressed  a  tender  conscience  educated  in  the  belief  of  its  pro^ 
priety.  When  the  best  natures  thus  become  the  greatest  losers,  it  is 
high  time  for  society  to  look  to  what  makes  them  so.  At  all  events,  a 
man  of  forty  or  forty-four  has  no  business  with  a  wife  or  a  mistress 
twenty  years  younger  than  himself,  if  only  for  this  reason, — that  there 
are  so  many  charming  women  nearer  to  his  own  time  of  life. 

2.  All  the  real  love  was  on  Eloisa*s  nde,  and  Abelard  was  a  very  selfish 
ferson :  and  3,  Her  character  in  every  respect  surpassed  what  is  thought  of 
t/.— ^This  second  proposition  is  startling  to  a  sentimental  reader ;  but 
unibrtunately  it  is  not  to  be  doubted.  Abelard's  passion  was  a  purely 
sensiial  one,  and  that  of  the  most  selfish  order.  Miss  Hays,  in  her 
*'  Female  Biography,"  (a  work  that  upon  the  whole  does  honour  to  her 
candour  as  well  as  good  sense,)  chooses  to  represent  the  love-story  in 
its  old  light,  though  Bayle  and  Mr.  Berington  are  both  among  her  au^, 
thonties.  So  difficult  is  it  for  a  tender  imagination  to  part  with  a  tale 
of  true  love.  We  are  very  sorry  ourselves ;  but,  for  reasons  already 
stated,  we  feel  compelled  to  make  rougher  work  of  it.  Abelard  deli- 
berately seduced  Eloisa.  He  introduced  himself  into  her  uncle's  house, 
under  false  pretences;  and  when  he  found  the  credulous  old. man  falU 
iog  into  the  snare,  and  giving  up  the  poor  girl  to  his  designs,  he  says, 
be  looked  at  him  with  no  less  astonishment  than  if  he  bad  given  a  lamb 
up  to  a  hungry  wolf — a  pretty  image !  and  such  as  shows  at  once  the 
whole  extent  of  his  love  i  In  the  history  of  his  calamities,  which 
he  wrote  to  a  friend,  and  which  contains  these  and  other  edifying 
escapes  or  ostentations  of  the  truth,  (for,  as  Eloisa  herself  had  occasion 
to  notice,  he  suppresses  the  truth  sometimes,)  he  gives  us  to  understand^ 
thi^  up  to  that  period  he  had  lived  with  great  virtue.  **  For  a  man  of 
this  kind,"  says  Bayle,  "  he  showed  remarkable  knowledge  in  tiie  art 
of  making  his  way  as  a  gallant."  The  truth  is,  he  might  have  learnt 
all  the  art  that  he  practised,  from  books ;  but  we  may  believe  just  as 
much  of  his  assertion  as  we  please.  It  was  not  the  custom  in  those 
times,  except  for  great  saints,  to  stand  upon  much  ceremony  with  the 
practical  part  of  religion ;  nor  did  the  study  of  Ovid  and  other  ancient 
writers  tend  to  make  them  more  scrupulous.  If  Abelard  lived  as  be 
said,  it  is  to  be  attributed  rather  to  the  natural  coldness  of  his  tem* 
perament,  and  the  vanity  that  absorbed  him  as  an  object  of  admiration 
in  the  schools.  The  sensual  passion  that  ensued,  and  the  metai^om 
by  which  he  illustrated  it,  ase  so  far  from  being  incompatible  with  this 
coldness,  that  they  essentially  belong  to  it,  being  as  distinct,  even  in 
point  of  appeute,  from  a  genuine  warmth  and  an  affectionate  necessity 
of  loving,  as  the  periodical  gluttony  of  the  sloth  over  his  prey  is  from 
the  cultivation  of  his  plums  and  peaches  by  a  lover  of  the  garden^ 
Even  when  Fulbert  was  proposing  to  him  to.correc^^  disciple  per^ 
sonally  hi  case  of  disobedience,  a  tliought  came  i||u>  his  head,  brutal 
beyond  brutality^  and  such  as  he  afterwards  puHnto  practice.     Eloisa, 
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lookiiig  at  him  through  die  ejes  of  a  real  afiection,  turned  every  thing 
to  the  best  account ;  but  hia  actions  are  of  a  pieee  from  beginaing  to 
«nd.  When  his  misfortunes  came  upon  him,  die  first  thing  he  does  is 
to  make  Eloisa  go  into  a  convent,  determined  that  nobody  sball  pos- 
eess  her  or  make  her  happy  if  he  cannot;  and  manifettiag  a  mistrustful 
uneasiness^  which  forced  her  to  blush  for  him,  till  she  had  first  taken 
the  irrevocable  vow.  What  does  he  do  then  2  He  forgets  her  for  five 
years  1  never  sending  to  enquire  after  her»  nor  caring  what  she  may 
suffer,  while  he  is  moaning  and  lamenting  over  his  &te.  He  writes  to 
a  firi«iid  a  history  of  his  calamities,  in  whieh  every  thing  is  regretted 
for  himself,  and  nothing  for  her,  contriving  even  to  say  as  little  of  her 
as  possibk.  It  was  an  accidental  sight  of  this  letter  that  made  Eloisa 
resolve  to  ask  him  die  cause  of  his  long  silence.  The  correspondence 
was  renewed ;  he  did  her  some  services  in  a  religious  way,  as  coldly  as 
might  be ;  never  spoke  of  Iheir  former  connexion,  but  in  terms  the 
most  degrading  and  denouncing,  while  indestructible  love  embalmed 
every  memory  of  it  with  her.  lie  exhibits  his  selfishness,  to  the  last, 
frightens  her  with  accounts  of  his  perils  from  assassination,  sends  her  a 
pompous  form  of  prayer  to  be  used  for  him,  urges  her  to  be  constantly 
asking  pardon  for  their  mutual  crimes^  (as  if  she  had  been  the  cause  o£ 
his  affliction,)  and,  in  case  of  the  worst,  desires  that  his  body  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  Paraclete^  and  buried  in  a  tomb  that  shall  be  dafly  in 
aight  of  her  and  her  nuns,  in  order  that  they  may  pray  for  the  repose  of 
his  soul ;  and  that  she  may  feel  the  same  incessant  solicitude  for  his 
state  hereafter,  as  she  does  for  the  preservation  of  his  life  I  Never  was 
egotism  more  alive  to  itself,  and  dead  to  another.  ^'  To  me,''  says 
Mr.  Berington,  speaking  of  the  epistle  containing  these  generous  anx* 
teties — **  to  me  it  is  all  I  looked  for,  and  it  stamps  indelibly  the  cha- 
racter I  had  given  to  the  man."  Mr.  Berington  seems  inclined  at  one 
time  to  think  that  Abelard  abstained  from  writing  more  cordially  out  of 
a  motive  of  kindness ;  but  if  this  had  been  the  case,  he  would  have 
avoided  occupying  her  mind  so  egotistically  with  himself  and  faiscoo^ 
cerns;  and,  above  all,  he  would  never  have  written  uncalled-for  advice 
to  her  nuns,  upon  points  which  it  amases  Mr.  Berington  to  find  htm 
discussing,  and  discussing  too  with  extraordinary  minuteness.  Leaving 
his  character  therefore  stamped,  as  our  author  fonnd  himself  compelled 
to  stamp  it,  and  yet  with  all  the  excuses  which  the  early  intoxication 
t>f  his  rhetoric  and  his  fame  can  afibrd  him,  (and  these  are  doubtless 
many,  and  help  to  vindicate  the  human  being  whom  they  spoiled,)  let 
us  look  at  the  love  and  character  of  Eloisa. 

We  have  seen  that  it  was  she  who  wrote  first  after  his  long  silence ; 
that  she  was  full  of  anxiety  for  his  welfore ;  and  that  her  love  from 
the  beginning  was  of  such  a  nature,  as  to  make  her  think  the  best  of  all 
has  actions.  Eloisa  had  an  anderstandiBg  not  only  beyond  her  years, 
hot  beyond  the  age  she  lived  in ;  and  from  this  circumsanoe,  and  a 
warmth  of  heart  equal  to  it,  are  to  be  deduced  her  misfortunes.  Con« 
ceive  a  French  girl,  partaking  of  all  the  sprighdiness  of  die  national 
character,  adding  to  it  an  unusual  power  of  reflection,  gentle,  sincere, 
inaaginative,  none  of  the  meanest  in  point  of  beauty,  and  surpassing  all 
her  contemporaries  of  her  own  sex  and  most  of  the  other,  in  that  pas* 
•ionate  love  of  ho€lk»  and  literature,  which  rendered  her  in  a  short  time 
one  of  the  most  acoompliBhed  scholars  of  the  day*    Thii  is  not  enthit- 
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tiatm.     It  h  all  borne  out  by  the  evidence  of  contemporaries^  and  by 
that  of  her  own  writings.     To  a  girl  of  this  susceptibility  and  promise, 
at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  probably  kept  in  a  itate  of  seclosionf  is 
presented  for  her  tutor,  a  man,  double  indeed  her  age,  but  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  handsome,  accomplished,  a  singer  and  a  composer  of  his  own 
verses,  and  renowned  over  all  Europe  as  the  greatest  master  in  those 
literary  pursuit*,  to  which  she  had  as  genuine  a  tendency  as  to  the  pas* 
sion  of  love.     On  every  side  she  is  overwhelmed,  and  happy.     Her 
sincerity,  joined  to  her  inexperience,  does  not  allow  her  to  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  another.     She  accepts  his  love  with  a  transport  of  grati« 
tude ;  and  upon  the  large  faith  of  that  moment  she  lives  all  her  life 
after,  clinging  to  the  last  crumb  of  the  interest,  when  the  principal  is 
gone.     After  the  birth  of  a  child,  circumstances  occasion  the  s«lacef 
to  marry  her.     The  world  have  been  surprised  that  she  made  objec- 
tions.    It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  she  would  have  done  so,  had  he 
offered  to  marry  her  in  the  first  instance ;  bat  she  had  not  been  tauglit 
to  identify  love  with  marriage ;  and  besides  the  injury  which  would 
accrue,  she  sdid,  to  his  studies,  and  fame,  and  fortune,  if  he  gave  up 
the  church  and  the  professor's  chair  to  become  a  family-man,  she  plainly 
lold  him  that  she  preferred  being  his  mistress  to  his  wife.     She  de- 
lighted to  think  that  his  attentions  to  her  should  be  owing  entirely  to 
his  lore.     We  must  pause,  before  we  judge  of  this  extraordinary  con- 
'dnct  according  to  the  principles  of  the  age  we  live  in.     Extraordinary 
it  was ;  but  not  so  much  so  with  reference  to  the  then  modes  of  think- 
ing, as  might  be  imagined.     We  may  wonder  that  she  declined  fixing ' 
Abelard  in  any  way  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  scandal  of  the  measure, 
a  wife,  in  those  times,  was  of  more  disservice  to  a  scholar,  than  an 
avowed  mistress ;  in  fact,  a  churchman  (which  Abelard  intended  to  be, 
though  he  had  not  yet  taken  orders,  and  in  which  character  he  niight 
look  forward  to  the  highest  dignities)  was  allowed  to  have  a  mistress, 
through  not  a  vrife;  and  there  was  a  laxity  of  opinion  on  such  points 
accordingly.    This  it  was,  when  nothing  would  pacify  the  uncle  but  a 
marriaffe,  (which  he  agreed  to  keep  secret,  but  which  Eloisa  foresaw 
he  would  not,)  that  enabled  her  to  disavow  it  in  all  parties  ;  but  un- 
questionably she  had  an  objection  to  the  marriage  on  her  own  account. 
She  confessed,  after  she  had  been  long  in  the  convent,  that  she  had 
wished  Abelard  to  love  her  for  her  own  sake ;  that  the  reaflity  of  an 
afiection  between  two  persons  unshackled  with  any  other  ties  than  its 
own,  could  be  with  more  certainty  relied  on ;  that  they  would  have 
the  greater  delight  in  seeing  one  another,  and  knowing  that  love  only 
brought  them  together ;  and  finally,  she  owned,  and  repeated  it  with 
all  the  lavish  devotedness  of  her  recollections,  that  she  was  proud  of 
appearing  to  the  world  in  the  character  of  his  unfettered  choice.  ■  She 
took   more  glory,  she  said,  in  any  name,  even  the  least  reputable, 
which  people  could  bestow  upon  her  as  the  mistress  of  Abelard,  than 
if  she  had  been  the  wife  of  the  world's  roaster.     We  must  recollect  that 
this  was  said  in  a  private  letter,  and  in  the  midst  of  gushes  of  tears. 
Admitted  to  an  unexpected  view  of  some  of  her  fondest  and  her  most 
despairing  moments,  it  becomes  us  not  to  let  her  suder  more  for  her 
•tncerity  thui  she  ought.     Let  those  condemn  her,  if  they  will,  who 
could  affi>rd  to  have  all  their   passionate  sayings  proclaimed,  and 
yet  make  the  sacrifices  to  love  that  she  did.     In  her  twentieth  year,  in 
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the  bloom  of  her  life  and  passions,  in  the  midst  of  all  that  was  ready  to 
crowd  about. her,  and  admire  her,  and  love  her,  did  this  noble  creature, 
no  less  affectionate  at  heart,  than  sensitive  in  every  part  of  her  being, 
devote  herself  to  the  living  death  of  a  cloister,  purely  to  oblige  the 
wounded  egotist,  in  whom  she  worshipped  the  image  of  a  better  nature. 
The  mean  and  envious  self-lover  was  afraid  that  she  would  not  do  it,  if 
he  bound  himself  first :  he  was  wretched  enough  to  tell  her  so ;  she 
blushed  for  him,  and  went  before. 

Let  us  quote  here  the  account  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Beriogton,  a 
sincere  and  cordial  writer,  worthy  to  speak  of  the  cordial  and  sincere. 
His  translations  from  the  letters  of  Eloisa  do  not  equal  the  originals  in 
force  and  beauty — a  point  which  he  would  assuredly  concede ;  but  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  hear  such  a  man  give  his  account  of  this  touching  event. 

**  Heloisa  had  not  reached  her  twentieth  year.  In  the  vigour  of  youth  and 
the  prime  of  beauty,  could  it  be  supposed,  that  she  also  must  see  charms  in 
a  cell,  or  that  she  would  be  inclined  to  turn  her  back  on  a  world,  with  which 
she  had  hardly  made  acquaintance,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  had  ez- 

Sressed  a  strong  partialitv  for  her  character,  and  an  admiration  of  her  talents  ? 
iut  the  selfish  eunuch  Knew  the  excess  of  her  love  for  him,  and  of  this  he 
would  avail  himself:  could  she  be  his  companion  no  longer,  the  remainder 
of  her  days  should  be  devoted  to  solitude,  and  the  pure  colloquy  of  angels. — 
It  is  not  said,  how  Heloisa  received  this  generous  proposal ;  but,  as  we  know 
from  her  own  letters,  that  the  natural  dispositions  of  her  mind  were  averse 
frmn  the  cloister,  it  is  probable  she  would  expostulate  with  Abeillard  :  she 
would  assure  him  of  her  unalterable  regard;  that  it  should  never  be  in  the 
power  of  man  to  divide  ly^r  heart ;  that  the  world  should  evermore  be  hate- 
ful to  her ;  but  that,  as  she  felt  no  inclination  to  the  veil,  she  hoped  she 
might  be  permitted  to  speud  her  life,  a  voluntary  recluse,  without  the  tie  of 
eternal  vows,  within  the  wails  of  Argeuteuil. 

'  "The  proud  man  was  irritated  by  this  gentle  expostulation,  and  he  ordered 
her  instantly  to  comply.*  Heloisa  assented.  'It  was  not  religion,'  says 
she,  'which  called  me  to  the  cloisters :  1  was  then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  ; 
but  you  ordered,  and  1  obeyed.' — ^The  sacrifice  was  not  yet  complete.  She 
had,  indeed,  promised  to  comply  with  his  injunctions;  but  was  he  sure, 
should  he  first  engage  himself,  and  leave  her  at  libeity,  that  she  might  not 
violate  her  promise,  and  return  to  the  world  ?  He  was  therefore  cruel  enough 
to  signify  his  suspicions,  and  to  insist,  that  she  bound  herself  first.     'When 

fou  had  resolved  to  quit  the  world,'  she  says  to  him,  '  I  followed  you  j  rather 
ran  before  you.  It  seems,  you  had  the  image  of  the  jpalriarch's  wife  before 
your  eyes:  you  feared  1  might  look  back,  and  therefore,  before  you  could 
surrender  your  own  liberty,  I  was  to  be  devoted.  In  that  one  instance,  I 
confess,  your  mistrust  of  me  tore  my  heart :  Abeillard,  I  blushed  for  you. 
Heaven  Knows,  had  I  seen  you  hastening  to  perdition,  at  a  single  word,  I 
should  not  have  hesitated  to  have  followed,  or  to  have  preceded  you.  My 
soul  was  no  longer  in  my  own  possession.'f 

**  Having  submitted  also  to  this  harsh  demand,  and  choosing  the  abbey  of 
Argenteuil  for  her  long  residence,  a  day  was  fixed  for  the  solemn  ceremony 
of  her  profession. 

"It  was,  by  this  time,  no  longer  a  secret,  that  Abeillard  and  Heloisa  had 

been  married :  the  story  of  their  adventures  was  generally  known ;  it  was 

ktiown  what  had  instigated  Fulbert  to  his  savage  revenge  \  and  it  was  now 

known,  that  the  lovers  were  retiring  from  the  world,  and  that  the  places  of 

-  their  abode  were  chosen. 

"The  d^  came.  Curiosity  had  drawn  crowds  to  Arsenteuil.  The  bishop 
of  Paris  omciated  in  the  ceremony ;  and  having  blessed  the  holy  veil,  whicn 
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wu  to  cover  the  head  of  the  victim,  he  laid  it  on  the  altar.  The  assembly 
stood  in  silent  expectation :  the  ^ates  of  the  cloister  opened,  and  Helbisi 
came  forward.— Soe  was  clothed  in  the  becoming  dress  of  the  order';  her 
altitude  marked  resignation  to  her  fate:  and  the  hand  of  affliction  had  given 
to  her  features  an  angelic  softness.  As  by  a  mechanical  impulse,  every  bosom 
thrilled  with  comfiassion :  it  had  been  whispered  that  her  sacrifice  was  invo- 
luntary :  numbers  pressed  round  her ;  and  her  approach  to  the  altar  was  im- 
peded.* They  be^ed  her  not  to  proceed ;  they  urged  the  fatality  of  the 
step ;  tliey  accused  ner  pretended  friends  of  cruelty ;  they  spolie  of  her  beauty, 
of  ner  charms,  of  her  talents,  and  of  the  horrors  of  a  cloister.  Heloisa  was 
visibly  affected  ;  but  not  by  their  expostulations :  the  fate  of  Abeillarrl  alone, 
who  was  soon  to  tread  the  same  mournful  path,  hung  heavy  on  her  heart : 
tears  rolled  down  her  cheeks ;  and,  in  broken  accents,  she  was  heard  to  pro- 
nounce the  words  of  Cornelia ;-» 

*  O  maxime  conjux  i 
O  tbalamis  indigne  meis  !     Hoc  joris  babebat 
In  tantom  fortuna  caput  ?     Cur  impia  nupsi, 
Si  misernm  factnra  fui  ?    None  accipe  psoas, 
Sed  quas  spoute  Inam.'  Locan.  Phar.  1.  8. 

*'  Uttering  these  last  words  as  she  ^rove  to  advance,  the  crowd  separated : 
her  resolution  rose  fuller  on  her  countenance ;  she  mounted  the  steps  of  the 
altar :  put  her  hand  on  the  veil,  with  which  she  covered  her  face ;  and  pro- 
nounced distinctly  the  fatal  vows,  which  were  to  sever  her  from  the  world  and 
Abeillard  for  ever.f 

**  The  heroism  of  this  action  has  seldom,  I  believe,  been  equalled.  But 
love  and  the  peculiar  strength  of  her  mind,  would  have  carried  lleloisa  even 
to  more  arduous  sacrifices,  had  they  been  presented  to  her. — It  will  be  said, 
that  her  mind,  at  the  awful  moment  of  giving  herself  to  God,  was  not  in  the 
disposition  of  a  Christian  votary  $  that  it  more  resembled  a  pagan  sacrifice  $ 
ana  that,  instead  of  the  pious  sentiments,  agreeable  to  the  occasion,  which 
her  mouth  should  have  uttered,  she  profanely  repeated  the  lines,  which  Coi- 
nelta,  with  a  dagger  in  her  hand,  addressed  to  the  manes  of  Pdknpey, 
when  she  received  the  news  of  his  death. — It  is  true:  nor  did  Heioisa, 
either  at  the  time  of  taking  the  veil,  or  afterwards  In  life,  ever  pretend 
that  she  had  any  thing  in  view,  than  merely  to  obey  the  command  of 
Abeillard.  To  have  acted  a  part,  inconsistent  with  this  object,  became 
not  her  character :  she  wished  not  to  introduce  the  affectation  of  religion, 
where  nothing  religious  was  meant:  the  honesty  and  candour  of  her 
mind  revolted  at  the  thought.  Indeed,  it  is  manifest,  had  Abeillard  but 
hinted  that  the  action  would  have  pleased  him  more,  with  a  Roman  coun- 
tenance, she  would  have  met  the  point  of  a  dagger,  or  have  swallowed 
the  deadly  hemlock. 

"  Years  afterwards,  turning  to  this  event,  she  says  to  Abeillard  :  '  1  obey- 
ed. Sir,  the  last  tittle  of  all  your  commands;  and  so  far  was  I  unable  to  op- 
S>se  them,  that,  to  comply  with  your  wishes,  I  could  bear  to  sacrifice  myself, 
ne  thing  remains,  whicn  is  still  ereater,  and  will  hardly  be  credited :  m^ 
love  for  you  had  risen  to  such  a  aegree  of  phrensy,  that  to  please  you,  it 
even  deprived  itself  of  what  alone  in  the  universe  it  valued  (himself)*  and  that 
for  ever.  No  sooner  did  I  receive  your  commands,  than  I  quitted  at  once 
the  dress  of  the  world,  and  with  it  all  the  reluctance  of  my  nature.  I  meant 
that  you  should  be  the  sole  possessor  of  whatever  1  had  once  a  right  to  call 
my  own.  Heaven  knows>  in  all  my  love,  it  was  yoii,  and  you  onW,  that  I 
sought  for — whilst  together  we  enjoyed  the  pleasures,  which  love  afiords>  the 
motives  of  my  attachment  were  to  others  uncertain.  The  event  has  proved 
on  what  principle  I  started.  To  obey  you  1  sacrificed  all  my  pleasures :  I  re- 
served nothing,  the  Pope  only  excepted,  that  so  I  should  become  more  per- 
fectly your  own. — For  this  sacrifice,  if  1  have  no  merit  in  your  eyes,  vain 
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indeed  is  all  my  labour  I  From  Grod  1  can  look  for  no  reward,  for  whosb 
sake,  it  is  plain,  I  have  as  yet  done  nothing.'^ — '  Through  the  whole  course 
of  my  Hfe/  she  says  in  another  letter,  '  Heaven  knows  what  have 


my  Fife/  she  says  in  another  letter,  '  Heaven  knows  what  have  been  my 
dispositions.  It  was  you,  and  not  God,  whom  I  feared  most  to  offend ; 
vou,  and  not  God,  1  was  most  anxious  to  please.  My  mind  is  still  unaltered, 
it  was  no  love  of  him,  but  solely  your  command  which  drew  me  to  Argen* 
teuil.  How  miserable  then  my  condition,  if,  undergoing  so  much,  i  navt 
no  prospect  of  a  reward  hereafter !  By  appearances,  you  may  have  been  de- 
ceived like  others  :  you  ascribed  to  the  impressions  of  religion,  what  sprang 
from  another  source.'f 

"  Used  to  contemplate,  in  ourselves  and  others,  human  nature,  as  cast  in 
common  moulds,  we  view  its  eccentricities  with  the  mixed  emotions  of  asto- 
nishment and  pleasure.  Of  this  description  was  Heloisa.  She  was  bom  in 
a  century  remarkable  for  ignorance  and  a  blind  attachment  to  the  weakest 
follies ;  her  education,  within  the  walls  of  a  convent,  had  been  little  adapted 
to  improve  her  understanding,  or  to  enlarge  her  heart ;  and,  at  the  time  she 
began  and  finished  the  bold  tragedy  I  have  described,  the  blossom  of  life  was 
but  in  its  first  stage  of  expansion :  yet  already  she  was  learned,  to  the  admira* 
tion  of  France,  and  her  mind  had  acquired  a  boldness  of  conception,  and  a 
sufficiency  in  itself,  which  carried  her  far  beyond  the  ideas  of  her  sex,  amd  the 
adopted  maxims  of  the  age.  In  the  most  brilliant  days  of  Roman  greatoctt, 
Heloisa  would  have  been  a  splendid  character* — Her  notions  of  moral  and 
religious  duty  may  be  deemed  too  free :  but  my  surprise  rather  is  from  whenoe 
she  could  have  drawn  them.  Sht  had  read,  we  know,  the  Scriptures,  and 
she  had  meditated  on  the  works  of  the  fathers  of  the  church:  but  as,  in  the 
sense  and  application  of  the  doctrine  they  contained,  she  was  told  to  adhere 
to  low  comments  and  trifling  interpretations,  her  mind  was  unsatisfied :  she 
did  not  find  in  them  that  sublimity  of  thought  and  fulness  of  idea,  which 
could  meet  the  expanding  energy  of  her  soul. — She  turned  to  the  composi- 
tions of  the  old  philosophers ;  and  she  dwelt,  with  rapture,  on  the  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  Here  she  was  free  to  range,  unshackled  by  rules,  and 
unoppressed  by  authority.  In  them  the  romantic  cast  of  her  soul  found 
something  which  accorded  with  its  feelings ;  and  she  became  the  disciple  of 
Epicutus,  of  Seneca,  and  of  Ovid,  without  perceiving  that  she  had  quitted 
the  amiable  purity  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and  the  severer  morality  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline." 

We  need  not  enter  upon  the  connexion  which  afterwards  took  place 
between  these  celebrated  persons  on  a  very  diflTerent  ground,  (Abelard 
being  then  an  abbot,  and  Eloisa  taking  possession  of  a  convent  he  had 
left,  as  abbess  with  her  nuns.)  Their  respective  characters  remained 
the  same.  One  thing  they  only  always  partook  in  common,  which  was 
a  liberal  theology  ;  Abelard  going  to  an  extreme,  only  on  the  side  of  a 
frightened  and  selfish  repentance ;  and  Eloisa  on  that  of  exclamation 
against  Providence,  which  gave  way  to  the  most  touching  humility.  Her 
candour  and  good  sense  are  always  charming.  She  never  pretends  that 
she  took  to  a  religious  life  for  the  sake  of  religion.  She  hopes  to  go 
to  heaven,  because  people  love  one  another  there  ;  but  says,  that  she 
would  be  content,  as  she  ought  to  be,  with  the  lowest  place.  When  she 
applied  to  Abelard  for  a  monastic  rule,  or  system  for  her  nuns  to  live 
by,  she  made  remarks  on  human  nature  and  what  was  due  to  it,  worthy 
of  a  period  of  enlightened  philosophy;  ^nd  Abelard,  upon  the  whole, 
did  not  do  them  injustice.  The  superiority  of  her  letters,'  even  in  point 
of  atyle,  is  remarkable.  Eloisa  writes  like  a  man  with  a  woman's 
heart;  Abelard  like  a  crabbed  schoolmaster.     All  die  writings  he  has 
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left  us  are  reckoned  disproportionate  to  his  fame ;  but  it  is  justly  con- 
sidered probable,  that  bis  talent  for  disputation  would  not  have  been 
so  renowned^  had  it  not  been  superior  to  what  his  works  remain  to 
show.  His  disputatiousness,  and  all  his  other  vanity,  flourished  as  long 
as  they  had  a  crevice  to  issue  forth  at ;  and  when  he  finally  withdrew 
into  his  cell  to  die,  there  is  no  evidence  that  his  thoughts  of  Eloisa 
were  a  jot  more  unselfish  than  ever.  As  for  hers,  love  in  her  bosom 
survived  every  thing,  even  the  shock  of  discovering  that  he  was  unge- 
nerous. The  habit  of  loving  remained,  as  it  is  too  apt  to  do  for  their 
peace  in  affectionate  hearts,  when  the  reason  for  it  was  feared  to  be  ima- 
ginary. Love  is  clung  to  for  its  own  sake ; — ^gratitude  and  sweet  me- 
mories are  too  sweet  to  part  with,  as  long  as  a  doubt  and  a  possibility 
can  be  brought  in  to  retain  them.  Eloisa  prayed  over  the  tomb  of 
her  husband  to  the  last,  which  was  twenty  years  after  his  death ;  and 
she  directed  her  body  to  be  placed  in  the  same  grave.  We  know  not 
whether  the  legend  of  his  opening  his  arms  to  receive  her,  be  agreeable 
or  not,  now  that  his  character  is  known.  Supposing  his  disposition  to 
remain,  it  looks  as  if  he  again  took  possession  of  his  victim.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  altered  in  the  profound  self-knowledge  of  the  grave,  the 
fiction  is  reconciling  and  beautiful.  One  can  imagine  her  to  have  suffer- 
ed willingly,  even  for  that  mortal  acknowledgment. 

Eloisa  and  Abelard  had  an  interview,  the  first  afler  their  separation, 
when  she  was  in  her  eight-and-twentieth  year,  and  he  in  his  fiftieth. 
She  was  yet  a  blooming  and  a  charming  woman,  with  thoughts  never 
ceasing  to  revert  to  the  past; — he  a  cold,  querulous,  and  withered  elder. 
This  beats  the  famous  interview  between  the  Princess  Amelia  of 
Prussia,  and  Baron  Trenck ;  for  though  the  interval  was  much  greater, 
and  both  had  grown  old,  yet  it  was  both  that  had  grown  old.  There 
was  an  equal  look  in  their  misfortunes;  and  they  could  sympathise 
with  each  other.  What  must  have  been  Eloisa's  feelings,  when  the  cold 
monk  gave  her  his  paternal  benediction  ? 

We  would  fain  have  concluded  our  article  at  the  paragraph  just  be- 
fore; but  it  appeared  due  to  iu  truth  and  proper  efiect  to  finish  with 
this  contrast.  

THE    WOOD-STORM. 

Whin  to  the  wind  the  firm  oak's  stately  form 

Swavs,  while  each  branch  is  as  an  organ-key 
Dasli'd  to  mad  music  by  the  frantic  storm. 

And  swells  the  full  tremendous  melody, 

1  love  amid  the  sounding  woods  to  be. 
And  with  a  stem  and  solemn  rapture  hear 

The  straining  forest's  thunder — tis  to  me 
An  hour  of  awful  bliss  and  glorious  fear! — 
But  wilder,  stranger  still,  swells  on  the  ear 

That  shrill  sound  heard  amid  the  tempest's  pause. 
As  'twere  a  Phantom's  whisper,  deep  yet  clear. 

While  its  dread  breath  anew  the  spent  blast  draws  :— 
*  Sounds  not  that  Voice,  which  makes  the  listener  pale. 
Like  some  lone  Forest-Spirit's*  desolate  wail  \  J. 


*  <<  Did  you  never  observe, '  while  rocking  winds  are  piping  loud,'  that  pause, 
as  the  gust  is  re-collecting  itself,  and  rising  upon  the  ear  in  a  shrill  aiid  plaintive 
note,  like  the  swell  of  an  iEolian  harp  ?  I  do  assure  you  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  so  like  the  voice  of  a  spirit." — Lftttr  of  Gray, 


(  loO  ) 
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The  representative  system  of  England  is  a  **  mingled  web  of  good 
and  ill  together."  Viewed  in  its  most  brilliant  aspect,  it  stands  alone, 
a  stupen£>us  monument  of  political  good  luck :  considered  in  the  nu« 
merous  abuses  with  which  it  is  overlaid,  it  is  pregnant  with  ridicule, 
and  abundant  in  absurdity.  The  moment  of  a  general  election,  when 
it  is  attempted  to  infuse  new  life  into  an  assembly  worn  out  and  effete 
from  its  septennial  longevity,  brings  the  merits  and  the  demerits  of  the 
system  alike  into  prominent  relief,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  strong 
and  weak  points  of  the  national  character.  Assuredly  it  is  not  the  pre- 
cise time  at  which  the  system  can  be  said  "  to  work  well,"  nor  that  in 
which  the  morality  of*'  the  most  moral  people  of  Europe"  is  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage  ;  yet  from  the  very  depth  of  its  shades  there  break 
forth  occasional  lights,  of  no  ordinary  intensity,  to  illuminate  the  poli- 
tical prospects  of  the  country ;  and  in  the  veriest  sinks  of  corruption, 
a  zeal,  an  ardour,  a  perseverance,  and  a  devotion  spring  up,  which 
afford  undeniable  evidence  that  the  cause  of  liberty  is  not  yet  lost. 
The  guarantees  of  freedom  are  less  in  the  institutes  than  in  the  morals* 
of  a  people  ;  and  public  opinion,  well  asserted,  will  triumph  over  the 
mpst  malignant  combinations  of  circumstance.  It  is  therefore  gratify- 
ing to  observe  that  in  the  late  elections,  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
people  has  exercised  a  decided  and  a  salutary  influence  on  the  returns  ; 
that  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  nation  have  risen  superior  to  the  bribery 
and  corruption  which  have  been  engraAed  upon  our  institutions  ;  and 
that,  wherever  the  least  popular  principle  is  infused  into  the  elective 
franchise,  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  restore  purity  of  election, 
and  to  send  to  parliament  real  representatives  of  the  people.  Those 
disgusting  appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  the  madness  of  the  multitude, 
which  have  heretofore  been  so  successfully  employed  in  misleading 
men  from  their  public  interests,  have,  in  the  present  instance,  most 
egregiously  failed  of  their  purpose.  Strong  grounds  of  principle  have 
been  taken  ;  pledges  have  been  demanded  ibr  the  future  conduct  of 
candidates  ;  and  their  merits  have  been  appreciated  less  by  their  ad- 
herence to  political  factions,  or  the  more  equivocal  test  of  parentage 
and  descent.  Where  a  good  principle  exists,  no  matter  how  neutra- 
lized and  impeded  by  ill,  there  is  ground  for  hope ;  for  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  soon  some  unobserved  circumstance,  some  unforeseen  com- 
bination may  call  it  into  exercise  and  awaken  its  energies.  In  Ireland, 
the  recent  elections  have  singularly  illustrated  this  truth ;  and  in  the 
turn  which  they  have  taken,  a  political  change  has  occurred  that  may 
almost  be  qualified  a  revolution,  and  which  it  is  most  important  that 
the  people  of  England  should  thoroughly  understand.  An  Irish  elec- 
tion is  made  up  of  far  different  elements,  and  exhibits  far  different 
phenomena,  from  those  which  may  be  traced  on  the  English  side  of  the 
Channel.  In  all  the  counties  of  Ireland  the  effective  strength  of  the 
candidate  lies  in  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  whose  number  is  artifi- 
cially raised,  till  it  reduces  the  larger  holders  to  insignificancy.  The 
condition  of  this  class  of  persons  is  altogether  difl^erent  from  that  of  the 
individuals  bearing  tlie  same  denomination  in  England.     In  Ireland  the 
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custom  prevmils  of  granting  leases  on  lives,  which  give  the  privilege  of 
a  vote  to  the  holder  of  land  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shiltings.  The 
Irish  forty-shilling  freeholder  is  therefore  not  the  proprietor  of  the  soil, 
and  consequently  has  neither  the  education,  nor  the  habits,  nor  the 
independence  which  such  a  possession  implies.  His  condition  indeed 
is  ^  below  that  of  the  English  day-labourer :  for  the  landlord,  in  grant- 
ing these  leases,  is  not  governed  by  the  agricultural  necessities  of  the 
estate,  but  by  an  ambitious  desire  to  increase  his  own  political  influence  ; 
and  he  looks  to  ministerial  gratitude  for  making  good  those  losses  which 
he  sustains  from  a  too  numerous  and  inefficient  tenantry.  To  make  a 
fireeholder,  is,  besides,  to  create  a  family ;  and  a  wife  and  three  or  four 
children  are  an  usual  appendage  to  this  species  of  cattle.  The  artificial 
increase  in  the  population  of  the  country,  of  course,  raises  the  rents ;  and 
the  freeholder,  compelled  to  give  more  for  the  land  than  it  is  worth,  is 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  landlord  by  his  inability  to  pay.  To  the 
Englishman  who  desires  a  sensible  image  to  guide  him  to  a  correct  no- 
tion concerning  the  Irish  forty-shilling  freeholder,  the  itinerant  harvest- 
men,  who  annually  emigrate  from  the  sister  island,  afford  a  pretty  accu- 
rate type.  Such,  in  general,  is  their  exterior ;  such  the  rags  in  which 
^hey  are  clothed ;  and  such  their  haggard  countenance  of  mixed  ferocity 
and  starvation.  Their  actual  possession  is  often — nothing :  at  best,  a 
pig  or  a  cow  is  the  utmost  of  their  havings.  With  no  other  available 
source  of  maintenance  than  the  potatoe  they  cultivate, — their  sole 
chance  of  subsistence  lies  in  the  permanence  of  their  holding.  The 
sheet-anchor  of  their  hope  lies  in  the  forbearance  of  their  landlords, 
and  in  the  merciful  assertion  of  those  pecuniary  claims,  which  it  is  all 
but  impossible  for  the  tenant  to  satisfy.  The  Irish  gentleman  there- 
fore has,  up  to  the  present  election,  considered  his  freeholders  as  much 
his  property,  as  his  sheep :  they  were  driven  to  the  hustings  with  as 
litde  ceremony  as  the  beast  is  to  the  market :  and  to  canvass  a  neigh- 
bour's tenantry  without  his  consent,  has  long  been  esteemed  a  duelhng 
transaction.  Thus  the  decision  of  a  county  election  might  be  antici- 
pated on  arithmetical  principles.  The  number  of  registered  freeholders 
of  each  great  landed  proprietor  being  known,  and  their  respective 
leanings  being  ascertained,  the  problem  was  solved:  and  except  in 
cases  of  nearly  balanced  interests,  a  contest  was  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
Such  was  the  ordinary  condition  of  the  Irish  representation :  and 
apparently  a  more  perfect  and  degrading  state  of  Helotism  could  not 
be  devised.  As  an  instrument  of  liberty,  such  a  system  seemed  obviously 
worse  than  useless ;  while  the  boasted  "  amicable  intercourse"  it  engen- 
ders between  landlord  and  tenant,  which,  it  is  said,  holds  them  in  a 
reciprocity  of  good  offices,  (at' the  expense  only  of  their  common  coun- 
try,) was  made  up,  on  the  one  part,  of  abject  servility,  peijury,  corrup- 
tion, drunkenness,  and  idleness ;  and  on  the  other,  in  the  occasional 
remission  of  suras,  which  never  can  be  paid,  and  which  never  should 
have  been  demanded ;  in  refraining  from  pounding  the  last  cow,  and 
counting  the  last  potatoe  ;  with  about  as  much  personal  urbanity,  as  a 
not  very  ill-tempered  savage  might  afford  to  his  horse  or  his  dog.  It 
was  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  system,  and  of  its  ordinary  operation 
on  the  liberty  and  the  morals  of  the  people,  which  made  certain  of  the 
Catholic  leaders  so  ready  to  disfranchise  the  forty-shilling  voters ;  and 
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net,  as  ha^  been  asserted,  a  lieardesa  indilfereDce  to  the  poor  maa^a 
rigkt8,<  or  an  .undue  eagerness  for  personal  advantage.  An  expenence, 
bowerer,  the  most  unlooked  for,  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  these  views. 
The  ekcdve  franchise  is  in  its  essence  a  power ;  and  it  required  but  • 
knowledge  of  the  reality  of  this  power  to  lead  to  its  assertion.  The 
absurd  and  extravagant  combination  of  a  CathoUc  constituentcy  return- 
ing an  Orange  representation  could  arise  only  out  of  the  grossest 
ignorance ; — ^that  ignorance  has  been  dissipated,  and  henceforward  the 
dective  franchise  will  be  used  in  Ireland,  as  it  ought  always  and  every 
where  to-  be  employed,  in  the  assertion  of  liberty.  This  result,  how- 
ever unlooked  for  by  the  Catholic  Association,  has,  with  great  justice, 
been  attributed  by  Mr.  Shiel  to  that  body,  ^ts  labours  have  awakened 
in  the  country  a  national  feeling,  have  spread  a  great  maas  of  political- 
information.  Discussion  has  become  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
remotest  cabins,  and  the  pike  and  die  pistol  have  been  laid  aside  (let  us 
hope  for  ever)  for  the  newspaper  and  the  pamphlet.  The  knowledge 
has  been  rapidly  disseminated,  that  the  destiny  of  the  Catholic  free-^ 
holders  is  in  their  own  hands  ;  and  that  it  is  idle  to  imagine  that 
Englishmen  will  believe  their  desire  for  emancipation  to  be  earnest,  sa 
long  as  they  supinely  return  their  Orange  landlords  to  parliaments 
This  leaven  has  fermented  potently  throughout  the  entire  country; 
and  wherever  opportunity  has  been  afforded,  an  almost  unanimoua 
rebellion  against  the  feudal  oppressor  has  developed  itself;  and  the 
eonsequence  has  been  a  sudden  and  an  awful  overthrow  of  the  poHtici^ 
power  of  houses,  long  the  undisputed  tyrants  of  the  land,  and  the  mono* 
polists  of  place,  of  power,  and  of  pension. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  concealed,  that  the  Ca- 
tholic priests  have  actively  availed  themselves  of  that  influence  which 
their  spiritual  authority  and  their  conciliatory  and  affectionate  bear^ 
ing  towards  their  flocks  have  given  them,  to  ripen  this  perception 
of  a  fact  into  a  vivifying  sentiment,  and  to  confirm  the  sentiment  by  a 
sense  of  duty.  This  interference  having  proved  so  fatal  to  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Catholics,  has  not  unnaturally  excited  much  clamour* 
Doubtless  all  interference  of  priests,  as  prUsUt  in  political  discussions^ 
is  alike  to  be  deprecated,  let  the  religion  they  teach  be  what  it  may : 
but  till  church  work  shsll  be  done  by  machinery,  till  sermons  shall  be 
preached  by  power-looms,  and  visitations  be  performed  by  steam- 
engines,  such  interference  will  ever  exist.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  man  to 
use,  and  to  abuse,  the  powers  with  which  he  finds  himself  invested ;  and 
it  is  neither  the  surplice  nor  the  stole  which  will  impose  humility  and 
forbearance.  It  must  also  in  candour  be  admitted,  that  in  this  respect 
the  parsons  have  not  been  a  jot  behindhand  with  the  priests ;  aiid  it 
may  be  safely  doubted  whether  the  latter,  with  all  their  patriotism  and 
seal,  have  carried  tlieir  electioneering  practices  as  far  as  the  suboma- 
tion  of  perjury.  As  men,  the  clergy  of  both  churches  have  a  deep 
interest  in  the  state  of  the  representation ;  and  as  long  as  they  have 
property  to  be  plundered,  or  persons  to  be  enslaved,  we  cannot  con^ 
ceive  a  plea  for  restraining  them  from  participating  in  elections.  If 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  priest  be  greater  than  diat  of  the  Protes- 
tant parson,  it  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  that  ascendency,  which  a 
community  of  ii^ory  and  of  sufiering  must  ever  afford.     If  there  be 
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my  nndae  infloenee,-  any  fimnidable  authority  at  the  diapoeal  of  die 
priest,  giant  the  question  of  emancipation,  and  it  wiH  disappear  Unr 
eter.     Restore  the  Catholics  to  their  civil  libertiesi  and,  like  all  other 
sects,  they  will  look  on  their  clergy  but  according  to  their  deserts ;  and 
diey  will  be  equally  prone  to  regard  them  as  claimants  on  their  puvse, 
and  as  restraints  on  the  freedom  of  their  actions.     Those  personsy 
noreover,  are  much  mistaken  who  consider  the  priests  as  the  main* 
springs  of  the  recent  movement.     True  it  is,  that  publicly  from  the 
altar  they  have  declared  to  the  people  the  friends  of  their  rights,  and 
denminced  the  enemies  of  their  emancipation.     True  it  is,  they  have 
exhorted  the  freeholder  in  the  street;  and  in  the  polling-booth,  where 
they  could  not  raise  their  voice,  they  have  imposed  on  him  by  the  ter- 
ror of  their  eye ;  but  in  this  the  priests  were  but  the  subaltern  and 
subordinate  agents,  puppets  in  the  hands  of  circumstance,  a  link  in  the 
cham  of  causation*     In  Waterford,  where  the  triumph  over  the  landlord 
was  the  most  comjdete,  and  where  the  effervescence  of  popular  feeling 
was  the  most  violent,  many  causes  conspired  to  produce  the  result. 
The  Catholics  in  that  county  are  rich  and  enlightened ;  the  liberal  Pro* 
testants  wealthy  and  influential.    A  young,  a  rich,  an  eloquent,  and  a 
noble  candidate,  called  the  party  to  battle.     Frequent  meetings  of  the 
Catholic  body  had  given  a  loud  and  an  angry  expression  to  the  sense  of 
ii^ury,  and  roused  a  patriotic  and  a  religious  spirit  among  the  people. 
That  the  priests  partook  of  this  spirit,  that  they  abused,  in  the  excite* 
ment  of  the  moment,  their  spiritual  influence  to  electioneering  punposes 
(if,  indeed,  such  was  the  case),  has  nothing  in  it  extraordinary  or  alarm* 
ing,  nothing  which  ought  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  most  timidi 
The  movement  was  a  national  movement;  and  the  clergy  are  citisens : 
and  surely  if  ever  a  case  can  occur  in  which  clerical  interference  in 
politics  is  justifiable,  it  is  when  religion  is  made  the  cause  of  oppression, 
the  pretext  and  the  shibboleth  of  an  implacable  and  endless  persecution. 
This  conquest  of  national  over  selfish  feeling,  has  not  been  made  with- 
out a  struggle,  which,  while  it  diminishes  in  no  respect  from  the  re- 
sult, adds  materially  to  the  interest  of  the  contest*     The  freeholders 
were  not  insensible  of  the  vengeance  which  awaited  their  assertion  of 
right.     No  efibrt  has  been  spared  by  the  landlords  to  maintain  their 
long  undisputed  usurpations ;  no  exertion  has  been  wanting  to  raiae 
the  peasant  to  a  sense  of  his  duty  to  the  public  and  to  his  religion. 
The  internal  struggle  of  the  half-starved  tenant,  pressed  on  the  one 
hand  by  his  desire  fbr  emancipation,  and  on  the  other,  harassed  by  the 
•direats  of  agents,  the  prospect  of  ruin,  and  the  tears  of  a  supplicating 
wife  and  children,  was  painful  and  protracted ;  and  not  even  the  pencil 
of  Hogarth  could  render  such  a  struggle  ridiculous,  by  all  the  circum- 
stance which  his  accumulative  ingenuity  could  throw  into  his  group- 
ings, when  the  cause  at  issue  is  a  nation's  emancipation,  and  the  right 
of  every  man  to  worship  God,  each  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own 
conscience.     Vast,  however,  as  were  the  interests  at  stake,  the  issue 
was  not  long  doubtful.     The  rich  and  populous  county  of  Waterford 
was  carried  by  storm ;  and  tMfe  power  of  the  Beresfords,  whose  will  in 
Ireland  was  long  its  law,  was  prostrated  before  the  energies  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, as  the  idol  Dagon  fell  before  the  ark  of  the  living  God.     In  the 
whole  county,  their  candidate  did  not  poll  half  the  number  of  their  own 
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personal  freeholders.  In  Westmeath,  the  result  was  not  less  ttriking. 
In  Armagh,  the  strong  hold  of  the  high  charch  and  the  power  of 
Orangeisin,  the  party  were  unable  to  shake  Brownlow  in  his  seat; 
though  every  nerve  was  strained,  to  punish  his  abandonment  of  its  fhc- 
tious  ways.  In  Louth,  one  Orange  candidate  was  driven  from  the  hust- 
ii^s,  and  the  other,  Leslie  Foster,  the  most  powerful  of  the  landed 
proprietors,  saved  his  election  by  a  majority  of  five,  through  the  cour* 
tesy  and  forbearance  of  the  Catholics.  In  Monaghan,  the  result  was 
equally  decided:  and  if  in  Dublin,  the  triumph  of  the  emancipators  was 
less  marked,  if  the  election  of  White  and  Talbot  was  for  a  minute  in 
doubt,  the  circumstance  is  explained,  by  a  misplaced  security,  and  the 
total  inapprehension  of  a  contest. 

But  the  absolute  increase  of  strength  to  the  Catholic  party,  in  the 
new  Parliament,  is  the  least  part  of  the  victory  thus  gained.  The  ma^ 
jority  of  the  county  members  was  before  favourable  to  emancipation  : 
but  for  the  future,  it  may  be  anticipated,  that  no  candidate  will  present 
himself,  without  being  ready  to  pledge  himself  to  emancipation.  Even 
Leslie  Foster,  the  calculating  Leslie  Foster,  who  proves  ascendency  by 
A+B— X,  will  discover  before  the  death  of  the  present  Parliament, 
reasons  for  advocating  'the  Catholic  claims.  But  what  is  of  infinitely 
more  importance,  the  Irish  constituentcy,  from  having  been  the  most 
corrupt  and  servile,  has  suddenly  shown  itself  the  most  independent 
and  unmanageable  body  of  the  entire  empire.  A  single  tenant  may 
be  displaced;  but  a  whole  tenantry  cannot  be  removed  from  their 
holdings.  This  secret  has  transpired,  and  the  oligarchy  of  landlords 
is  no  more.  To  recover  their  influence,  the  proprietors  of  the  soil  roust 
"  Stoop  to  conquer."  To  rule  their  tenantry,  they  must  rule  for  the 
ailvantage  of  all.  They  must  abandon  their  fanatical  prejudices,  or 
they  must  surrender  their  places ;  they  must  give  up  their  supremacy 
over  the  consciences  of  the  Catholics,  or  they  will  not  be  left  wi^ 
political  influence  to  make  a  single  tide-waiter.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  example  is  dangerous,  the  disease  catching,  and  it  is  impossible 
that  the  ministry  can  behold  such  a  condition  of  things  with  indifference. 
To  disfranchise  the  rebels  cannot  wm  be  attempted ;  "  once  warned 
forearmed ;"  and  ^o  disturb  them  in  this  moment  of  their  popularity* 
is  folly  to  conceive,  and  impossible  to  effect.  Their  claims,  therefore, 
must  be  heard,  the  ministerial  majorities  in  the  House  of  Commolu  are 
at  issue ;  and  will  ye,  nil  ye,  Messrs.  Peel,  Eldon,  &c.  must  submit. 
Thus  then  it  isj  that  the  Catholic  Association,  maugre  all  opposition, 
has  effected  its  purpose.  It  has  said,  *'  Let  there  be  light,"  and  there 
is  not  a  cabin  in  Ireland,  from  which  the  darkneas  of  political  igna« 
ranee  has  not  been  dispelled. 
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HINDOO    COMIC    STORIES, 

M.  DB  Sact  has  traced  the  migration  of  the  Fablrs  of  Vichnoo  Sarina 
(Filpay)  from  India^  through  the  various  nations  of  Europe  :  and  we  suspect 
that  most  of  the  stories  which  have  delighted  our  childhood*  whether  under 
the  name  of  Arabian,  Persian,  or  Turkish  Tales,  are  derived  from   Indian 
sources.     Whatever  may  be  urged  against  their  invention  of  chess  and  deci- 
mal scale,  nobody  ive  suppose  will  dispute  the  right  of  the  Hindoos  to  be 
regarded  as  the  nret  inventors  of  apologue,  or  the  possesson  of  the  oldest  and 
most  nomeroos  collections  of  domestic  stories  in  existence.    The  well-known 
'*  Tiitti»Naroah''  (Tales  of  the  Parrot)  have  a  Sanscrit  original,  and  many 
of  the  tales  in. the  Babar  Danush,  the  Persian  Tales,  and  the  additional  vo- 
lume of  the  Arabian  Nights,  translated  by  Or.  Scott,  have  been  shown  by  a 
learned  and   ingenious  writer  in  the  Calcutta  "  Quarterly  Magazine,'*  to  be 
mere  f\facimenii  of  some  Hindoo  stories  of  which  he  has  given  translations. 
In  the  tales  to  which  we  have  alluded,  we  perpetually  discover  the  sources  to 
which  European,  as  well  as  Oriental   amieurs  have  been  indebted^  and 
find  not  only  the  springs  that  nourished  the  luxuriant  harvest  of  invention 
which  sprung  up  in  Europe  on  the  revival  of  letters,  but  the  apparent  origin 
of  many  of  tHe  classical  fictions.  The  Indian  elephant  filled  with  armed  men, 
is  the  prototype  of  the  Trojan  horse.    The  huge  birds  of  the  Sanscrit  tales, 
the  Roc  of  the  Arabians,  is  evidently  the  Phoenix  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as 
the  Griffin  of  chivalry.    Not  only  are  the  Fabliaux  traceable  to  Indian  stories, 
hot  even  fiondello  and  Boccaccio  have  borrowed  from  them  some  of  their  most 
diverting  incidents.    Not  only  are  Queen  Margaret  of  Navarre's  Pentameron, 
the  Gesta  Romanorum,  and  the  Oisciplina  Clericalis,  largely  indebted  to  the 
Sanscrit  tales  for  some  of  their  most  amusing  inventions,  but  even  those 
stories  which  we  reckon  eminently  English — Whittington  and  his  Cat,  for 
examp1e-*are  derived  from  the  same  sources.    The  romantic  tale  of  Edgar 
and  Elfrida,  which  Hume  has  elevated  into  a  historical  fact,  has  been  proved 
by  Or.  Lingard  to  be  a  6ction  of  Gulielmus  Malmsburiensis,  and  to  have 
been  taken  by  him  from  an  old  ballad,  of  which  all  the  incidents  exist  in  a 
Sanscrit  story.    It  is  sometimes  curious  to  trace  the  changes  which  a  fiction 
has  nndei^ne  in  its  transmission  through  many  ages  and  nations.     In  an 
old  Sanscrit  tale,  the  hero  and  heroine  are  each  presented  with  a  red  letter 
which  is  to  fade  when  either  becomes  inconstant.    I'he  red  lotos  in  the  old 
romance  of '•  Perceforest,"  and  in  WieIand*s"Oberon,"  is  a  rose — in  Amadis 
ofGatil,  a  garland — in  *'  Oes  Contes  ^  rire,"  another  flower— and  in  Spenser 
the  girdle  of  Florimel.     In  some  old  romances,  (Tristan,  Perceval,  and  La 
Mort  d' Arthur)  the  test  is  a  cup  of  red  wine — as  in  Ariosto,  and  in  La  Fon- 
taine who  has  copied  him.     But  we  have  already,  we  think,  bestowed 
enough  of  learning  and  tediousness  on  our  readers,  who  are  of  coarse  de^ 
sirous  that  we  should  now,  as  Hamlet  says,  (or  should  have  said)  "  leave  our 
damnable  prefaces,  and  begin"  with  our  Hindoo  Comic  Stories. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  first  sentence  of  our  article,  touching  the  migrations 
of  the  Fables  of  Pilpay,  (from  the  Abb^Oubois's  translation,*  of  which  we 
have  borrowed  whatever  is  amusing  in  the  present  paper)  suggested  to  us 
the  preceding  reflections  on  the  migration  of  their  fictions  in  general, 
which  we  now  beg  leave  to  conclude,  and  proceed  to  business. 

Among  the  Hindoo  comic  stories  at  the  end  of  the  volume  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  the  adventures  of  the  Gourout  Paramarta  are  eminently  ludi- 
crous. Paramarta  is  a  sort  of  Indian  Abraham  Adams,  without  the  sense  or 
the  learning  which  that  inimitable  creation  of  Fielding's  wit  always  possesses, 
and  sometimes  chooses  to  display.  His  disciples,  however,  are  at  once  pro- 
foundly stupid  and  malignant,  and  the  disagreeable  accidents  which  tneir 
superior  peq>etiially  encounters  in  consequence  of  their  malice  and  their 

*  Le  Psntcha  Tantra,  &c.  Tradiiit  par  M.  TAbbd  Dubois.     Hvq.  Paris,  1826. 
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ignorance,  make  the  subject  of  the  story.  There  is  a  grotesque  exaanpeim- 
tion  of  absurdity  about  the  personages  in  this  comic  tale  whicn  sometimes 
reminds  us  of  Rabelais ;  while  the  whimsical  misfortunes  of  the  worthy 
Oourou  resemble  in  character  those  which  befall  Don  Quixote.  We  must 
contrive  to  condense  more  than  a  hundred  folios  of  the  Abb^  Dubois  into 
three  or  four  of  our  more  crowded  pages. 

The  Adventures  of  the  Gourou  Paranutria* 

Thbrb  was  formerly  a  gourou  called  Paramarta*,  who  had  five  stupid  'dis* 
ciples.  One  day  as  the  gourou  was  visiting  his  district,  he  and  his  disciples 
arrived  at  a  river,  which  they  were  about  to  cross,  when  Pbramarta  cautioned 
them  not  to  advance  until  they  should  have  ascertained  whether  the  river  wm 
asleep  or  awake,  as  many  tragic  accidents  had  befallen  those  who  had  ven- 
tured to  ford  the  stream  when  it  was  not  in  a  state  of  slumber.  One  of  th« 
disciples,  called  Stupid,  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre.  He  approached 
the  stream  cautiously,  and  thrusting  in  the  lighted  match  of  his  cneerooi*^ 
was  alarmed  to  find  the  water  bubble  and  hiss  furiously.  Alarmed  ai 
these  phenomena,  he  hastened  back  to  his  master  and  brethren,  who  deter- 
mioed  to  repose  themselves  in  the  shade  till  the  river  should  sink  into  sleep. 
After  a  long  delay,  the  party  saw  a  man  on  horseback  cross  the  river  withoot 
difficulty,  and  Stupid  was  again  sent  to  the  water-side  to  make  his  experi- 
ments in  natural  philosophy  a  second  time.  This  wise  disciple,  taking  the 
same  match  whicn  the  water  had  already  extinguished,  plunged  it  into  the 
stream  $  and  at  no  hissing  followed,  he  concluded  that  the  river  was  asleep 
for  the  nonce.  Paramarta  and  his  disciples  then  crossed  the  river ;  but  whea 
4hey  arrived  on  the  other  side,  one  of  them,  named  Idiot,  took  it  into  his 
head  to  count  the  party  lest  any  of  them  should  have  been  drowned ;  but  he 
forgot  to  count  himself.  Alarmed  at  the  result  of  his  profound  calculation, 
he  recommenced  it ;  but  could  still  only  make  out  five  persons.  He  counted 
a^tn  and  again ;  but  as  he  still  omitted  nimself  in  his  reckoning;,  he  was  con- 
vmced  that  one  of  the  number  had  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river. 

This  belief  was  shared  by  Paramarta  and  the  other  disciples,  who,  after 
uiteriog  the  loudest  lamentations,  began  to  pour  forth  curses  against  the  de- 
▼ourine  river,  and  prayed  with  peculiar  energy  that  its  waters  might  be  set  on 
fire.  A  traveller  happening  to  pass  that  way,  and  witnessing  this  scene,  asked 
them  for  an  explanation  of  it  i  and  the  gourous  detailed  the  affair  at  full  length. 
The  traveller  seeing  their  excessive  stupidity,  and  being  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  professed  to  be  a  sorcerer,  and  offered  for  an  adequate  reward  to 
restore,  by  his  charms,  the  defunct  to  life.  Paramarta  assured  him  that  he 
-only  possessed  forty  ianous  of  gold,  but  offered  him  that  sum  on  condition  of 
lestorins  the  lost  member  of  their  society  to  life.  The  pretended  magician 
observed  that  the  sum  was  very  disproportionate  to  the  service  required ;  but 
thatf  under  all  the  circumstances,  he  would  accept  Plaramarta's  offer.  He 
then  showed. the ^roup  a  huge  stick  which  he  held  In  his  hand:—'*  All  my 
magic  power,'*  said  he,  "  lies  in  this  stick ;  and  it  is  from  the  end  of  this 
cmmantcd  wand  that  the  missing  number  must  spring.  You  must  range 
yourselves  in  a  line,  and  each  of  you  must  allow  me  to  apply  a  good  blow 
with  this  stick  upon  his  shoulders.  On  receiving  the  stroke,  each  must  call 
out  his  name:  at  the  same  time  I  will  count  ypur  number;  and  finally  there 
•will  appear  on  the  scene  six  persons— the  number  which  there  was  before 
you  crossed  the  river.'*  He  then  made  them  stand  in  a  line  i  and  beginning 
with  the  gourou,  he  dischai^ged  on  his  shoulders  a  stiff  blow  with  his  magic 
wand.    "  Gently,"  cried  the  patient,  **  it  is  I — the  gourou  Paramarta." 

"  One,"  said  the  magician.  Then  living  Stupid  a  still  harder  blow  on  the 
back—*'  Oh  1"  cried  he;  "  my  back  is  oroken-^it  is  I,  the  disciple  Stupid." 

"  Two,"  cried  the  magician ;  and  continuing  to  apply  smart  strokes  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  next  three,  he  arrived  at  Idiot,  who  had  made  the  erroneous 

•  A  word  signifying  simpU,  f  Cigar. 
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calonUtion.  The  sorcerer,  ffivtng  htm  a  heavy  blow  which  laid  htm  flat  on 
the  ground — "  There/*  said  ne,  '*  is  the  sixth — chat  is  the  tost  one,  whomi 
restore  to  you  in  perfect  health."  Pisramarta  and  his  disciples,  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  wonderful  powers  of  the  traveller's  magic  wano,  paid  him  the 
forty  fanous  at^reed  on ;  and  without  testifying  the  slightest  wish  that  he 
should  repeat  the  calculation  of  their  number,  they  thanked  him,  and  returned 
to  their  mala  (convent). 

The  sight  of  the  horse,  on  which  the  traveller  crossed  the  river,  had  in* 
spired  the  disciples  of  Paramarta  with  a  strong  desire  to  procure  one  for  their 

Sraron.  The  cow,  which  supplied  the  convent  with  milk,  happened  one 
ne  morning  to  stray,  and  one  of  the  disciples,  called  Dunce,  was  oespatched 
in  search  of  her,  but  without  success.  However,  he  said  that  the  loss  of  the. 
cow  was  a  very  trifling  affair  in  comparison  with  a  discovery  he  had  mad&^ 
that  for  a  small  sum  of  money  he  could  obtain  a  horse  of  an  excellent  breed. 
On  being  desired  to  explain  himself.  Dunce  thus  spoke :— >*'  In  looking  for 
the  cow,  I  had  occasion  to  cross  a  tank,  on  the  banks  of  which  some  marei 
and  foals  were  quietly  grazing.  I  there  saw  a  great  number  of  heavy  round 
masses  of  a  greenish  colour*,  so  large  that  one  was  a  sufficient  load  for  a  man. 
After  gaxing  on  them  for  some  time,  I  inquired  of  a  labourer  what  they  were? 
"  What  1"  exclaimed  he,  as  if  surprised  at  my  ignorance,  **  don't  you  knovt 
a  thing  so  common  ?  T%e»e  are  morels  tggs  /" — "  Are  they  for  sale,  and  whsA 
»  the  price  of  them }"  1  eagerly  asked. — *'  They  are  not  mine,"  replied  he; 
but  1  can  tell  vou  that  they  are  generally  sold  at  five  pagodasf  apiece  ;  and  if 

Cm  like  I  will  use  my  interest  with  the  proprietor  to  let  }rou  have  one  of  the 
igeat  at  that  price."—-"  Now,"  cried  Dunce,  in  conclusion,  '<  here  is  a  fide 
opportunity  for  you  to  get  a  capital  horse,  which,  as  you  have  him  in  the  egg, 
you  can  brtng  up  to  be  very  quiet." 

The  account  of  Dunce  was  listened  to  by  the  disciples  with  applause. 
Paramarta  having  given  him  five  pagodas,  despatched  him  for  an  egg.  On 
arriving  at  the  tank.  Dunce  was  rejoiced  to  find  that  the  eggs  were  stiU  there ; 
and  accosting  the  proprietor,  he  asked  for  one  of  the  largest.  "  Ah  I"  cried 
the  proprietor,  '*  are  you  aware  that  my  eggs  are  of  a  very  peculiar  quality, 
and  that  1  sell  them  verv  dear?"—"  Oh  i"  replied  Dunce,  "  it  is  not  tne  first 
time  in  my  life  that  1  nave  bargained  for  mare's  egss.  1  know  the  price  df 
them  well  $  they  are  sold  every  where  at  five  pag^as  apiece."—"  Five  p*> 
godas!"  rejoined  the  proprietor;  "  I  sell  them  in  general  infinitely  dearer : 
however  as  you  seem  to  oe  an  honest  fellow,  I'll  let  you  have  one  at  that 
price ;  but  you  must  keep  the  matter  a  profound  secret,  for  1  should  be 
ruined  if  it  were  ever  known  that  I  sold  them  so  cheap." 

Dunce  having  promised  inviolable  secrecy,  was  allowed  to  carry  off  one  of 
the  largest  pumpkins,  which  with  great  difficulty  he  lifted  on  his  head.  He 
then  hastened  homewards,  but  in  passing  under  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
descended  very  low,  he  forgot  to  stoop,  and  the  pumpkin  striking  against  -A 
bough.  Dunce  lost  his  balance  and  fell  on  one  side,  while  the  pumpkin 
billing  on  the  other,  split  into  pieces.  A  hare,  which  happened  to  be  ]ork<. 
ing  in^  bush  near  which  the  pumpkin  fell,  frightened  by  the  noise,  scudded 
off  instantly;  and  Dunce,  seeing  the  egg  split  and  the  narerun  at  thesaAie 
moment,  cried  out,  "  Ah,  there  goes  the  httle  horse,  which  has  broken  its 
shell.     I  must  pursue  him.'' 

Regardless  of  the  thorns  which  covered  the  countir  over  which  the  hare 
had  run.  Dunce  followed  in  ardent  chaSe,  till  at  last  hb  failing  strength,-his 
legs  torn  by  briers,  his  feet  wounded  by  the  pebbles,  and  his  clothes  torn  in 
pieces,  obliged  him  to  give  up  the  pursuit.  On  returning  to  the  convent  in 
this  state,  and  moreover  fasting,  he  was  thus  consoled  by  the  gourou  :  "it 
b  true,  I  have  lost  five  pagodas^  but  I  don't  resret  it*;  for  as  you  say  the  little 
horse  was  «o  restive  when  yopng,  what  must  ne  have  been  when  ne  got  his 
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teeth  ?     1  would  not  have  mounted  such  an  animal  if  I  had  got  hhii  for 
nothing.    So  think  no  more  about  the  matter,  my  son." 

Having  been  so  unluckj^  in  their  horse,  the  disciples  hired  an  ox,  on 
which  their  master  was  to  ride  ;  but  it  happened  one  uay  that  in  crossing  a 
deserti  Pkramarta,  overcome  by  the  heat  ot  the  sun,  was  compelled  to  re* 
pose  himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  ox*s  body.  In  the  evening  the  owner 
of  the  ox  demanded  an  additional  sum  for  the  use  they  had  made  of  his  ox, 
pretendinz  that  he  was  only  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to  be  used  as  an  urn* 
nrella.  This  Paramarta  refused  to  pay,  and  the  dispute  was  referred  to  the 
chief  of  the  neighbouring  village,  wno,  ou  hearing  tne  cause  argued,  related 
the  following  adventure  : — 

"  I  was  myself  on  a  journey  some  years  ago,  and  one  evening  I  arrived  at 
an  inn  where  1  intended  to  pass  the  night.  This  inn  presented  not  only  a 
place  of  repose,  but  in  the  keeper  of  it  travellers  found  a  person  who  for 
their  money  would  cook  their  victuals.  He  was  tljen  preparmg  a  ragoAt  to 
well  seasoned,  that  the  (lerfume  which  it  sent  forth  filled  all  the  room,  and 
was  highly  aereeable. 

"  I  snoulahave  been  glad  to  have  eaten  part  of  it,  but,  not  having  monoy 
to  pay  for  it,  I  could  not  satisfy  my  longing.  I  had  brought  with  me  my 
little  portion  of  boiled  rice,  and^  approaching  the  fire-place  where  the  ragoftt 
was  preparing,  1  begged  the  cook  to  allow  me  to  hold  my  bag  of  rice  in  the 
fragrant  steam,  in  order  that  it  might  catch  some  of  the  odour,  as  1  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  the  substance. 

"  The  cook,  with  more  complaisance  than  generally  belongs  to  bis  class, 
granted  my  re^uesL  I  accordingly  held  my  rice  over  tne  steam  of  the  rage&t 
until  it  was  withdrawn  from  the  fire.  1  then  retired  to  a  comer  and  ate  my 
rice,  which,  though  it  had  only  been  seasoned  by  vajxmr,  ap|)eared  to  me 
excellent. 

"  Next  morning,  when  1  was  about  to  proceed  on  my  journey,  the  inn- 
keeper stopped  me,. and  in  a  determined  tone  insisted  on  my  paying  him  for 
the  vapours  of  his  ragoAt,  with  which  I  had  seasoned  my  rice  the  preceding 
evening. 

'"What!*  cried  I,  with  equal  astonishment  and  indignation,  'did  ever 
any  one  hear  of  paying  money  for  smoke  ?'  1  refused  to  pay  his  demand  ; 
and  my  adversary  seizing  me  by  the  collar,  swore  he  would  not  loose  his  hold 
till  I  had  paid  him  for  the  steam  of  his  ragoAt.  I  still  refused ;  and  at  last 
we  mutually  agreed  to  refer  our  dispute  to  the  chief  of  the  village,  who  for- 
tunately was  a  very  equitable  person. 

"  This  worthy  man  gave  his  decision  on  the  point  in  the  following  terms  : 

*  Those  who  ate  of  the  rago&t  shall  pay  in  nard  cash.  Those  who  have 
only  swallowed  the  vapours  of  it,  should  pay  only  with  the  smell  of  money.* 

*'Then  taking  a  small  bag  of  money  which  he  had  about  him,  he  ap- 
proached my  adversary,  and  seizing  him  with  one  hand  by  the  nape  of  the 
neck,  he  rubbed  his  nose  roughly  with  the  coin,  saying,  '  Smell  it,  my  good 
friend,  smell  it:  take  payment  for  the  odour  of  your  ra^oiit.' 

"  '  £nough,  enough,'  cried  my  adversary,  '  you'll  rub  my  nose  off.  I'm 
quite  satisfied,  and  am  ready  to  give  a  receipt  in  full.' 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  gourou's  afiair  is  decided  in  the 
same  manner. 

After  this  disappointment  in  the  mare*s  egg,  and  the  roguery  of  the  owner 
of  the  ox,  Paramarta  and  his  disciples  resolved  to  travel  on  foot — the  latter, 
however,  still  longing  for  a  horse  for  the  gourou.  They  arrived  early  one 
morning  on  the  borders  of  a  tank,  on  which  a  temple  was  built,  and  in  front 
of  the  temple  stood  the  imageof  a  horse  in  baked  clay,*  which,  the  tank  being 
quite  full  of  clear  water^  was  perfecdy  reflected  at  the  bottom.    Idiot,  who 

*  Figures  of  horses  aad  oth«r  animals  in  baked  clay  are  very  commonly  found 
about  the  Indian  temples.  They  are  generally  ofTerings  for  the  accomplishment  of 
some  vuw. 
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was  nearest  the  water,  gaxed  at  this  phenomeDon  in  silence  and  wonder :  as 
he  gazed,  a  breeze  arose,  which  agitated  the  water,  and,  as  it  moved,  the 
figure  of  the  horse  seemed  also  in  motion.  Idiot  observing  that  the  clay- 
horse  still  remained  motionless,  while  that  in  the  water  seemed  to  plunge 
and  rear,  felt  convinced  that  the  image  in  the  water  was  a  real  horse  ;  but 
to  make  quite  sure  of  the  matter,  he  threw  a  large  stone  into  the  unk, 
which  augmented  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  and  made  the  supposed  horse 
rear,  caper,  and  give  other  tokens  of  irritation.  Idiot  called  Paramaru  and 
the  other  disciples  to  witness  the  scene ;  and  all  of  them  seeing  how  the 
horse  capered  while  the  clay-horse  stood  quite  still,  agreed  in  Idiot  s  opinion, 
and  began  forthwith  to  consult  upon  the  best  methoil  of  catching  him.  As 
none  of  them  would  venture  into  the  water  to  bind  him  with  ropes,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  fished  op  with  a  hook  and  line.  For  a  hook  they 
took  a  Jarge  reaping-hook,  and  they  formed  their  line  of  the  half-worn  linen 
of  the  gourott'tf  turban,  and  as  a  bait  they  wrapped  up  some  boiled  rice  in  a 
cloth,  which  they  fastened  to  the  hook.  They  then  threw  it  into  the  water, 
to  the  bottom  of  which  it  sunk,  and  the  hook  caught  the  root  of  a  tree 
wiiich  crossed  the  tank.  Feeling  some  resistance,  the  disciples  imagined 
tbey  had  caught  the  horse,  and  pulled  with  all  their  force  to  oring  him  to 
land,  when  the  turban  yielding  to  their  efforts,  snapped  in  the  middle,  and 
all  our  fishermen  tumbled  backwards,  leaving  their  hook  at  the  bottom  of 
the  water. 

A  worthy  man,  who  happened  to  pass,  and  to  whom  they  recounted  their 
adventure,  explained  to  them  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  they  had  wit^ 
nessed,  and,  alter  inviting  them  to  his  house,  presented  the  gourou  with  a 
horse,  of  which  the  following  is  a  brief  description.  He  was  twenty-five 
vears  old,  he  had  but  one  eye,  and  one  of  his  ears  had  been  cut  off  close  to 
Dis  head;  but  these  would  have  been  but  slight  defects  had  he  not  been  lame 
in  one  of  his  fore-legs,  while  the  hind-feet  were  turned  outwards,  so  that 
the  two  knees  knocked  together  as  he  walked,  and  hb  legs  formed  an  exact 
triangle  when  he  halted. 

On  this  noble  steed,  Paramarta  prepared  to  ride  homewards :  but  missing 
their  way,  the  corl^e  got  into  a  wood.  As  they  advanced,  a  branch  caught 
the  ffoujou's  turban,  which  fell  on  the  ground ;  Paramarta  concluded  that 
his  disciples  would  pick  it  up  without  orders :  while  they,  seeing  that  the 
gourou  said  nothing  about  the  matter,  allowed  it  to  remain  where  it  fell.  A 
short  time  afterwards,  the  gourou  asked  for  his  turban, — "  Oh,"  said  the  dis- 
ciples, "  we  left  it  on  the  ground,  as  you  gave  us  no  orders  to  pick  it  up." — 
"  Go  quickly,"  replied  the  gourou  angrily,  "  and  fetch  it  me :  and  once  for 
all  1  desire  you  will  pick  up  whatever  falls  from  the  horse  that  ought  to  be 
picked  up." — "  Oh  I"  cried  tney, "  that  is  far  too  general  a  description.  You 
must  make  us  a  detailed  list."  Accordingly  the  gourou  wrote  out  a  list, 
which  he  ^ave  them,  and  pursued  his  iourney. 

On  arriving  at  a  ditch  full  of  mud,  Paramarta's  horse  being  unable  to  clear 
it,  fell,  and  his  rider  with  him.  The  gourou  called  loudly  to  his  disciples 
for  aid ;  they  came,  but,  instead  of  pulling  him  out  of  the  wet  ditch,  one  of 
them  read  tne  gourou's  list  aloud,  thus  :-^ 

'*  If  my  turban  falls,  you  must  pick  it  up. 

"  If  my  girdle  falls,  you  must  pick  it  up. 

"If  my  shawl  falls,  you  must  pick  it  up. 

'*  In  a  word,  if  any  of  my  vestments  or  whatever  I  carry  about  me  falls, 
you  roust  pick  it  up." 

Conforming  themselves  strictly  to  the  letter  of  their  instructions,  the  dis- 
ciples then  stripped  their  gourou  c^uite  naked,  leaving  him  in  the  mud,  declar- 
ing that  his  name  was  not  m  the  list  he  had  given  them.  Paramarta  therefore 
finding  entreaty  useless,  asked  for  the  list,  and  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it  in 
large  letters  :— 

'*  And  if  your  master,  the  gourou  Paramarta,  falls,  you  must  pick  him  up." 

The  disciples  then  made  no  further  difficulty,  but  lifted  Paramarta  out  of 
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the  ditch,  washed  him  in  a  neighbouriug  tank,  and  itturned  to  their  maia.'" 
pp.931  to  318. 

The  gourou,  on  his  arrival  at  his  convent,  becomes  sick,  and  dies :  but  the 
details  of  his  deathbed,  thoagh  extremely  amusing,  are  rather  too  coarse  for 
translation.  We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  another  story,  in  which  the  prac- 
tices of  the  brahmins  are,  as  usual,  ridicaled  and  exposed.  The  invention  of 
the  nio/tii  disciple  is  extremely  diverting. 

The  Priest  and  his  Disciple, 

One  day  a  disciple  of  Siva  wishing  to  sacrifice  to  his  Hngam,*  left  it  by 
the  side  of  a  tank  while  he  went  to  gather  flowers  for  the  offering:  a  mon- 
key seeing  it,  snatched  it  up,  and  carried  it  off.  The  disciple,  after  searchine 
for  it  in  vain,  went  to  his  (gangoumaf  with  tears  in  his  eyes :  "  Alas !"  cried 
he,  "  I  have  lost  my  lingam,  wnat  shall  I  do?"*-*'  Wretcn,<>'  cried  the  priest, 
"  thou  hast  k)st  thy  god  I  then  thou  hast  only  to  prepare  to  die.  Nothing  but 
thy  death  can  appease  the  wrath  of  Siva.{  The  only  favour  that  can  be  errant' 
ed  thee,  is  to  choose  one  of  three  kinds  of  death-— tnat  thou  shouldst  pull  oat 
thy  tongue,  or  be  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  incense,  or  drown  thyself. 
Choose  them,  and  choose  speedily.'* 

*«  Well  then,"  said  the  disciple,  *'  since  1  must  die,  I  should  prefer  drowning 
myself  to  the  other  kinds  of  death,  for  then  I  can  advance  into  the  water 
little  by  little,  and  so  lose  my  life  as  it  were  unawares.  I  trust,  however, 
that  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  water's  edge,  and  give  me  your  blessing/' 

The  (tiangouma  willingly  consented,  and  followed  his  disciple  to  the  stream. 
As  the  latter  went  in,  the  priest  loudly  exhorted  htm  io  be  couraj^ous,  pro- 
mising him  perfect  happiness  in  paradise.  The  disciple  was  now  m  the  water 
up  to  ois  neck,  when,  tumine  to  the  priest,  he  said,  "  My  dear  master,  before 
I  die,  grant  me  one  favour:  lend  me  your  lingam  that  I  may  adore  it^  after 
which  1  shall  die  contented.**  The  priest  consented,  and  the  disciple  came 
to  the  bank,  received  the  lingam,  and  reentered  the  water.  When  he  had 
got  to  a  considerable  depth,  he  let  fall  the  iin^m  as  if  by  accident ;  and 
cried  out  with  great  apparent  emotion,  "  Ah,  Sir!  what  a  misfortune  1  your 
lingam  is  also  lost — it  is  gone  to  the  bottom.  Alas  1  how  sincerely  [  lament 
your  fate  I  Yet  were  it  not  for  my  attachment  to  your  person,  I  should  blew 
this  accident  as  the  happj  means  of  obtaining  for  me  tne  advantage  of  dying 
in  company  with  my  spiritual  guide.  Yes,  we  must  die  together,  as  we  have 
both  lost  our  linsams — and  I  trust  I  shall  follow  you  to  the  paradise  of  Siva.** 
He  then  approached  the  priest,  and  seizing  him,  protested  he  would  die  with 
him  I  while  the  priest,  pale  and  trembling,  regarded  his  wicked  disciple  for 
some  time  without  speaking.  At  last  he  said,  "  Well,  after  all,  where  is  the 
great  harm  of  losing  a  little  stone  image,  not  worth  a  farthing?  Coine  to 
my  mata,  where  I  nave  got  an  assortment  of  lingams;  we  will  take  one 
apiece,  and  nobody  will  ever  be  the  wiser.' "    pp.  372  to  377* 

The  following  Extrava^nza  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  strain  of  some 
of  the  more  ludicrous  stones  in  the  "  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments." 

The  Four  Foolish  Brahmins, 
In  a  certain  district  of  India,  a  grand  public  repast  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Brahmins,  four  of  whom  meeting  on  the  road,  agreed  to  perform  the  journey 
together.  A  soldier  passing  them,  saluted  them  ;  to  which  they  replied  by 
their  blessing.  The  four  Brahmins  forthwith  began  to  dispute  to  which  of 
them  the  soldier's  salutation  was  addressed :  but  not  being  able  to  decide  this 
weighty  matter  among  themselves,  it  was  agreed  on  that  they  should  all  rua 
after  the  soldier  and  ask  him.    After  pursuing  him  a  league,  they  came  up 


*  An  Indian  idol.  f  Prieat. 
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with  him,  and  put  their  auestioo.  The  soldier,  provoked  at  this  folly,  re- 
j^ied  in  a  mocking  tone,  **  Why,  then,  I  saluted  the  greatest  fool  among  you.'' 
Though  at  first  confounded  by  the  soldier's  decision,  each  was  so  unwilling 
to  ^ive  up  the  honour  of  the  salute  to  another,  that  all  claimed  the  supe- 
riority in  folly ;  but,  as  they  would  only  have  proved  their  eouality  in  it  by 
coming  to  blows,  they  determined  to  submit  the  case  to  the  aecision  of  the 
judges  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Darmapourg. 

It  happened  to  be  a  court-^ay,  and  all  the  judges  and  brahmins  of  the  place 
were  assembled :  but,  on  hearing  the  cause,  they  declared  themselves  unable 
to  decide  the  prize  of  folly  to  any  of  them,  as  they  were  all  strangers,  unless 
ihej  should  all  detail  some  incident  of  their  lives  which  should  prove  peculiar 
eminence  in  stupidity.    The  first  accordingly  began  thus  :— 

"  1  am  very  ill  dressed,  as  you  perceive,  and  this  is  the  cause.  A  rich  mer- 
chant in  my  neighbourhood  one  day  made  me  a  present  of  two  pieces  of  very 
fine  clothy  which,  before  using*  I  washed,  to  purify  them,  and  then  hung 
them  up  on  a  tree  to  dry.  A  dog*  passed  by  at  this  moment,  but  1  could  not 
perceive  whether  he  had  touchea  the  linen  or  not,  nor  did  my  children,  who 
were  playing  at  a  little  distance.  In  order  to  assure  myself  of  the  fact,  I 
knelt  down  on  all-fours,  making  myself  about  the  dog^s  nsight,  and  crawled 
under  the  linen.  '  Did  1  touch  V 1  asked.  *  No,'  replied  my  children.  But 
I  reflected  that  as  the  dog's  tail  was  turned  up,  it  might  by  chance  have 
touched  my  linen ;  I  accordingly  fiistened  a  reaping-hook  on  my  back,  and 
passed  under  it.  The  hook  touched ;  and  convinced  by  this  tnat  the  dog 
must  have  profaned  my  linen,  I  tore  it  in  a  thousand  pieces.  The  adven- 
ture spread,  and  every  one  called  me  a  fool.  '  Even  if  the  dog  did  touch  your 
linen,'  said  some, 'could  not  you  have  washed  it  again?'  'Why  did  you 
not  rather  give  it  to  the  poor  Soudras  ?'f  cried  others.  '  After  such  a  piece  of 
folly,  who  will  ever  give  you  clothes  in  future?'  Their  predictions  were  just, 
for  since  that  time,  when  I  ask  for  linen — 'To  tear  in  pieces,  doubtless,'  is 
always  the  reply." 

When  the  first  Brahmin  had  ended,  one  of  the  auditors  said, — '*  It  seems, 
then,  you  run  well  on  your  hands  and  feet?'' — "  You  shall  sec,"  replied  he: 
and  he  scampered  round  the  hall  in  that  posture,  while  the  assembly  was  in 
convulsions  of  laughter.    The  second  then  spoke  :— 

''One  day,  being  about  to  attend  a  public  festival,  I  had  my  head  shaved* 
I  desired  my  wife  to  give  the  barber  a  halfpenny,  but  she  by  mistake  ja;ave 
him 


ever, 

the  oarber  shaved  ner  head  :  after  which  he  decamped,  and  published  the 
afiair  every  where.  It  was  universally  believed  and  said,  that  I  had  surprised 
my  wife  with  a  lover,  and  had  caused  her  head  to  be  shaved  as  a  punishment : 
and  to  such  a  degree  did  this  story  gain  ground,  that  an  ass  was  brought  to 
my  door,  on  which  it  was  intended  (as  usual  in  such  cases)  to  parade  my 
wife  through  the  village.  Her  father  and  mother  arrived  :  and,  after  abusing 
me  grossly,  carried  on  their  daughter ;  and  to  add  to  all  my  misfortunes,  I 
missed  tne  feast  for  which  I  had  been  preparing  myself  by  three  days' 
fast.  Another  repast  was  soon  after  announced,  at  which  I  made  my  appear- 
ance, and  was  received  amidst  the  hisses  of  all  present,  who  insisted  on  my 
declaring  who  was  the  lover  of  my  wife.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  protested  her 
innocence,  and  told  my  own  story.  '  Did  ever  any  one,'  they  cried, '  hear 
of  a  husband's  shaving  his  wife's  head,  but  when  a  lover  was  in  the  case? 
£ither  this  man  must  be  the  greatest  liar,  or  the  greatest  fool,  that  ever 
existed  on  the  face  of  the  earth.' " 

When  the  second  Brahmin  had  concluded,  the  third  addressed  the  assembly : 
"  I  was  formarly  named  Anantaya,  but  I  am  now  called  J9e/e/-Anantaya :  and 


*  The  dog  IS  reckoned  an  uocleao  animal  in  India, 
t  Tlie  most  degraded  of  the  Indian  castes. 
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th6  following  is  the  cause  of  my  obtaining  that  nickname.     About  a  month 
after  my  marriage,  I  ha|)pened  to  say  to  my  wife  that  women  were  ttUtlers  s 
to  whicn  she  replied,  evidently  alludmg  to  roe,  thai  there  were  some  men 
much  more  given  to  tattling  than  women.     Piqued  at  this  retort,  I  said : 
^  Well  then,  let  us  see  which  of  us  will  henceforth  speak  first.'    '  With  all  my 
heart,'  replied  she :  '  but  what  shall  our  wager  be  ?'    'A  leaf  of  betel,'*  said 
I :  so  the  bargain  was  made,  and  we  went  to  bed.    The  next  morning  we 
did  not  make  our  appearance  at  the  usual  hour :  our  friends  called  us  several 
timesi  and  knockca  at  our  door,  in  vain.    Wepersisted  in  our  silence,  tilt  at 
last,  alarmed  lest  we  should  have  died  suddenly  in  the  night,  they  called  a 
carpenter,  and  forced  our  door,  when  they  found  us  alive,  awake,  and  in 
good  health,  but  both  deprived  of  speech.    They  were  now  convinced  that 
we  were  enchanted,  and  in  order  to  remove  the  fatal  spell,  the  most  famous 
magician  of  the  neighbourhood  was  called  in,  who  pronounced  us  bewitched. 
A  brahmin  of  our  acquaintance,  howe\'er,  main  tamed  that  our  malady  was 
natural,  and  promised  to  cure  us.    Beeinnine  with  me,  he  took  up  witn  pin- 
cers a  small  red-hot  bar  of  gold,  which  he  applied  first  on  the  soles  of  my  leet» 
then  on  my  knees,  on  the  elbows,  my  stomach,  and  the  top  of  my  head.    I 
sustained  my  tortures  without  discovering  the  least  sign  of  pain,  and  would 
have  died  if  necessary,  rather  than  have  lost  my  wager. 

*'  Finding  the  experiment  had  failed  with  me,  the  brahmin  resolved  to  try 
it  on  my  wife.  But  no  sooner  did  she  feel  the  heat  than  she  cried  out, '  Ah  ! 
that's  enough;  I  have  lost  my  wager:'  then  turning  to  me,  she  said,  'See^ 
there's  your  betel-leaf.' — *  Ay,'  replied  I,  •  I  knew  you  would  speak  first;'  and 
thereupon  1  repeated  to  all  present  the  story  of  our  wager.  'Wnatl'  cried  they 
all, '  and  was  it  merely  that  you  might  not  lose  a  betel-leaf  that  you  alarmed 
your  family  and  the  whole  village?  Was  it  for  such  a  trifle  that  you  allowed 
yourself  to  be  burnt  from  head  to  foot  ?  Was  there  ever  sucn  an  idiot  P 
And  from  that  time  I  have  been  nicknamed  Be/f/-Anantaya." 

The  assembly,  on  hearing  the  third  Brahmin,  agreed  that  he  had  large  pre- 
tensions to  the  soldier's  salute :  but  before  decidmg,  they  resolved  to  hear 
the  fourth  speaker,  who  delivered  himself  as  follows:— 

"  When  I  was  married,  my  mother,  being  sick,  was  unable  to  fetch  my 
wife  from  the  house  of  her  father:  she  therefore  despatched  me  on  the  mis« 
sioQ,  with  a  thousand  counsels  and  cautions,  saying  at  the  same  time. 
'  Knowing  you  as  I  do,  I  am  afraid  you  will  commit  some  piece  of  folly.'  I 
promised  to  conduct  myself  properly,  and  set  out.  After  staying  three  da3rs 
with  my  father-in-law,  I  proceeaed  nomewards.  We  were  then  m  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  and  the  heat  was  excessive.  We  had  to  cross  a  sandy  plain, 
more  than  six  miles  in  extent.  The  hot  sand  burnt  the  feet  of  my  young 
wife,  who  had  been  very  delicately  brought  up  in  her  father's  house :  she 
first  began  to  cry,  and  then*  unable  to  proceed  farther,  she  threw  herself  on 
the  ground,  refusing  to  rise,  and  saying  that  she  was  determined  to  die  there. 
I  seated  myself  by  her  side,  uncertam  what  to  do,  when  a  merchant  with 
fifty  oxen  passed  b]r:  I  consulted  him  on  the  subject,  and  he  replied,  that  to 
proceed  or  to  remain  would  be  dangerous  for  the  girl.  '  However,'  said  he, 
'  as  her  death  is  certain  either  way,  and  you, may  be  suspected  of  it,  suppose 
you  give  her  to  roe :  I  will  put  her  on  one  of  my  oxen,  and  take  the  utmost 
care  of  her ;  and  as  for  her  trinkets,  they  may  be  worth  twenty  pagodas ;  here 
are  thirty  for  you.    Now  will  you  give  me  your  wife  ?' 

<*  The  arguments  of  the  merchant  appeared  to  me  very  plausible;  so  I  took 
his  money,  gave  him  my  wife,  and  pursued  my  way  homewards.  <  Where 
is  your  wife?'  said  my  mother.  Upon  this  I  detailed  the  affair,  and  showed 
her  the  thirty  pagodas  1  had  received :  when  she,  to  my  surprise,  burst  forth 
into  transports  of  rage.  'Wretch!  fool!  villain!'  cried  she,  'have  you  sold 
your  wife — a  ^a/ifRa£/dfyf-<-to  a  base  merchant?  What  will  her  friends  and 
our  own  say  to  such  a  piece  of  beastly  stupidity !' 

*  The  Hindoos  are  fond  of  chewing  betel,  of  which  200  leaves  may  be  had  for  a 
farthing.  f  Belonging  to  the  Brahmin  caste. 
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"  My  wife^s  parents  were  not  long  in  ignorance  of  the  fate  of  their  daugh- 
ter :  they  came  to  my  house,  and  would  have  murdered  not  only  myself  but 
my  poor  mother,  had  we  not  saved  ourselves  by  flight*  They,  however,  car- 
ried the  affair  before  the  chiefs  of  the  caste :  who>  not  content  with  ordering 
me  to  pay  two  hundred  pagodas  of  damages  to  my  father-in-law,  would  have 
for  ever  excluded  me  from  the  casie,  had  it  not  been  for  the  respect  in  which 
they  all  held  '  my  worthv  father  before  me.'  It  was  also  ordered  that  such 
a  fool  as  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  take  a  wife,  and  I  am  thus  condemned 
to  remain  a  widower  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  I  appeal  to  you,  gentlemen, 
after  this,  whether  I  am  not  worthy  of  the  soldier's  salute/' 

After  hearing  the  four  Brahmins,  the  judges  decided  that  each  was  worthy 
of  the  victory.  "Each  of  you,"  said  they,  "has  gained  his  cause:  so  you 
may  continue  your  journey  in  peace,  if  possible."  The  pleaders  were  all 
satisfied  with  tnis  decision,  and  departed,  each  shouting,  "I  have  won  I  I 
have  wool"    pp.  351  to  371  • 

We  here  close  oar  translations,  which  have,  in  our  opinion,  exhausted  this 
amusing  volume.  We  have  condensed  in  a  few  pages,  as  our  readers  will 
perceive,  the  essence  of  the  latter  part  of  the  Abbe  Dubois'  work.  The 
first  and  greatest  part  of  the  volume  contains  a  translation  into  French  of 
the  fables  of  Picbnou  Sarma,  who,  for  some  unintelligible  reason,  is  styled  in 
Europe  Pilpayi  but  with  these  we  have  not  interfered,  presuming  them  to 
be  sufficiently  known  to  English  readers  by  the  version  of  Sir  William  Jones, 
who  has  translated  them  into  our  language  under  the  title  of  "  Hitopadesa* 
— a  collection  which  scarcely  differs  from  the  "  Pantcha-tantra,"  except  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  stories.  Of  the  latter  work,  we  observe,  with  some 
astonishment,  that  a  translation  is  announced ;  and  can  only  account  for 
the  appearance,  by  presuming  that  neither  translator  nor  publisher  is  aware 
of  the  fact  to  whicn  we  have  just  alluded.  We  are  happy,  however,  in  be- 
lieving that  we  have  anticipated  the  forthcoming  volume,  in  all  that  is  really 
new  or  amusing  in  its  contents :  and  the  present  article  will  at  all  events 
6{>are  ourselves  and  our  readers  all  farther  notice  of  the  work  in  question 
when  it  doe$  appear. 


THB    MOURVEB    FO&   THE    BARMECIDES.  <, 

Fall'n  was  the  House  of  Giafar ;  and  its  name. 
The  high,  romantic  name  of  Barmecide, 
A  sound  forbidden  on  its  own  bright  shores. 
By  the  swift  Tygris'  wave.    Stem  Haroun's  wrath, 
Sweeping  the  mighty  with  their  fame  away. 
Had  so  pass'd  sentence:  but  man's. chainless  heart 
Hides  that  within  its  depths,  which  never  yet 
Th'  oppressor's  thought  could  reach. — 

— ^'Twas  desolate 
Where  Glair's  halls,  beneath  the  burning  sun. 
Spread  out  in  ruin,  lay.    The  songs  had  ceased ; 
The  lights,  the  perfumes,  and  the  genii-tales 
Had  ceased ;  the  guesu  were  gone.    Yet  still  one  voice 
Was  there— the  founuin's :  through  those  Eastern  courts. 
Over  the  broken  marble  and  the  grassi 
Its  low,  clear  music  shedding  mournfully. 
— And  still  another  voice  I — an  aged  man. 
Yet  with  a  dark  and  fervent  eye  beneatli 
His  silvery  hair,  came,  day  by  day,  and  sate 
On  a  white  column's  fragment ;  and  drew  forth. 
From  the  forsaken  walls  and  dim  arcades. 


*  See  his  Works,  vol.  13,  8voedit. 
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A  tone  that  shook  them  with  its  answering  thrill 

To  his  deep  accents.    Many  a  glorious  tale 

He  told  that  sad  yet  stately  solitade^ 

Pouring  his  memoiy's  fulness  o'er  its  gloom, 

Like  waters  in  the  waste ;  and  calling  up. 

By  song  or  high  recital  of  their  deeds* 

Bright,  solemn  shadows  of  its.yanish'd  race 

To  people  their  own  halls :  with  these  alone. 

In  all  tnis  rich  and  breathing  wosld,  his  thoughts 

Held  still  unbroken  converse.    He  had  been 

Rear'd  in  this  lordly  dwelling,  and  was  now 

The  ivy  of  its  ruins ;  unto  which 

His  &aing  life  seem'd  bound.    Day  roU'd  on  day. 

And  from  that  scene  the  loneliness  was  fled ; 

For  crowds  around  the  ^rey-hair'd  chronicler 

Met  as  mea  meet,  within  whose  anxious  hearts 

Fear  with  deep  feeling  strives :  till,  as  a  breeze 

Wanden  through  forest  branches,  and  is  met 

By  one  quick  sound  and  shiver  of  the  leaves, 

Tne  spirit  of  his  passionate  lament. 

As  through  their  stricken  souls  it  pass'd,  awoke 

One  echoing  murmur.    But  this  might  not  be 

Under  a  despot's  rule,  and,  summon'd  thence. 

The  dreamer  stood  before  the  Caliph*s  throne: 

Sentenced  to  death  he  stood,  and  deeply  pale. 

And  with  his  white  lips  rigidly  compress'd. 

Till,  in  submissive  tones,  he  ask'd  to  speak 

Once  more,  ere  thrust  from  earth's  fair  sunshine  forth. 

-—Was  it  to  sue  for  grace  ?— his  burning  heart 

Sprang,  with  a  sudden  lightning,  to  his  eye. 

And  he  was  changed  1 — and  thus,  in  rapid  words, 

IV  o'ermastering  thoughts,  more  strong  than  death,  found  way. 

— "  And  shall  I  not  rejoice  to  go,  when  the  noble  and  the  brave. 
With  the  glory  on  their  brows,  are  gone  before  me  to  the  grave  ? 
W^alt  is  there  left  to  look  on  now,  what  brightness  in  the  land  ? 
—1  hold  in  scorn  the  faded  world,  that  wants  their  princely  band  1 

My  chiefs  1  mv  chiefs  1  the  old  man  comes,  that  in  your  halls  was  nursed, 
That  follow'a  you  to  many  a  fight,  where  flash'd  your  sabres  first, 
That  bore  your  children  in  his  arms,  your  name  upon  his  heart — 
Oh  1  must  the  music  of  that  name  with  him  from  earth  depart  I 

It  shall  not  "be  I  a  thousand  tongues,  though  human  voice  were  still. 
With  that  high  sound  the  living  air  triumphantly  shall  (ill ; 
The  wind's  tree  flight  shall  bear  it  ou,  as  wandering  seeds  are  sown. 
And  the  starry  midnight  whisper  it,  with  a  deep  and  thrilling  tone. 

For  it  is  not  as  a  flower,  whose  scent  with  the  dropping  leaves  expires  ; 
And  it  is  not  as  a  household  lamp,  that  a  breath  should  quench  its  fires; 
It  is  written  on  our  battle-fields,  with  the  writing  of  the  sword. 
It  hath  left  upon  our  desert-sands,  a  light,  in  blessings  pour'd. 

The  founts,  the  many  gushing  founts,  which  to  the  wild  ye  gave. 
Of  you,  my  chiefs,  snail  sing  aloud,  as  they  pour  a  ioyous  wave ; 
And  the  groves,  with  whose  deep  lovely  gloom  ye  nung  the  pilgrim's 

way. 
Shall  send  from  all  their  sighing  leaves  your  praises  on  the  day. 

The  very  walls  your  bounty  rear'd,  for  the  stranger's  homeless  head. 
Shall  find  a  murmur  to  record  your  tale,  my  glorious  dead  1 
Though  the  grass  be  where  ye  feasted  once,  where  lute  and  cittern  rung. 
And  the  serpent  in  your  palaces  lie  cotl'd  amidst  its  young. 
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It  is  enough  1  mine  eve  no  more  of  joy  or  splendour  sees  ^ 
I  leave  ^our  name  in  lofty  faitb,  to  the  skies  and  to  the  breeze  1 
1  go,  since  Earth  her  flower  hath  lost,  to  join  the  bright  and  fiiir. 
And  call  the  grave  a  kingly  house,  for  ye,  my  chiefs !  are  there/' . 

But  while  the  old  man  sans,  a  mist  of  tears 

O'er  Haroun's  eyes  had  gatnerM,  and  a  thought — 

Oh  1  many  a  sudden  ancfremorseful  thought 

Of  his  youth's  once^loved  friends,  the  martyr'd  race, 

O'crflow'd  his  softening  heart. — "  Live,  live  1"  he  cried, 

"Thou  faithful  unto  death :  live  on  1  and  still 

Speak  of  thy  lords  1  they  were  a  princely  band."  F.  H. 


RECOLLECTIONS    OP   DR. 'PARR,    BY    A    PUPIL. — NO.    II. 

The  writings  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton  were  a 
favourite  topic  of  conversation  with  my  preceptor.  A  near  relative  of 
mine,  having  asked  him  whether  he  thought  Middleton  a  Deist,  the 
Doctor  took  up  a  volume^  of  his  theological  works,  and  read  aloud  from 
the  Introductory  Discourse  to  the  Free  Inquiry  into  Miracles,  a  most 
eloquent  passage  in  praise  of  natural  religion,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  contrast  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  arising  from  a  view 
of  the  works  of  the  creation,  with  those  deduced  from  supposed  mira- 
cles. When  Parr  laid  down  the  book,  he  said,  "  There,  Sir,  the  cloven 
foot  peeps  out.  Middleton's  argument,  if  good  for  any  thing,  is  equally 
good  against  all  miracles."  Another  topic  of  discussion,  on  the  same 
occasion,  related  to  a  folio  volume  by  Bellendenus,  in  which  he  has 
made  a  collection  of  all  the  passages  in  Cicero*s  works,  having  refe- 
rence to  his  life.  Middleton,  in  the  preface  to  his  "  Life  of  Cicero,** 
takes  great  credit  to  himself  for  the  prodigious  labour  he  had  under- 
gone in  doing  what  had  been  thus  already  accomplished  by  Bellende- 
nus. Did  he  know  of  the  volume  above  referred  to?  Dr.  Parr 
thought  that  he  did,  because  it  was  in  the  University  Library  at  Cam- 
bridge, of  which  he  was  Librarian.  If  so,  Middleton's  boast  was  un- 
pardonable. 

Although  my  preceptor  had  a  great  dislike  to  playing  upon  words, 
yet  his  applause  was  once  extorted  by  a  Greek  pun,  which  was  made 
in  the  course  of  a  warm  argument  between  Mr.  Payne  Knight  and  him- 
self. The  former  having,  at  the  moment,  a  visible  advantage,  and 
having  made  some  remark  which  nettled  the  Doctor,  he,  in  a  moment 
of  irritation,  exclaimed, — "  Sir,  this  is  not  fair  argument,  it  is  downright 
impudence."  Mr.  Knight  immediately  replied, — "  True,  Doctor,  the 
Greek  word  for  it  is  llappfftna,*'  This  happy  repartee  completely 
restored  the  good  humour  of  Parr,  who  shook  his  antagonist .  by  the 
hand,  sajring, — **  A  fair  retort,  Sir ;  I  forgive  you,  I  forgive  you  V*  and 
then  laagh^  heartily. 

Between  Dr.  Parr  and  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  there  subsisted  a  very 
long  and  very  intimate  friendship.  Whilst  I  was  at  Hatton,  Sir 
Samuel,  then  Mr.  Romilly,  used  to  attend  the  Warwick  Assises.  On 
sucb  occasions  he  always  visited  my  preceptor,  who,  one  day  after  I 

had  met  him  at  dinner,  said  to  me, — "  Mark  my  words, Romilly 

is  a  great  man.  JFe,  who  are  his  friends,  know  this  now ;  but,  in  a 
few  years,  the  world  will  know  it.*'  These  words  were  spoken  about 
twenty«6even  years  ago,  when  the  name  of  Romilly  was  Utile  known, 
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except  in  his  own  immediate  circle.  Mr.  Perceval  (afterwards  prime 
minister)  at  that  period  went  the  same  circuit.  I  have  oi\en  seen  him 
and  Mr.  Romilly  opposed  to  each  other  in  court ;  and  little  did  I  then 
think,  that  I  should  live  to  witness  the  untimely  fate  of  hoth  of  them. 

With  Lord  Erskine,  Parr  was  also  for  many  years  on  a  footing  of 
the  greatest  intimacy ;  and  he  availed  himself  of  several  opportunities 
of  recommending  his  friends  to  employ  that  distinguished  nobleman^ 
whose  equal  as  an  advocate  never  has  been,  and,  perhaps,  never  will  be 
seen  at  the  English  bar.  I  recollect  a  cause  in  which  the  Doctor  took 
a  deep  interest,  and,  previously  to  its  being  tried,  said  to  his  friend,  who 
was  a  party  interested, — **  I^ave  Erskine,  by  all  means,  and  give  him  an 
enormous  fee,''*  This,  be  it  remembered,  was  said  to  a  gentleman  to 
whom  no  fee,  however  great,  could  be  any  object. 

I  will  here  so  far  digress  from  these  recollections,  as  to  relate  another 
anecdote  having  reference  to  Lord  Erskine,  which  I  heard  from  his 
own  lips  at  the  house  of  the  late  Mr.  Agar,  in  New  Norfolk-street. 
During  the  trial  of  Home  Tooke  (on  which  occasion,  by  the  by.  Dr. 
Parr  was  subpoenaed  as  a  witness  by  Mr.  Tooke,)  Erskine,  who  had 
felt  himself  aggrieved  by  what  he  thought  a  rudeness  of  manner  on  the 
part  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Eyre,  took  the  following  method  of  retaliat- 
ing upon  his  lordship: — On  one  of  the  days  in  question,  after  the  sitting 
of  the  court,  Erskine  being  in  a  room  at  the  Old  Bailey,  with  the 
judges  and  barristers  assembled,  for  the  purpose  of  dining  together  as 
usual,  the  Chief  Justice,  upon  dinner  being  announced,  took  the  lead, 
^d  was  marching  out  of  the  room  in  a  stately  manner,  when  Erskine 
touched  him  gendy  on  the  arm,  and  preceded  him,  saying, — '*  Stop,  my 
Lord,  you  forget  that  here  I  am  entitled  to  precedence  I"  alluding  to 
his  privilege  as  an  Earl's  son.  The  Chief  Justice  submitted  with  visi- 
ble mortification.  In  telling  this  story,  Lord  Erskine  observed,  that 
nothing  but  a  strong  provocation  could  have  induced  him  to  take  a 
step  so  repugnant  to  his  feelings.  He  at  the  same  time  spoke  hand- 
somely of  the  judge's  learning  and  talents. 

*  The  mention  of  an  enormous  fee  (a  very  rare  incidf  ot)  puts  me  in  mind  of  an 
instance  I  hare  heard  of  a  case  being  laid  before  Lord  Chancellor  Rosslyn  (then 
Mr.  Wedderburne)  with  a  very  small  fee.  The  point  in  question  was,  whether  the 
words  in  a  will  i^ave  an  estate  for  life  or  a  fee-simple.  Mr.  Wedderbnrne's  opi- 
nion consisted  of  two  monosyllables,  viz.  '<  A  /«e."— The  celebrated  Mr.  Charles 
Yorkc,  being  requested  to  answer  an  intricate  case,  on  which  a  very  small  fee  was 
marked,  jocularly  gave  his  opinion  as  follows :  <M  incline  to  think  that  I  doubt." 
This  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  solicitor,  he  laid  the  case  again,  with  an  addi- 
tional guinea,  before  Mr.  Yorke,  who  wrote,  "  I  still  continue  of  the  same  opinion." 
This  story  I  heard  at  the  table  of  the  late  Mr.  Justice  Bulier,  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields. — ^1  will  conclude  this  note  by  two  anecdotes  concerning  that  Nestor  of  the 
bar,  the  late  Mr.  Serjeant  Hill,  at  whose  house  1  was  one  evening  drinking  tea, 
in  company  with  a  very  near  relative  of  mine,  when  the  servant  brought  in  a  case, 
which  had  just  been  left.  The  Serjeant  took  it  to  the  window ;  and,  after  looking 
it  over  cursorily,  appeared  very  angrv.  He  then  came  to  the  tea-table,  saying  to 
my  relative — <*  There,  sir,  you  see  now  they  treat  me  !'*  Upon  looking  over  the 
case,  on  which  a  fee  of  only  two  guineas  was  marked,  it  was  found  to  contain 
thirteen  very  puzzling  <{uerics,  with  these  concluding  words,  «  And  you  will  be 
pleased  generally  to  advise  on  all  the  m Alters  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
foregoing  queries  !*'— and  to  make  the  matter  quite  complete,  on  th^  outside  of  the 
case  there  were  written  these  words,  **  Despatch  will  be  esteemed  a  partienlar  fa- 
vour i'*— When  Etskiue  was  in  the  zenith  of  Ms  fame  as  an  advocate,  upon  some 
I>erson*s  speaking  of  him  in  high  terms  to  Serjeant  Hill,  <*  Yes,"  replied  the  Ser- 
jeant, *<  I  bear  that  young  man  is  coniiog  on.** 
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When  Pa^r  preached  his  famous  Spital  Sermon  during  the  mayoralty 
of  his  friend  Harvey  Combe,  a  large  concourse  of  distinguished  lite- 
rary characters  were  assembled  in  the  church,  which  was  crowded  to 
excess.  Before  the  service  began,  I  found  the  Doctor  seated  in  the 
▼estry-room  with  pipes  and  tobacco  on  the  table.  He  evidently  felt 
the  importance  of  the  occasion,  but  had  a  confidence  in  his  own 
powers.  When  he  moanted  the  pulpit,  a  profound  silence  prevailed. 
He  wore  the  grand  peruke,  and  was  in  full  pontificals.  In  a  word, 
he  was  in  all  his  glory.  The  sermon  lasted  upwards  of  an  hour  and  a 
half.  Unluckily,  the  Doctor  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  church, 
and  consequently  his  voice  was  heard  very  imperfectly  at  the  close  of 
his  sentences.  This  was  a  great  disadvantage,  which  he  afterwards 
was  sensible  of,  and  lamented.  The  discourse  in  question  was  pub- 
lished with  very  copious  annotations.  The  object  of  it  was  to  attack 
the  philosophical  doctrines  of  the  Godwinian  School.  Shortly  af^er  its 
publication,  the  Doctor  having  said  to  me, — '<  Which  part  of  my  book 
do  you  think  the  best  V  I  answered,  that  I  most  admired  the  note  in 
which  a  comparison  is  drawn  between  the  effects  of  atheism  and  super- 
stition. **  You  are  right,"  he  said  ;  "  that  m  the  most  eloquent 
passage." — A  lady,  of  whom  Parr  inquired  what  she  thought  of  this 
sermon,  replied, — "  Enough  there  is,  and  more  than  enough,"  being  a 
part  of  the  first  sentence.  This  ban  mot  the  Doctor  bore  with  much 
good  humour. 

The  placing  military  banners  in  cathedrals  was  highly  censured 
by  my  preceptor,  who  said,  *'  It  is  a  Pagan  custom.  The  Temple  of 
the  God  of  Peace  ought  not  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood-stained  tro- 
phies of  war." 

Bishop  Butler's  sermons  he  described  as  **  admirable  orations  on  me- 
taphysics." I  have  heard  him  more  than  once  say,  '*  Mackintosh  is 
decidedly  the  greatest  metaphysician  of  the  age.  But  this  b  only 
known  to  Jemmy's  friends :  the  public  know  nothing  of  it." 

Like  Dr.  Johnson,  Parr  was  in  the  habit  of  abbreviating  the  names 
of  his  intimate  friends.  Thus  he  called  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Jemmy  ; 
the  Rev.  John  Bartlam,  fellow  of  Merton  College,  Jack ;  the  Hon. 
Wintringham  Stanhope  Dormer,  Winky ;  and  so  in  many  other  in- 
stances. 

The  celebrated  Mrs.  Opie  was  a  great  favourite  of  Dr.  Parr,  who 
highly  praised  her  pathetic  tale  of  <*The  Father  and  Daughter," 
and  delighted  in  her  society.  ''Sir,''  said  he  to  me,  **Mrs.  Opie 
unites  in  herself  qualifications  which  are  seldom  combined  in  the  same 
female.  She  is  well-looking ;  she  writes  well,  talks  well,  sings  well, 
dances  well,  and  is  altogether  not  only  a  very  amiable  but  a  very  fasci- 
nating woman."  Parr  having  introduced  me  at  the  Norwich  assembly 
to  this  lady,  and  having  subsequently,  at  a  private  ball,  had  the  plea- 
sure of  dancing  with  her,  and  hearing  her  talk  and  sing,  I  was  enabled 
to  verify  my  preceptor's  panegyric. 

Upon  somebody  expressing  an  opinion  thai  his  friend  Mr.  Coke 
ought  to  be  elevated  to  the  peerage,  Parr  exclaimed  with  animation, 
**  Sir,  Coke  of  Norfolk  is  a  title  superior  to  any  which  monarchy 
can  confer ! " 

The  Doctor  was  fond  of  whist,  and  entertained  a  high  opinion  of 
his  own  skill  at  that  game.     He  generally  played  either  for  scarlet- 
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beans  or  for  pennies,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  as  high  as  six* 
penny  points.  Nevertheless  he  was  quite  as  anxious  to  win,  as  if  he 
had  been  playing  for  a  high  stake.  The  mention  of  whist  puts  me  in 
mind  of  an  anecdote  concerning  Mr.  Fox,  which  was  told  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jerningham,  the  poet.  Mr.  Fox  was  playing  a  rubber,  having 
the  late  Duke  of  Grafton  for  his  adversary.  The  stake  was  very  high, 
and  there  was  also  a  considerable  bet  between  the  Duke  and  Mr.  Fox 
on  the  rubber,  the  success  pf  which  depended  on  the  game  then  going 
on,  and  which,  from  the  carih  in  his  own  hand,  Mr.  Fox  must  have 
won :  but  in  this  crisis,  his  partner  unfortunately  revoked,  and  they 
consequently  lost  the  rubber ;  upon  which  Mr.  Fox,  without  the  lease 
change  of  countenance,  or  making  a  single  remark  on  the  revoke,  said 
to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  with  perfect  good-humour,  '*  Duke,  you  '11 
give  us  our  revenge,  I  hope  !" 

I  recollect  many  years  ago  meeting  Parr  at  Cosscy,  in  Norfolk,  the 
seat  of  the  late  Sir  William  Jerningham,  who  was  the  beau  idial  of  an 
English  man  of  quality.  This  happened  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Pope  Pius  the  Sixth,  at  which  period  Mr.  Eustace,  the  author  of  the 
Classical  Tour  in  Jtaly,  and  who  had  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Burke, 
was  Sir  William's  chaplain.  The  Doctor,  upon  coming  into  the 
library,  after  making  his  obeisance  to  Sir  William  and  Lad}p*  Jerning- 
ham, took  Mr.  Eustace  into  a  corner  of  the  apartment,  and  began 
talking  of  Pius  the  Sixth  in  terms  of  high  praise  for  his  virtues,  and  of 
sympathy  with  his  sufferings.  He  then  inquired  very  anxiously  about 
the  future  pope,  saying, — **  In  these  times,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im* 
portance  that  you  should  have  a  good  pope." 

During  six  weeks  which  I  passed  at  Cossey,  I  daily  enjoyed  the 
society  and  conversation  of  Mr.  Eustace,  and  had  thus  an  opportunity 
of  appreciating  his  classical  acquirements,  which  were  of  the  first  order. 
I  was  therefore  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  celebrity  which  he  subse- 
quently acquired  by  his  travels.  As  a  pastor,  he  was  unremitting  in 
his  attention  to  his  numerous  flock,  that  assembled  every  Sunday  at  the 
chapel  t  in  Sir  Wm.  Jerningham*s  house.  With  the  Protestant  curate 
of  the  parish,  who  often  dined  at  Cossey,  he  lived  iu  habits  of  friendly 
intimacy.  His  manners  were  polished,  gentle,  and  unassuming ;  and 
his  religion  was  without  the  least  tinge  of  intolerance  or  bigotry. 


*  The  late  Hon.  Lady  Jerningham,  the  mother  of  Lord  Stafford,  and  aunt  of 
Viscount  Dillon,  and  who  was  the  lineal  descendant  of  Charles  the  Second,  and 
Barbara  Ducliess  of  Cleveland.  She  died  lately  at  her  house  in  Bolton-row. 
Her  manners  and  accomplishments  would  have  graced  a  throne,  and  her  benevo- 
lence was  unbounded.  Her  person  was  so  majestic  as  to  inspire  a  degree  of  awe 
on  a  first  acquaintance  with  her.  At  Bolton-row,  and  at  Cossey,  the  French  no- 
bility of  the  highest  class  were,  after  the  French  Revolution,  received  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  hospitality.  The  Dukes  d'Uzez  (premier  Due  et  Pair),  De 
Coigny,  Blacas  Tthen  Comte  de  Blacas),  the  Macquis  de  Bouszolles  (grandson  of 
Marshal  Berwick,  and  thus  great  grandson  of  King  James  the  Second),  and  the 
Comte  Lally  de  Tolendal,  were  frequent  guests.  M.  de  Lally  was  a  most  enter- 
taining companioh,  and  fond  of  quoting  Gibbon,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimate. 

t  A  new  chapel  was  a  few  years  afterwards  built  near  the  house,  which  is 
considered  to  be  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture.  The  interior  is  de- 
corated with  windows  of  antique  painted  glass.  The  only  architect  on  this  occa- 
sion was  Sir  William's  youngest  son,  Mr.  Edward  Jerningham,  of  whom  mention 
has  been  already  made  in  these  Recollections. 
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Daring  his  da3y  walks  in  the  park,  in  which  I  often  accompanied  him, 
he  always  carried  in  his  pocket  a  volume  of  the  Barbou  edition  of  the 
classics.  Tacitns,  Virgil,  and  Cicero  were  his  fiivourite  authors.  I 
hope  the  reader  will  pardon  this  digression,  which  I  will  conclude  with 
a  story  related  to  roe  by  Mr*  Eustace,  who,  to  the  great  regret  of  his 
friends,  died  soon  after  his  arrival  in  Italy  for  the  second  time.  The 
story  is  as  follows : — ^The  Pope's  Nuncio  once  dined  with  a  party,  most 
of  whom  were  ultra-protestants.  After  dinner,  a  good  deal  of  wine 
having  been  drunk,  one  of  the  party,  being  desirous  to  quiz  the  Nuncio, 
propcMed  as  a  toast — *'  The  Devil."  When  the  bottle  came  round,  the 
Nuncio,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  company,  took  up  his  glass  and  gave 
the  health  of  his  satanic  majesty  with  the  utmost  gravity.  Then,  after  a 
pause  of  a  few  minutes,  the  Nuncio  rose,  and  requested  that  be  might 
be  allowed  to  propose  a  toast ;  which  being  agreed  to,  he  gave — '*  The 
Pope.*'  This  toast  having  produced  murmurs  of  disapprobation,  the 
Nuncio  again  got  up,  and  said, — **  Gentlemen,  I  am  really  quite  sur- 
prised at  your  objecting  to  my  giving  as  a  toast,  the  head  of  my  church, 
after  I  have, in  compliance  with  your  wishes,  drank  the  head  o£ yours** 

To  return  to  my  preceptor.  The  solicitor  whom  Parr  empl&yed  on 
all  occasions,  and  on  whose  judgment  and  integrity  he  justly  placed  the 
utmost  reliance,  was  Mr.  Oddie,  senior,  of  Carey-street,  a  gentleman, 
who,  from  his  very  advanced  age,  may  be  considered  the  father,  and, 
from  his  talents  and  knowledge,  the  head  of  that  branch  of  the  profes- 
sion, and  who  has,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  been  looked  up  to  by  many 
individuals  of  high  rank,  as  their  adviser,  guide,  and  friend.  At  his 
hospitable  table  dhere  were  sometimes  tremendous  colloquial  conflicts 
between  him  and  Dr.  Parr  on  politics ;  the  former  being  a  zealous  Tory 
and  Pittite,  and  the  latter  being,  as  is  well  known,  a  staunch  Whig  and 
Foxite.  On  these  occasions  the  violence  of  each  of  them  was  alarming. 
They  always,  however,  parted  in  good  humour.  A  near  relative*  of 
mine  acted  as  a  mediator :  but  he  was  not  quite  impartial ;  for  a  more 
zealous  Foxite  than  himself  could  not  well  be  imagined.  Parr,  in 
speaking  to  me  of  Mr.  Oddie,  said, — *'  His  understanding  is  one  of  the 
strongest  I  ever  grappled  with,  and  his  heart  is  excellent ;  but  in  poli- 
tics he  is  a  fanatic."  Mr.  Oddie  would  probably  say  the  same  of  the 
Doctor.  This  only  shows  the  warmth  of  their  respective  political  at- 
tachments. 

The  public  mind  has  been  lately  much  occupied  on  the  subject  of 
Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  I  have  no  intention  to  enter  into  the  arena 
of  controversy  respecting  that  most  highly  gifted  man,  whose  name  I 
only  introduce  in  these  reminiscences  for  the  purpose  of  recording  two 
instances  of  his  strange  forgetfulness,  I  remember  Parr*s  telling  me 
that  Sheridan,  many  years  ago,  invited  a  party  to  dinner,  including  Dr. 
Parr,  the  late  Duke  of  Leinster,  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  Lord  John 
Townshend,  who  accordingly  were  assembled  at  Hertford-street,  May 
Fair,  on  the  day  appointed,  when,  to  their  astonishment,  they  found 

*  The  steady  adbereoce  of  my-  relative  to  the  political  principles  of  Mr.  Fox. 
formed  a  point  of  union  between  him  and  Dr.  Parr,  which  cemented  their  mutual 
regard.  It  was  to  that  relative  a  soarce  of  consolation  and  delight  in  his  latter 
years  to  be  honoured  wil!i  the  kind  and  friendly  attentions  of  Lord  Holland,  whom 
he  always  mentally  identified  with  his  illustrious  uncle. 
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that  Mr.  Sheridan  was  absent,  and  that  no  dinner  had  been  ordered ; 
upon  hearing  which  intelligence,  they  all  adjourned  to  the  Thatched 
House  Tavern.  The  other  instance  is  as  follows : — A  friend  of  mine, 
who  had  been  several  times  invited  by  Sheridan  to  come  and  visit  hira 
at  his  house  at  Polesden  in  Surrey,  having  occasion  to  go  into  that 
neighbourhood,  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  avail 
himself  of  Sheridan's  invitation.  Upon  inquiry,  however,  where  Poles- 
den House  was  situated,  he  discovered  that  it  had  long  since  been 
pulled  down. 

I  hope  that  my  relating  these  anecdotes  concerning  Mr.  Sheridan 
will  not  be  thought  in  any  degree  inconsistent  with  the  greatest  admi- 
ration of  his  extraordinary  endowments.  His  fame,  as  an  orator  and 
dramatic  writer,  will  last  as  long  as  the  English  language ;  whilst  the 
recollection  of  his  foibles  and  errors,  so  frequently  the  accompaniments 
of  splendid  talents,  and  in  his  case  so  often  the  subject  of  malignant  ex- 
aggeration, will  in  a  few  years  be  absorbed  by  sorrow  and  regret  for 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  which  threw  a  gloom  over  the  latter 
years  of  his  chequered  life. 

Dr.  Parr  had  a  great  dislike  to  Bishop  Horsley.  That  learned  pre- 
late, in  the  course  of  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords,  said  that  "  the 
people  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them.'*  This  sen* 
timent,  which  at  the  time  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  news- 
papers, excited  Parr's  indignation  to  so  great  a  degree,  that  he  wrote  on 
the  occasion  a  poetical  remonstrance  to  the  Bishop  in  English  blank 
verse,  Latin  iambicks,  and  Greek  hexameters,  in  which  latter  he  deno- 
minated Horsley  Irr^ri^c. 

My  preceptor  was  not  a  great  admirer  of  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
Whilst  reading  with  him  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism,"  he  often  made 
me  skip  over  the  passages  quoted  by  Kaims  from  Macpherson's  work. 

Of  all  Parr's  friends,  there  was  no  one  to  whom  he  was  more  attached 
than  to  Dr.  Routh,  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  in 
whose  house,  when  he  visited  Oxford,  he  was  always  domiciliated.  I 
recollect  that  on  one  occasion  he  took  me  with  him  to  dine  in  the  Hall 
of  Trinity  College,  to  meet  Mr.  Kett,  who  was  a  fellow  and  also  a  tutor 
of  Trinity,  Dr.  Routh,  and  several  other  Oxonians.  The  President's 
coming  was  considered  a  great  favour,  as  he  rarely  absented  himself 
from  his  own  college.  Being  a  thorough  valetudinarian,  and  conse- 
quently afraid  of  a  breath  of  air,  he  came  wrapped  up  in  flannels,  al- 
though in  the  midst  of  summer,  and  was  preceded  by  an  avant-courier, 
with  directions  to  ascertain  that  all  the  windows  of  the  different  rooms 
through  which  he  had  to  pass,  were  shut.  After  dinner  we  adjourned 
to  Kett's  rooms,  in  Trinity  College,  where  I  listened  for  many  hours 
to  a  most  interesting  conversation,  chiefly  on  subjects  connected  with 
the  classics.  The  Doctor  rode  his  hobby-horse  in  fine  style ;  and  quo- 
tations from  Homer,  Virgil,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Demosthenes,  Taci- 
tus, and  Cicero,  flew  about  in  every  direction,  amidst  clouds  of  smoke 
and  deep  potations  of  Kett's  old  port. 

I  perfectly  agree  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  a  former  Number  of 
this  Magazine^  entitled  "  The  latter  Years  of  Dr.  Parr,"  in  thinking 
that  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  story  of  my  preceptor's  placing  him- 
self, by  inference,  above  the  late  Dr.  Burney,  in  speaking  of  the  tri- 
umvirate of  great  Greek  scholars.     I  have  heard  him  say, — *<  No  one 
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is  better  acquainted  than  Charles  Biimey  with  the  niceties  of  the  Greek 
language,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  Greek  metres:  and  my 
godson*/'  be  added,  "  is  ako  a  capital  scholar,  and  a  very  sensible  and 
agreeable  roan." 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  Parr  met  Gobbet,  for  the  6r8t  time,  at  the 
house  of  one  of  his  pupils,  who  had  a  vicarage  near  Southampton* 
After  dinner,  the  conversation  turned  upon  Mr.  Pitt|  respecting  whom 
there  was  a  perfect  unison  of  sentiment  between  them,  or  what  Dr. 
Johnson  would  have  called  a  rivality  of  vituperation.  Unluckily,  the 
subject  of  the  learned  languages  was  next  started  :  this  was  the  apple 
of  discord.  Gobbet's  heresy  on  that  topic  is  well  known  ;  but  what- 
ever is  his  confidence,  he  must,  in  an  argument  on  such  a  subject,  have 
been  impar  congressus  AchiUi.  Much  warmth  was  evinced  on  both 
sides ;  but  they  shook  hands  at  parting ;  and  it  was  after  this  interview 
that  the  Doctor  visited  Gobbet  at  Botley. 

Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  was  a  prodigious  favourite  with  my  preceptor, 
who  delighted  in  his  writings,  the  style  of  which  he  considered  as 
coming  nearer  to  perfection  than  that  of  almost  any  other  writer  of  his 
age.  "David  Hume's  style,"  he  said,  '*  was  delicious,  but  abounding 
in  Gallicisms." 

At  Grove  Park,  near  Warwick,  the  seat  of  the  late  Lord  Dormer  f 
(father  of  the  present  Lord),  Dr.  Parr  was  a  frequent  guest.  Indeed, 
he  often  went  there  without  invitation,  and  in  his  most  ordinary  cos- 
tume. Thither,  also,  he  occasionally  sent  me  on  an  embassy  to  ob- 
tain the  Gourier  newspaper ;  and,  upon  my  return,  he  made  me  read  to 
him  the  parliamentary  debates,  which  were  at  that  period  full  of  in- 
terest In  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches,  I  sometimes  took  a  ma- 
licious pleasure  in  giving  the  utmost  possible  effect  to  the  brilliant 
passages,  upon  which  the  Doctor  would  exclaim,  "  Why,  you  noodle, 
do  you  dwell  with  such  energy  upon  Pitt's  empty  declamation  ?  Don't 
vou  see,  it  is  all  sophistry  ?"  At  other  moments  he  would  say,  "  That 
IS  powerful ;  but  Fox  will  answer  it."  When  I  pronounced  the  words, 
"Mr.  Fox  rose,"  Parr  would  roar  out,  "Stop!" — and  after  shaking 
the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  and  filling  it  afresh,  he  would  add,  with  a 
marked  emphasis,  "  Now,  you  dog,  do  your  best !"  In  the  course  of 
the  speech  in  question,  he  would  often  interrupt  me,  in  a  tone  of 
triumphant  exultation,  with  exclamations  such  as  the  following, — "  To 
be  sure!" — "Gapital!" — "Answer  that,  if  you  can,  Master  Pitt!" — 
and  at  the  conclusion,  "  That  is  the  speech  of  the  orator  and  the  states- 
man ;  Pitt  is  a  mere  rhetorician ;"  adding,  after  a  pause,  "  a  very  able 
one,  I  admit."  Sometimes,  after  hearing  the  first  three  or  four  sentences 
of  a  speech  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  would  say, — "  Now,  the  dog  is  thinking 
what  he  shall  say ;  Fox  rushes  into  the  subject  at  once."  Here  let 
me  remark,  that  when  Parr  called  any  of  his  pupils  noodle  or  dpg,  or 

*  Allading  to  the  Rer.  Dr.  CharlcB  Parr  Bumey,  who,  fiince  the  death  of  bis  re- 
spected father,  has  presided  orer  the  school  at  Greenwich,  certainly  one  of  the  best 
in  England. 

t  Lord  Dormer,  and  Mr.  Edward  Monckton,  the  late  member  for  Stafford,  both 
stutter^  dreadfully.  Once,  upon  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  in  London,  Mr. 
Monckton,  seeing  Lord  Dormer,  making  a  vain  attempt  to  give  utterance  to  his 
words,  said  to  him,  **  My  dear  Lo— or — ord,  wh— y  do^n't  you  go  to  the  man 
that  cu — cu — cur — cured  me  ?" 
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even  in  «onie  instances  **  blockhead,"  it  was  a  proof  that  they  were  in 
high  favour ;  and  on  those  occasions,  his  good-natured  smile  showed, 
that  he  spoke  in  perfect  good-humour ;  but  the  word  **  dunce"  he  al« 
ways  used  contemptuously.  When  engaged  in  our  lessons,  he  assumed 
a  magisterial  gravity  of  manner ;  but  at  other  times  he  conversed  with 
us  as  friends,  and  not  as  pupils,  and  frequently  entertained  us  wtth  the 
most  amusing  anecdotes. 
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[The  present  is  the  first  of  a  Series  of  articles  relative  to  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
which  will  be  continued  from  time  to  time  by  the  author,  who  u  lately  re- 
turned thither,  and  intends  faTouring  us  with  his  correspondence.] 

Haviko  resolved  to  make  a  third,  for  I  have  already  made  two  crusades  to 
Greece,  it  is  my  intention,  on  my  arrival  again  in  that  country,  to  keep  a  jour- 
nal of  every  thing  worthy  of  record  which  may  fall  under  my  observation.  In 
the  mean  time,  1  think  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  make  a  retrospect  of  one  or 
two  remarkable  events  which  occurred  to  me  in  my  late  sojourn  there,  more 
particularly  of  the  extraordinary  treachery  and  attempt  to  assassinate  Mr. 
Trclawney,  perpetrated,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  by  two  ofmy  own  countrymen, 
in  the  cave  of  Ulysses,  on  Mount  Parnassus.  This  subject  has  lately  been 
a  frequent  topic  of  conversation  in  England ;  but  no  authentic  account  of  the 
particulars  connected  with  it  has  vet  been  published. 

In  the  month  of  August  1824, 1  was  at  the  capital  and  head-quarters  of  the 
Greeks,  Napoli  di  Romania,  witnessing  with  regret  the  combined  dissensions 
and  tardiness  of  the  existing  government,  which  were  cruelly  marring  the 
favourable  chance,  afforded  by  the  campaign  of  that  year,  for  exertion  against 
the  Turks.  Though  so  disunited  among  themselves,  so  extremely  jealous 
were  they  of  the  co-operation  of  strangers,  that  they  seemed  infinitely  to  pre- 
fer losing  an  advantage  to  owing  it  to  the  influence  of  a  foreigner.  They  had 
no  native  artillery-officers,  therefore  they  would  have  no  artillery :  they  had  no 
cavalrv-ofiicers,  and  they  would  have  no  cavalry.  A  French  military  gentle- 
man (a  son  of  General  Berton),  myself  and  others,  supported  by  several 
Greeks  of  influence,  made  an  attempt  to  prevail  on  the  government  to  give 
their  support  to  our  forming  a  small  body  of  cavalry ;  but,  after  dancing  at- 
tendance on  this  cross-legged  divan,  as  though  it  had  been  the  commander-in- 
chief's  levee  in  Eneland,  and  equally  a  matter  of  favour  to  be  employed,  we 
were  compelled  to  aoandon  the  idea !  Young  Berton  went  to  Smyrna,  and,  for 
aught  1  know,  joined  the  Pasha  of  Egypt.  I  left  Napoli  to  join  Ulysses,  and 
to  accept  my  friend  Trelawney's  invitation  to  visit  their  mountain-fortress  (a 
remarkable  cave  on  Parnassus),  commanded,  in  the  absence  of  Ulysses,  by 
Trelawney.  I  began  my  march  towards  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  (which  I  meant 
to  cross  into  Roumelie)  with  my  little  band,  or  rather  gang  of  twelve  soldiers ; 
myself  well  mounted,  and  in  the  costume  of  the  country.  The  turban  girt 
my  shaven  brow,  and  belted  pistols  pressed  my  waist,  wnile  the  sun  glanced 
brightly  on  the  weapons  of  my  following  train, 

"  Each  arm*d  as  best  becomes  a  man. 
With  arquebuss  and  ataghan." 

Two  mules,  pressed  into  the  service  by  no  other  right  than  that  of  the  strong 
hand,  carried  our  baggage,  and  each  soldier's  capote,  a  most  valuable  and 
valued  possession,  alike  our  couch  and  canopy  in  rain  or  sunshine.  The 
beasts  were  driven  by  a  luckless  Maureote  peasant,  whose  race  were  regarded 
by  my  Roumeliot  soldiers  as  inferior  and  degraded,  and  deserving  of  no  other 
than  the  worst  treatment.  After  passing  the  dilapidated  city  of  Arsos, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  mountain,  on  the  summit  of  which  stands  a 
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decayed  Venetian  fortress,  our  road  lay  through  the  uncultivated  but  fruitful 
plain  of  Argos,  which,  after  about  three  hours  march,  terminated  in  a  lofty 
ridge  of  barren  mountains,  extending  across  the  peninsula  of  the  Morea, 
from  the  Archipelago  to  the  Gulf  of  l^epanto.  We  then  entered  the 
grand  defile,  so  fatal  to  the  formidable  expeaition  under  Courscid  Pacha  in 
1822,  which  was  annihilated  by  the  just]y*famed  chieftain  Collocotroni. 
Among  the  mountains  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non* It  was  certainly  a  pleasurable  feeling  to  find  oneself  engaged  on  the 
same  fl^und  of  action,  ana  with  as  fair  a  chance  of  renown,  as  the  heroes  of 
antiquity,  whose  names  have  reached  us  through  the  gloom  of  ages,  like  stars, 
by  the  strength  of  their  own  glorious  rays.  At  night-fall,  choosine  a  small 
eminence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  clear  runnmg  stream,  crowned  by  a  thick  tuft 
of  lofty  cypresses,  and  surrounded  by  bushes  of  myrtle,  I  ordered  a  halt:  a 
slip  of  carpet,  about  the  size  of  a  rug,  the  usual  appendage  of  a  military  chief, 
was  quickly  spread  at  the  foot  of  a  tree ;  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  at  the  head,  and 
my  gun  and  scimitar,  covered  by  my  capote,  at  the  side.  On  my  dismount- 
ing, the  chibouque  was  presented  by  my  pipe-bearer,  and,  takins  my  cross-- 
legged  posture  on  the  carpet,  I  reposed  from  the  day's  march.  aK)me  of  my 
men  were  enea^ed  in  gathering  fuel  for  a  fire,  and  in  killing,  skinning,  and 
dressing  the  sheep  that  was  to  serve  for  our  night's  repast,  while  one  or  two 
of  the  eiUe  of  my  party  stood  round  me  and  recounted  their  exploits  in  the 
various  scenes  of  rapme  during  their  distingubhed  career  as  kleftis,  or 
robbers. 

My  solitary  meal  was  then  served,  consisting  of  the  mutton,  admirably 
roasted,  cheese,  bread  and  grapes,  placed  on  branches  and  leaves,  as  substitutes 
for  a  table  and  table-cloth.  The  ceremony  of  ablution  preceding  and  follow-- 
ing  the  meal,  and  rendered  still  more  necessary  at  its  termination  from 
fingers  being  used  instead  of  knife  and  fork,  was  duly  performed ;  nor  was 
the  juice  ofthe  prape  wanting,  poured  from  a  goat's-skin,  and  presented  in 
a  silver  cup,  which  is  carried  by  the  pipe-bearer,  slung  in  a  leather  case.  A 
smill  cup  of  coffee  was  now  presentea,  and  my  pipe  again ;  and,  as  I  smoked 
it,  I  envied  the  conviviality  of  my  men,  feasting  in  merry  harmony  together, 
at  a  short  distance  from  me.  The  scene  was  strange ;  but  by  this  time  it  had 
lost  its  novelty  to  me.  Outwardly,  indeed,  I  had  made  myself  at  home  in 
strange  lands ;  but  I  felt  lonely,  desolate,  far  from  my  country,  and  with  my 
last  tnoughts  on  dear  England.  Wrapping  myself  up'  in  my  cloak  as  night 
closed  round,  1  composed  myself  to  sleep.  Before  daylight,  we  were  again 
in  marching  order,  it  is  pleasing,  in  a  wild  solitude  like  this,  to  mark  the 
break  of  day  encroaching  on  the  dark  sky,  and  imperfectly  revealing,  as  it 
gathers  strength,  the  fantastic  shapes  of  distant  objects,  till,  at  last,  tne  sun 
blazes  out  in  the  unclouded  glory  of  this,  its  own  Eastern  clime.  The  eagle 
soared  through  the  clear  azure  above  my  head,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the 
morning  mist,  which  had  lingered  on  the  lofty  Acropolis  of  Corinth,  was 
now  dispersing,  and  showed  its  high  turrets  towering  over  the  plain  below, 
which  seemed  to  lengthen  as  we  traversed  it  under  the  sultry  sun.  We  halted, 
at  midday,  by  the  side  of  a  fountain,  a  short  distance  from  Corinth.  The 
fountains  of  Greece  are  most  refreshing  resting-places :  the  springs  are  en- 
closed by  stone-buildings,  out  of  which  the  cool,  refreshing  water  flows. 
Some  trees  generally  shelter  the  spot ;  and  here  the  shepherd  with  his  fiock, 
and  the  way-worn  traveller,  come  to  enjoy  the  shade.  Making  but  a  short 
stay  at  Connth,  I  proceeded  down  to  La  Scala,  and  embarked,  after  some 
opposition,  on  board  a  caique,  which  1  hired  to  take  me  to  the  nearest  port 
to  Ulysses's  Cave.  During  the  night,  a  light  and  unfavourable  breeze  carried 
us,  ere  sunrise,  to  the  Roumeliot  coast,  and  we  put  into  the  harbour  of 
Aspra  Spitia,  about  eight  hours'  march  from  my  destination.  Having  pro- 
cured mules,  which  were  now  brought  with  readiness,  when  it  was  known 
I  was  an  Englishman  and  going  to  Ulysses,  I  passed  the  small  town  of  Dy- 
stoma,  which  derives  its  name  from  the  words  '*dua  stoma"  (two  mouths), 
designating  the  two  openings  through  the  mountains  that  lead  from  it  into 
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the  extensive  and  rich  plain  of  Livadia.  I  found  the  names  of  my  two 
countrymen.  Captain  Trelawnev,  and  Captain  Jauni*  (Fenton,  the  wretch 
who  afterwards  attempted  Trefawney's  life),  well  known  in  Livadia.  To- 
wards evening,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  lofty  range  of  rocky  mountains  which 
branches  from  Parnassus  towards  the  plain,  and  in  whicl)  this  singular  cave 
is  situated.  Crossinj^  a  defile  (the  bed  of  a  foaming  mountain-stream,  that 
forced  its  sounding  course  through  the  obstructing  rocks),  my  docile  Turkish 
steed  unhesitatingly,  though  carefully,  descended  the  rugged  and  perilous 
path.  Emerging  from  the  defile,  we  regained  the  road,  winding  up  the  steep 
ascent  of  the  mountain  covered  with  underwood,  stunted  trees,  ana  disjointed 
masses  of  rock  and  stones.  Half-way,  upon  a  flat  covered  with  trees,  stood 
a  small  stone  church,  from  which  a  still  steeper  ascent  of  half  an  ftour  leads 
to  the  foot  of  a  stupendous  perpendicular  range  of  rock,  which  crowns  and 
terminates  the  mountainous  ascent ;  and,  above  a  hundred  feet  from  its  base, 
an  immense  vaulted  aperture,  receding  deep  in  the  rock,  forms  the  cave. 

A  small  circular  battery  defends  the  foot  of  the  ladders  that  lead  to  the  en- 
trance, which  is  by  a  small  portal  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  I  mounted  the  three 
flights  of  ladders,  and,  on  entering,  was  welcomed  in  this  far,  wild,  and  al- 
most inaccessible  dwelling,  in  my  native  tongue,  by  Trelawney,  and  a  Mr. 
Gill,  an  English  engineer,  who  was  making  several  improvements  in  the 
fortress.  The  high  vault  perfectly  admitted  the  light  and  sun,  though,  as  the 
sun  passed  to  the  west,  the  overarching  rock  above  threw  its  long  shadow 
over  the  mountain  some  time  before  sunset,  spreading  a  dusky  stillness  over 
surrounding  objects,  and  heightening  the  effect  of  the  wild  scenery.  In  the 
interior  of  the  cave  were  several  houses,  that  of  the  chieftain,  Ulysses,  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  battlements  on  a  line  with  the  perpendicular  height,  while 
deeper  and  higher  up  in  the  cave  (the  inequality  of  the  ground  formmg  stages, 
one  above  another)  were  the  dwellings  of  his  wife  and  sister,  who,  after 
the  Turkish  custom,  were  kept  in  perfect  seclusion,  his  mother  only  appear- 
ing to  strangers.  Numerous  magazines,  well  filled  with  com,  oil,  wine, 
cheese,  olives,  and  rakee  (brandy),  sufficient  to  supply  Imndreds  of  men  for 
twenty  years,  occupied  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  Besides  military  stores, 
there  were  four  mountain-guns,  brought  b^  Trelawney  from  Missolonghi. 
Water  was  supplied  by  a  small  stream  that  issued  from  the  rock  in  winter, 
and  which  dropped  from  the  roof  into  laige  vessels,  prepared  for  it  during  one 
or  two  months  in  the  summer ;  and  Mr.  Gill  was  now  constructing  a  large 
cistern.  The  fortress,  therefore,  was  as  secure  against  a  blockade,  as,  from 
its  inaccessible  position,  it  was  against  attack.  Cranes,  with  ropes  and 
millies,  conveyed  up  or  pulled  down  every  thing  required,  with  facilitjr. 
Trelawney  was  also  ouilding  a  house,  as  his  chieftain's  sister  was  now  his 
destined  bride.  Two  half-brothers  of  Ulysses  were  in  the  cave ;  but  so  high 
was  the  state  Ulysses  preserved  in  his  household,  that  they  were  not  ad- 
mitted to  his  table.  His  camp  was  about  twelve  hours  distant,  and  he  was 
soon  expected  at  the  fortress,  as  he  had  been  ill  for  some  time.  Our  fare  in 
the  cave  was  sumptuous :  flesh  of  all  kinds,  fresh  and  salt  water  fish,  game, 
and  poultry  were  aressed  after  the  best  Turkish  fashion ;  and  their  cookery  i» 
by  no  means  despicable.  The  day  after  my  arrival  in  the  cave,  Fenton  re- 
turned from  the  camp.  It  was  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him,  though  1  had 
heard  him  well  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Gill,  and  by  some  of  Ulysses's  retainers. 
Trelawney  himself  mentioned  Fenton  with  approbation,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  letter,  which  I  received  at  Napoh  : — 

<'  Fortress  of  Pamassus,  August  15tb,  1824. 
*'  Dear  H-— — .    Onr  chief  is  in  the  mountains,  checkiDg  the  advance  of  the 
enemy.    I  am  completing  the  fortifications  of  this  impregnable  fortress.    The 

*  All  the  foreigners  whof e  Christian  names  were  fortunate  to  be  included  among 
the  saints,  were  called  in  Greece  by  these  names  alone,  as  John,  Janni  .  George, 
Georgio. 
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GoremmeDt  has  behared  TiUainooBly  towards  us  :  do  commissary^  no  supplies,  no 
soldier's  pay,  bread,  or  any  necessary  for  the  war ;  oar  chief  shot  at,  and  hunted 
frona  the  Morea,  and  assassins  sent  down  here  to  kill  me.  Unfortunately  for  Fen- 
touy  they  mistook  him  for  me  ;  and  having  waylaid  him  in  the  mountains,  as  he 
was  strolling  alone,  a  Government  captain  rushed  up  to  him,  and,  putting  a  pistol 
to  his  breast,  fired.  Penton  then  struck  the  man  from  him,  and  killed  him  with 
his  Carbine.  Two  others,  peasants  who  accompanied  him,  Fenton  pursued ;  but 
having  no  cartridges  or  pistols,^  and  being  dreadfully  maimed  with  stones,  he  was 
oblig»l  to  retreat.  This  man,  Ulysses  says,  was  sent  to  me.  The  Turks  arc 
around  us ;  but  we  are  safe  here ;  though  I  do  not  think  it  so  for  you  to  venture 
here  in  the  winter.    Come  over  now  and  see  us. 

'*  I  send  this  letter  by  some  of  our  brigade  of  artillery,  ti^n  of  whom  I  discharge. 
If  yon  serve  in  the  Government  Regulars,  which  for  reasons  I  hope  you  will,  they 
will  do  for  you  ;  if  not,  get  them  in  the  Regiment.    Some  of  them  are  good* 

**  F         is  ill  at  Missolonghi.    Gill  is  still  with  us  here.    1  suppose  H is  at 

Zante.  Fenton  is  out  with  Ulysses.  We  have  no  news.  Then;  are  20,000  Tnrks 
here,  and  the  Pasha  is  guarding  Thermopylsa  with  a  large  force.  Tell  Negris  X 
would  write  to  him,  but  for  this  reason,  namely,  that  I  write  French  unintelligibly^ 
and  have  nothing  particular  to  say  ;  but  tell  him  we  arc  staunch  to  onr  resolves, 
and  trust  entirely  to  his  energy  and  talent,  that  we  may  together  extract  all  the 
good  we  can  out  of  these  evil  times.  Tell  him  to  be  sure  of  us,  and  go  fearlessly 
on,  for  he  alone  has  talent  and  courage  to  save  his  tottering  country.  Tell  him  so, 
and  request  he  will,  when  any  thing  new  occurs,  write  to  me. 

*'  Yours  truly, 

Edward  Trblawnby.*' 

I  joined  Trelawney  and  Fenton  as  they  were  sitting  together,  conversing, 
on  the  battlements  ;  and,  not  knowine  of  Fenton's  arrival^  and  seeing  him 
in  the  Greek  dress,  with  which  his  dark  countenance  and  fine  features  well 
agreed,  1  thought  he  was  some  Suliote  or  Albanian  captain,  who  had  been  in 
our  service  in  the  Ionian  islands.  His  physiognomy,  though  handsome,  did 
not  please  me.    On  my  remarking  to  him  how  well  he  spoke  English,  he 

answered, — "  I  am  English,  or  at  least  Scotch,  Captain   H ."  —  "  Oh 

then,"  I  replied,  **  you  are  Captain  Fenton ;"  and  cordially  shook  him  hy 
the  hand,  that  hand  which  was  afterwards  stained  with  tne  blood  of  his 
avowed  friend  and  companion  in  arms  1  One  feels  naturally  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  a  countryman  whom  one  meets  in  a  distant  land ;  and  Fenton's 
lively  manners  tended  to  promote  confidence  and  friendship :  but  we  have 
now  too  dearly  proved,  ana  Trelawney  nearly  fatally,  that  he  was  a  most  ac-^ 
complished,  specious  villain.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  roaming  about  the 
mountains  alone,  night  and  day,  and  was  the  most  active  fellow  I  ever  saw. 
Though  swift  of  foot  myself,  and  no  bad  mountaineer,  J  was  not  at  all  a 
match  for  htm,  and  none  of  the  Greeks  themselves  could  equal  him.  He 
was  covered  with  scars ;  how  got.  Heaven  knows,  though  he  said  he  had 
received  them  in  Spain ;  and  that  he  had  joined  the  23d  Light  Fusileers 
when  only  fourteen  years  old  (shortly  before  the  siege  of  Badajoz),  as  an 
ensign.  One  of  his  brothers,  a  captain  in  the  same  regiment,  he  stated  ta 
have  been  killed  at  the  assault,  and  that  he  himself  was  thrown  back  over 
the  chevaux-de-frize  and  stunned  by  a  blow  from  the  hiitt-end  of  a  musket. 
He  represented  his  father  to  be  a  gentleman  who  had  an  estate  in  Lanark- 
shire. The  romantic  story  of  the  attempt  to  murder  him,  alluded  to  in  Tre- 
lawney's  letter,  was  nothing  more  than  a  specimen  of  Fenton's  inventive 
powers.  1  believe  it  never  took  place.  He  had  certainly  been  wounded  by 
the  peasants  with  stones ;  but  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  punishment 
inflicted  on  him  for  indecent  conduct  to  one  of  their  women. 

Trelawney  had  made  one  campaign  with  Ulysses  in  Negroponte,  and  his 
actions  had  been  worthy  of  his  English  blood.  Ulysses  said,  if  he  were  sup- 
ported by  a  thousand  such  men,  he  would  go  to  Constantinople.  In  the 
evening  we  learnt  Ulysses  was  on  his  march  from  the  camp,  and  was  then  at 
the  town  of  Dystoma;  and  Fenton  and  myself  determined  to  go  early  the 
next  morning  to  meet  him,  which  we  accorcTingly  did.    The  chief  welcomed 
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me  with  his  usual  warmth,  for  I  was  a  great  favourite  with  him.*  His  camp 
was  now  broken  up  aud  his  troops  dispersed ;  for  he  could  not,  he  said,  sup- 
port men  on  his  own  resources,  while  those  of  other  captains  in  the* same 
cause  received  pay  and  supplies  from  the  existing  government.  He  had 
retained  with  him,  for  the  present,  few  more  men  than  his  body-guard, 
which  consisted  of  about  fifty  of  his  most  faithful  folIowers.t  I  had  brought 
him  letters  from  Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti,  which  mentioned  the  shortly 
expected  arrival  of  his  brother.  Prince  Alexander,  in  the  Morea,  (though  he 
is  still  a  prisoner  in  Austria,)  and  proposing  to  Ulysses  a  plan  of  co-operation. 
Ulysses  spoke  of  Prince  Demetrius  with  great  esteem  for  his  devotea  patriot- 
ism and  integrity  of  character ;  and  asked  anxiously  after  Colonel  Stanhope, 
for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard.  Fenton  appeared  most  devoted  to  Ulysses, 
who  also  seemed  to  repose  great  confidence  in  him.  Shortly  after  Fenton's 
first  arrival  at  Mount  Parnassus,  Trelawney  accompanied  Ulysses  to  the  Mo- 
rea,  leaving  Fenton  in  command  of  the  cave,  in  one  of  his  usual  solitary 
rambles,  he  said  he  was  accosted  in  tolerable  English  by  a  person  in  the  dress 
of  a  peasant.  Surprised  at  tlie  circumstance,  he  enteredT  into  conversation 
with  the  stranger,  who  concluded  by  ofiPering  him  ten  thousand  dollars  if  he 
would  take  possession  of  Ulysses's  fortress,  and  deliver  it  up  to  the  govern- 
ment. Fenton  immediately  despatched  a  messenger  to  inform  Ulysses  of  the 
afiair,  who  wrq^  back  to  his  mother  to  express  to  Fenton  his  thanks  for  his 
fidelity,  and  to  tell  him,  that  if  at  any  time  he  might  want  money,  he  had 
only  to  say  so,  and  he  should  be  supplied  to  any  amount.  When  Fenton  was 
afterwards  with  the  chief  at  Salona,  he  pretended  that  he  saw  the  individual 
who  had  tampered  with  him,  well  dressed  and  mounted.  Ulysses  desired 
him  instantly  to  take  horse  with  some  men,  and  pursue  him  $  but  the  chase 
was,  of  course,  unsuccessful. 

To  return  to  the  cave  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  How  distinctly  do  the 
stranee  remembrances  connected  with  it,  arise  in  my  mind  !  As  the  evening 
closed,  we  sat,  enjoying  our  pipes,  on  the  battlements  overlooking  the  steep 
below,  while  Trelawney  and  Ulysses  conversed  in  their  strange  languace* 
which  might  have  almost  passed  as  a  new  dialect.  It  was  composed  of  Ita- 
lian (not  exactly  the  purest  Tuscan)  mixed  up  with  such  words  of  Greek  and 
English  as  they  had  acquired  of  each  other ;  Fenton,  the  while,  with  his  dark 
restless  eye  glancingbeneath  his  white  turban,  would  sit  or  walk  about  with 
a  joke  or  a  laugh.  Beneath,  were  seen  groups  of  soldiers  and  peasantry,  who 
tenanted  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  surrounding  rocks,  or  formed  ruae  huts 
of  trees  and  branches,  under  the  protection  of  the  fortress;  and  often  the 
eagle,  proudly  soaring-,  would  skim  the  high  vault  above  us,  his  strong  pi- 
nions smiting  the  air  audibly  as  he  rushed  along. 

**  It  made  you  pause,  and  glance  your  eye 
To  see  what  movement  was  on  high." 


*  For  a  description  of  Ulysses,  see  «  Picture  of  Greece,"  Vol.  II.  note,  p.  21 1. 

t  When  wc  were  at  Napoli  in  July,  Captain  Yorke,  of  the  brig  Alacrity,  (then 
lying  there,)  with  his  officers,  accepted  Trelawney's  invitation  to  dine  with  Ulysses, 
and  we  rode  out  to  a  monastery  and  dined  very  pleasantly  h  la  pic-nic.  Our 
guests  seemed  muck  pleased  with  our  chief,  and  with  the  entertainment  altogether; 
more  especially  at  seeing  us  English  so  completely  Greekified  and  barbarized.  We 
were  indebted  to  Captain  Yorke  for  Champaign  and  other  French  wines,  and  par- 
ticularly for  some  good  home-brewed  ale,  for  which  we  had  by  no  means  lost  our 
taste,  however  unclassical  it  might  be  deemed  to  drink  beer  in  Greece.  Our 
▼isitors  had,  moreover,  very  providentially  supplied  themselves  with  plates,  knives, 
and  forks,  a  species  of  accommodation  of  which  we  were  utterly  destitute.  Mr. 
Trelawney  and  Captain  Yorke,  who  were  excellent  pistol-shots,  amused  themselves 
after  dinner  by  firing  at  a  mark,  with  an  accuracy  of  which  the  Greeks  have  no 
idea;  and  Captain  Yorke  and  Lieut«  Wheatley  played  single-stick,  at  which 
Ulysses  took  a  lesson,  while  the  rest  of  us  lay  down  to  take  our  siesta. 
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At  night  the  mildly-refreshing  breeze  blew  from  the  mountain's  side,  and  we 
lay  on  our  couches  placed  in  a  roclcy  niche,  and  enjoyed  its  coolness.  Alas ! 
though  reposing  on  sacred  Parnassus,  the  Muses  did  not  reveal  themselves  to 
us,  as  they  were  wont  in  tlys  their  accustomed  haunts.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
not  destitute  of  works  which  they  had  inspired ;  and  among  our  little  library 
was  one  of  the  productions  of  the  great  Scotch  romancer,  "  St.  Ronan's 
Well."  - 1  recollect  that  one  nisht  when  I  could  not  sleep,  I  finished,  by 
lamp-light,  the  last  volume  of  tnis  novel ;  then  gazed  upon  the  fires,  just 
visible  in  the  distant  plain,  which  showed  the  halting-place  of  Turkish  par- 
ties of  horse  goins  from  Negroponte  to  Dervish  Pacha's  camp.  These  wan- 
dering bands  recalled  mj  thoughts  to  my  own  adventurous  and  unsettled  life. 
England,  it  is  true,  aflfords  not  such  wild  and  stirring  scenes ;  but  then  I 
missed  the  delight  of  social  intercourse,  and,  above  all,  the  bright  eyes  and 
lovely  forms  of  my  countrywomen.  I^rd  Byron  has  said,  and  often,  in  youth- 
ful reverie,  had  I  echoed  the  wish : — 

*'  Would  tliat  the  desert  were  my  dwelliog-plare. 
With  one  fair  spirit  for  my  minister  !'* 

And  now  I  had  grown  to  manhood,  and  in  the  wilds  of  fiery  climes  had  made 
myself  a  home;  but  that  fair  spirit,  where  was  the^  I  looked  to  the  rocky 
balcony — Beauty  dwelt  there,  but  devoted  and  concealed. 

In  one  of  our  rambles  about  the  country,  Ulysses  showed  us  a  large  piece 
of  marble,  with  a  &u-re/f^ representing  his  famous  predecessor  of  the  same 
name,  in  his  disguise  of  a  be^ar^  being  recognized  by  his  dog  on  his  return 
to  Ithaca.  It  was  the  intention  of  Ulysses  to  have  this  interesting  specimen 
of  antique  sculpture  transported  to  the  cave. 

Fen  ton  and  myself  prepared  for  a  journey  to  Missolonghi,  to  execute  a 
number  of  commissions,  such  as  to  set  saltpetre  to  pickle  Tlieban  pigs  on 
Mount  Parnassus— to  procure  a  biiliard-table  from  Zante,  togedier  with 
potatoes  and  garden-seeds,  a  barrel  of  Byron's  favourite  liquor  (which  Tre- 
tawney  also  approved),  and  English  needles  for  the  Greek  ladies.  Bidding 
farewell  to  Tfelawney  and  Ulysses,  which  in  respect  of  the  latter  I  little 
thought  would  be  for  the  last  time,  I  left  the  cave  with  Fenton.  Our  party 
consisted  of  ten  men,  five  of  whom  were  the  remnant  of  my  band ;  the 
others  I  had  discharged  on  finding  there  was  no  chance  of  any  fighting  goine 
on.  Leaving  the  road  to  Dystoma,  we  branched  o(F  to  the  right  through 
the  defile  of  itachona,  leading  towards  Salona,  and  halted  for  the  night  at  a 
town  of  that  name,  which,  lilce  most  others,  had  been  sacked  and  pillaged.  I 
cannot  without  the  bitterest  vexation  call  to  mind  Fenton's  endless  arts  and 
insinuations,  on  every  subject,  to  suit  his  deceitful  purposes.  He  gave  me  to 
suppose  that  Trelawney  had  been  most  anxious  for  my  departure,  and  that 
the  last  injunction  he  received  from  him  was,  "  Whatever  you  do,  bring  no 
Englishmen  here, — my  friend  M— —  excepted.''  This,  I  afterwards  found, 
was  utterly  false. 

The  next  day  we  passed  to  the  left  of  Kastri,  the  site  of  the  ancient  oracle 
of  Delphi.  On  proceeding  through  Salona,  I  went  to  call  on  my  former  host, 
the  chieftain  Pannuria»  with  whom  1  had  stayed  when  on  my  embassy  from 
Ulysses  to  Lord  Byron,  at  a  time  the  coneress  of  Salona  was  on  the  iapi$. 
Pannuria  was  a  nne,  martial  looking  old  kleftis ;  but  since  the  sacking  of 
Salona,  when  he  acquired  immense  spoil,  and  when  the  most  horrid  and 
sanguinary  scenes  were,  as  usual,  acted,  he  had  lost  all  activity  and  enter- 
prise.  He  was  exceedingly  ignorant ;  could  neither  write  nor  read,  and  his 
natural  faculties  were  by  no  means  good.  With  Ulysses  he  was  on  good 
terms,  as  his  treasures  were  deposited  in  the  Parnassus  cave ;  and  I  grieve  to 
say,  there  is  no  tie  upon  a  Greek  so  sure  as  the  hope  of  getting,  or  the  fear 
of^Iosixig  money.  We  halted  for  the  night  under  some  trees  by  a  fountain's 
side.  Here  I  had  an  altercation  with  one  of  my  men,  who  narrowly  missed 
the  chance  of  being  intimately  acouainted  with  the  steel  of  my  dagzer,  and  I 
of  receiving  a  warm  salute  from  tne  mouth  of  his  pistol.    We  had  the  next 
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4ay  a  moat  arduous  inarch  up  high  and  precipitous  mountains ;  and,  S^^ti>i|S 
out  of  Ulysses's  lerritoiy,  we  oepn  the  usual  system  of  sheep-stealinet  which 
1  always  preferred  doing  in  the  vicint^  of  a  monastery,  as  I  thought,  with 
Robin  Hood  in  Ivanhoe,  that  the  friars  could  best  afford,  or  afford  the  best 
predatory  tribute.  On  the  fourth  day's  march,  it  rained  in  torrents,  and  con- 
tinued during  the  night,  which  we  passed  in  a  magazine  of  Indian  com.  The 
roads  were  exccssivdy  bad,  and  the  river  Greluri  was  much  swollen :  we  had 
to  cross  it  twice  at  great  hazard ;  and  I  recollect  that,  once  before,  this  very 
stream  had  nearly  terminated  my  career,  as  I  was  carried  down  the  torrent 
with  my  horse»  haTin^  missed  the  ford,  and  escaped  with  great  difficulty,  and 
the  loss  of  600  dollars  m  saddle-bags  beloneiuff  to  Trelawney  and  a  Mr.  Fin- 
lay,  who  was  travelling  about  Greece.  Neither  of  these  gentlemen  would 
allow  me  to  make  good  their  losses.  We  arrived  at  Missolonghi  at  day- 
break, and  quartered  ourselves  at  Fenton's  old  billet,  where  he  was  a  great 
favourite  with  the  people  of  the  house.  We  found  that  Mr.  Gill  had  reached 
the  town  safely  a  day  or  two  before  us,  and  that  he  and  Mr.  Hodges,  having 
learnt  of  the  arrival  at  Napoli  of  two  commissioners  concerning  the  loan 
from  England  (Mr.  fiulwer  and  Mr.  Hamilton  Brown),  had  determined  to 
fgroceed  to  meet  them  there,  and  receive  instructions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the 
military  stores  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Hodges. 

Missolonghi  is  a  most  wretchedly  built  fishing-town ;  the  streets,  which 
have  a  few  scattered  stones  strewed  in  them  as  an  apologv  for  a  pavement* 
form  on  either  side  canals  of  .stagnant  and  nauseous  mud  j  and  here,  as  in 
other  watering-places  famous  for  scandal,  an  indelible  stigma  was  the  conse- 
quence of  the  Jiighieiifqux-poi.  Had  Byron  lived,  Missolonghi  would  have 
been  immortalized  in  Uon  Juan:  he  threatened  he  would  have  us  all  in.  We 
stayed  three  or  four  days  at  this  place.  J  had  fallen  ill,  and  passed  my  time 
lyina  on  a  couch  in  the  veranda  of  our  house,  which  overlooked  that  which 
Lora  Byron  had  inhabited,  and  the  veiy  room  where  his  spirit  fled.*  On  my 
recovery,  I  proceeded  to  Tripolizza,  where  I  met  Mr.  Hodges  on  his  way  to 
Enxland  alone ;  his  companion,  Mr.  Gill,  havina  fallen  a  victim  to  the  un- 
healthy atmosphere  of  Napoli.  Mr.  Bulwer  and  Air.  Hamilton  firown  were 
also  in  a  most  precarious  state  on  board  the  English  brig,  Florida,  which  had 
brought  a  supply  of  the  loan. 

AttiBr  some  stay  at  Gastouni,  during  which  I  received  one  or  two  extraor- 
dinary letters  from  Fenton,  I  proceeded  ta  Napoli  to  offer  my  services  to  the 
flK>vemment.  Here  I  found  several  foreigners;  and  among  others,  Mr, 
Washington  the  American,  then  remarkable  for  his  gay  dress  and  military 
gait,  which  were  but  little  suited  to  our  desultoiy  mountain  warfare*  This 
gentleman  has  lately  made  himself  known  by  his  aiplomatic  productions,  and 
protest  against  the  Greek  aovernment  when  he  left  the  country  in  disaust, 
on  their  determining  to  clemand  protection  from  Great  Britain.  Of  the 
English,  Mr.  Emerson  was  then  with  the  gallant  Miaoulis  on  board  the 
Greek  fleet  Mr.  Mason,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  enthusiastic  and  philan- 
thropic disposition,  seemed  devoted  to  the  arduous  task  of  promoting  the 
meneratjon  of  the  Greeks.  A  young  Englishman,  who  had  come  out  full 
otenthusiasm  for  war  and  adventure,  joined  me,  adopting  the  dress  of  the 
country,  and  taking  the  name  of  Vasili.  f    1  now  received  a  brevet,  appoint- 

"  1  have  jDSt  been  reading  an  article  m  the  New  Monthly  Magazioe  for  March, 
entitled  **  Lord  Byron's  last  Portrait,"  by  Mr.  West.  I  have  not  seen  the  paiotiag 
by  that  gentleman ;  bnt  if  it  is  ponrtrayed  aa  correctly  aa  the  written  sketch,  it  fi 
\o  the  life. 

t  His  own  name,  which  he  has  since  so  dissraced,  I  have  hitherto  suppressed,  in 
consideration  of  his  family  and  friends  ;  and  I  should  conUnne  to  do  so  only  I  have 
lately  heard  that,  io  retam  for  my  forbearing  to  mention  even  that  he  was  implicated 
wiUi  Fenton,  he  has  dared,  since  I  left  Qreece,  to  accuse  me  of  being  the  Instigator 
of  the  attempt  on  IVelawney'a  life,  of  which  this  boy,  for  he  waa  then  only  nine* 
tees,  was  the  actnal  iaatrument  employed;    At  Hydra,  one  night,  under  the  In^ 
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log  fBeto  the  coauoMid  of  fifty  men,  and  was  attached  to  the  S«liote8y  whop 
I  lecehred  oidera  to  join  at  the  camp  of  Patrass.  The  pay  of  the  men  was 
to  be  advanced  to  the  captains  every  three  months.  In  the  month  of  May 
we  were  ordered  to  march  to  Roamdia  to  defend  Salona,  on  which  place  the 
Turks  were  advancing.  Ou  the  road,  twenty  of  my  men  (Balgarians),  not 
liking  to  quit  the  good  quarters  of  the  Morea  for  the  devastated  mountains  of 
Roomelia,  refnsea  to  embark  from  Corinth  to  cross  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto  j  but 
demanded  their  pay,  which  I  refused  to  give.  Being  quartered  in  some  iso- 
lated ruinsy  thev  showed  an  inclination  to  mutiny ;  but,  finding  that  menaces 
would  not  at  all  serve  their  purposes,  they  became  contrite  and  orderly. 

May  23d. — Embarked  at  Corinth;  and  a  fair  breeze  wafted  our  little 
fleet,  in  a  few  hours,  across  the  gulf.  How  delightful  must  be  the  eve  of 
enterprise,  in  the  British  service,  when  leading  on  English  hearts  and  hands, 
all  true,  brave,  and  chivalrous!  Htre  we  knew  that  our  men,  if  an  opportu- 
nity occurred,  would  kill  us  for  the  dress  we  wore.  Having  disembarked,  we 
bivouacked  on  the  mountains,  and  sent  out  foraging  parties.  We  were  too 
late  t0  save  Salona.  The  Tuiiis  had  already  driven  Uoura  out  with  consider- 
able lose,  and  he  was  at  present  stationed  at  the  Monastery  of  San  Lucca* 
which  we  were  to  reach  the  next  day.  I  now  determined  to  make  another 
vbii  to  Trelawney  and  Fenton  at  the  cave,  which  was  a  day's  march 
from  San  Lucca. 

24th. — On  our  route,  we  met  Captain  Vangeliy  half  brother  to  Ulysses. 
He  had  left  the  chief  on  his  treating  with  the  Turks,  and  was  now  a  Govern- 
ment captain ;  but  since  Ulysses  was  in  Goura's  power,  he  appeared  most 
anxious  for  his  release  in  this  critical  juncture.  Vanaeli  wished  to  commu- 
nicate with  his  mother  \  but  as  I  could  not  answer  ror  his  reception  at  the 
cave,  we  agreed  to  meet  at  a  village  near  San  Lucca  in  the  evening,  and  pn^- 
ceed  during  the  night.  Having  reached  San  Lucca,  1  left  Whitcombe  with 
the  men,  and,  accompanied  by  my  pipe-bearer  and  a  guide,  1  repaired  at  night- 
fall to  my  appointment  in  the  deserted  village,  and  a  few  shrill  whistles,  d  la 
kl^fUs,  soon  brought  Vangeli  and  me  together.  After  eating  of  our  roasted 
sheep,  and  drinking  excellent  wine  from  a  gpoat-skin,  we  marched  silently 
and  rapidly  through  the  rugged  paths  of  our  route,  which  was  open  to  the 
inroads  of'^the  Turks;  and,  as  the  morning  dawned^  reached  the  mountain. 
Vangeli  with  his  party  remained  at  the  church  of  San  Georgio,  which,  in  aU 
state  a^irs  appertainme  to  the  cave,  served  as  the  half-wa^  house  of  diplo- 
matic rest.  I  ascended  alone;  and  having,  besides  our  night  expedition, 
marched  the  whole  preceding  day  on  foot,  it  was  with  great  difEcuity  1  sur- 
mounted the  ascent.  On  entering  the  battery,  Fenton  came  down  the  lad- 
ders. He  seemed  at  first  rather  more  surprised  than  pleased  to  see  me.  He 
appeared  quite  changed,  and  had  not  shaved  since  Ulysses  had  been  a  prisoiw 
er,  which  is  the  way  the  Greeks  express  extreme  sorrow  at  any  sinister  event 
His  physiognomy  bore  a  savage*  restless  expression ;  but  he  was  soon  most 
cordtal  and  profuse  in  his  expressions  of  friendship.  He  declared  himself 
quite  tired  of  the  monotonous  existence  of  the  cave*  and  1  perceived  he  waa 
not  on  flKxxi  terms  with  Trelawney.  Kariaskaki,  and  several  leading  chiefii 
of  our  Tittle  army  desired  Ulysses's  release,  as  his  name  alone  was  a  hoH 
against  the  Turks.  It  had  been  agitated  among  them  to  demand  his  being 
set  at  liberty,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Livadia  claimed  that  their  chief  ought 
to  be  given  up  to  them,  as  Collocotcoui  had  been  to  the  Maureotes.  I  was 
very  willing  to  enter  into  anv  plan  for  Ulysses's  release^  for  I  was  ()uite  tifed 
of  my  present  command,  as  I  found  it  impossible  to  attach  the  soldiers  to  m^ 
or  djo  any  thing  with  them.  Trelawney,  from  having  married  Ulysses's  sis* 
Ccr^  was  looked  upon  quite  as  a  native  captain.    He  was  resolved  to  hold 

ftneace  of  renrarsei  be  conf^essed  before  several  witnesses  that  lie  had  shot  Tre- 
lavnev  wiUi  bis  own  haods.  The  ap^ense  of  some  of  the  Oreek  ebiefs  has^,  how- 
ever, quieteil  hSa  eoDseieaee,  add  I  naderstaud  that  he  now  beanr  histoelf  highly, 
aad  ia  quite  proud  of  bis  exploit. 
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the  cave  as  long  as  the  chief  was  alive,  and,  if  betrayed,  they  had  always 
their  magazine  of  powder,  and  Cameron,  who  had  charge  of  it,  was  quite 
ready  for  the  work.  Every  attempt  had  been  made  to  gaiopossession.  Ulys- 
ses was  brought  there  under  an  escort,  and  a  summons  to  Trelawney  to  sur- 
render extorted  from  him ;  but,  as  long  as  the  garrison  remained^  faithful 
within,  they  could  defy  all  foes  without.  Fenton,  I  found,  did  not  dine  with 
Trelawney.  I  insistea  on  his  doing  so  that  day.  He  talked  much  of  his 
fidelity  to  the  chief,  and  said  Trelawnejr  would  rather  see  the  devil  himself 
than  Ulysses.  I  did  all  I  could  to  conciliate  them,  as  unanimity  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  our  present  situation.  When  they  were  blockaded  by 
Government  troops,  Fenton  had  been  attacked  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
by  a  party  of  thirty  men,  with  whom  he  skirmished  up  the  hill,  and  escaped 
wonoerfullj— one  ball  grazing  his  cheek,  while  another  struck  his  gun ;  out 
he  was  swif%  of  foot  as  a  stae,  and,  could  they  even  have  effected  it,  they 
held  him  in  too  much  dread  to  close  on  him.  He  had  fully  intended,  the 
day  of  my  arrival,  to  join  the  Turkish  Pasha  commanding  at  Salona.  Had 
he  done  so,  with  his  enterprise  and  activity,  1  have  no  doubt  we  should  have 
found  the  Turks  more  actively  opposing  us.  My  arrival  at  the  cave,^  how- 
ever, occasioned  Fenton  to  change  his  resolution,  and  saved  many  lives  of 
my  comrades  in  arms,  though  it  was,  unhappily,  the  cause  of  Trelawne^r's 
nearly  losing  his.  During  the  day,  a  brother  of  Vangeli,  who  was  a  captain 
attacned  to  Kariaskaki, -arrived  at  San  Georgio,  bringing  a  letter  from  him, 
without  knowing  we  were  at  the  cave.  This  was  a  smgular  coincidence ; 
and  as  there  had  been  so  many  manoeuvres,  on  the  part  of  Goura,  to  gain 
possession  of  the  cave,  this  bore  some  appearance  of  bemg  one.  Fenton  went 
down  to  see  them.  But  how  far  the  smcerity  of  Kariaskaki's  assurances  in 
favour  of  the  chief  merited  reliance,  was  not  easily  to  be  determined.  Ulys- 
ses had  a  strong  party  even  at  Athens ;  for  Goura's  cruelty  and  inaptness 
for  command  maae  him  every  day  less  popular,  and  there  was  some  hope  the 
chiefs  liberation  might  be  effected.  As  evening  came  on,  I  took  leave,  en- 
gaging to  come  to  the  cave  again  before  1  went  to  Napoli ;  and  Trelawney 
sent  by  me  an  invitation  to  Whitcombe  to  visit  him  at  Parnassus.  Having 
procured  ovules  from  the  villa^,  we  rode  all  night,  and  reached  the  camp 
by  daybreak.  On  the  summit  of  a  hill,  rising  m  a  small  plain,  or  rather 
valley,  thickly  wooded  with  olive-trees,  bounded  on  either  side  bv  a  range  of 
mountains,  and  opening  towards  Salona,  stood  the  dismantled  Monastery  of 
San  Lucca,  occupied  by  Goura,  our  present  commander-in-chief.  The 
lowly  cell  of  the  peacefiu  caioyer  was  now  tenanted  by  his  armed  soldiery. 
A  standard  of  the  cross  fixed  in  the  ground— boughs  cut  down  and  dispos^ 
for  couches  at  t^e  foot  of  the  trees — a  horse  or  two  picketed,  and  men  in 
groups  around,  (their  guns  hanging  from  the  boughs,)  showed  where  each 
•chief,  with  his  retainers,  had  taken  up  his  position.  On  waiting  on  Goura, 
I  found  him  holding  high  divan,  in  noisy  debate,  with  his  captains,  while 
his  soldiers  were  clamorously  demanding  arrears  of  pay  due  to  tnem.  I  had 
not  seen  him  since  we  were  together  at  Athens  with  Ulysses ;  and,  d  la  mode 
du  pays,  we  kissed  on  meeting.  He  asked  after  Colonel  Sunhope,  and 
whether  he  intended  returning  to  Greece.  I  took  advantage  of  his  being 
engaged  to  make  my  visit  as  short  as  possible.  1  told  him  I  nad  been  at  the 
cave,  and  offered  to  negotiate  with  1  relawney  if  I  could  be  useful  to  him. 

S8th. -^Advanced  beyond  Oystoma:  met  a  party  retreating,  who  reported 
that  the  Turks  were  close  at  hand.  Reconnoitred.  General  Dangley  sent 
an  express  for  reinforcements ;  and  Kariaskaki  came  up  in  dashing  style,  and 
we  pushed  on  as  far  as  the  plains,  where  we  saw  only  some  Turkish 
cavalry,  and  found  the  Turks  were  already  in  possession  of  the  town  of  Dis- 
fena,  which  we  intended  and  ought  to  have  occupied;  but  even  the  dilatory 
Mussulmen  are  more  active  in  their  opeiations.  Having  no  provisions  with 
us,  we  retired  on  Dystoma,  and  made  tambours. 

SQih,  Sunday. — ^The  Turks  were  advancing  on  Dystoma ;  on  which  our 
men  occupied  the  tambours  constructed  on  the  adjoining  hills  and  round  the 
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houses.  A  party  of  Delhi  cavalry,  "  wiih  their  cap  of  terror  on,**  came  close 
up  to  as  reconnoitring.  They  were  Bne-Iooking  fellows ;  and  1  could  get 
DO  vohinteers  to  make  a  dash  at  them,  as  all  the  men  except  Whitcorabe  and 
about  tea  others  kept  behind  their  intrenchmeuts. 

I  jxws  over  about  a  fortnight,  during  which  we  were  harassed  with  the 
vicissitudes  and  petty  disasters  incident  to  the  wild  and  desultory  warfare  in 
which  we  were  engaged  ;  and  come  at  once  to  the  narration  of  the  memorable 
treachery  practised  against  my  friend  in  the  cave  of  Ulysses.  On  the  7th  of 
June,  I  had  persuaded  Whitcombe  to  go  to  Pbmaasus,  as  he  seemed  heartily 
tired  of 

«  The  daily  harass  and  the  iigbt  delay'd. 
The  long  priTation  of  the  hoped  supply, 
The  teoUess  rest  beneath  the  humid  sky/' 

The  prospect  of  Mr.Trelawney's  hospitality  tempted  him,  and  he  accordingly 
left  us  for  the  cave. 

[The  attack  upon  Trelawney,  and  the  continuation  of  our  correspondent's 
adreiiture,  we  must  defer  till  our  next  number.] 


KIT    CAT    SKETCHES. — NO.    III. 

Young  Heads  on  Old  Shoulders, 

The  personage  who  last  employed  my  pencil  bad  an  old  head  upon 
young  shoulders.  I  have  had  a  subsequent  sitter  in  an  opposite  pre« 
dicament. 

Into  the  magnificent  eating-room  of  the  Union  Club  House,  on 
Wednesday  last,  at  half-past  seven  o'clock,  there  entered  one  of  those 
very  numerous  people,  whom  we  middle-aged  gentlemen  about  town 
have  known  by  sight  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  years,  and  whom  we 
always  accost  with  a  mental  ejaculation  of  "  Who  is  that  man  ?''  The 
stranger  had  a  lean  long  body,  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  events^ 
would  have  been  cased  in  fleecy  hosiery,  but  which,  upon  the  present 
occasion,  was  arranged  in  an  olive-brown  Wellington  frock-coat  and 
white  jean  waistcoat  and  trowsers.  His  cravat  was  of  light-blue  silk, 
his  back  was  as  stiff  as  a  peer  at  a  Bedford-square  dinner-table,  and  a 
small  moss  rose  bloomed  in  his  bosom.  Every  member  of  the  Union 
Club  is  required  by  its  Regulations  to  write  his  name  upon  the  small 
piece  of  ruled  paper  upon  which  he  inscribes  the  particulars  of  his  pro- 
posed repast.  1  overlooked  one  of  the  old  shoulders  of  the  unknown, 
while  in  the  act  of  performing  that  operation,  and  read  to  myself, 
*'  Sir  Jerk  Withers."  Fortunately  for  the  world  of  Paul-Pryhood,  and 
equally  unfortunately  for  Sir  Jerk,  the  new  book  of  Peerage  includes 
the  Baronets.  The  precious  volume,  bound  in  rbd  morocco,  lay  in  the 
newspaper-room.  I  crossed  the  hall  to  inspect  it,  and  turning  to  the 
W.'s  read  as  follows  :  *'  Sir  Jerk  Withers,  son  of  Sir  Jerom  and  Dame 
Arabella,  born  the  14th  of  January,  1766."  Good,  thought  I:  this 
makes  him  sixty  y^ars  old  in  January  last.—  I  now  returned  to  the 
dining-room ;  and  while  Sir  Jerk  Withers  was  paying  his  respects  to  a 
ragout  of  veal  and  a  pint  of  burgundy,  I  availed  myself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity to  reperuse  his  face  and  person. 

Time  s6metimes  makes  his  chief  inroads  upon  the  face,  sometimes 
upon  the  figure,  and  sometimes,  like  bidders  at  an  auction,  in  two 
places  at  once.    When  he  helps  us  to  fat,  the  face  continues  to  look 
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young  and  the  body  gets  old.  When  he  helps  us  td  leaa^  the  body 
continues  to  look  young  and  the  fiice  gets  old.  A  bulky  body  is  not 
easily  managed :  for  fat,  rf  disbdged  from  one  station  takes  refuge  in 
another;  and  tight  lacing  only  makes  the  matter  worse.  As  Swift 
says,  "  You  lose  in  coach-hire  what  jrou  save  in  wine/'  I  could  name 
an  actress,  who,  on  dropping  her  fan  as  a  lure  to  Archer,  would  be 
terribly  pussled  bow  to  pick  it  up  again,  if  that  seeming  serving- 
man  should  ^il  so  to  Ao.  Now  Sir  Jerk  Withers  having  been  compli- 
mented by  old  Scythe-and-hourglass,  with  a .  lean  body,  ought  in 
equity  to  have  had  a  young  looking  one.  But  a  tropical  dimate  has 
given  it  a  bend.  Still  he  carries  it  jauntUy,  with  an  air,  as  who  should 
say  *'  Hey,  damme."  Which  of  us  semi^oentenarians  does  not  remem- 
ber Billy  Lewis  the  Comedian?  There  was  a  man  for  a  fight  with 
Time  1  He  drew  up  his  chest,  grasped  the  flaps  of  his  coat,  i  tergOf 
strutted  £rom  one  stage-door  to  the  other,  with  a  stiff  knee  and  a  har« 
leqnin  head,  and  seemed,  like  old  iEson,  to  shake  forty  winters  from 
his  shoulders  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  a  stuttering  man  to  ejacu- 
late Jack  Robinson.  *^  Even  such  a  man"  is  Sir  Jerk  Withers ;  rather 
older,  mdeed,  in  the  body,  but  proportionally  younger  in  the  head.  I 
will  not  positively  assert  Uiat  the  gentleman  rouges.  Certain,  however, 
it  is,  that  whilst  he  was  in  the  act  of  giving  directions  to  one  of  the 
dome-buttoned  waiters  to  pull  down  a  window-blind,  in  order  to  put 
out  of  view  the  circuitous  stand  of  hackney-coaches,  which  was  perform- 
ing a  hippodrome  revolution,  in  what  once  was  the  King's  Mews,  I  could 
not  but  remark  that  his  shirt- collar  was  slightly  tinged  with  vermilion. 
Nature  made  the  eyebrows  and  whiskers  of  Sir  Jerk,  what  mothers  call 
auburn,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  red.  These  have  been  cautiously 
dyed  of  a  sort  of  a  mahogany  colour.  So,  too,  he  intended  to  dye  the 
hair  of  his  head,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed.  The  process  was 
terrific :  few  more  so  since  the  days  of  the  Martyrs.  Sir  Jerk's  head  was 
rubbed  with  a  magical  composition,  and  he  was  enjoined  to  sleep  three 
nights  with  a  huge  cabbage-leaf  between  his  scalp  and  his  night-cap,  to 
awaken  the  virtues  of  the  fluid.  He  adjourned  to  the  inn  at  Salt-hill 
during  the  experiment,  that  nobody  in  St.  James's  Street  might  be  privy 
to  it  He  arose  on  the  morning  ensuing  his  arrival,  with  high  expec- 
tations of  his  own  irresistibility.  He  unbarred  his  window,  like  a 
male  Aurora ;  and,  after  taking  a  peep  at  the  little  green  hillock  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road  to  which  the  triennial  highway-robberies  of 
the  Eton  boys  have  given  a  celebrity  rather  disproportionate  to  its 
bulk,  he  proceeded  to  his  mirror,  and  cautiously  removed  the  cap  and 
cabbag»-leaf,  in  the  full  hope  of  finding  his  grey  noddle  transformed  to 
a  beautiful  chesnut-brown.  Alas !  the  virtues  of  the  fluid  were  not 
awakened,  but  those  of  the  cabbage-leaf  wer^ !  Sir  Jerk's  hair  had 
become  pea-green !  Half  distracted,  he  drove  home  in  a  hack-chaise 
at  night,  hoping  in  the  recesses  of  his  lodgings  in  Charles-street  to  be 
the  Green  Man  and  Still.  Fate  ordered  it  otherwise :  an  alarm  of  fire 
hurried  him  from  his  bed  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning:  he  bolted 
out  at  the  street-door  with  such  precipitation,  that  his  night-cap  fell 
from  his  head.  A  Phoenix  fireman,  who  had  clipped  into  the  classics, 
qualified  in  the  dead  languages  by  a  new  system  of  instantaneous  educa- 
tion, espying  his  virid  apex,  mistook  him  for  old  father  Thames,  and  ex- 
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dahned,  with  a  Latin  oath — "  All 's  right— -here 's  Rex  Fluviorum  coma 
to  put  out  the  flames  I"  Sir  Jerk  Withers  has  since  taken  refuge  in  a 
wig,  and  cautiously  abstains  from  visiting  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Academy  in  Somerset  House,  as  the  bronze  figure  in  the  quadrangle, 
pouruig  water  from  his  urn,  would  excite  an  unpleasant  association. 

Is  it  not  a  matter  of  wonder,  that  all  men  who  wear  wigs  wear  such 
young  ones?  The  pert  attorney's  clerk  of  twenty-five,  the  portly 
merchant  of  forty,  the  gouty  county  member  of  fifty,  and  the  Sir  Jerk 
Withers  of  sixty,  have  not  one  of  them  a  single  grey  hair  in  their  wig* 
This  is  what  the  lawyers  call  proving  too  much.  Ever  while  you  live 
"  Eye  Nature's  walks,''  and  where  she  has  planted  grey  ash-trees,  or 
cleaned  the  ground  by  denuding  the  top  of  the  head,  do  not  fly  in  her 
face  by  ordering  home  a  hyacinthine  caxon,  with  one  of  those  curls, 
sometimes  called  love-locks,  and  sometimes  heart-breakers,  plajqng 
carelessly  over  a  forehead,  where  the  crow  has  been  busily  treading 
beforehand.  One  would  think  that  this  mode  of  making  bad  worse 
would  be  a  matter  of  rare  occurrence, — quite  the  contrary.  No  sooner 
does  a  man  take  to  a  wig  than  he  forthwith  resolves  to  clap  a  young 
head  upon  his  old  shoulders,  and  Sir  Jerk  Withers  is  too  modish  a  man 
to  be  second  in  the  race.  In  fact,  his  wig  is  juvenility  itself,  not  a 
hair 'of  it  being  yet  out  of  its  teens.  The  outside  of  the  head  is,  in 
that  particular,  as  remote  from  the  age  of  discretion,  as  is  the  inside 
of  it. 

When  Sir  Jerk  Withers  had  despatched  his  dinner,  he  adjourned  up 
stairs  to  the  library,  and  I  did  the  same.  Here  he  seated  himself  at 
the  central  table,  with  his  back  to  the  light,  as  bygone  beauties  are  apt 
to  do.  I  once  dined  with  a  certain  German  princess,  at  a  certain  house 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  to  which  a  subsequent  resident  gave  much 
temporary  celebrity.  The  German  princess  had  been  a  favourite  toast 
in  her  day,  but  that  day  was  forty  years  ago.  Accordingly  her  High- 
ness manosuvred,  to  avoid  fronting  the  ligh^,  with  all  the  skill  of  an  ad* 
roiral  getting  the  weather-gauge.  The  contrivance  answered  so  well, 
that  I  did  not  look  upon  her  as  being  older  than  two  and  forty ;  when 
suddenly  a  city  barge,  intent  upon  swan«hopping,  sailed  up  the  river. 
Her  Highness  was  thrown  off  her  guard ;  she  beckoned  me  to  the  win« 
dow  to  behold  the  gilded  and  turtle-fraught  vessel ;  Apollo  looked 
her  full  in  the  face ;  I  did  the  same ;  and  her  Highness  showed  seventy- 
two  !  A  similar  accident  nearly  occurred  to  Sir  Jerk.  He  had  am- 
bled to  another  table  to  fetch  away  a  Transatlantic  Review.  The  canvass 
blind  was  down,  and,  just  as  Sir  Jerk  was  stooping  to  bear  off*  his  priae, 
an  unlucky  waiter,  conceiving  that  the  room  wanted  more  light,  touched 
a  spring.  The  blind  flew  up :  the  slanting  sun  darted  his  rays  from 
the  apex  of  Warwick-house  into  the  Baronet's  face.  Exit  bloom:  en-* 
ter  wrinkles : — and  I  verily  believe  if  the  Club,  like  that  of  the  Univer- 
sity, had  admitted  ladies.  Sir  Jerk  would  have  hurled  the  waiter  out  of 
the  window,  across  the  street,  into  Farrance  the  pastrycook's  window  at 
the  comer  of  Spring-gardens,  even  as  Rodomont,  in  Ariosto,  ejected 
the  friar  three  miles  into  the  Mediterranean. 

Hardly  had  Sir  Jerk  Withers  smoothed  his  ruffled  plumes,  when 
General  Fitz-Meadows,  an  old  school-fellow  of  the  Baronet,  entered 
the  club-room,  and  placed  himself  at  the  same  uble  with  the  latter. 
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guage,  will  attend  the  English  theatjre  in  Paris,  for  the  stke  of  acqnirmg  cor- 
rect pronunciation.  They  would  not  applaud,  it  is  true,  because  clappinff 
k  a  fatiguing  operation,  and  is  besides  very  un&shionable ;  but  they  woula 
pay  weU,  particularly  if  the  manager  have  the  good  sense  to  make  tne  price 
of  the  tickets  hijgh  enouah  to  exclude  the  shopkeepers'  clerks.  The  first  two 
hundred  subscriptions  should  be  offered  on  reasonable  terms,  and  should  be 
reserved  exclusively  for  persons  of  liishion  and  young  authors.  1  saw  Mr. 
Cooke's  first  appearance  in  the  Montin,  The  piece  iuelf  is  quite  uniotelli- 
gible*  Those  who  have  not  read  Mrs.  Shelley's  romance,  would  never  com- 
prehend why  the  Monster  should  hate  the  magician  who  created  him. 
Cooke's  acting,  excited  by  turns,  the  terror  and  the  tears  of  the  ladies. 

The.  establishment  of  an  £ngHsh  theatre  in  Paris  must  now  be  considered 
merely  as  an  afiair  of  pecuniary  speculation.  Whenever  a  monied  man  may 
be  found,  who  understands  the  way  of  managing  business  in  Paris,  we  shall 
see  Othello,  Lear,  Venice  Preserved^  &c.  The  Ghbe  and  the  Courier  would 
no  deubt  be  impartial  towards  such  an  establishment.  The  mana^r  must 
understand  the  value  of  pufiing  in  theatrical  affairs,  and  must  sacrifice  the 
sum  of  twenty  thousand  trancs  to  procure  favourable  articles  in  certain  jour- 
nals. The  man  who  embarks  in  such  a  speculation  must  possess  that  degree 
of  kuowledge  of  the  world,  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid  any  thing  that 
may  be  repugnant  to  the  usages  of  good  society.  He  must  obtain  the  support 
of  all  the  English  families  of  fortune  and  fashion,  who  happen  to  be  in  Paris 
at  the  time,  of  the  opening  of  the  theatre ;  and  all  these  conditions  being  ful- 
filled, a  profitable  harvest  might  be  annually  reaped  from  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber to  the  1st  of  June.  Perhaps  some  of  your  celebrated  London  actors 
would  consent  to  perform,  for  a  reasonable  salary,  at  the  English  theatre  in 
Paris.  Some  Englishman  of  rank,  among  those  who  knew  Charles  X.  when 
he  was  in  London  or  Edinburgh,  might  easily  obtain  from  that  prince  per- 
mission to  open  an  English  theatre  in  Paris.  Miss  Penley  performed  tour 
years  ago  in  the  part  of  Jane  Shore,  in  which  she  evinced  considerable 
talent;  and  within  six  months  after,  two  tragedies  on  the  subject  of  Jane 
Shore  were  brought  out  on  the  French  stage  and  failed.  The  "French  Aca« 
demy  protested  against  Shakspeare  and  bad  taste;  but  that  body  has  lately 
been  ^(Itj  of  so  many  follies,  and  is  so  notoriously  under  the  control  of  a 
set  of  mtriguers,  that  the  public  treat  its  decisions  with  the  contempt  they 
deserve.  M.M.  Roger,  Auger,  Villemain,  &c.  are  respected  as  citizens,  but 
are  despised  as  poets,  and  as  pretenders  to  a  degree  ot  talent  which  they  do 
not  possess. 

One  word  more  on  the  subject  of  an  English  theatre,  which  everv  friend 
of  literature  would  wish  to  see  established  in  Paris.  When  Mr.  Penley 's 
company  made  their  appearance  here,  many  English  persons  of  rank,  then 
in  Paris,  from  a  feeling  of  national  pride,  declared  that  they  would  have  been 
even  more  heartily  hissed  in  London  than  they  were  in  Paris.  This  assertion 
was,  however,  evidently  untrue  as  far  as  regarded  Miss  Penley,  who,  though 
not  handsome,  was  a  very  pleasing  representative  of  Juliet  and  Jane  Shore. 
Those  who  would  undertake  the  management  of  an  English  theatre  in 
Paris,  must  adopt  every  means  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  English  nobility 
and  gcntiy  here.  The  most  simple  mode  of  effecting  this  object  is  to  open 
the  English  theatre  with  a  gooa  company  of  performers.  The  pecuniary 
embarrassments  in  which  Covent-Garden  and  Drury-Laue  are  at  present  in- 
volved, might  afford  facilities  for  obtaining  some  respectable  Englisn  perform- 
ers. Kean  has  a  high  reputation  in  Paris,  and  bis  presence  alone  would  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  Enj^ish  theatre. 

Here,  as  well  as  in  Lonoon^  people  of  fashion  leave  town  about  the  month 
of  June,  and  after  that  time  those  who  remain  in  town  are  at  a  loss  what  to 
do  with  their  evenings.  A  man  who,  when  in  Paris,  despises  the  Journals, 
and  merely  gives  them  a  hasty  glance  every  morning,  that  he  may  know 
something  of  what  is  doing  in  the  worki,  no  sooner  gets  into  the  country, 
than  he  considers  the  perusal  of  the  newspapers  as  the  most  agreeable  bust-* 
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^  of  the  day.  It  may  be  said  that  from  June  to  December,  the  Jovroals 
cntivelv  inflaence  public  opinion.  This  year,  the  "  Jouraal  dea  Debats**  it 
tfceJnaionable. paper.  Forscune  tiope  past.it  has  opposed  the  Jesuits,  though 
itii«tidf  eonducted  io  a  very  Jesuitical  sort  of  spirit.  No  journal  displays 
so  maeh  ingenuity  in  the  invention  of  lalseboods.  The  Constitutionoel 
too  often  assumes  the  emphatic  tone  of  a  provincial  advocate.  This  passes 
for  eloquence  amons  the  pett^  shop-keepers,  who  form  the  principal  portion 
of  in  subscribers.  In  every  village,  the  Marckand  de  mn  takes  in  the  Consti- 
tntioond,  while  the  Debats  is  read  in  the  chateau  of  the  grami  Seignewr, 
whether  that  chateau  be  occupied  by  its  old  hereditary  proprietor,  or  have 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  some  wealthy  retired  traoesnuin.  The  Debats 
waa  lone  in  the  pay  of  the  ministry  ;*  but  its  pay  was  stopped  on  the  dismis- 
sal of  M.  de  Chateaubriand. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  affords  an  accurate  pictnre  of  the  petty  intrigues^ 
which  form  what  is  called  opinbn  io  the  dull  court  of  Charles  A.  1  will 
endeavour  to  describe  this  court.  Picture  to  yourself  a  drawing-room  occu- 
pied by  twelve  or  fifteen  dukes,  and  three  or  four  ladies.  The  company  yawn, 
and  know  not  what  to  say,  while  they  anxiously  wait  till  the  clock  strikes 
eleven,  which  is  the  hour  for  breaking  up.  In  the  middle  of  the  room,  an 
amiable,  good-tempered  looking  old  man,  of  Tery  polished  manners,  and 
somewhat  deaf,  is  seen  playing  at  whist.  This  is  the  kinp.  A  little  slender 
delicate  woman,  who  is  always''in  motion,  and  at  other  times  is  remarkable 
for  the  natural  vivacity  of  her  manners,  now  yawns  as  if  she  would  dislocate 
her  jaw ;  but,  like  the  Duchess  of  Bui^ndy  at  the  court  of  old  Loou  XlV.j 
she  contrives  occasionally  to  diffuse  some  little  air  of  gaiety  even  over  this 
dull  party.  This  is  the  Duchess  de  Berry.  A  fat  lady  is  asleep  with  her 
arms  fokled'on  her  bosom.  This  is  the  Duchess  d'Angoul6me.  She  has 
the  harsh  voice  and  the  cot^  de  bouioir  of  the  king  her  father.'f  When  her 
royal  highness  opens  her  mouth,  her  voice  drowns  any  converBation  that 
may  happen  to  be  going  on. 

.  'rhe  twelve  of  fifteen  individuals  who  every  evening  visit  the  king,  at  this 
moment  form  the  court.  Before  the  Revolution,  all  the  French  nobility 
used  to  throng  to  Versailles ;  but  the  piety  of  the  different  members  of  the 
ro^^al  family,  or,  it  may  rather  be  said,  their  utter  want  of  talent  and  asree- 
ability,  has  put  royalty  so  completely  out  of  fashion,  that  the  king's  saloon 
is  the  dullest  in  all  Paris.  The  largest  party  the  king  can  assemble  does  not 
exceed  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals,  ana  these  are,  for  the  most  part,  attached 
to  the  court  by  pensions  and  lucrative  appointments.  The  Duke  de  Maill^, 
first  aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  who  is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of  our  pre- 
sent race  of  courtiers,  is  at  present  dangerously,  ill.  His  loss  would  be  se- 
verely felt  at  court. 

Since  the  royal  family  have  been  at  Saint  Cloud,  they  have,  contrary  to  all 
their  usual  habits^  livea  exactly  in  the  way  in  which  the  French  nobifity  live 
at  their  country  seats.  The  courtiers  have  amused  themselves  by  reading  the 
journals.  The  Qaotidienne,  it  is  true,  is  the  only  one  which  is  onenly  read  ; 
but  there  is  nobody  about  the  court  who  does  not  read  the  Journal  des 
I>ebats,  and  even  the  Constitutionnel  and  the  Courier  Fraufais. 


*  llie  proprietors  of  this  •lournal  received  from  government  between  four  and 
fire  thousand  francs  per  month. 

t  Louis  XVI.  had  a  remarkably  discordant  voice ;  and  he  moreover  spoke  in  a 
sBorfiDg  tone,  and  in  sudden  and  vehement  bursts.  The  eourtiers  compared  his 
manner  of  speaking  to  the  coup  de  boutoirp  or  the  motion  made  hy  a  wild  boar  when 
he  snorts  aod  thrusts  forward  his  head.  Even  in  the  queen's  drawing-room  at 
Verwdlles,  the  king's  coup  de  btmtoir  was  spoken  of  without  any  sor^  of  ceremony. 
Since  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  people  who  swarm  about  the  court,  and  arc  what 
are  called,  or  rather  what  were  called,  persons  of  quality,  feci  their  vanitvgratlfied 
hj  speaking  in  a  familiar  why  of  the  prioces  of  the  Bourbon  family.  This,  they 
thiak^  implies  a  aort  of  equality  and  companionship. 
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A  iacl  which  no  one  will  atteoipt  to  deny,  is.  that  a  Frenchman  will  always 
concur  in  opinion  with  any  journal  he  may  be  in  the  liabit  of  reading  for^  the 
fl|iace  of  six  months.  Thus,  the  Journal  des  Debats,  which  is  furious 
against  M.  de  Villele,  may  seriously  injure  the  interests  of  that  minister  be-» 
tween  this  and  January  1827 ;  that  is  to  say,  during  the  six  months  in  which 
the  dullness  of  a  country  residence  renders  the  journals  all-powerful  in 
France.  The  Journal  des  Debats,  and  the  hest  articles  from  the  pen  of  M. 
Fievde,  are  likely  to  prove  very  fatal  to  the  ministry,  through  their  influence 
on  the  little  party  who  every  evening  assemble  round  the  icing  in  his  saloon 
at  Saint  Cloud.  There  is,  however,  a  circumstance  which  tends  in  some 
degree  to  counterbalance  this  inconvenience.  It  is  generally  supposed  that, 
hi  one  way  or  other,  each  of  the  noblemen  who  form  the  king  s  court,  receives 
annually  m>m  M.  de  Villele  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs.  These 

gentlemen,  at  least  the  most  delicate  among  them,  do  not  take  the  money 
irectly  from  the  hands  of  the  minister  in  bank  notes,  as  used  to  be  the  cus- 
tom in  the  Luxembourg  palace.  Matters  of  this  sort  are  managed  better 
now-a-days.  A  nobleman  hints  to  his  Majesty  that  he  wishes  to  exchange 
one  of  hts  estates  for  a  certain  portion  of  Crown  forests,  or  any  thing  else  he 
may  choose  to  fix  hb  fancy  on  ;  striking  a  bargain,  in  which,  according  to 
general  opinion,  the  said  nobleman  is  no  loser.  A  great  deal  was  said  last 
year  respecting  the  affiiir  of  the  Baroness  de  Fenestranges,  through  which 
M.  de  Villele  obtained,  not  the  friendship,  but  a  temporary  cessation  of  the 
animosity  of  the  Polignac  family.  Those  who  wish  to  learn  the  particulars 
of  the  exchange  of  the  barony  of  Fenestranges,  may  refer  to  the  account 
given  of  that  afiair  in  the  Moniteur.  It  goes  back  to  the  time  when  the 
buchess  de  Polignac  was  in  high  favour  with  Queen  Marie-Antoinette. 

I  will  endeavour  to  sive  ^ou  an  idea  of  the  saloons  in  the  country-seats  of 
our  nobility;  but  I  will  begin  with  a  sketch  of  the  saloon  of  Saint  Cloud, 
for  which  two  or  three  little  facts  will  suffice. 

In  spite  of  the  dullness  of  the  kine  and  his  court,  they  all  endeavouf 
to  be  as  lively  as  possible ;  and  an]^  little  gaiety  that  occasionally  shows  itself^ 
16  all  that  now  remains  of  the  esprit  which  prevailed  at  Versailles  in  the  reiffn 
of  i«ouis  XV. '  The  air  of  elegant  gaiety,  which  never  forsakes  Charles  X., 
has  this  advantage,  that,  in  spile  of  the  advanced  age  of  most  of  the  king's 
private  friends,  and  that  fear  of  the  people  which  constantly  per^'ades  their 
minds,  the  French  court  is  perhaps  less  dull  than  any  court  on  the  Conti- 
nent. The  king's  saloon  appears  to  great  disadvantage  when  compared  with 
^he  other  saloons  of  Paris.  The  few  ladies  who,  three  or  four  times  a  week, 
enjoy  the  honour  of  an  invitation  to  his  Majesty's  card-parties  atSaint  Cloud, 
always  return  to  Paris  under  the  idea  of  having  escaped  from  the  dullest 
place  in  the  world.  They  do  not  consider  what  their  own  drawing-rooms 
would  be  if  the  company  dared  not  converse  on  any  subject  but  hunting. 
Politics,  religion,  literature,  and  science,  are  matters  to  which  no  allusion, 
however  lemote,  can  be  made  in  the  presence  of  Charles  X.  All  the  sci- 
ences are  regarded  as  Jacobinical  at  the  French  court.  The  Duchess  d'An- 
^ouldme,  who  reads  the  debates  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  in  the  Moniteur, 
IS  the  only  person  who  ventures  to  allude  to  politics.  She  sometimes  asks 
one  of  the  company,  how  some  particular  peer  of  the  liberal  party  spoke  in 
the  sitting  of  the  preceding  evening.  The  individual  to  whom  this  question 
is  addressed,  wishing  to  please  the  princess,  (whose  principles  are  wnat  you 
would  call  in  England  high  Clmrch  and  S/a/£)>  probably  gives  an  unfavour- 
able account  of  the  speech  of  the  liberal  peer.  The  Duchess  then,  with  her 
coup  de  bouioir,  replies,  "  Sir,  you  know  nothing  of  the  matter.  He  made 
a  very  good  speech." 

Any  remnant  of  gaiety  which  may  still  survive  at  the  French  court,  h 
likely  to  terminate  with  the  reign  of  Charles  X.  When  the  Dauphin  suc- 
ceeds to  the  throne,  our  court  will  present  all  the  insipid  gravity  and  dull- 
ness oi  a  German  court,  without  any  of  the  eood-hearteduess  which  usually 
distinguishes  the  latter.    The  Emperor  Napoleon  used  to  be  addressed  by  the 
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title  of  YourMt^esty  ;  and  Louis  XVill.,  conceiving  that  this  expression  had 
been  profaned  by  being  applied  to  the  Emperor,  introdaced  the  custom  of 
soeakmg  to  the  kins  in  the  third  person.  Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  were 
always  styled  Your  majesty  ;  but  that  form  of  address  is  for  erer  dishonoured 
by  having  been  appropriated  by  Napoleon,  and  in  speaking  of  Charles  X.  it 
is  usual  to  say,  **  The  King  did  me  honour  to  intimate,*'  &c. 

In  Eneland,  I  presume  persons  of  fortune  6nd  more  enjoyment  in  the 
country  than  in  town.  In  France,  on  the  contrary,  a  country  residence  is 
the  dullest  thing  imaginable;  and  people  in  general  leave  town  only  from 
motives  of  economy,  because  they  have  spent  three-fourths  of  their  income 
during  the  five  winter  months  in  Paris.  Our  men  of  fortune  have  no  politi- 
cal occupation  in  the  country.  In  every  corner  of  France  all  public  business 
is  settled  by  the  sub-prefect  and  the  mayor,  who  direct  their  attention  to  the 
most  trivial  as  well  as  the  most  important  matters.  Napoleon  would  willingly 
have  spared  every  Frenchman  the  trouble  of  eating  his  own  dinner,  in 
France  the  Government  takes  all  the  burthen  of  public  business  off  the 
hands  of  the  people.  In  the  country,  therefore,  the  men  soon  get  dull ;  and 
they  are  compelled  to  read  the  newspapers  for  amusement.  The  women  are 
not  quite  so  badly  off:  they  are  relieved  from  the  trouble  of  dressing,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  visits. 

French  society  has  of  late  become  so  prudish  and  dull  $  and  it  is  so  dan- 
gerous to  depart  from  common-place  in  the  company  of  females,  that  French 
conversation,  formerly  so  brilliant,  is  now  a  corvee,  from  which  we^honld  be 
happy  to  be  relieved.  The  greatest  pleasure  enjoyed  by  our  ladies  of  fashion, 
who  have  quitted  Paris  during  the  last  month,  is,  that  they  are  relieved  from 
constraint.  It  may  be  isked  why  people  subject  themselves* to  a  constraint 
which  is  productive  of  no  advantage?  It  will  probably  be  supposed  that  a 
wealthy  French  family  cannot  hesitate  to  purchase  political  influence  at  the 
cheap  price  of  a  little  cant.  But  such  an  idea,  which  would  naturally  be  the 
first  to  suggest  itself  to  an  Englishman,  is  so  foreign  to  our  manners,  that  a 
rich  Frenchman  would  be  unable  to  comprehend  it  until  after  having  read 
three  or  four  Voyages  en  Angleterre,  If  a  French  peer,  with  an  income  of 
one  hundred  thousand  francs,  do  not  take  out  a  licence  called  a  port  d^armep 
he  is  liable  to  be  arrested  by  the  garde  champStre  of  any  petty  mayor. 

When  a  French  peer  goes  to  his  country-seat,  he  has  notning  to  do  but  to 
amuse  himself.  Some,  not  for  the  sake  of  amusement,  but  by  way  of  kilting 
time,  apply  themselves  to  agriculture,  and  expend  twenty  thousand  francs  in 
improviue  a  piece  of  land,  which,  after  this  expenditure,  will  not  produce 
two  hundred  francs  more  than  it  previously  did.  Happy  is  he  who,  like  die 
Marquess  de  Louvois,  or  the  Duke  Decazes,  discovers  an  iron  or  coal  mine, 
and  sets  about  working  it  and  speculating  in  trade. 

A  rich  French  peer  residing  on  his  estate  in  the  country,  has  really  no 
political  influence.  He  is,  like  the  poorest  man  in  the  province,  under  the 
tutelage  of  the  sub-prefect  of  his  arrondiftemefU,  and  this  year  he  is  likely 
to  be  annoyed  by  the  cuT^or  the  bishop.  If  a  French  peer  wishes  to  cut 
down  a  few  trees  on  a  road  on  his  own  estate,  he  writes  to  reouest  the  per- 
mission of  the  mayor  or  sub-prefect,  which,  at  the  expiration  ot  six  months, 
may  perhaps  be  granted. 

A  curious  adventure  which  lately  took  place  in  the  garden  of  theTuileries, 
has  afforded  no  small  amusement  to  the  Parisians.  On  one  of  the  late  warm 
ereoings,  a  nobleman,  connected  with  some  of  the  first  families  in  France, 
went,  accompanied  by  a  female  relation,  to  take  a  walk  in  the  Tuileries. 

The  heat  being  oppressive  in  the  crowded  walks,  the  Marquess  d'O , 

with  his  companion,  repaired  to  a  less  frequented  part  of  the  garden.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  statue  of  Cleopatra,  which  adorns  the  flight  of  steps  leading 
from  the  Tuileries  to  what  is  called  the  Terasse  du  hard  de  teau,  the  Mar- 
quess observinga  priest  pass  by,  said  in  a  low  voice  to  the  lady  who  accom- 
panied him,  **Those  are  the  men  who  now  govern  us." 

The  silence  which  prevails  in  this  part  of  the  garden,  enabled  the  priest  to 
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hear  die  mnark  made  by  the  Merquetay  and  without  farther  BMUiiwi|i -he 
beieaD  to  call  oat  lustily*  "  Guard  1  guard!  the  jntDistera  of  the  Lord  afeiil- 
sufted  I     Help,  help  I     My  life  is  threatened  P 

**  Who  has  spoken  to  you.  Sir?"  said  the  MaK{nc8a  ^O  >  »  petrified 
with  astonishment.  '*  Who  dreams  of  insulting  yon?  You  arc  sniely 
mad  1"  The  priest  continued  to  roar,  and  the  Marouess,  losing  all  patience, 
was  about  to  collar  him.    This  was  probably  just  what  the  priest  wanted  xa 

E revoke  him  to.  But  the  lady  who  accompanied  the  Marquess  conjured 
im  to  depart.  **  You  are  regarded  as  a  liberal/'  said  shew  **  You  have  been 
implicated  in  a  conspiracy.  This  priest  will  get  you  arrested,  and  when  onoe 
you  are  imprisoned.  Heaven  knows  when  you  may  be  liberated.  The  word 
of  a  priest  will  be  believed  before  that  of  a  gentleman." 

Tne  Marquess^  thoush  a  man  of  undoubted  courage,  ran  off  on  observing 
the  approach  of  a  detacnment-of  the  royal  guards,  who  were  attracted  to  the 
spot  oy  the  furious  outcries  of  the  priest.  It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock. 
The  twilieht  (avoured  the  flight  of  the  poor  Marquess,  and  when  the  guards 
reached  the  spot,  wheie  the  priest  still  continued  bellowiiie  with  ail  his 
might,  thev  found  nobody  near  him  but  the  lady,  who  had  by  thia  tiaae 
&ioted  with  the  fright.  The  priest  directed  the  soldiers  to  pursue  the  wretch 
who  had  insulted  a  minister  of  the  Lord,  and  who,  he  said,  had  probably 
concealed  himself  among  the  trees.  But  the  Marquess,  who  is  a  very  active 
nan,  was  soon  beyond  the  reach  of  hia  pttrsnere. 

Incredible  as  this  storj  may  appear,  1  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  my 
statement.  When  any  mstance  of  oppression  or  annoyance  takes  place  in 
the  provinces,  the  Pansians  usually  say:—-"  Oh,  that  is  far  from  Paris,  such 
things  could  not  happen  here.''  Or,  '*  The  man  who  has  been  arrested  muat 
have  acted  iroprudenUv  !*'  But  the  afiGiir  1  have  just  described,  happened  in 
the  garden  of  the  Tutlcries,  in  a  publicly  frequented  place.  It  has  excited 
no  small  degree  of  astonishment. 

I  know  not  whether  the  Duke  of  Orleans  be  an  ambitious  man,  bat  the 
above  little  anecdote  has  occasioned  him  to  be  much  talked  of.  His  Royal 
Highness  is  distinguished  for  his  hatred  of  the  Jesuits  and  theocratic  govern- 
ment. Charles  tHe  Tenth,  amidst  his*  little  court  at  Saint  Cloud,  -knows 
nothing  of  the  matter,  or  is  so  much  awed  by  the  influence  of  the  priesta, 
that  no  Journal  dares  to  allude  to  it. 

The  disaster  which  lately  befel  M.  Dupin,  the  celebrated  lawyer,  has  bocii 
the  occasion  of  a  great  deal  of  merriment.  That  gentleman,  who  loves  to 
see  himself  puffed  off  in  the  Journals,  was  counsel  for  the  Constitutinnnel, 
in  the  canse  in  which  that  paper  was  enmtcd  some  months  ago.  The  Jesuita 
vowed  to  have  their  revenge.  M.  Duptn  naving  had  occasion  to  visit  Amiens 
on  business,  the  Jesuits  of  Saint  Acheul  sent  their  nupils  to  deliver  to  hioi 
complimentary  addresses  in  Greek  and  Latin.  M.  Dupin,  pleased  with  the 
young  gentlemen,  who  assured  him  that  his  eloquence  was  more  powerful 
than  tMC  of  Demosthenes  and  mpre  giaceful  than  that  of  Cicero,  unluckily 
accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  at  Saint  Acheul.  The  Jesuits  took  care 
to  invite  the  self-styled  liberal  advocate  on  the  day  of  the  procession  of  the 
fUe-dieu,  and  they  played  him  a  most  wicked  trick ;  for,  by  some  sti&tageiB 
or  other,  they  contrived  to  make  him  hold  one  of  the  ribbons  of  the  canopy 
which  covered  the  host. 

If  sncb  a  trick  had  been  pl^ed  to  M.  de  Chauvelin,  to  M.  Roger  Collart, 
to  M.  Dupont  de  PEure,  or  any  other  man  known  to  be  a  sincerely  honest 
hbcral,  he  would  have  been  heartily  laughed  at,  and  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  the  matter.  But  it  irretrievably  ruins  a  man  like  M.  Dupin.  It 
strengthens  by  a  fact  which  is  easiljr  understood,  and  which  cannot  be  de- 
nied, those  suspicions,  however  unjust,  which  have  been  entertained  rp> 
specting  M.  Dupin's  family.  M.  Dupm  will  never  be  a  depu^,  and.  wiil 
never  ootaki  anv  influence.  His  hcother  has  been  created  a  Baron  and  a 
Knight  of  Saint  Louis  by  M.  de  VtUele. 
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Another  high  rcomUtion  hai  been  lott  during  the  kit  month.  The  two 
Imt  Toliinies  of  M.  Chateaubriand's  works  nave  appeared ;  and  in  spite 
of  a  geoefal  4iscbaige  of  puis  from  the  journals — in  spite  of  M.  de  Qia- 
teanbriand's  present  disgrace — in  spite  of  the  sinister  predictions  which  ht 
difccts  against  the  Bourbons,  though  they  have  made  nim  a  peer,  and  aiven 
him  a  cordonMeu,  his  new  novel  has  been  thought  pompously  dull,  and  the 
"  itineraire  i  Jerusalem"  has  been  declared  an  msignificaot  production,  full 
of  gasconades  and  self-conceit,  and,  what  is  worse,  very  heavy  and  insipid. 
It  would  have  been  greatly  admired  in  1810.  There  cannot  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  the  advancement  of  good  sense  in  France  during  the  last  fifteen 
ye^rs,  than  the  fiulure  of  the  puolication  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  time  could  possibly  be  more  favourable  than  the 
present  for  the  appearance  of  a  good  work.  The  families  who  have  iust 
quitted  Paris  for  tne  country,  have  taken  with  them  nothing  worth  readme, 
nothing  comparable  to  M.  de  Barante's  '<  Dues  de  Bourgogne,"  and  M, 
Thierry's  **  History  of  William  the  Conqueror,''  which  last  year  helped  to 
vrile  away  the  tedious  evenings  at  the  Chateaux. 

The  **  Last  of  the  Abencerages"  is  discovered  to  be  merely  a  copy  of 
"  Zaide«"  a  romance  which  was  exceedingly  popular  at  the  latter  end  of 
Louia  the  Fourteenth's  reign,  about  the  year  169O.  Though  the  idea  of 
making  the  French  people  retrograde  is  the  favouiite  chimera  of  most  of  our 
nohititVy  and  thou^o  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  for  several  years  been  exer- 
cising his  talents  with  the  view  of  converting  the  French  of  the  nineteenth 
century  into  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  monarchy  of  the  seventeenth,  yet  this 
last  attempt  at  retrogradation  has  proved  far  from  successful.  Thi^  is  easily 
accounted  for.  The  author  has  chosen  for  his  victims  the  very  persons 
whose  interests  he  intends  to  flatter.  /A  voun^  lady  of  noble  family  will  ad* 
mit,  as  £ur  as  you  wish,  the  necessity  of  oringtng  back  the  French  people  to 
what  they  were  in  the  reign  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  ;  but  owing  to  that 
austerity  of  manners,  which  is  now  so  prevalent,  novel-reading  is  one  of  the 
greatest  pleasures  this  poor  young  lady  can  enjoy.  Now,  if  you  give  her  dull 
novels,  however  much  she  may  admire  your  retro^de  intentions,  she  will 
have  ^ooA  sense  enough  to  tell  you  that  you  have  failed  in  your  object.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  the  ''  Last  of  the  Abencerages."  The  four  principal 
characters  have  the  great  fault  of  being  perfect.  This  would  not,  perhaps* 
render  them  positively  insipid,  if  they  were  described  in  detail,  and  by  a  suc- 
cession of  picturesque  anecdotes,  out  the  noble  author  attaches  more  im- 
portance to  dignity  of  diction  than  to  the  accuracy  of  the  ideas  which  he  has 
to  express,  in  other  words,  he  writes  the  language  which  is  employed  by 
Cathos  and  Madelon  in  the  **  Precieuses  Ridicules."  Style  seems  to  oe  the 
constant  and  earnest  object  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  attentions ;  and  the  ad- 
miren  of  em^atie  diction  will  find  enough  to  please  them  In  the  **  Aben- 
cerages.*' The  author  has  described  in  dignified  hmguage  petty  circumstances^ 
such  as  would  have  shocked  Racine. 

M.  de  Chateaubriand  uses  very-  dignified  phrases  to  express  vulgar  ideas. 
This  talent  will  be  in  its  proper  place  in  the  Moniteur,  if  there  should  be 
oeoasion  to  draw  up  an  account  of  a  royal  ceremony  in  the  ofl»ctal  journal ; 
snch,  ibr  example,  as  the  coronation  of  Charles  the  Tenth. 

But  the  author  has  not  observed,  that  extreme  loftiness  is  only  attainable 
in  French  by  the  rejection  of  words  degraded  by  common  use.  Now  this 
ngection  casts  at  once  a  veil  of  obscurity  over  the  language;  which  is  a  deadly 
fault  in  a  novel.  This  is  well  understood  by  the  admirable  author  of**  Old 
Mortality  f  and  hence  his  perfectly  easy  and  natural  style.  It  is  the  thoughts 
which  ate  grand  and  delicate,  when  in  "  Ivanhoe*'  he  paints  Rebecca's 
greatness  of  soul,  or  the  prido  of  the  Knight  Templar;  but  the  language  itf 
simple.  Sir  Walter  Scott  often  repeats  the  same  word  in  the  same  sentence. 
The  trimness  of  M.  de  Chateaubriand's  style  is,  perhaps,  suited  to  a  oolitical 
pamphlet,  especially  of  the  royalist  class.  In  these, -the  author  recalls  well- 
known  ideas  to  the  mind  of  his  reader.    But  the  case  is  very  different  in  a 
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novel ;  for,  on  perusing  one  page,  the  reader  ought  never  to  be  able  to  con- 
jecture the  contents  of  the  next 

You  will  excuse  the  time  I  have  occupied  in  describing  the  causes  of  this 
last  failure,  which  the  author  of  the  *'  Genie  du  Christianisme"  has  sustained. 
All  the  journals,  and  consequently  all  simpletons,  have  been  for  these  two 
months  past  constantly  proclaiming  him  the  greatest  genius  in  France.  M. 
de  Chateaubriand  certainly  is,  of  all  others,  the  man  whom  our  aristocrats 
would  be  most  glad  to  see  endowed  with  eminent  talent.  He  is  of  noble 
birth,  he  is  a  peer,  and  his  manners  are  most  remote  from  any  thing  vulgar. 
This  would  make  a  fine  picture  to  hang  up  against  vour  Lord  Byron.  But 
notwithstanding  all  our  boasting,  perhaps  the  most  that  can  be  said  on  this 
subject  is,  that  in  the  present  times,  when  some  talent  and  information  is 
found  everywhere,  but  genius  nowhere,  M.  Chateaubriand  falU  the  least  under 
mediocrity  of  any  of  our  prose-writers. 

What  M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  been  all  his  life  aiming  at,  is  that  moving 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  may  be  called  unction,  the  power  of  impressing  on 
those  he  addresses,  the  persuasion  of  his  sincerity ;  but  he  has  never  succeeded. 
Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  when  he  explains  the  cause  of  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  sea,  in  his  "  Studies  of  Nature,"  believes  full  as  much  what  he  states, 
as  does  the  author  of  the  "  G^nie  du  Christianisme,^  when  he  boasts  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  But  I  know  not  how  it  happens  in  these  two 
similar  instances  that  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre  frequently  displays  unction,  and 
that  M,  de  Chateaubriand  always  wants  it.  You  always  feel  that  you  have 
to  do  with  a  very  clever  fellow,  who  is  trying  to  humbug  you. 

When  M.  de  Chauteaubriand  hits  upon  a  good  idea,  and  does  not  labour 
too  much  to  express  it  in  fine  language,  like  the  Madelon  of  Moliere,  he 
reaches  ihe  perfection  of  academic  st^le.  In  its  most  brilliant  days,  the 
French  Acaaemy  never  listened  to  more  pretty  meaningless  phrases  than 
the  following.     He  is  speaking  of  the  Spaniards. 

**  11  (I'Espagnol)  a  peu  de  ce  ^\i*on  appelle  esprit,  mais  les  passions  exalt^s 
lui  tiennent  lieu  de  cette  lumi^re  qui  vient  de  la  finesse  et  de  I'aboodance  des 
id^es.  Un  Espagnol  qui  passe  le  jour  sans  parler,  qui  n'a  rien  vu,  qui  ne  se 
soucie  de  ricn  voir,  qui  n*a  rien  lu,  rien  ^tudi^,  rien  compart,  irouvera  dans 
la  grandeur  de  ses  r&olutions  les  ressources  n^essaires  au  moment  de  Tad- 
versii^." 

In  magnificence  of  style,  the  celebrated  BufFon  has  nothing  superior  to  the 
passage  above  quoted. 


GENERAL   CHAPALANOARRA. 

In  our  number  for  the  month  of  April  IB96,  an  article  by  a  foreign  cor- 
respondent appeared,  entitled,  *'  Adventures  of  an  Italian  Emigrant  from  the 
year  1820  to  tne  present  day,"  in  which  the  character  of  General  Chapalan- 
garra,  (by  the  name  of  Ciapalan^ra)  who  was  governor  of  Alicuit  in  18S3,  is 
unjustly  aspersed.  The  article  m  question  was  inadvertently  inserted,  and 
with  no  intention  on  our  part  to  injure  the  general,  whose  honour  appears  to 
us  to  be  untarnished,  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  was  no 
foundation  whatever  for  the  char]ge8  there  brought  against  him,  and  we  wiU 
lingly  take  this  opportunity  of  domg  this  act  of  justice  to  his  character. 


(  11)3  ) 

THE    DUBLIN    TAB1NET   BALL* 

In  the  sketch  which  I  gave  of  Lady  Wellesley'a  Tablnet  Ball,  (and 
of  which  a  contiiuiatioa  was  announced,)  I  mentioned  that,  of  the  per- 
sons whom  the  Marchioness  had  assembled  for  the  purposes  of  dancing 
and  of  benevolence,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  the  next  in  importance 
to  Sir  Uarcourt  Lees.  With  the  highest  rank,  and  a  magnificent 
estate,  and  with,  a  name  to  which  so  many  national  recollections  are 
painfully  but  endearingly  allied,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  first  peer 
in  Ii-eland,  notwithstanding  so  many  claims  upon  the  public  respect, 
is  less  sensibly  felt,  and  produces  an  impression  less  distinct  and  pal- 
pable, than  the  renowned  champion  of  the  Church.  The  one  is  at  the 
head  of  the  nobles,  and  the  other  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland ;  and 
however  insane  the  alacrity  of  Sir  Harcourt  may  appear,  there  is 
something  in  enthusiasm,  be  it  genuine  or  affected,  which  is  prefer- 
able to  the  inactive  honesty  and  the  inoperative  integrity  of  the  Duke. 
The  latter  is  descended  from  the  first  Norman  setders  in  Ireland. 
The  Fitsgeralds  gradually  became  attached  to  the  country,  and  were  de- 
signated as  the  ultra- Irish,  from  the  barbarous  nationality,"  of  which, 
in  the  course  of  that  series  of  rebellions  dignified  by  the  name  of  Irish 
history,  they  gave  repeated  proof.  They  were  of  that  class  of  insur- 
gents who  earned  die  ignominious  appellation  of  "Hibemis  ipsis 
Hibemiores."  I  recollect  to  have  seen  their  pedigree  upon  a  piece  of 
mouldering  parchment,  which  was  produced  at  a  trial  in  Waterford 
connected  with  the  royalties  of  Dromona,  and  had  been  brought  by  a 
messenger  from  the  Tower  in  London.  It  was  a  very  remarkable 
document.  The  words,  *'  attainted,"  or  "  beheaded,"  were  annexed  to 
the  names  of  more  than  half  the  members  of  this  illustrious  house. 

The  love  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  a  family  disease,  and  to 
ha?e  descended  Jo  the  unfortunate  Lord  Edward  as  a  malady  of  the 
heart,  although  the  sanguinary  record  of  the  vjrtues  of  his  house  did 
not  include  his  name ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  look  upon  that  memorial 
of  the  scaffold,  without  recalling  the  memory  of  the  celebrated  person 
whose  failure  constituted  so  large  a  portion  of  his  crime.  It  may  be 
readily  imagined,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Leinster  returned  to  Ireland, 
after  having,  attained  his  fiill  age,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  his 
estates,  be  was  an  object  of  great  national  interest.  The  associations 
connected  with  his  name,  had  already  secured  him  the  partialities  of 
the  country.  His  frank  and  open  air,  the  unaffected  urbanity  of  his 
manners,  the  kindness  and  cordiality  which  distinguished  his  address, 
and  an  expression  of  dignified  good  nature  in  his  physiognomy,  brought 
back  the  recollection  of  Lord  Edward,  and  gave  to  his  young  kinsman 
a  share  in  the  affectionate  respect  with  which  the  guilty  patriotism  of 
that  chivalrous  nobleman  is  regarded  in  Ireland.  Few  were  suffici- 
ently rash  to  desire  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  should  engage  in  an 
enterprise  so  little  likely  to  be  successful,  as  that  which  cost  Lord 
Edward  his  life.  Almost  all  men. had  become  sensible  of  the  hopeless- 
ness of  such  an  undertaking :  but  it  was  expected  that,  while  the  chief 
of  the  house  of  Fitsgerald  would  abstain  from  any  criminally  adven- 
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turous  specuIatioDy  he  would,  notwithsUnding,  place  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  that  he  would  rally  round  him  the  friends  of 
the  country,  that  he  would  extend  to  good  principles  the  authority  of 
his  rank,  and  rescue  the  spirit  of  Irish  whiggism  from  the  scoff  with  ' 
which  it  had  been  the  fashion  in  the  higher  circles  to  deride  it.  A 
scope  of  political  usefulness  was  unquestionably  given  to  the  Duke. 
It  would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  raise  up  a  legitimate  and  salutary 
opposition  to  the  abuses  of  the  local  government,  which  were  at  that 
time  excessive,  and  to  have  awed  the  viceregal  despotism  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  into  moderation.  There  was  enough  of  public  virtue 
left  among  the  aristocracy,  to  turn  it  to  good  practical  account,  if  there 
had  been  any  man  capable  of  giving  it  a  direction  ;  and  of  all  others, 
the  young  Duke  of  Leinster,  from  his  paramount  rank  and  hereditary 
station,  seemed  to  be  calculated  to  take  the  honourable  lead.  What 
might  not  a  Duke  of  Leinster,  with  even  ordinary  abilities,  and  with 
an  active,  steadfast,  and  energetic  mind,  accomplish  in  this  country  ? 
He  might  place  himself  at  once  in  the  front  of  a  vast  and  ardent  popu- 
lation, and  become  not  only  the  protector  of  the  Catholics,  but  the 
director  of  the  whole  body  of  liberal  Protestants  in  Ireland.  The  , 
distinctions  of  sect  would,  under  his  influence,  be  merged  in  the  com- 
munity of  country,  and  all  religions  animosities  give  way  to  a  com- 
prehensive and  philosophical  sentiment  of  nationality.  He  would 
be  the  point  of  contact,  at  which  the  contending  factions  might  meet, 
and  cohere  together.  His  rank  and  property  would  attract  the  men 
who  profess  illiberal  opinions  as  much  out  of  fashion  as  out  of  preju- 
dice ;  while  the  democratic  parts  would  find  in  his  name  and  blood  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  his  fidelity  to  'Ireland.  Having  been  once 
associated  in  a  stricter  intimacy,  it  is  likely  that  the  enthusiasts  on  both 
sides  would  lay  down  a  large  portion  of  their  antipathies,  and  acquire 
a  feeling  of  forbearance  towards  each  other.  .Partisanship  would  in  a 
little  time  subside,  and  Catholics  and  Orangemen  would  enter  into  a  pa- 
cific confederacy  for  the  public  good.  Such  a  junction,  formed  under 
the  auspices  of  a  Duke  of  Leinster,  would  secure  to  him  the  respect  of 
a  wise  and  the  fears  of  a  corrupt  administration.  His  opinions  among 
the  hereditary  counsellors  of  the  crown  would  carry  a  paramount 
authority.  His  voice  in  the  senate  would  be  that  of  seven  millioniB  of 
his  fellow  countrymen ;  Ireland  would  speak  through  him.  The  con- 
sciousness of  the  minister,  that  in  times  of  difficulty  and  of  danger 
the  Irish  people  could  readily  find  a  man  who  would  insist  upon  jus- 
tice— who  sustained  by  a  united  population,  could  ensure  whatever  he 
required,  would  instruct  the  most  arbitrary  statesman^n  the  anticipat- 
ing wisdom  of  concession,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  lofty  or  a 
more  useful  part,  than  that  which  it  would  be  easy  for  a  Duke  of 
Leinker  to  perform ;  and  the  facility  with  which  this  ideal  picture  would 
be  realized,  induces  the  more  regret,  that  a  person  surrounded  with  such 
numerous  opportunities  of  doing  good,  should  have  omitted  the  splen- 
did occasions  thrown  by  birth  and  fortune  in  his  way.  He  has  volun- 
tarily consigned  himself  to  oblivion. 

It  required,  indeed,  that  he  should  make  a  «ort  of  effort  to  be  for- 
gotten. He  has  at  last  succeeded  in  sinking  out  of  the  recollection  of 
the  public.  He  has,  if  I  may  so  say,  dived  into  Lethe,  from  which  he 
hardly  ever  lifts  his  head.    The  first  injudicious  step  which  he  adopted. 
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was  the  sale  of  his  magnificent  mansion  in  Merion  Square.  It  sur- 
passes any  private  residence  in  London,  and  rather  resembles  the  palace 
of  a  Venetian  senator,  than  the  house  of  a  British  subject.  That  vast 
structure,  upon  which  enormous  sums  had  been  expended  by  his  father, 
was  a  perpetual  intimation  of  the  importance  of  the  Duke,  as  long  as  it 
was  called  Leinster  House:  but  after  he  had  sold  it  to  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  its  original  designation  was  laid  aside,  a  memorial  of  the 
family  was  wanting,  which  the  Duke's  political  conduct  was  not  cal- 
culated to  supply.  He  was  not  contented  with  this  disposal  of  his 
fiiroily  mansion,  but  took  a  small  house  in  Dominick- street,  which  he 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster*s  Office.  Many 
ascribed  the  sale  of  his  palace  (for  such  it  might  be  called)  to  a  penu- 
rious tendency ;  but,  although  -  the  Duke  is  a  prudent  man,  he  is  not,  I 
believe,  addicted  to  that  most  ignoble  of  all  vices,  and  avarice  forms  no 
part  of  his  character.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is  wholly 
insensible  to  fame ;  and  such  is  his  aversion  to  publicity,  that  I  could 
never  bring  myself  to  give  any  credit  to  the  statement  in  Harriet  Wil- 
son's Memoirs,  that  his  Grace  was  in  the  habit  of  standing  behind  her 
carriage.  He  has  such  a  horror  of  the  general  eye,  that  1  hold  it  to  be 
impossible  that  he  could  ever  have  achieved  a  piece  of  such  open  and 
undisguised  gallantry  as  the  modern  Aspasia  has  been  pleased  to  as- 
cribe to  him.  After  having  sold  his  house,  the  Duke  retired  to  the 
woods  and  solitudes  of  Carton.  There  he  buried  himself  from  the  in- 
spection, and  gradually  dropped  out  of  the  notice  of  the  country.  Hav- 
ing a  turn  for  mechanics,  he  provided  himself  with  a  large  assortment 
of  carpente/s  tools,  and  beguiled  the  tedium  of  existence  with  occupa- 
tions by  which  his  arms  were  put  into  requisition.  There  is  not  a 
better  sawyer  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  As  you  wander  through  the 
forests  on  his  demesne,  you  occasionally  meet  a  vigorous  young  wood- 
man, with  his  shirt  tucked  up  to  his  shoulders,  while  he  lays  the  axe 
to  the  trunk  of  some  lofty  tree,  that  totters  beneath  his  stroke.  On 
approaching,  you  perceive  a  handsome  face,  flushed  with  exercise  and 
health,  and  covered  with  perspiration.  Should  you  enter  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  he  will  throw  off  a  few  jovial  words  betwixt  every 
descent  of  the  axe ;  and,  if  he  should  pause  in  his  task  for  breath,  will 
bail  you  in  the  tone  of  good-humoured  fellowship.  He  sets  to  his 
work  again ;  while  you  pursue  your  path  through  the  woodlands,  and 
hear  from  the  ranger  of  the  forest  that  you  have  just  seen  no  less  a 
person  than  his  Grace  himself.  In  the  midst  of  these  innocent  em- 
ployments, the  Duke  of  Leinster  passes  away  a  life  which  ought  to 
be  devoted  to  higher  purposes.  It  is  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that 
he  is  occasionally  dragged  out  of  his  retreat,  and  consents,  some  once  a 
year,  to  fill  the  chair  at  a  public  meeting.  But  he  takes  no  part  in  the 
deliberations  or  the  measures  of  popular  assemblies,  for  which  he  en- 
tertains an  unaffected  distaste,  and  hurries  back  to  his  domestic  occu- 
pations again.  The  result  has  been,  that  he  not  only  holds  no  place  in 
the  public  estimation  beyond  that  which  his  private  virtues  confer  upon 
him,  but  he  is  without  any  influence  at  the  Castle.  Sliortly  after 
Lord  Wellesley  came  to  Ireland,  the  Duke  called  to  pay  fifs  respects  to 
his  Excellency,  who  sent  him  an  intimation,  that  he  was  at  the  moment 
too  busily  engaged  to  see  him,  but  that,  in  case  he  called  again,  he 
should  be  happy  to  receive  his  Grace. 

o% 
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At  Uie  Tabinet  Ball  (from  which  I  have  made  a  wide  digression,  into 
somewhat  too  serious^  if  not  extraneous  matter),  it  was  easy  to  observe 
that  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  surrounded  as  he  was  by  all  the  provincial 
rsink  and  wealth  of  Dublin,  was  not  an  object  of  much  public  concern. 
As  he  mingled  among  the  various  circles  in  the  saloon,  some  person, 
who  chanced  to  know  him,  just  mentioned, — "  There  is  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  ;*'  while  his  Grace^  neither  attracting,  nor  caring  for  any  fur- 
ther notice,  passed  on  without  heed  to  some  other  part  of  the  room. 
How  different  an  impression  would  he  have  produced,  had  he  taken  the 
more  active  and  intrepid  part,  to  which  his  fortunes  appeared  to  invite 
him  !  The  mock  regality  of  a  lord-lieutenant  would  fade  at  once  before 
him.  The  representative  of  a  nation  would  stand  superior  to  the  de- 
legate of  the  king.  But  in  drawing  this  contrast,  it  would  be  an  injustice 
not  to  add,  that  afler  all,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  has  a  right  to  make  a 
selection  of  happiness  for  himself.  He  has  no  ambition.  Nature  has 
not  mixed  that  mounting  quality  in  his  blood,  which  teaches  men  to 
aspire  to  greatness,  and  makes  them  impatient  of  subordination.  If  he 
is  deficient  in  energy,  and  is  without  the  temperament  necessary  for 
high  enterprise,  he  is  adorned  by  many  gentle  and,  perhaps,  redeeming 
virtues.  His  life  is  blameless  in  every  domestic  relation  ;  and  if  he  is 
not  admired,  he  is  prized,  at  least  by  all  tliose  who  are  acquainted  witii 
him.  He  looks,  and  I  am  convinced  he  is,  an  exceedingly  happy  man ; 
and  has  at  all  events  one  of  the  chief  means  of  felicity,  in  the  amiable 
and  accomplished  woman  to  whom  he  is  united. 

The  Duchess  of  Leinster  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Tabinet 
Ball.  This  excellent  lady  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  Lord  Harrington. 
She  has  been  some  years  married  to  the  Duke,  and  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  most  afiectionate  mother  and  wife.  Although  an  English- 
woman^  she  prefers  Iceland  to  her  own  country,  and  has  never  seduced 
her  husband  into  absenteeism.  Lady  Morgan  should  make  a  heroine 
of  her.  Few  persons  are  more  esteemed  and  loved  than  she  is.  There 
is  a  charm  in  her  kind  and  good-hearted  manners,  which  engages  the 
partiality  of  those  about  her,  and  converts  that  respect  which  is  due  to 
her  station,  into  regard.  I  have  never  seen  any  lady  of  her  distinction 
in  society  so  wholly  free  from  assumption.  There  is  the  enchantment 
of  sincerity  in  her  sweet  demeanour,  which,  in  the  manners  of  the  great, 
is  above  every  other  charm.  She  is  not  beautiful ;  but  there  is  about 
her, 

"  Something  than  beauty  dearer. 

That  for  a  face  not  beautiful  does  more 
Than  beauty  for  the  fairest  face  can  do." 

A  look  of  benignity,  united  with  a  pleasant  and  vivacious  smile^  makes 
you  forget  a  certain  want  of  regularity  in  her  features.  I  do  not  quite 
like  her  deportment  and  gait.  There  seems  to  be  a  weakness  in  her 
limbs,  which  prevents  a  steadiness  and  measure  of  movement,  necessary 
for  a  perfect  gracefulness  of  head.  But  it  is  only  after  a  miniH^  ob- 
servation, made  in  the  spirit  which  is  "  nothing  if  not  critical/'  that  ^ny 
such  imperfections  are  discerned,  and  they  are  speedily  forgotten  in  l^e 
feeling  of  kindness  which  her  noble  gentleness  cannot  fail  to- produce. 
It  was  amusing  to  observe  the  contrast  between  the  unostentatious 
affability  of  her  Grace,  and  the  factitious  loftiness  of  the  other  titled 
patronesses  of  the  ball.     Lady  Wellesley  had  nominated  a   certain 
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number  of  vice-presidents  of  the  dance,  who  were  directed  to. appear 
with  a  head-dress  of  ostrich- feathers,  by  way  of  distinguishing  them 
from  the  ladies  to  whom  that  high  function  had  not  been  confided. 
Accordingly,  about  a  dozen  heads,  stuck  with  a  profusion  of  waving 
plumage,    lifted  their  nodding  honours   above    the  crowd.     These 
reminded  me  of  the   Mexican  princesses  in  prints  of  Montezuma'^ 
court,  which  I  have  seen  in   the  History  of  New  Spain.    The  ab* 
sence  of  any  superfluity  of  attire,  did  not  make  the  resemblance  less 
striking.     It  was  pleasant  to  observe  the  authoritative  simper  with 
which  they  discharged  their  high-plumed  office,  and  intimated  the  im- 
portant part  which  they  were  appointed  to  play  in  this  fantastic  scene. 
Upon  the  vulgar  in  the  crowd,  such  as  the  wives  of  rich  burghers,  of 
opulent  attorneys,  and  of  stuff-gown  lawyers,  they  looked  witli  ineffable 
disdain ;  and  even  td  the  fat  consorts  of  the  aldermen,  they  scarcely  ex- 
tended a  smile  of  supercilious  recognition.     Busily  engaged  among  the 
latter,  I  observed  mt,  Henry  Grattan,  who  was  then  a  candidate,  and 
is  now  a  representative  of  the  city  of  Dublin.     This  gentleman  was  not 
a  little  strenuous  at  the  Tabinet  Ball,  in  his  attentions  to  the  ladies, 
both  young  and  elderly,  of  the  Corporation.     He  had,  upon  a  former 
occasion,  been  defeated  by  Master  Ellis,  through  the  influence  of  the 
civic  authorities,  and  was  determined  to  conciliate  the  leading  members 
of  the  powerful  body  by  which  he  had  been  successfully  opposed.     He 
is  a  singular  example  of  perseverance,  and,  I  rejoice  to  add,  of  success, 
in  the  steadfast  pursuit  of  an  honourable  object.     His  name,  the  vene- 
ration in  which  his  father's  memory  is  so  justly  held  by  every  true 
lover  of  his  country,  and  the  earnest  which  he  has  himself  already  given 
of  eminent  abilities,  and  of  public  virtue,  gather  much  of  the  popular 
solicitude  about  him,  and  render  his  career  in  parliament  a  matter  of 
interesting  speculation.     Some  mention  of  this  young  senator,  whose 
foot  is  yet  upon  the  threshold  of  the  House,  may  not  be  inappropriate. 
"  How  widely,"  the  reader  may  say,  "  do  you  deviate  from  the  Tabinet 
Ball !"    Be  it  so.     I  set  down  my  thoughts  as  they  flow  carelessly  from 
my  pen. 

A  word  or  two  then  of  Mr.  Henry  Grattan.     lie  is  the  second  son  of 
the  great  Irishman,  of  whom  it  may  be  so  justly  said  : 

Klagnum  et  venerabile  nomen, 

Gentibus,  et  nostrae  muUiim  quod  prodeat  urbi. 

His  father  took  from  the  earliest  period  the  most  anxious  care  of  his 
mind,  upon  which  he  set  a  high  value.  I  have  been  assured  by  a 
gentleman,  whose  authority  I  could  not  for  a  moment  question,  that 
the  late  Mr.  Grattan,  in  presenting  his  son  to  his  tutor  at  Trinity  Col- 
lege, expressed  his  conviction  of  his  superior  qualifications,  and  said, 
that  he  hoped  to  leave  *'  his  Henry"  as  a  noble  bequest  to  his  country. 
The  great  patriot  saw  in  the  mind  of  his  son  what  Doctor  Johnson  calls 
**  the  latent  possibilities  of  excellence ;"  and  he  was  anxious,  as  well 
from  a  national  as  from  a  parental  feeling,  to  bring  them  forth.  Mr. 
Henry  Grattan,  while  in  college,  enjoyed  the  double  advantage  of  an 
excelfent  system  of  public  education,  and  of  having  a  domestic  pattern 
of  the  admirable  in  eloquence  and  in  patriotism  perpetually  before  his 
eyes.  His  career  in  the  University  was  highly  honourable;  and  in  the 
Historical  Society,  which,  if  it  were  not  a  school  of  genuine  oratory,  was 
at  all  events  a  useful  nursery  of  declamation,  obtamed  universal  plan- 
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dits.  Having  taken  his  degrees  with  credit,  be  entered  the  Temple, 
and  went  through  the  usual  masticating  process,  by  which  the  British 
youth  are  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  law.  He  became,  whQe 
in  London,  a  member  of  the  society  called  "  The  Academic,"  which 
holds  debates  upon  all  the  entities,  and  distinguished  himself  by  a  force 
and  strenuousness  of  elocution  to  which  that  debating  association  was 
little  accustomed.  Upon  his  return  to  Dublin,  after  having  gone 
through  his  two  years'  noviciate,  and  eaten  his  way  to  the  Bar,  he  de- 
dicated himself  to  political  rather  than  to  forensic  pursuits.  His  illus- 
trious father  had  been  unkindly,  and,  in  my  judgment,  ungratefully 
treated  by  the  Irish  Catholics.  Mr.  Henry  Grattan  resented  these  in- 
juries, with  more  asperity  than  it  was  perhaps  judicious  to  have  ex- 
pressed, and  involved  himself  in  some  personal  altercations,  which  are 
now  happily  forgotten.  Having  a  turn  for  composition,  but  not  being 
sufficiently  versed  in  the  arts  of  vituperative  insinuation,  he  published 
one  or  two  articles  in  the  '*  Evening  Post,"  of  too  undisguised  a  kind, 
against  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  which  produced  a  prosecution.  He 
had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  fangs  of  Mr.  Saurin,  and  was,  I  believe, 
obliged  to  remunerate  the  proprietor  of  the  newspaper  at  no  little  cost. 
The  great  aggravation  of  his  satire  was  its  truth.  His  celebrated 
father  was,  it  is  understood^  a  good  deal  annoyed  by  the  results  of 
these  first  essays  in  invective,  which  obliged  him  to  pay  to  the  King  a 
portion  of  what  he  had  received  from  the  people.  Until  his  death,  his 
son  did  not  come  directly  forward  upon  the  political  stage ;  but  when 
that  great  man  had  been  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey,  (neither 
Grattan  nor  Cur  ran  are  buried  in  Irish  earth,)  his  son  offered  himself  as 
a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  the  city  of  Dublin.  It  ought  to  have 
descended  to  him  as  an  inheritance.  He  appeared  on  the  hustings  with 
the  incomparable  services  of  his  illustrious  father  as  his  advocate.  He 
combined  with  the  legitimate  claims  derived  from  so  illustrious  a  name, 
great  personal  merit.  Yet  so  high  ran  the  prejudices  of  party,  that 
Master  Ellis,  whose  only  title  arose  from  his  hostility  to  the  Catholics, 
was  preferred  to  him,  and  the  services  of  the  best  and  most  lofty- 
minded  Irishman  that  ever  lived  were  shamefully  forgotten.  Painful 
as  such  a  defeat  unquestionably  was,  he  did  not  relinquish  the  object 
on  which  his  heart  was  set,  and  having  ascertained  that  a  number  of  Ro- 
man Catholics  had  omitted  to  register  their  freeholds,  by  his  own  personal 
exertions,  and  by  individual  application,  he  created  such  a  counteraction 
to  the  suffrages  of  the  freemen,  that  at  the  last  election  he  was  returned 
for  the  city.  He  did  not,  at  the  same  time,  omit  any  effort  to  disarm  the 
corporators  of  their  prejudices,  and  by  every  species  of  legitimate  assi- 
duity endeavoured  to  charm  their  antipathies  away.  He  accordingly 
paid  to  the  Orange  potentates  of  the  Corporation  a  diligent  and  obse- 
quious attention.  I  observed  him  actively  engaged  in  this  part  of  his 
vocation  at  the  Tabinet  Ball.     No  man  laughed  more  loudly  at  certain 

reminiscences  from  "  Joe  Miller,"  which  Alderman was  pouring, 

as  original  anecdotes,  into  his  ear.  The  new  and  graceful  pleasantry  of 
the  worthy  corporator  appeared  to  throw  Mr.  Grattan  into  convulsions 
of  merriment,  though  now  and  then,  in  the  intervals  of  laughter,  I  could 
perceive  an  expression  of  weariness  coming  over  his  face,  and  that  effort 
over  the  oscitating  organs,  with  which  an  incipient  yawn  is  smothered 
and  kept  in.     My  attention  was  suddenly  diverted  from  this  political 
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tttc^a-iiitf  by  an  ejaculation  of  cirniit,  which  was  ottered  by  a  young 
£ng]ish  officer,  who  was  lounging,  with  two  of  his  military  compatriots, 
through  the  room.  This  triumvirate  of  coxcombs  trailed  themselves, 
.with  an  affected  listlessness,  along,  and  vented  their  depreciation  of 
Ireland,  in  elaborately  English  intonations.  They  were  apparently 
anxious  to  give  intimation  of  their  superior  country  ;  for  they  put  more 
of  their  national  accent  into  their  voices  than  well-bred  Englishmen  are 
accustomed  to  do,  and  seemed  vain  of  the  anti-Irish  drawl,  in  which 
the  spirit  of  mingled  tedium  and  of  derision  was  expressed.  One  of 
them  was  a  handsome  and  well-formed  fellow,  the  manliness  of  whose 
person  made  a  singular  contrast  with  the  artificial  effeminacy  with 
.which  his  countenance  was  invested.  He  lisped  in  a  deep  guttural 
.voice,  and  played  with  his  whiskers  as  if  they  were  the  bow-strings  of 
•Cupid.  I  was  not  a  little  amused  by  the  languid  complacency  with 
which  this  athletic  Narcissus  seemed  to  contemplate  himself.  His 
companion  on  the  right,  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  captain  in  manner 
and  in  aspect ;  for,  with  a  feeble  and  fragile  form,  and  the  cheek  of  a 
woman,  he  put  on  an  air  of  warlike  defiance,  and  looked  as  Madame 
Vestris  would  in  the  part  of  Pistol.  The  other  was  a  huge  booby  in 
gold  and  scarlet,  with  great  meanless  eyes  falling  out  of  their  sockets, 
and  with  features  thrown  in  a  chaos  together.  His  business  appeared 
,to  be  to  grin  at  the  captain's  wit,  and  turn  up  a  pair  of  dilated  nostrils, 
through  which  he  snorted  his  disdain  of  Ireland.  These  gentlemen 
were  joined  by  an  old  officer,  who  was  evidently  a  man  of  rank,  before 
whom  they  immediately  assumed  an  aspect  of  deference :  like  them- 
selves he  was  an  Englishman,  but  of  a  very  different  sort.  He  had  the 
marks  of  long  service  on  his  face,  which  was  of  a  strongly  martial  cast. 
There  was  no  exhibition  of  haughty  fierceness  in  his  air ;  but  his  fine 
intelligent  eye  had  that  calm  intensity  of  observation  which  denotes  the 
"coup-cTceil  militaire"  His  features  were  aquiline,  his  colour  was 
tinged  by  the  Spanish  sun,  and  his  physiognomy  united  great  natural 
sweetness  of  expression  with  the  familiar  habits  of  command.  He  said 
that  he  had  been  greatly  delighted  with  all  that  he  had  seen,  and  had  no 
•notion  that  Dublin  could  produce  such  a  display  of  elegance,  opulence, 
and  beauty.  He  rallied  his  young  friends  upon  the  loss  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  likelihood  of  their  carrying  back  Irish  wives  to  England. 
Against  the  possibilities  of  such  a  misadventure  in  matrimony  they 
vehemently  protested,  and  enlarged  upon  the  huge  feet  and  monstrosi- 
ties of  ankle  exhibited  by  the  Irish  fair.  A  ponderous  lady,  the  wife 
of  an  honest  burgher,  was  bouncing  at  the  moment  through  the  mazes 
of  the  third  set,  and  seemed  to  be  in  that  interesting  condition  which  a 
lady  of  fashion,  in  "The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  describes  as  being  "all 
over  in  a  muck  of  sweat."  To  make  the  matter  worse,  she  took 
it  into  her  head  that  the  officers  had  selected  her  as  an  object  of 
admiration ;  and  throwing  a  look  of  greasy  amativeness  into  her  face, 
renewed  her  efforts  at  the  graceful  with  a  desperate  agility.  I  felt 
some  mortification  at  the  opportunity  for  ridicule,  which  was  afforded 
to  the  young  Englishmen  by  this  piece  of  animated  corpulency ;  but  I 
was  relieved  by  the  elder  officer,  who  pointed  to  a  young  lady  in  an 
adjoining  circle  of  dancers,  whom  it  was  only  necessary  to  look  at 
for  an  instant,  in  order  to  feel  the  influence  which  perfect  beauty  will 
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create  in  the  rodest  mind.  Widi  all  tlieir  disposition  to  find  ikult,  the 
party  of  military  critics  at  once  admitted  that  the  taste  of  the  old  colo^ 
nel  could  not  be  impeached,  and  that  such  a  fiice  and  figrore  would 
almost  justify  the  violation  of  the  regimental  rule,  *'  not  to  many  in 
Ireland/'  The  impression  produced  by  the  girl  whom  the  veneraUe 
veteran  had  selected,  diverted  my  attention  from  die  commentaries  of 
the  English  officers.  Though  not  tall,  her  figure  had  the  jperfection  of 
youthful  symmetry.  Her  limbs  were  of  the  finest  mould,  and  with 
the  round  plumpness  of  health,  united  an  aerial  lightness  and  grace. 
The  beautiful  epithet  which  P'rospero  applies  to  the  sweet  minister  of 
bis  spells,  seemed  to  belong  to  this  fiuionating  person,  who  looked  as 
*'  delicate"  as  Ariel.  Her  dress  was  simple :  it  consisted  merely  of  apink 
tabinet,  without  decoration.  A  wreath  of  flowers  bound  the  black  hair, 
the  ringlets  of  which  just  shaded  the  marble  of  her  fbrehead,  "buffell  in 
*^  ambrosial  plenty"  behind.  Her  features,  although  somewhat  minute, 
had  the  Siddonian  character.  Thought  and  sensibility  were  mingled 
like  the  white  and  red  roses  in  her  cheek.  Her  eyes  were  of  the  finest 
black ;  but,  although  they  were  both  sweet  and  brilliant,  tliere  was  an 
expression  about  them  which  I  was  at  first  at  some  loss  to  define.  I 
afterwards  perceived  that  it  arose  merely  firom  a  shortness  of  sight.  I 
could  have  remained,  as  Oroonoko  says,  gazing  "  whole  nights"  upon 
her,  when  happily,  perhaps,  for  as  much  heart  as  yet  abides  within  me, 
her  chaperon  warned  her,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  dance,  that  it  was 
time  to  retire.  The  morning,  indeed,  had  just  begun  to  show  a  face 
scarcely  more  beautiful,  and,  as  if  jealous  of  such  a  rival  as  Miss 

O'C ,   admonished    her  to  depart.     She  drew  her  shawl  round 

her  bosom,  with  a  grace  which  Canova  should  have  turned  to  marble, 
and  disappeared  amidst  the  crowd  who  were  pouring  out  of  the  room. 
I  remained  for  some  moments  in  that  state  of  reverie,  which,  in  my 
younger  days,  I  mistook  for  romance,  with  the  image  of  the  lady 
before  me.  I  was  roused  from  my  dream,  however,  by  the  recollection 
that  I  was  past  thirty,  and  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  The  company 
were  gone.  I  stood  alone,  where  hundreds  had  recently  met  m  a 
joyous  and  brilliant  concourse ;  and  I  felt  how  justly,  as  well  as  beauti- 
fully, Moore  has  compared  the  recollections  of  our  youth  to  the  tensa*- 
tions  of  one 

*'  Who  treads  alooe 
Some  banquet-hall  deserted. 
Whose  lights  are  fled. 
Whose  garlands  dead, 
And  all  but  he  departed: — 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night,  ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me. 
Sad  memory  brings  the  light  of  other  days  around  me/' 
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ADVEVrUKES   OF   AN    BNOLIS^H    OFPICBB    IN   6RBECE. 

NO.    II. 

On  the  15th  of  Jifne»  1  was  informed  that  there  had  been  a  serious  quarrel 
in  the  fortress ;  that  Trelawncy  was  dangeroiuljr  wounded,  Fenton  shot,  and 
Whitcombe  detained  a  prisoner  t  I  determined  mstantly  to  go  there ;  Vangeli 
proposed  to  accompany  me,  and  Gouni  was  to  send  an  escort  with  us.  To 
this  1  could  make  no  objection ;  though  I  afterwards  found  that  Goura's 
captain  expected  to  gain  admission  in  the  cave,  by  bis  asking  me  if  1  thought 
''  we"  should  succeed  in  getting  in.  This  was  a  fortunate  hint.  I  pushed 
on  with  all  possible  speed :  it  rained  in  torrents,  which  rendered  the  rugged  and 
stonv  paths  still  more  difficult.  As  night  came  on,  it  thundered  and  lights 
enea  tremendously.  My  party  consisted  of  Giuseppe,  one  soldier,  and  a  Tad, 
my  pipe-bearer;  Vangdi's,  of  about  ten  men.  It  was  proposed  to  halt  at 
the  yfllase  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain ;  but  I  determined  to  lead  them  on 
to  the  Cnurch  of  San  Georgio. 

Giuseppe  had  heard  them  say  they  would  oppose  my  going  in,  if  they 
were  not  admitted  too.  In  the  temporary  dispersion  of  our  party  as  we  crossed 
the  defile  and  mounted  the  steep  ascent,  1  desired  my  pipe-bearer  to  tell 
Giuseppe  1  was  gone  on,  and  immediately  dashed  into  a  thick  underwood, 


morning,  wtien  i  found  ray  friend  sup- 
ported on  a  couch  with  his  wife  and  mother  by  bis  side.    "  Ah,  H ,  how 

are  you  ?"  he  said  on  seeing  me.  His  wounds  were  indeed  severe,  so  much 
so,  that  had  he  not  possessed  the  strongest  constitution,  he  could  not  possibly 
have  survived  them.  One  ball  had  entered  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  turning 
upwards,  came  out  of  his  mouth,  being  stopped  by  his  teeth,  one  of  which 
it  knocked  out.  The  other  ball  entered  lower,  and  lodged  in  his  right 
breast.  It  was  now  the  fifth  day  since  he  had  received  the  wounds,  and  be 
was  looking  much  better  than  could  be  expected,  although  in  great  pain  and 
unable  to  sleep.  His  voice  was  still  strong,  and  he  spoke  without  great  diffi- 
culty, though  his  lungs  were  evidently  affected.  To  obtain  medical  assist- 
ance, became  the  main  object;  and  i  resolved  to  go  myself  to  Napcli,  in 
order  that  I  might  procure  a  sureeon  on  whom  we  could  rely.  Kariaskaki 
had  despatched  a  message  to  say  he  would  send  the  only  surgeon  then  in  the 
camp ;  nut  he  had  not  arrived,  and  had  he  done  so,  we  could  not  confidently 
rely  on  his  good  faith.  A  practitioner  in  the  healing  art  (a  caloyer  of  a 
neighbouring  monastery)  declined  attending,  from  fear  of  incurring  Goura's 
displeasure. 

^  On  inquiry,  I  learnt  that  there  had  been  no  quarrel ;  on  the  contrary, 
since  Whitcombe's  arrival,  the  time  had  passed  in  feasting  and  merriment. 
Fenton,  Whitcombe,  and  Trelawney,  had  all  dined  together  the  preceding 
Saturday ;  and  after  dinner,  proposed  firing  at  a  mark,  and  accordingly  fixed 
one  at  one  end  of  the  battlements,  and  posted  themselves  at  the  other  close 
by  Trelawney's  house,  who  was  sitting;  on  the  veranda,  looking  on.  They 
asked  Cameron  to  join  them,  who  took  one  shot  with  his  rifle,  and  then  left 
them  and  went  to  the  upper  part  of  the  cave.  They  were  then  alone  with 
Trelawney :  they  were  nring  with  carbines.  Trelawney  said,  laughing,  "  I 
would  beat  vou  both  with  my  pistol ;"  and  placed  himself  to  take  his  aim. 
Fenton  and  Whitcombe  stood  close  behind  him.  On  drawing  the  trigger  of 
his  own  pistol,  he  received  two  balls  in  his  back,  when  he  staggered  to 
the  wall  without  falling,  and  exclaimed  ''Whitcombe,  or  somebodyThas  shot 
mel"  Fenton,  with  the  greatest  apparent  anxiety,  came  up  and  supported 
him,  saying,  "Do  you  think  he  did  it  on  purpose?— 1*11  shoot  him;"  and 
offered  to  draw  Trelawney's  other  pistol  from  his  belt.  Luckily,  Trelawney 
put  his  hand  off.  Whitcombe  ran  instantly  from  the  spot,  and  locked  him- 
self into  Ulysses's  house,  then  occupied  by  Fenton,  which  hung  immediately 
over  the  landing-place  of  the  ladders,    llie  soldiers  now  came  up,  and  Tre- 
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lawoey  was  borne  to  his  house.  Fenton  still  continued  his  attentions,  and 
Trelawnev  liad  not  any  suspicion  of  him.  Whitcombe's  carbine  was  found 
discharged. 

Fenton's  fate  was  at  band.  As  he  left  Trelawney  to  go  towards  his  own 
house,  Cameron  and  the  Turk,  Mustapbao,  fired  at  him  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  cave,  and  killed  him  on  the  spotl  He  died  without  a  groan} 
one  of  the  balls  having  passed  through  his  oreast. 

*'  RouDd  he  spun,  and  down  he  fell. 
To  tlie  last  an  infidel." 

It  now  was  discovered  that  Whitcombe  had  made  his  escape,  having,  by  means 
of  his  turbau,  which  he  untwisted  and  fastened  to  the  bars  of  a  casement, 
lowered  himself  to  the  ladders;  and  had  got  down  the  mountain  as  far  as 
the  Church  of  San  Georeio,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  a  lad  who  had  been 
in  Fenton's  service,  and  oy  whom  he  was  brought  back  without  resistance. 
The  men  now  fastened  a  rope  round  his  neck,  and,  with  guns  presented  to 
his  breast,  desired  him  to  make  his  confession.  He  asserted  his  innocence ; 
said  it  was  a  plot  concerted  between  Kariaskaki,  Fenton,  and  myself;  that 
he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and,  finally,  begged  his  life.  On  seeing  Fen- 
ton's body,  he  threw  himself  down  and  wept  over  him. 

Cameron  was  the  most  sin^e-hearted  fellow  in  existence.  I  was  amused 
at  his  explaining  his  perplexity  at  the  supposition  I  could  have  been  con- 
cerned in  such  a  transaction ;  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  my  unex- 
pected appearance  at  the  cave,  my  being  now  a  government  captain,  and  my 
correspondence  with  Fenton  while  with  Kariaskaki,  afl  tended  to  make 
Whitcombe's  assertion  very  plausible,  and  the  men  naturally  suspected  me. 
Had  Trelawney  been  killed,  there  was  some  chance  I  might  have  been  shot 
on  my  arrival.  The  two  notes  Fenton  had  written  me  were  in  my  havresack 
at  a  village  on  Mount  Parnassus,  where  our  baggage  had  been  posted.  We 
looked  over  Fenton's  things  for  my  answers,  but  could  not  find  them. 

Cameron  had  long  suspected  Fenton's  intentions :  he  had  been  employed 
for  two  days  before  in  beatine  down  balls  of  a  larger  calibre  to  fit  a  smaller 
gun;  which  he  was  doing,  ne  said,  tn  fit  Whitcombe's  carbine.  W^hen 
Cameron  joined  these  two  worthies  in  firing  at  the  mark,  he  observed  them 
both,  particularly  Whitcombe,  looking  pale  and  agitated.  I  asked  him  why 
he  haa  not  mentioned  his  suspicions  to  Trelawney.  He  answered,  "  that 
Trelawney  would  not  have  credited  them ;  and  he  should,  most  probably^ 
have  had  his  brains  blown  out  for  his  pains."  Besides  the  chiefs  family  and 
Trelawney,  the  only  constant  inhabitants  of  the  cave,  were  Fenton,  Cameron, 
Favoriy  Mustapbao,  an  Albanian  Turk,  and  another  old  retainer  of  Ulysses, 
and  two  lads  in  Fenton's  service.  Trelawney  and  Cameron  out  of  the  way, 
the  others,  who  all  dreaded  Fenton,  would  not  have  ofliered  much  resistance. 

Fenton's  previous  intrigues  with  Mavrocordato,  of  which  the  death  of 
Ulysses  and  Trelawney  was  the  avowed  object,  naturally  fixed  suspicion  on 
that  Fanariot  as  the  instigator  and  primum  mobile  of  the  entire  transaction. 
It  remains,  however,  in  some  degree  a  mystery.  Fenton,  who  mi^ht  have 
solved  it,  lies  buried  beneath  the  battlements  of  the  cave — his  crimes  his 
monumental  stone. 

Youn^  Whitcombe  had  written  a  letter  to  me,  which  I  read  to  Trelawney. 
It  contained  chiefly  protestations  of  innocence,  avowing  that  Fenton  had 
done  every  thing  to  poison  his  mind  against  Trelawney.  1  now  went  to  the 
young  prisoner,  who  was  in  Ulysses's  house.  He  was  lying  asleep  in  his 
capote;  but,  as  1  approached  him,  he  awoke,  and,  on  recovering  himself,  his 
first  words  were,  "  bee  what  you  have  brought  me  to,  by  advising  me  to 
come  to  the  cave."  (I  certainly  did  not  advise  him  to  accept  Treiawney'a 
invitation,  to  make  such  use  as  he  had  of  his  hospitality.)  It  appeared  that 
Fenton  had  told  him  he  considered  Trelawney  a  traitor  to  Ulysses,  and  that 
he  had  sent  messengers  to  Athens  to  inform  the  chief  of  his  suspicion,  and 
that  he  only  waited  for  authority  from  him  to  shoot  Trelawney  for  a  traitor. 
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To  young  Whitcombe  he  held  out  brilliant  pro9|>ect8  of  the  influence  they 
would  have  in  comiDanding  the  fortress,  and  in  possessing  its  treasures  ano 
women ;  and  thus  he  artfully  made  him  the  dupe  of  his  purpose. 

Three  days  after  the  above  events  Ulysses;  who  might  yet  hare  saved 
Greece,  fell  a  victim  to  the  treachery  and  inveterate  malice  of  his  enemies: 
be  was  basely  assassinated  at  Athens,  with  which  place  Fenton  had  been  fe> 
cently  in  repeated  communication. 

The  day  now  drawing  to  a  close,  I  took  leave  of  my  wounded  friend,  m 
full  expecution  of  soon  bringing  hfm  a  surgeon,  which  then  appeared  the 
only  hope  of  saving  his  life.  Trelawney  had  said  I  was  like  his  vampyre. 
1  had,  mdeed,  brought  him  nothing  but  misfortunes.  Before  I  knew  nim, 
I  lost  his  money,  which  was  carried  away  in  the  Gefuri  river :  my  English  ser- 
vant Martin,  whom  1  had  left  with  him,  disappeared,  on  being  sent  to  Hydn», 
with  his  baggage  and  papers ;  and  my  visiting  the  cave,  prevented  Fenton 
from  joining  the  Turks,  as  on  that  very  day  he  intended  to  have  done.  In 
the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  l6th  of  June,  1825, 1  left  Trelawney. 

It  still  rained,  and  the  day  was  nearly  at  a  close,  as  I  joined  ^gnor  Giu- 
seppe, who,  >yith  my  two  men,  had  been  anxiously  awaiting  intelligence  from 
me  at  the  church  of  San  Georgio,  where  I  had  left  them  the  night  before. 
Captahi  Vangeli  and  his  party  had  retired  to  the  vilh>ge ;  but  though  they  did 
not  seem  pleased  at  my  having  stolen  a  march  on  them,  very  little  had  been 
said.  At  the  village  we  found  Vangeli  with  his  brother.  1  gave  them  a  very 
favourable  account  of  Trelawney's  state  of  health,  and  told  them  I  proposed 
going  to  Napoli.  I  trusted  to  the  celerity  of  my  movements  to  avoia  any  ol>- 
struction  on  the  part  of  Goura ;  and  having  procured  a  mule,  by  Trelawnev's 
order,  from  the  protos  of  the  village,  1  left  Vangeli,  and  took  tne  road  to  Ily- 
stoma,  leaving  our  camp  about  a  day's  march  to  their  right.  But  the  rain, 
which  now  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  extreme  darkness  of  the  night,  rendered  h 
next  to  impossible  to  make  our  way  through  such  execrable  paths ;  and  after 
about  two  hours'  march,  we  sought  shelter  in  a  ruined  church,  where  we 
attempted  to  make  a  fire,  but  found  the  smoke  unbearable,  which,  added  to 
more  than  usual  swarms  of  vermin,  fairly  dislodged  us.  We  were  lying 
down,  for  an  hour  or  two's  sleep,  outside  the  walls,  when  we  heard  the 
sound  of  voices  and  approaching  footsteps.  A  party  of  Turks,  we  thought, 
beyond  doubt.  Our  guns  were  quickly  ready;  and,  posting  ourselves  near 
the  entrance  of  the  church,  we  preparecf  to  receive  the  new  comers,  whether 
friend  or  foe.  *'  no/b»  tiiag ;"  the  Greek  challenge  of,  ''Who  goes  there  ?"  was 
now  given,  and  answered  by  the  same  query  repeated  by  the  stran^r  party. 
A  Greek  possesses  intuitively  the  most  acute  and  ready  perception :  and 
Demo,  one  of  my  men,  instantly  pronounced  them  Greeks  ;  and  tnough  that 
did  not  completely  establish  them  as  friends,  yet  finding  they  had  the  advan- 
tage of  numbers  Ibade  them  welcome,  making  a  merit  of  what  was  rather  a 
matter  of  necessity.  They  said  they  were  a  foraging  party  of  Kariaskaki's, 
but  their  knapsacks  (not  like  those  of  our  soldiers,^  strapped  in  due  order  on 
their  backs,  but  bags  slung  and  carried  under  cover  of  their  capote,  over  one 
shoulder)  indicated  they  had  another  destination ;  and  they  could  have  no 
other  object  but  to  desert  to  the  Turks,  the  way  they  were  taking.  There 
were  fifteen  of  them,  and  a  most  rufhian-like  band,  and  we  were  but  five; 
the  odds  were,  therefore,  three  to  one  in  numbers,  had  they  any  hostile  inten- 
tions. Having  now  more  hands,  we  collected  wood  enough  to  light  a  fire  in 
the  rain,  at  which  I  posted  myself  with  them,  forming  the  usual  cross- 
leg^d  circle  round  it ;  and  after  entering  gaily  into  conversation  with  this 
amiable  coterie,  I  slept  an  hour  or  two  on  a  heap  of  stones,  and  then,  with  the 
first  glimpse  of  dawn,  we  continued  our  march.  On  reaching  Dystoma,  now 
near^  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  I  learned  there  was  a  caique  at  Aspra 
Spitia^  where  we  gained  the  sea-shore.  There  were  no  other  boats  to  be  ob- 
tained but  those  which  crossed  the  culf  laden  with  supplies  of  com  for  our 
camp,  and  we  were  obliged,  which  I  would  rather  have  avoided,  to  go  to 
the  magazines  where  the  commissariat  was  carried  on.  The  wind  was  not 
lair,  and  there  were  no  hopes  of  sailing  that  day. 
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Satttrd«y> .  1 8th.  The  whole  day  pasaed  before  the  boat  would  sail,  as  there 
were  QuniDers  of  soldiers  and  people  goii^  over ;  aod  when  our  cai^oe  pat 
off,  we  had  oi^y  roooi  to '  stand  on  deck^  white  the  sides  of  our  fragde  fa«tfk 
were  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  water.  A  breeze  springing  up,  caused  a  scene 
of  perfect  confusion^  as  half  of  the  men  began  wringing  their  hands^  insist- 
ing on  returning*  and  iioploring  all  the  saints  in  the  calendar.  The  sudden 
squalls  coming  from  the  mountains,  make  the  gulf  of  Lepanto,  at  times, 
rtally  dangerous ;  and  once  before,  crossing  with  a  party  of  Uljrsses's  sol- 
diery, we  narrowly  escaped,  and  only  b'v  running  our  boat  on  shore,  which 
we  were  fortunate  enough  to  make.  The  wind  dying  away,  we  proceeded 
slowly^  by  help  of  oars,  along  the  bay  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  past  mid  day, 
on  Sunday  when  we  landed.  The  first  thing  I  heard  was,  that  Ulysses  was 
dead.  At  first  I  doubted  the  dismal  tidings ',  but,  on  going  to  the  command- 
ant's, 1  learned  there  was  no  room  for  douot.  Ulysses's  death  was  as  true  as 
1  believe  the  reported  manner  of  it  was  false;*  Ulysses  was  murdered  at 
Athens,  three  di^yS  after  Trelawne/a  attempted  assassination  ;  and  curse  on 
him  who  bears  the  guilt  1  It  was  evening  ere  I  could  get  horses,  and  during 
the  night  we  lost  our  road. 

Monday,  SOth-  On  entering  Napoli,  almost  the  first  person  I  met  was 
Jarvis  the  American.  The  a&ir  of  the  cave  was  known.  1  told  Jarvis  I 
was  going  on  to  my  house  at  Gastouni ;  for  I  knew  him  as  an  agent  of  Mav- 
rocordato,  to  whom  he  would  not  foil  to  report  my  arrival.  I  could  not  find 
Doctor  Tyndall  for  some  time.  We  then  agreed  to  leave  Napoli  the  next  day, 
as  it  would  be  requisite  for  the  Doctor  to  obtain  a  passport  to  leave  the  town 
(a  new  regulation  since  1  had  been  at  head-quarters,  or  I  would  not  have 
ventured  within  the  walls.)  I  again  met  Col.  Fabvier,  and  he  was  amused  at 
my  appearance,  for  mv  fustinella  was  black  with  dirt,  and,  to  an  European 
eye,  contrasted  ridiculously  with  my  gay  gold-laced  jacket  and  silk  tuiban. 
X  dined  with  him  and  Count  Pozzo,  and  tne  lime  passed  quickly  in  recount- 
ing our  adventures  since  we  bad  parted  at  Malta.  Fabvier  was  then  waiting 
the  tardy  and  procrastinating  determination  of  the  government  to  appoint  him 
to  the  command  of  the  skeleton,  or  rather  embryo,  of  the  solitaiy  exbting 
regiment  of  legulars. 

gist.  The  next  day,  having  made  purchases  of  different  articles 
for  Trelawney,  which  were  necessary  to  aia  his  recovery,  I  prepared  to 
depart,  and  went  out  of  the  town.  After  passing  the  guard,  I  missed 
Tyndall,  and  returning,  found  him  detained  by  the  sentinel,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  stop  him  by  Adam  Ducas,  minister  of  war,  who  happened  to 
be  walking  on  the  ramparts  above  the  gate,  at  the  very  moment  of  our 
passing.  I  went  instantly  to  speak  to  him,  and  following  him  to  his  house, 
where  hft  had  retired,  demanoed  the  reason  of  Doctor  Tyndall's  detention, 
who  was  leaving  the  town  with  me.  He  begged  roe  to  remain  there  a  few 
moments,  when  he  lefl  the  room.  After  some  time  I  was  requested  to  go 
to  the  police-o(Bce,  which  was  crowded  with  soldiers,  and  1  was  there  told 
i  was  myself  arrested,  by  order  of  the  Government,  for  having  left  the  camp 
without  leave.  Leave  a  Greek  camp  without  leave  1  There  was  not  a 
shadow  of  excuse  in  such  a  here  unheard-of  proceeding.  I  cocked  and 
drew  a  pistol  from  my  belt.  Had  there  been  a  gesture  made  to  attack  me,  I 
should  nave  used  it;  but  the  minister  of  police  coming  up  lo  me,  implored 
me  to  surrender.  I  really  saw  no  use  in  taking  the  lives  ot  the  wretches  who 
surrounded  me,  or  of  losing  my  own  without  any  reason,  and  I  threw  the 
pistol  down  ;  and  then,  for  very  venation,  burst  into  tears;  and  then,  enraged 
at  having  done  so,  J  again  thought  of  forcing  my  passage  ;  but  on  Tyd'dall's 
coming  m  I  remembered  the  first  object  was  to  procure  Trelawney  a  suigeon. 
1  myself  could  be  of  no  use  to  him,  or  I  should  not  have  left  the  cave  when 
I  was  there.    T)ndall  therefore  went  to  Mavrocordato,  and  represented 
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the  injurious  imtmeDt  he  had  reoeiTred,  as  a  forei^er;  in  beingdetained  from 

Sing  to  aid  his  countryman,  who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  private  treachery ; 
aTTOcordato  of  course  very  politicly  agreed  with  him,  and  said  it  was  na- 
turml  he  should  go  four  iauver  tan  compatrioie.    He  professed,  instead  of 
wishing  to  impeae  his  progress,  to  be  willing  to  renaer  him  ever^  fiicility^ 
aod  assured  him  that  the  government  would  attord  an  escort  for  his  loutney ; 
which  amicable  disposition  was  ^c^tlv  called  forth  by  Tyndall's  hint  that 
he  might  be  able  to  negotiate  with  Trelawney  to  eive  up  possession  of  the 
caTe«    Tyndall  also  begged  to  have  at  least  one  of  my  men  to  accompany 
him,  not  placing  implicit  faith  on  the  government  escort.    Even  that  was  at 
first  denied ;  but  it  was  finally  settled  he  was  to  go  the  next  day,  while  I  was 
to  remain  in  durance  vile,  solacing  myself,  however,  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
proenring  a  surseon  for  Trelawney.^    I  now  amused  myself  in  venting,  in 
most  unqualified  terms,  my  indignation,  at  being  confined  on  so  frivolous  a. 
charge ;  and  desired  the  minister  of  police  to  tell  Mavrocordato  I  fully  ex- 
pected some  attempt  on  bis  part  to  make  me  his  next  victim.    Having 
written  him  a  letter  to  the  same  effect,  I  demanded  of  the  government  to  be 
either  tried  or  set  at  liberty.    Had  they  (considering  Ulysses  as  a  rebel) 
arrested  me  on  the  suspicion  of  favouring  his  party,  they  would  have  been 
liearer  the  mark.    1  was  now  in  a  novel  situation,  a  prisoner  in  a  little  stone 
room,  looking  into  a  walled  court-yard.  My  companions  were  a  man  confined 
for  a  murder  he  had  just  committed,  another  for  a  robbery,  and  the  third  was 
a  capuin  of  Ulysses,  who  had  joined  the  Turks.    The  minister  of  police,  no 
thanks  to  the  government,  had  indeed  the  politeness  to  send  me  a  mattress 
of  his  own ;  but  the  host  of  fleas  that  infested  the  room  made  it  useless,  and 
I  slept  out  in  the  yard,  which  was  not.  so  far  any  great  hardship  to  me,  as  I 
had  so  long  been  used  to  make  the  eround  mv  couch.    I  now  applied  to  the 
minister  of  war  to  demand  rations  for  mvselt  and  men ;  and  on  their  being 
refused,  I  wrote  to  Mavrocordato,  to  ask  now  he  reconciled  the  inconsistency 
of  mv  being  arrested  and  detained  as  an  officer  in  their  service,  on  a  charge 
of  a  Sreach  of  discipline,  at  the  same  time  that  I  was  refused  rations.    I&- 
veral  of  my  friends  taking  up  my  cause,  Emanuel  Kalergi,  chiefly  through 
Colleti's  influence,  obtained  leave  for  me  to  quit  my  prison  for  his  house,  ne' 
making  himself  responsible  for  my  appearance.    As  every  thing  depended  on 
TyndaS's  arriving,  without  obstruction,  at  the  cave,  I  did  not  hesitate  an  in- 
stant to  go  on  my  parole,  as  my  not  doin^  so  would  evidently  indicate  an  in- 
tention to  attempt  to  regain  the  cave,  which  was  what  they  were  resolved  to 
Erevent.    Any  endeavour  to  do  so,  before  Tyiidall  had  seen  Trelawney,  would 
ave  afforded  Mavrocordato  a  plea  for  preventing  his  rendering  any  assistance. 
With  this  idea  1  accepted  Kalergt's  kind   ofier,   but  which  1  afterwards 
greatly  regretted. 

— ^  2dd.  1  was  now  in  more  comfbrtable  quarters  than  I  had  been  for 
some  time;  Kalergi's  room  being  fitted  up  in  the  Franc  style.  Signor 
Giuseppe  had  found  some  of  his  countrymen,  so  we  were  better  off  than  on 
the  mountains  of  Parnassus ;  but  chains,  however  slight,  fetter  and  gall  the 
very  soul.  Monsieur  ie  CapiUane  Oerinais,  commanding  a  French  frigate  in 
the  Porte,  very  politely  sent  me  word,  that  if  Captain  Hamilton,  whom  he 
knew  was  on  the  point  of  arriving,  had  not  been  on  the  8|)ot,  he  should  have 
been  happy  to  afford  me  protection.  I  wrote  also  to  my  friend  Captain 
Maclean,  at  Zante,  to  free  myself  as  soon  as  possible  from  arrest,  which,  on 
the  grounds  stated,  was  most  unauthorised  and  ui^ust. 

'  ■  84th.  The  Egyptians  were  now  at  Tripoltzza,  and  the  greatest  con- 
stematiou  prevailed  in  Napoli.  The  streets  were  crowded  with  armed 
soldiery  ana  the  populace  \  while  there  was  not,  in  case' of  a  siege,  a  week's 
provision  within  the  walls.  The  only  preparations  for  defence  were  carried 
on  b]r  a  few  Turkish  prisoners  in  the  arsenal,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel 
Fabrier  and  his  officers,  to  whom  they  still  hesitated  to  give  the  command 
of  the  only  raiment  of  regulars,  consisting  of  about  three  hundred  men. 
Prince  Demetrius  Ipsilanti  occupied  the  position  of  the  Mulos  hy  the  sea« 
side,  in  the  plain  of  Argos.  The  poor  families,  flocking  from  Tripolizza,  were 
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• 
now  necessarily  refused  admittance  within  the  walls,  and  remained  at  the 
gates,  not  knowing  where  to  seek  safety. 

25th.    The  Arabs  attacked  the  Mulos,  and  we  coald  hear  and  see 

the  fire.  St.  George  and  merry  England  1  I  was  as  badly  off  as  Ivanhoey 
and  had  no  lovely  Rebecca  to  answer  my  ouestion,  "  How  speeds  thefight  ?" 

— —  26th.  The  Arabs  were  repulsed  vesterday,  and  continued  their 
march  on  Areos.  Oh  for  an  English  vessel !  fettered  feet  are  the  worst  of 
ills.    ColonelFabvier  went  out  on  a  reconfwisance. 

— ^  27th.  The  Turkish  cavalry  rode  under  the  very  walls  of  the  town, 
and  captured  some  camels.  A  party  of  about  thirty  Greeks,  chiefly  Bulga- 
rians, went  out  excellently  mounted,  Kalergi,  who  was  responsible  for  my 
appearance,  joining  them :  1  accompanied  him.  Taking  the  lead,  with  four 
others,  we  fell  in  with  a  party  of  about  fifty  Mamelukes ;  out,  fearing  we  were 
supported,  as  we  debouched  from  behind  a  hill, they  did  not  charge  us;  and, 
after  exchanging  a  few  pistol-shots,  they  retired.  On  returning,  we  fell  in  with 
our  main  body, -who  were  also  skirmishing  with  a  strong  party.  My  horse  was 
a  fine  Arab,  but  very  unmanageable.  Charging  alone,  and  presenting  my  pistol, 
which  missed  fire,  and  wheeling  d  la  Turque,  he  turned  restive ;  which  being 
perceived,  the  Turks  singled  me  out,  and  their  shots  whizzed  right  and  left : 
some  Greeks  then  coming  up,  1  got  off.  1  strove  to  the  utmost,  to  make  the 
Greeks  form  and  charge  in  a  body,  but  in  vain ;  and  the  Turks  charging, 
drove  us  back.  I  turned  on  one  who  had  advanced  before  the  rest,  and  who 
checked  his  horse  till  joined  by  his  comrades ;  and  then,  being  left  quite  alone, 
I  reined  back  in  my  turn,  and  followed  the  others.  It  is  impossible  to  effect 
any  thing  with  men  who  will  neither  follow  nor  support  you.  We  had  only 
three  horses  wounded,  and  no  men.  It  was  a  pretty  sight  enough,  and  the 
whole  town  was  on  the  ramparts  looking  on.  On  entering  the  town  I  found 
that  a  massacre  of  the  few  remaining  prisoners  was  going  on.  One  poor  fel- 
low, who  was  in  the  service  of  a  Greek  captain,  was  dragged  along  the  streets 
just  under  my  windows,  followed  by  a  young  Cretan  soldier ;  who,  on 
overtaking  him,  buried  his  ataghan  in  his  body.  Tjhe  Turk,  he  said,  had 
exulted  at  the  sight  of  his  countrymen  carrying  their  victories  to  the  walls  of 
Napoli. 

—^  20th.  The  Turks  had,  to  all  appearances,  evacuated  the  plain,  after 
setting  fire  to  the  town  of  Argos  and  the  surrounding  villages.  Our  party  of 
cavalrv  the  next  day  taking  the  field  to  reconnoitre,  lagain  joined  them,  and 
we  advanced  towards  A^s.  Being  now  well  mounted  in  the  plain  which 
opened  towards  Corinth,  1  deeply  regretted  I  was  prevented,  by  my  parole  to 
Kalergi,  from  attempting  to  regain  the  cave ;  but  I  could  not  break  that 
pledge.  Three  only  of  our  party  rode  into  Argos  with  me  ;  and  we  galloped 
through  the  smoking  ruins,  uncertain  whether  some  detachment  of  the  enemy 
might  not  remain  there.  I  recollect  a  Greek,  who  had  attached  himself  to 
me,  rode  immediately  to  two  different  houses,  one  of  which  I  remembered  hav- 
ing been  quartered  in  once  with  Ulysses.  He  told  me  they  belonged  to  him. 
They  were  the  best  in  the  town,  and  both  were  left  unpillageo.  Ibrahim 
Pacha,  I  have  heard,  had  a  party  in  the  garrison  of  Napoli,  and  expected  the 

gUes  to  be  treacherously  opened  to  him.    This  fellow,  it  would  seem,  must 
ave  had  some  understandmg  with  the  Pacha.    The  Turks  had  all  retired  on 
Tripolizza,  and  we  rode  back  again  to  Napoli  without  any  encounters. 

29th.    Captain  Hamilton  arrived  last  night  in  his  pinnace,  and  had 

a  long  interview  with  the  Government.  The  Cambrian  came  into  the  hay 
in  the  morning;  a  yacht  of  Mr.  Penley's  in  company  with  her.  I  requested 
Kalei*^i  to  mention  that  I  proposed  going  on  board  the  frigate  to  speak  to 
Captam  Hamilton  :  which  he  did  to  Mavrocordato,  who  answered,  my  affair 
would  be  settled  the  next  day.  In  the  evening,  Mr.  Mason,  Mr.  Emerson, 
and  one  or  two  other  Englishmen,  arrived  from  Hydra,  where  they  had  wit- 
nessed a  horrible  massacre  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  Turkish  prisoners;  and  Mr. 
Emerson  and  Mr.  Tenant  resolved  on  leaving  Greece,  and  afterwards  went 
on  board  the  Cambrian. 
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30th.  '*  What  vilUiny !  Doctor  Tyndall  has  been  detained  at  Co- 
rinth, and  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  cave."  Finding  these  words  noted  in 
my  journal,  I  went  to  Mavrocordato's  house,  resplvecl  on  seeing  him  at  least. 
He  was  not  there.  He  was  with  the  President,  and  I  could  not  gain  access 
to  him.  i  went  instantly  on  board  the  Cambrian,  no  longer  considering  my- 
self bound  by  any  promise,  where  they  acted  with  such  barefaced  treachery. 
My  interview  with  Captain  Hamilton  was  satisfactory.  He  talked  of  send- 
ing a  surgeon  from  the  ship  to  Trelawney«  if  he  could  possibly  arrange  it. 

July  ].  Friday.  I  find  1  have  accused  Mavrocordato  wrongfully,  in  charg- 
ing him  with  detaining  Tyndall.  I  received  a  note  from  him  to-day;  wherein 
it  appears  he  had  been  detained  by  contrary  winds,  and  surprised  by  a 
party  of  Turks ;  having  lost  his  baggage,  and  bein^  without  money,  Tyn- 
dall gave  op  going,  and  went  to  the  island  of  Cerigo,  where  my  servant, 
whom  I  had  sent  with  him,  left  him  and  returned  to  roe.  So  there  is  no 
chance  of  my  getting  a  surgeon  here  for  Trelawney ;  nor  can  I  get  back  to 
the  cave,  having  given  my  parole  not  to  leave  Napoli  without  leave  of  the 
Government;  nor  could  I,inaecd,  have  marched,  for  my  horse  had  wounded 
me  in  the  foot  at  Argos,  which  rendered  me  completely  lame — though  that 
alone  would  not  have  prevented  my  making  the  attempt.  Finding  a  soldier 
going  to  Roumelia  that  I  could  rely  on,  I  wrote  Trelawney  a  hasty  note. 
The  Rose  sloop  of  war,  commanded  oy  the  Hon.  Captain  Abbot,  was  to  sail 
the  next  day  for  Zante ;  and  I  asked  for  a  passage  in  her,  which  was  ac- 
corded me,  Mavrocordato  telling  Captain  Hamilton  they  only  wished  me  to 
leave  the  country ;  which,  indeed,  I  had  resolved  on  doing  r^-but  with  the  full 
determination  of  seizing  the  6rst  opportunity  to  return  from  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, and  rejoin  Trelawney,  I  took  leave  of  Col.  Fabvier,  whom  I  left  suf- 
fering from  a  severe  attack  of  fever ;  and  I  well  remember,  though  unhappily 
I  have  been  induced  to  neglect,  his  admonition,  not  to  publish  any  tning 
about  Greece;  for  telling  the  truth  is  an  unpopular  mode  of  .writing:  but  be 
it  a  merit  or  a  demerit,  I  lay  claim  to  have  undeviatingly  adhered  to  it; 
and  what  I  am  now  scribbling  I  do  most  unwillingly,  and  worse  than  Fal- 
staff,  **  by  compulsion,"  though  of  my  own  creating. 

On  gomg  on  bo&rd,  and  being  again  welcomed  among  my  countrymen, 
the  change  appeared  indeed  delightful.  It  gave  me  a  perfect  attack  du  mala-- 
die  du  pays,  to  see  so  many  English  faces  around  me,  while  every  thing 
looked  so  thoroughly  comfortable;  and  at  night  I  felt  quite  awed  at  lying 
down  on  the  snow-white  sheets  in  the  hammock  prepared  for  me,  having 
been  so  long  a  stranger  to  such  luxury.  On  describing  Trelawney's  wounds 
to  Dr.  Porteus,  surgeon  of  the  Rose,  he  pronounced  his  death  would  either 
take  place  soon  after  1  last  left  him,  or,  had  he  survived  to  the  present  time, 
he  would  be  no  longer  in  such  imminent  danger ;  and  that  the  ball  remain- 
ing without  being  Immediately  extracted,  would  not  be  of  material  conse- 
quence. The  die  then  was  either  cast,  or  there  was  no  immediate  fear  for 
hb  life.  Our  first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Gregory,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Whit- 
combe  and  his  family,  and  I  ^ave  the  most  favourable  colouring  1  possibly 
could  to  the  transaction,  which  I  had  not  time,  indeed,  thoroughly  to  in- 
vestigate, for  I  was  then  inclined  to  think  Whitcombe  had  not  himself  fired 
at  Trelawney.  After  a  pleasant  sail,  we  made  Zante  on  the  9^U  of  July, 
where,  taking  leave  of  my  kind  ftiends  on  board,  as  Captain  Abbot  was  to 
proceed  immediately  to  Corfu,  1  again  entered  the  Lazzaretto  off  Zante,. 
where,  three  years  before,  I  had,  when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity  by  a 
severe  fever,  nearly  finished  my  career.  Captain  Maclean  and  Dr.  Porteus, 
^th  their  usual  attention  and  urbanity,  called  to  make  ever^  offer  for  my 
accommodation.  I  wrote  to  Sir  Frederic  Adam  to  request  his  interference 
in  behalf  of  Trelawney  and  Whitcombe,  as  being  two  Englishmen  ;  and  de- 
termined to  wait  the  result. 

— ^  12th.   The  resident.  Sir  Charles  Sutton,  called  with  Captain  Maclean 
they  had  heard  from  Sir  Frederick,  who  replied  he  could  not  ofRcially  inter- 
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fere,  though  he  had  no  objection  to  any  vessel  that  happened  to  be  near  the 

Sot,  eztncattngthein.  My  best  plan  then  will  be  to  apply  again  to  Captain 
amiltbn.  A  rrench  merchant  of  Zante,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
Tarkish  camp,  and  was  widi  me  in  quarantine,  said  there  was  an  English 
doctor  whom  he  expected  over  from  Prevesa,  who  would,  he  had  no  doubt, 
engage  to  ^  to  the  cave ;  and  as  the  Turkish  fleet,  blockading  Miasolonshi 
now  occupied  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  it  was  the  only  remttning  chance,  unkss 
one  of  our  vessels  would  undertake  to  go. 

— ^  13th.  Mr.  Manly  Power  of  the  65th,  who  had  been  on  a  cruise  with 
Captain  Hamilton,  came  into  quarantine,  which  made  our  time  pass  as  plea- 
santly as  a  state  of  forced  confinement  could  allow.  Having  come  to 
Zante  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  the  days  we  passed  at  sea  were  counted,  and 
wC  had  only  nine  days  ciiptivity  to  endure. 

There  was  a  captam  of  a  Tribacalo,  an  adventurous  fellow,  whom,  if  I  de- 
termined on  going  up  the  Gulf,  I  could  engage ;  and  I  wrote  to  Captain 
Maclean,  to  ask,  as  I  had  now  left  the  Greek  service,  if  I  was  not  entitled  to  a 
passport,  as  a  trusty,  loyal,  and  well-beloved  subject  of  Great  Britain. 
To  redeem  my  losses,  I  purposed  commencing  trader,  and  forthwith  to  hire 
a  good  ship  to  go  up  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  there  to  frdght  what  goods  might 
prove  most  advantageous ;  for  which  voyage  I  regnested  a  passport  to  pasa 
unmolested  through  the  sublime  Sultan's  dommions.  Captam  Maclean 
answered,  he  did  not  think  the  colonel  would  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  give 
me  a  passport  for  those  parts ;  for,  as  I  was  so  well-known  a  character,  I  could 
not  pass  without  being  recognized ;  but  that  he  would  speak  to  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, who  was  then  outside  the  bay,  about  the  cave  affair.  I  also  wrote  to 
Colonel  Napier,  who  was  known  to  Trelawney,  to  request  his  influence. 
The  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  my  object  to  aid  Trelawney,  was 
certainly  to  get  an  English  vessel  to  undertake  his  rescue,  though  not  so 
perilous  and  dashing  a  manner  of  effecting  it,  as  if,  at  all  hazards,  I  attempted 
to  accomplish  it  by  myself;  but  success  was  too  uncertain  not  to  determine 
me,  in  common  prudence,  to  wait  first  the  event  of  what  Captain  Hamilton 
might  determine  to  do. 

The  21  St  was  the  day  of  our  emancipation  from  quarantine,  and,  accepting 
Captain  Maclean's  offer  to  take  up  my  quarters  with  him,  I  once  more  en- 
tered into  civilized  society,  after  so  lone  a  period  passed  in  adventurous  life. 
I  exchanged  my  eay  Albanian  for  the  demure  Franc  dress.  On  the  3d  of 
Ao^st,  I  leamt  last,  that  the  Sparrowhawk  had  gone  for  Trelawney,  and 
Mi^or  Bacon,  who  had  visited  the  cave  soon  after  I  had  left  it,  accompanied 
them ;  there  was  then  no  longer  a  doubt  of  their  succeeding.  When  British 
tars  put  their  hand  to  a  work,  one  is  sure  that  what  man  can  do  will  be  done. 

1  was  now  requested  to  accompany  Captain  Demetrius  Miaoulis  on  his 
mission  to  England,  and  I  willingly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  returning 
sosadvantageously ;  and  on  the  t5th,  leaving  Zante  again,  to  cross  over  to  the 
Morea,  as  the  admiral's  brig  Cimone  was  then  lying  off  Clarenza,--on  the 
l6th  we  sailed  for  England,  and  anived  on  the  3d  of  October  at  Portsmouth. 

On  Mr.Emerson's  and  Mr.  Tenant's  arrival  in  England,  I  learnt  of  Trelaw- 
ney's  safe  arrival  at  Cepbalonia.  They  had  been  with  him  on  board  the 
Cambrian.  Whitcombe  is  now  with  Goura,  in  high  favour.  1  know  not 
whether  he  finds,  like  Marmion,  that  in  the  hour  of  battle,  ^*  sinful  heart 
makes  feeble  hand." 


(  2<)9  ) 

EXTRACTS    FROM    THE   JOURNAL    OP    AN    ARCHITECT. 

No.  II* — Pompeii  and  Herculaneum* 

Afay  IQ- — ^I  am  almost  afraid  to  grumble  at  the  aonoyances  I  have  met 
with  in  obtaining  permission  to  draw  at  Pompeii,  Portici,  and  the  Museum 
in  Naples  -,  for  I  may  be  totd  to  look  at  home  and  say  if  the  facilities  ar^ 
greater,  or  rather  if  tne. obstructions  are  less,  for  a  student  there,  than  here. 


request  him  to  write  to  an  oiiicer  ot  the  Hio^  s  household,  woe  m  pro* 
cess  of  time  orders  permissions  to  be  f^ent  by  the  director^ef-^he  Museum.  I 
V4in  iianliy  guess  \ioyif  it  may  Be  Tor  those  who  are'negtected  by  their  national 
protector,  since  we  have  trouble  enough,  and  lose  an  immensity  uf  time^ 
and  yet  receive  the  kindest  and  most  immediate  attention  from  the  represen- 
tatire  of  our  sovereign  here.  On  the  5th  instant,  Mr.  Hamilton  6rst  wrote  to 
the  Marchese  Ru(To  for  me,  and  it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  that 
I  got  my  permissions^  having  been  all  the  time  prohibited  the  makinea  single 
line  in  the  Museum,*  which  contains  the  beautiful  marbles  and  bronzes 
taken  out  of  Herculaneum.  On  the  receipt  of  them  (my  companion  had  pro- 
cured his  before  my  return  from  Sicily)  we  left  Naples  for  Pompeii  i  and  h% 
five  o'clock  this  evening  reached  the  Taverna  del  Laplllo,  which  is  on  the 
high  road  to  Salerno,  and  only'  separated  from  the  ruins  behind  it  by  the 
mound  of  ashes  and  cinders  which  serves  it  for  a  barrier.  Here  another 
trouble  presented  itself— the  only  bed-room  in  the  house  was  occupied  by  a 
French  student,  so  that  we  thought  we  must  find  lodgings  at  Torre  dell' 
ADiuioziataj  two  miles  off:  however,  the  hayloft  jpresented  itself  to  our  view ; 
we  had  it  immediately  cleared  out,  swept,  and  furnished ;  and  without  far- 
ther ado,  took  possession.  Fleas  we  have,  of  course,  in  abundance  ^  but  we 
should  have  had  a  good  stock  of  them  anywhere  else,  and  the  difference, 
cannot  be  much.  Tne  room  is  about  seventeen  feet  by  nine;  it  has  0119, 
window  with  cross-wood  bars  and  a  shutter  on  the  inside ;  there  is  a  door- 
yiri.Jp  but  no  door ;  it  is  a  loft,  and  we  reach  it  from  the  room  below  by  a 
qsaimed  ladder.  That  room,  which  is  the  vestibule  to  our. apartment,  is  a^ 
the  same  time  the  bed-room  of  the  young  ladies  of  the  host's  family,  and  the 
residence  of  a  pig.  After  having  settled  this  great  affair^  we  presented  our 
permusions  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  and  took  a  general  view  or  that  singular 
place  before  sunset,  at  which  time  they  close  the  gates. 

go.  Before  breakfast  we  went  over  the  excavated' parts  of  the  city, 
with  the  ma[5  and  guide-book,  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  various  parts,  before 
we  b^an  to  draw.  The  ordinary  entrance  is  by  the  Forum  Nundinarium,  or 
market-place,  commonly  called  tne  soldiers'  quarters,  in  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  which  are  the  Temple  of  Hercules,  with  its  peribolus,  the  two 
Theatres,  the  Schools,  the  Temple  of  Isis,  and  the  Temple  of  Esculapius. 
From  ihii  cluster,  streets  are  excavated,  leading  to  the  Forum,  which  is  sur- 
rounded and  partially  occupied  by  public  buildings.  The  south  end  of  it  is 
formed  by  three  buildings,  probably  offices  of  Government^  on  tbe'west  are 
the  Basilica,  the  Temple  of  Venus,  and  remains,  not  completely  excavated, 
of  poblic  granaries ;  on  the  north  is  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  ^  and  on  the  east 
the  newly-discovered  ruin  called  the  Pantheon,  the  Ck)urt  of  Justice,  the 
Temple  of  Mercury,  and  the  Portico  of  Eumachia.  Passing  out  of  the 
I^orum,  between  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Pantheon^  a  short  street 
leads  to  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  from  the  front  of  which,  by  taking  a  wesr 
terly  course,  you  pass  the  house  of  Pansa,  and  get  into  the  principal  street 
leading  through  tne  gate  towards  Herculaneum,  and  the  street  of  the  tombs, 
Ittving  to  the '  right  and  left  a  large  mass  of  houses  and  shops  which  have 
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fere,  thouj^h  he  had  no  objeeCton  to  any  vessel  that  happened  to  be  n^ar  the 
spo^  extncatins  them.  My  best  plan  then  will  be  to  apply  again  to  Captain 
Hamilton.  A  riench  merchant  of  Zante,  who  had  just  come  from  the 
Tarkish  camp^  and  was  with  me  in  quarantine,  said  there  was  an  EnglUh 
doctor  whom  he  expected  over  from  Prevesa,  who  would,  he  had  no  -doubt, 
engage  to  ^  to  the  cave ;  and  as  the  Turkish  fleet,  bk)ckading  Missolonsfai 
now  occupied  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  it  was  the  only  remuning  chance,  unfess 
one  of  our  vessels  would  undertake  to  go. 

—  13th.  Mr.  Manly  Power  of  the  85th,  who  had  been  on  a  cruise  with 
Captain  Hamilton,  came  into  quarantine,  which  made  our  time  pass  as  plea- 
santly as  a  state  of  forced  confinement  could  allow.  Having  come  to 
"'       on  board  a  ship  of  war,  the  days  we  passed  at  sea  were  counted,  and 

1  only  nine  days  captivity  to  endure, 
of  a  peai^W^  a  captam  of  a  Tribacalo,  an  adventurous  fellow,  whom,  if  I  de-  ^ 
ponioD  of  the  sk'eieunr  .Ahe  C^"\(uiTit  wU  «i»«u)ce ;  anj  I  wmt*^  */v..nanrain  ^ 
tention  of  the  learned  was  suiRciently  drawn  to  itf,  to  have  regular  excava- 
tions commenced.  Once  begun,  however,  operations  have  gradually  ad- 
vanced, and  well  repaid  the  trouble  by  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  city  m  its 
prbtine  state.  A  more  satisfactory  mode  could  not  have  been  devised  of  let- 
ting us  into  the  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  mas- 
ters of  the  world.  Its  forum,  basilica,  temples,  theatres,  amphitheatre, 
markets,  mansions,  shops,  and  manufactories,  are  now  restored  to  the  light, 
some  more,  and  others  less  perfect.  It  is  probable  that  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants who  escaped  (certainly  a  very  great  majority)  excavated  after  the  erup- 
tion had  ceased,  and  took  away  many  of  their  valuables,  and  in  so  doing  de- 
stroyed a  great  deal  by  breaking  up  the  roofs,  of  which,  by  the  way,  there  are 
no  vestiges  in  the  place.  Later  eruptions  brought  the  whole  to  a  level,  and 
made  the  city  be  completely  lost  for  many  ages.  Grape  vines  still  trail  in  rich 
festoons  from  poplar  to  poplar  over  by  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  buried  town, 
and  like  flowers  m  the  hands  of  a  corpse,  look  smilingly  with  death  by  their 
side. 

The  fioutbon  rulers  of  Naples,  from  the  commencement,  carried  on  the 
excavations  with  but  little  spirit,  and  it  was  not  till  the  French  became  its 
masters  that  the  place  was  seriously  attended  to.  Little  or  nothing  again 
was  done,  from  tne  time  they  left,  till  very  lately ;  now  the  work  proceeds 
gradually,  and  every  day  brings  to  light  something  new  and  valuable. 
Excavatiens  in  several  parts  of  the  city  bear  the  names  of  certain  great 
people,  for  it  is  a  mode  they  have  of  doing  honour  to  any  royal  or  otherwise 
distinguished  visitor,  by  having  a  new  place  opened  before  tnem,  that  they 
may  have  the  gratification  of  seeing  the  articles  found  as  they  were  when 
the  city  foundered ;  generally  the  result  is  a  comparative  blank,  but  1  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  most  valuable  discoveries  have  been  m^de  by  these 
fortuitous  hits. 

The  style  of  architecture  throughout  Pompeii  is  far  from  being  first-raie  ; 
and  there  is  an  air  of  littleness  in  all,  that  perhaps  strikes  me  the  more  for. 
cibly,  having  just  returned  from  Paestum,  where  the  mind  is  filled  with  the 
graiideur  and  sublimity  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune ;  after  that,  the  prettiness 
of  Pompeii  has  not  tfie  charm  it  might  otherwise  possess.  The  sculptured 
stuccoes  and  paintings  display  a  fine  taste  and  an  elegant  imagination ;  but 
they  were  for  the  most  part  the  work  of  Greek  artists.  The  architecture  of 
the  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  is  generally  in  very  bad  taste,  and  de- 
cidedly Roman  ;  there  is  much  more  merit  in  the  general  arrangements  than 
in  the  detail,  though  good  parts  are  to  be  found  both  in  the  city  and  among 
the  tombs  in  the  Sepulchral  Way  beyond  the  walls.  I  was  much  struck  with 
a  bas-relief  on  one  of  the  Sarcophagi  in  that  P^^rt,  as  containing  the  most 
beautiful  allegory  imaginable  : — a  vessel  has  finished  her  voyage ;  the  pas- 
senger Seated  in   the  stern  relinquishes  the  helm ;  the  attendant  genii  are 

*^      T-         P*       ■  ■  ■      —      ■     »■  —  ,     ^     ■    ^     ^      ■  ■    ■     ■  ^  ■  ■■■■-■»■—  ■■■■■■  III       M 

*  The  wall  of  the  larger  theatre  was  never  copipletely  covered, 
t  By  tlie  chance  fioding  of  a  bronze  figure. 
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EXTRACTS    FKOM    THK   JOUBi^^, 
%  /p.— i  am  almost  afraid  to  grumble  at  *k 

y}'(]^  .»  /iKffli'ni'nir  n<*rfniSS10n  to  t\ratM,  »«  n  ***. 'He 

in 
FTcafer, 

cither  ui  uiCTc  fcr »«*.*'«>    '»«ii,  uii  i»je  flii-.fc      '7  7**»*"ni5  to  at.,  i'  "^' 

aad request  him  to  wnte  to  an  officer  of  the  &'?u''^'  ^^^w  oW  ^"f^«-  -v:!  -^ 
ceioftimc  orders  permifsions  to  be  sent  by  thp  3^  ^  ^^"^^^old,  Who^^^^  ^^""^  0^»1 
'  "  ocMiki/  i^i»~^  «*  *?*'•*  ,  ^  "^  •  ^'rector  or  iwJvi^/lmld  be  reasonable 
enough  :  but  they  have  also  to  |>ay  all  the  fellows  who  carry  keys  of  locked 
places.  It  i»  not  only  at  Fompeii  that  such  abuses  exist :  at  the  Museum 
in  Naples  you  arc  liable  to  be  insulted  if  you  go  a  second  time  without  hav- 
in«  feed  the  beggarly  hounds  who  infest  ii. 

.  'We  have   been  engaged  to-day  in  taking  the  plan  of  one  of  the  private 
mansions.     In  generals  the  houses  of  Pompeii  agree:— in  having  one  or  two 
atria  or  quadrangular  courts,  so  that  you  are  not  obliged  to  pass  through 
one  room  to  enter  another,  as  in  the  houses  of  modern  Italy,  but  every  room 
opens  on  one  of  the  courts  or  on  a  passage, — in  the  almost  total  absence  of 
windows, — and  in  presenting  no  indication  of  a  second  story,  being  all  on 
the  ground  floor,  except  here  and  there,  where  a  steep  declivity  obliged  the 
atriuoi  to  be  placed  below,  and  then  there  is  found  a  set  of  rooms  attached 
to  it,  and  under  the  apartments  on  the  level  of  the  street.    In  particulars 
they  do  not  agree  :-^ia  the  relative  situations  of  the  atria, — the  distribution  of 
the  apartments, — surrounding  or  not  the  courts  with  porticoes,  and  the  like. 
The  house  on  which  we  are  engaged  has  two  atria;  the  first,  or  Tuscan 
atrium,  is  entered  from  a  street  about  fifteen  feet  in  bVeadth,  by  a  passage 
thirteen  feet  long  and  six  wide,  having  a  Mosaic  pavement,  finished  on  the 
inside  by  the  word  SALVE  in  lar^e  Koman  capitals;  the  atrium  is  twenty- 
eight  feet  by  twenty-two  feet  nine  inches,  and  has  in  the  middle  a  complu- 
vium  or  reservoir  five* feet  seven  inches  by  four  feet  two  inches.     A  passage 
or  vestibule  leads   from   the  Tuscan,  to  the  Corinthian  atrium,  which  is 
forty-nine  feet  by  thirty-nine,  and  has  a  covered  portico  all  round  ;  the  rooms 
which  surround  it  are  painted  and  finished  in  the  most  elegant  taste :  a  very 
large  one  (thirty-four  feet  by  seventeen)  had  its  walls  covered  with  perspec- 
tive views  ;  but  the  choicest  pictures  have  been  cut  out  and  taken  away  to 
Portici.     The  floors  are  all  in  Mosaic,  some  plain,  and  others  ornamented 
with  dots,  frets,  labyrinths,  flowers,  and  the  like,  i^enerally  made  up  of  black 
and  white,  but  sometimes  with  a  greater  variety  of  colours. 

■  22.  Returning  from  the  gate  of  the  city  this  morning,  whiiher  1 
had  been  to  see  my  old  companions,  who  had  just  returned  with  their  new 
ones  from  a  tour  tnrough  the^Islands,  I  went  into  the  newly  discovered  edi- 
fice called  the  Pantheon.  It  is  quadrangular,  and  nearly  equilateral,  and  has 
three  entrances — two  on  two  of  the  sides  from  streets,  and  the  principai, 
which  consists  of  two  doors  divided  by  a  pier,  opening  on  the  Fcrum.  The 
east  end  (opposite  the  Forum  entrance)  is  divided  into  three  parts,  the  centre 
of  which  has  a  |)edestal  against  the  back  wall.  The  front  of  this  division 
appears  to  have  been  architecturally  ornamented.  I'he  south  apartment  (that 
to  the  right)  has  a  wall  on  three  of  its  sides  about  two  feet  six  inches  high, 
and  about  the  same  distance  from  the  walls  of  the  building ;  the  top  of  this 
dwarf  wall  slopes  outward,  and  is  plastered  all  over,  and  painted  red.  The 
north  division  is,  as  well  as  the  other  two,  painted  in  the  Pompcian  style, 
with  elegant  ornaments,  and  on  the  dado  are  scenes  with  animals  of  dtner- 
ent  species,  generally  in  hunting  groups,  very  spiritedly  drawn,  and  beauti- 
fully coloured.  The  south  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  divided  into  cells  open 
to  the  inside,  and  prettily  painted,  having  a  bird  or  beast  of  some  sort  in  the 
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been  completely  excavated.    The  Amphitheatre  stands  alone  in  the  extreme 
south-east  angle  of  the  city. 

Pompeii,  one  of  the  cities  of  Campania,  on  the  shores  of  the  gulph  of  the 
crater,  has  acquired  posthumous   celebrity,  which  its  rank  alone    could 
never  have  procured   for  it.    It  existed,  comparatively  unknown,  with  a 
variety  of  fortune,  from  its  foundation  by  Hercules,  till  sixty-three  years  after 
Uinst,  when  it  was  greatly  injured  by  an  earthquake.    From  the  effecU  of    ^j 
^is  It  was  fast  recovering,  when  a  shower  of  ashes  from  Vesuvius,  during     f  •  i^ 
thinW^^W|Jt|on  in  the  year  79»  almost  entirely  buried  it :  one  small  fnem^nt  • 
sunk,  like  tTia^n^buojr  9y/x<err/«^Ddered  wrec^  um-Vk  ncisCu  o^veine'nt  in  the 
Aiiddle^  dodecagona^^vith  a  pedestal  6n  each  sid,e«  probably  for  statues  of  the 
twelve  great  gods.    This,  I  suppose,  has  given  ri&e  to  the  naio^e  Pantheon  for 
this  place,  for  I  see  nothing  else  to  warrant  it.    Tbere  is  no  plao  yet  pub- 
lisiied  of  this  interesting  structure,  and  for  that  reason  they  will  not  allow  us 
to  make  one  of  it. 

23d.  We  walked  to  Torre  del  Greco  this  morning,  and  took  a  calash 

thence  to  Resina,  where  we  dined;  and  having  made  the  best  bargain  we 
could  for  the  service  of  a  guide  and  two  asses,  we.  bestrode  tjiCrlattet  and 
started  for  Vesuvius*.  My  legs  being  almost  as  long  as  Mapcaroni  was  high, 
I  had  to  be  careful  that'my  feet  did  not  trail  on  the  ground;  but  Macca* 
roni  trudeed  on  merrily,  and  did  not  heed  it :  when  1  offended  him,  he  would 
prick  up  nis  long  ears,  put  his  nose  between  his  legs  and  throw  out.  behind, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  throwing  me  out  before.  About  an  hour  brought 
us  to  the  Hermitage,  a  house  with  accommodations  for  travellers,  pleaaantly 
situated  on  the  brow  of  a  long  hill  between  two  valleys,  down  which  the  lava 
from  the  mountain  generally  takes  its  course..  Two  men  live  there  and  are 
called  hermits  ;  but,  in  fact,  the  house  is  an  inn,  and  the  men  are  the  inn^ 
keepers ;  the  one  whom  we  saw,  from  the  answers  he  gave  to  some  of  our  in* 

?uiries,  appears  to  be  a  very  ignorant  man  ;  he  was  dressed  in  the  habit  of  the 
)apuchins.  Leaving  the  Hermitage,  the  path  leads  along  the  rjdge  of  the  hill 
behind  it  for  some  distance,  and  .then  traverses  the  M4^  of  lava  to  the  foot  of 
the  cone.  On  arriving  there  we  dismounted,  and  began  the  steep  ascent  no 
foot ;  my  companion  had  the  assistance  of  the  guide,  and  I  had  that  of  a  long 
stick.  In  some  parts  the  footing  is  hard  and  firm  ;  sometimes  a  mass  of  stone 
may  be  stepped  on  with  dubious  security,  for,  being  imbedded  in  loose  ashes 
and  cinders,  the  tenure  is  but  too  frail ;  the  chance  of  falling  on  your 
nose  by  the  slipping  of  a  stone,  is  better,  however,  thati«  walking  through 
the  ashes  and  cinders  themselves,  in  which  you  take  three  steps  to  make  the 
progress  of  one.  In  the  ascent  we  rested  thrice,  and  were. about  thirty-ii«*e 
minutes  from  the  base  of  the  cone  to  its  summit.  Standing  on  the  edge  of 
the  crater,  as  the  custom  is,  we  first  drank  a  bottle  of  Lacrima  Cristi*  and 
then  walked  round  to  observe  it  in  all  parts.  The  loose  and  birokeii» 
black  and  precipitous  sides,  shelve  but  litUe,  and  only  in  some  places,  down  to 
an  arena,  level,  and  apparently  hard  like  the  sea-snore ;  at  the  depth  of-  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  cone,  which  thus  becomes  a  mere  shell.  locesMndy* 
concussions  take  place  by  the  breaking  out  of  sulphurous  vapour  in  fresn 
places,  and  although  very  slight,  they  occasion  the  stones  to.  move,  ond:^ 
rattling  in  showers  down  into  the  arena,  sounding  as  they  trundle  along  like 
an  irregular  discharge  of  musquetry.  An  echo  clearly  repeats  a  whisjtle  or  a 
shout,  but  after  a  greater  length  of'^time  than  any  other  I  ever  heard.  Terri-* 
ble  though  it  may  appear  within,  the  view  without  is  erand  and. beautiful: 
the  whole  gulph,  with  its  promontories  and  islands,  and  the  cities  ^and  villages^ 
on  its  shores,  were  all  spread  out  before  us ;  clouds,  which  were  under  ourt 
feet,  covered  the  plain  between  Naples  and  the  mountains ;  but  the  soowy 
Apennines  themselves  appeared  behind*  stretching  along  and  directing,  the 
eye  towards  Gaeta,  where  the  view  was  bounded.  We  remained  on  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  till  near  sunset,  when,  seeing  no  chance  of  a  particu- 
larly fine  one,  and  our  feet  being  nigh  burned  with  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
burning  matter  under  them,  we  drank  a  second  flask  of  th^  mQuntein  wiae» 
and  in  nve  minutes  after  were  at  the  base  of  the  cone. 


Pompeii. 

The  Pbmpeian  temples  Are  generally  prostyle,  someftre  tctrastyle,  and  others 
hesuistyle.    The  Temple  of  Isis  is  unique  and  droll  with  its  uniquity  ;  it  beara 
more  reaemblanee  td  some  of  the  modern  Roman  churches  in  its  elevation 
than  to  anj  thing  ehe.  That  of  Esculapius  is  a  mere  nothing  either  in  size  or 
consideration,  presenting  at  present  but  its  bare  walls,  a  few  feet  high. '  The 
Basilica  must  have  had  an  imposing  effect  from  its  comparative  magnitude: — 
its  Corinthian  capitals  foi*  the  columns  of  the  aisles  are  the  best  in  Pompeii, 
and  much  in  the  style  of  those  of  the  Temple  at.Tivbli ;  but  the  Ionic  capitals 
of  the  laige  columns  of  the  nave  are  deciuediy  barbarous.    The  shafts  are  aJI 
of  brick,  stuccoed  and  fluted  \  the  walls  are  stuccoed,  rusticated,  and  painted 
flat.    Stucco  appears  to  have  been  greatly  in  vogue  with  the  Pempeians,  for 
they  have  frec^uently  plastered  over  stone,  even  when  it  had  been  perfectly 
wrought.     W  ithln  tne  peribolns  of  the  Temple  of  Venus  there  are  Doric 
columns  and  fragments  of  their  entablature,  which  have  the  stucco  in  some 
places  chipped  off,  leaving  the  original  contour  of  the  cdrnice,  and  the  frieze 
with  triglyphft  complete,  wrought^  in  stone  ;  but  all  had  been  stuccoed  and 
painted t^     I  repeat,  iVhatev^r  their  laste  in  paintins  and  sculpture  may  have 
beetif,  they  eeruinly  had  a  mo^t  vitiated  eiato  in  arcnitecture. 

The  streets  of  the  city  are  paved  with  lava,  and  have  footways  to  them, 
flenenlly  so  narrow  thai  two  persons  cannot  pass  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with 
Uie  carrflige-roads,^-til^o  Carriages  could  not  pass  on  most  of  them  ;  indeed 
tlie  whesUrut^  in  the  pavement  are  in  the  middle  of  the  streets,  and  prove 
that  the  vehicle  eould  not  have  passed  each  other.  The  streets  vary  from 
aboifl  eight  feet  to  twenty  in  widtn,  thotrgh  they  generally  run  about  twelve 
or  fifteen:  the  street  ^eadrng  to  the  gate  towards  Herculaneum  is  at  the  widest 
twenty-three  feet  six  inched,  with  two  footways,  each  five  feet  wide  included. 
The  walls  of  the  bunditifgs  remain  from  seven  to  twelve  and  fourteen  feet  in 
height,  and  a^e  buclt  of  brick  and  rubble  Work  ;  but  the  walls  6f  the  ci^y  are 
in  most  places  mixeh  higher,  and  are  built  of  large  bfocks  of  hewn  stone, 
here  and  tiiere  0]/ad^  good  i^hh  brr<^k  abd  rubble;  the  watch-towers  along 
the  wafh  aite  in  somte  parts  very  perfect.  The  circumference  of  the  city  by 
the  walls  is  nearly  two  iLngllsh  utiles. 

.  ■  26th.  At  noon,  we  tiirned  our  backs  on  Pompeii.  On  the  road  to  Na- 
ples, xrt  met  numbers  of  horse  and  bullock  carts  covered  with  awnings,  and 
tdaded  mc(r  men,  women,  and  children,  dressed  in  their  holiday  suits,  who 
wtne  going  tJ6'a  town'  not  far  off,  which  is  famous  for  fiiii  on  its  saint's  day, 
aad  theit  will  be  to-morrow.  At!  Resina,.  I  quitted  the  caTash,  to  visit  Hercd- 
LmeuEtK.  A  flight  of  rnoderh  steps  conducts  to  the  subterranean  city  through 
a-«iiell,  sunk  for  the  purpose  at  the  place  where  the  welT  was  by  which  it  was 
disooreiied  in  l66f).  Herculaneum  v^as  destroyed  by  the  same  eruption 
tkit  destroyed  Pompeii  and  Stabia  in  the  year  7<)^t  but  it  has  since  been 

*  Reasoning  analogically,  many,  I  thiok,  will  be  of  opinion  with  me,  that  the 
chnrcb  wardens  were  a  plasterer  and  a  painter  when  the  Temple  was  last  "  repaired 
and  beautified." 

t  The  das^cal  scholar  will  hardly  need  to  be  refierred  to  the  letter  of  Pliiiy  the 
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showered  on  seven  times  by  the  fieir  mcmntatDy  as  may  be  seen  by  the  diffe- 
rent strata  of  lava  in  descending.  All  that  remains  open  at  present  of  the 
city  below,  are  some  parts  of  the  theatre,  and  a  few  narrow  passages  on  the 
outside  by  three  of  its  doors.  The  excavations  were  continued  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  many  valuable  relics  taken  out;  but  as  the  towns  of  Restna 
and  Pontci,  with  the  royal  palaces,  which  are  built  over  Herculaneum* 
would  have  been  endangered,  had  they  been  carried  further,  piers  were  built 
and  the  rubbish  left  to  prevent  accident.  Enough,  however,  was  done  to 
prove  that  this  was  a  city  of  much  greater  consequence  than  Pompeii ;  its 
streets  were  broad  and  straight,  paved  with  lava,  and  had  footways  on  each 
(ije, — its  theatre  is  much  larger,  and  every  article  found  spoke  ot  more  lux- 
urious refinement,  llie  custode  led  me  through  the  passages,  and  showed 
various  fragments  of  columns,  painted  walls,  burned  timber,  and  the  like;  of 
course,  it  is  all  seen  by  torch-light.  It  is  supposed  that  with  the  ashes  which 
destroyed  Herculaneum,  a  vast  quantity  of  water  was  thrown  out  by  Vesuvius, 
which,  mingling  with  the  ashes,  (lowed  throughout  and  hardened  into  tufo, 
as  the  city  is  tilled  with  it.  The  material  was  ceruinly  much  heated,  as  the 
doors  and  timbers  of  the  houses  are  found  reduced  to  a  species  of  charcoal: 
in  those  places  where  it  did  not  penetrate,  every  thing  combustible  was  char- 
red by  the  violent  heat,  such  as  the  rolls  of  papyrus,  wheat,  barley,  beans, 
nuts,  almonds,  bread,  and  many  other  articles  of  domestic  use.  The  inhabi- 
tants had  time  to  escape  and  to  carry  with  them  their  valuables,  for  there 
were  not  found  more  than  a  dozen  skeletons  altogether,  and  a  very  small 
quantity  of  either  gold  or  silver,  or,  indeed,  any  thing  valuable  that  was  uot 
too  bulky  to  be  carried  with  ease. 

From  Kesina  1  came  on  to  the  Museum  in  the  royal  palace  of  Portici  to  see 
the  paintings  there  from  Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stabia.  The  greatest 
number  are  from  Pompeii,  but  from  all  three  places  they  are  much  in  the 
same  style;  though  I  could  not  help  remarking  that  those  from  Stabia  have 
generally  better  drawing  than  the  same  proportion  from  either  of  the  other 
two.  Of  course  the  merit  of  the  pictures  throughout  is  various ;  for  they 
were  taken  indiscriminately  out  of  shops,  private  houses,  and  temples.  The 
colours  on  some  are  wonderfully  fresh  and  brilliant,  while  on  others  they  are 
much  faded;  one  female  head  I  noticed,  apparently  a  portrait,  was  as  fresh, 
as  brilliant,  and  as  clear  as  an  oil-painting  just  finished.  There  are  some 
beautiful  architectural  ornaments,  that  1  should  much  like  to  make  drawings 
of,  if  time  would  permit ;  yet  some  of  the  best  are  prohibited  me,  as  not  yet 
published.  A  pamting  of'^two  quails  pecking  at  an  ear  of  com  is  one  of  the 
most  animated  representations  of  nature  I  ever  saw.  A  fine  set  of  heads  are 
charactered  as  the  days  of  the  week :  Saturn  as  an  old  man,  Apollo  with  a 
bright  light  in  rays  about  him ;  DiaUa,  with  a  fainter  light  bounaed  by  a  cir- 
cular line;  Mars,  with  a  helmet  on;  and  the  others.  Mercury,  Jupiter,  and 
Venus,  as  those  divinities  are  usually  represented.  The  most  prominent 
pictures  are :  Hercules  strangling  the  serpents,  the  size  of  life  ;  a  Judgment 
of  Paris,  half-lengths;  a  Hercules  and  Telephus,  heroic  size;  an  Orestes  and 

? glades  in  the  Temple  of  Diana,  while  Iphigenia  discovers  her  brother ;  a 
heseus  having  slain  the  Minouur,  with  the  Athenian  children  kissing  his 
hands  and  arms ;  a  Dido  abandoned  ;  an  Ariadne  abandoned ;  a  Marriage  of 
Bacchus  and  Ariadne ;  a  Chiron  instructing  Achilles ;  a  beautiful  little  pic- 
ture of  Rx)man  charity.  But  what  appeared  to  me  the  most  singular,  was  a 
picture  of  Cleopatra  with  the  Asp,  as  it  must  have  been  painted  within  a 
(comparatively)  few  years  after  the  incident  occurred.  That  that  is  the  sub- 
ject does  not  admit  of  a  doubt,  as  lo  is  a  principal  figure,  with  a  personifica- 
tion of  the  Nile  determined  by  a  crocodile,  whicnlies  in  the  foreground ;  and 


younger  to  the  historian  Tacitus,  for  a  description  of  this  eruption,  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  and  in  which  his  uncle  perished. 
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there  are  several  hieroglyphic  characters  in  various  parts  of  the  picture.* 
Among  mere  curiosities  in  this  Museum,  the  most  interesting  are  the  skull 
and  the  ashy  moulds  of  the  breasts  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  and  some  of 
the  drapery  of  a  female,  whose  remains  were  found  in  the  house  of  Arrius 
Diomeue^  and  supposed  to  be  those  of  his  wife,  as  there  was  a  gold  ring  on  a 
finser  of  the  skeleton. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  either  the  Favorita  Palace  at  Resioa,  or  of  this  of 
Porttci ;  for  neither  of  them  pleases  me.  There  are  several  Casini  alone  the 
road-side  all  the  way  from  Torre  dell'  Annunziata  to  Naples,  and  some  of  them 
are  rather  handsome  than  otherwise. 

In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  walked  from  Portici  to  my  lodgings  in  Naples, 
and  on  the  road  met  some  of  the  Napolitani  taking  an  evening  ride,  and  must 
confess  that  the^  are  not  all  ugly ;  1  am  only  sorry  to  see  fine  specimens  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  God's  works  thrown  away  on  such  a  despicable  set  as 
the  Neapolitans  generally  are.  I  say  generally,  for  there  are  among  the  Nea- 
politans men  who  would  do  honour  to  any  age  or  nation. 
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Tub  clarion  rings  through  the  ranks  of  war ; 
The  chiefs  of  the  North  have  come  from  afar ; 
And  the  Moor  must  halt  in  his  red  career. 
For  before  him  the  Northern,  couching  his  spear. 

Stands  firm  in  his  own  proud  will : 
The  turban'd  band  he  arrests  for  fight. 
Like  the  eagle  stayed  in  his  mid-day  flight. 
Where  its  dark  array  on  the  Loire's  green  plain 
Waves  far  and  dense,  as  the  autumn  graia 

That  must  soon  the  gamers  fill. 

The  husbandman  Death  hath  his  harvest  there. 
His  sickle  shall  lay  £arth's  bosom  bare. 
His  harvest  is  blood,  and  his  garner's  store 
Is  heap'd  from  a  thousand  fields  of  yore. 

All  hoarded  in  darkness  deep : 
But  no  field  he  hath  cut  on  his  harvest  day, 
Look'd  ripe  as  the  African's  rich  array  \ 
And  his  sickle  already  is  lifted  high — 
A  hovering  storm  from  the  northern  sky 

To  strike  with  a  fearful  sweep. 

The  towers  of  Tours  flout  the  distant  skies. 
They  mark  where  the  northern  barriers  rise  ; 
Thus  far  shall  the  green  flag  of  Mahomet  wave — 
Thus  far  shall  it  triumph,  and  there  be  the  grave 
Of  its  conquests  and  renown : 


•  *  It  was  not  enough  on  my  return  from  the  contemplation  of  the  chaste  and 
elegant  costumes  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  picturesque  and  frequently  beautiful 
draperies,  painted  on  the  female  figure  by  the  great  masters  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, that  I  should  be  disgubted  in  Paris  by  the  vile  disfigurations  practised  by  the 
gaunt  beauties  of  Gaul,  but  that  I  must  find  my  own  lovely  countrywomen  too, 
wearing  bonnets  or  hats,  or  whatever  they  are  called,  that  woald  hare  satisfied 
Circe  to  make  the  companions  of  Ulysses  wear,  instead  of  transforming  them  as 
she  did.  Crested  with  an  ass's  head  reversed  and  brimmed  with  cabbage  leaves, 
the  long  ears  tucked  up  and  fastened  over  the  nose,  as  if  to  prevent  the  dead 
beast  from  braying ! 
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Ooj  on  to  ibeir  doom,  for  thf  comip^  night 
Shall  concc^  but  a  Hying  few  froqi  sight. 
Of  those  that  encased  in  their  colours  and  gcdd. 
For  the  pageant  ofj^lory  thejf  stancjard^  unfol<^ 
in  prid^  of  their  lordly  frown* 

Mass  close  after  qna^s  follow^  silently  on— 
There  are  things  that  their  boldest  must  thjnk  upoHj^ 
In  the  silence  which  wraps  the  short  interr^  now^  ' 
£rc  cofrfet  to  corslet  and  brow  to  brow  ' 


Granada' 

iBcnil 

And  the  dark-eyed  maidens  now  wandering  there, 

With  voices  otmusic  that  float  on  the  air. 

Like  a  dream  of  departed  loye. 

They  have  met— they  are  shoutin^^the  combat  is  rife. 
And  thousands  are  Yielding  the  spirit  of  life  ; 
The  proud  steed  is  aashiAg  his  fetlock  in  blood. 
And  the  thirstv  earth  drinking  it  up  in  a  flood. 

Mid  the  clashing  shock>  and  cry. 
And  the  groan  of  despair,  and  the  conqueror's  cheer. 
And  the  ^eam  of  the  sabre  and  thrust  of  the  spear. 
And  the  breach  of  the  lines  that  the  living  fill. 
As  they  stride  o'er  the  dead  or  those  liugertng  still 

In  the  writhe  of  their  agony! 

But  vain  is  the  smuggle,  t,he  Southerns  are  pal^ 
Their  glory  goes  down  ^ith  the  evening  gale. 
The  hand  of  the  ^qrth  is  an  iron  powet. 
Less  strong  is  the  hand  bred  in  southero  bower. 

Where  luxury  and  lore  are  dear. 
Than  the  rigid  nerve  of  the  colder  zone. 
That  has  ever  a  ^uthem  foe  overthrown*— 
And  the  Moor  sees  hiis  bravest  ihickly  lie. 
As  locusts  falleq  scorchM  by  the  lightning's  eye 

l^or  the  wolves  of  Loire  to  tear. 

Shout,  shout  for  the  Christiap !  the  Cr^c^nt  \%  l,ow» 
To  the  green  hills  of  Spain  flies  tli^  routed  (ote. 
The  remnant  ofinQn  from  a  th^oi^sand  fields. 
Where  Victory  l^ad  sat  on  their  bUzonM  shields. 

As  a  mother  o*er  her  child — 
Shout,  shout  for  MarteU  and  the  norihem  sword — 
The  North  sb^  be  ever  the  world's  sreat  lord 
Witiihia  arip  oif  si^el,  and  his  iron  franie. 
His  s,wo>rd  shall  fl^sb  like  his  polar  flame, 

AU  tejirible,  free,  and  wild  I 
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Whbh  I  cdledy  I  found  N painting  a  portrait  of  bimpelf. 

Another  stood  on  an  easel.  He  aske^  ipe,  wnicb  I  thought  most  like? 
I  said,  the  one  he  was  about  was  thp  best,  but  not  good  enough.  It 
looks  like  a  physician  or  a  member  of  parliament,  but  it  ought  to  look 
like  something  more — a  cardinal  or  a  Spanish  inquisitor !  I  do  not 
think  you  ought  to  prpceed  in  painting  your  own  face  as  you  do  with 
some  others-^that  is,  by  trying  to  improve  upon  it :  you  have  only  to 
make  it  like :  for  the  more  like  it  is,  the  better  it  will  be  as  a  picture. 
**  Oh !  he  tried  to  make  it  like."    I  found  I  had  got  upon  a  wrong 

scent.     Mr.  N ^  as  an  artist,  was  not  hound  to  have  a  fine  head,  but 

he  was  bound  to  paint  one.  I  am  always  a  very  bad  courtier  ;  and 
think  of  what  strikes  me,  and  not  of  the  effect  upon  others.  So  I  once 
tried  to  compliment  a  very  handsome  brunette^  telling  her  how  much 

I  admired  dark  beauties,     ''  Oh  !''  said  N ,  "  you  should  have  told 

her  she  was  fair.  She  did  not  like  black,  though  you  did !"  After 
all,  there  is  a  kind  of  selfishness  in  this  plain-speiiKing.  In  the  present 
case,  it  set  us  wrong  the  whole  piorning,  and  1  had  to  stay  longer  than 
usual  to  recover  the  old  track.  1  was  continually  in  danger  of  over- 
setting a  stand  with  a  small  looking-glass,  which  N particularly 

cautioned  me  not  to  toi:(ch ;  and  every  now  and  then  he  was  prying  into 
the  ||la8s  Itl^e  ^  monkey,  to  see  if  the  portrait  was  like.  He  had  on  a 
green  velvet-c^p,  ai^d  looked  very  like  Titian. 

N thei\  turning  round,  said,  "  I  wanted  to  ask  you  about  a 

speech  you  made  the  other  day :  you  said  you  thought  you  could  have 
made  something  of  portrait,  but  that  you  never  could  have  painted 
history.  What  did  you  mean  by  that?"-T-*'  Oh !  all  I  meant  was,  that 
sometimes  when  i  see  a  fine  Titian  or  Rembrandt,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
have  done  something  of  the  san\e  kind  witli  the  proper  pains,  but  I 
never  have  th^  sam.e  feeUng  with  respect  to  Raphael.  .  My  admiration 
is  there  utterly  unmi;ced  witb  emulation  or  regret.  In  fact,  I  see  what 
is  before  me,  but  I  have  no  invention." 

N "  You  do  not  know  till  you  try.     There  is  not  so  much 

difference  as  you  imagine.  Portrait  often  runs  into  history^  and  hisitory 
into  portrait,  witl^out  our  knowing  it.  Expression  is  common  to  both, 
and  that  is  the  great  difficulty.  The  greatest  history- painters  have 
always  been  able  portrait-painters.  How  should  a  man  paint  a  thjng 
in  motion,  if  he  canno^  pajnt  it  still  ?  But  the  great  point  is  to  catch 
the  prevailing  look  and  character :  if  you  are  piaster  of  this,  you  can 
make  almost  wbat  use  of  il  you  please.  If  a  portrait  has  force,  it  will 
dp  fisr  history :  and^  if  history  is  well  pointed,  it  will  do  for  portrait. 
This  is  what  gave  dignity  to  Sir  Joshua :  his  portraits  had  always  that 
determined  air.  and  charStCter,  you  knew,  what  to  think  of  them  as  if 
.you  had  seen  them  engaeed  in  tlue  most  decided  action.  So  FuselL 
said  of  I^iti^n's  picture  of  Paul  III.  and  his  two  nephews,  *  That  is 
true  history !'  Many  of  the  groups  in  the  Vatican,  by  Raphael,  are 
only  collections  of  fine  portraits.  That  is  why  West,  Barry,  and 
others  pretended  to  despise  portrait,  because  they  could  not  do  it,  and 
it  would  only  expose  their  want  of  truth  and  nature.  No !  if  you  caa. 
give  the  look,  you  need  not  fear  painting  history.  Yet  how  difficult 
tnat  is,  and  on  wh^t  slight  causes  it  depends !     It  i?  not  merely  to  be 
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seen,  unless  it  is  at  the  same  time  felt.  How  odd  it  seems,  that  often 
while  you  are  looking  at  a  face,  and  though  you  perceive  no  difference 
in  the  features,  yet  you  find  they  have  undergone  a  total  alteration  of 
expression  1  What  a  fine  hand  then  is  required  to  trace,  what  the  eye 
can  scarcely  he  said  to  distinguish !  So  I  used  to  contend  against  Sir 
Joshua,  that  Raphael  had  triumphed  over  this  di£Sculty  in  the  Miracle  o£ 
Bolseno,  where  he  has  given  the  internal  hlush  of  the  unbelieving  priest 
at  seeing  the  wafer  turned  into  blood — the  colour  to  be  sure  assists, 
but  the  look  of  stupefaction  and  shame  is  also  there  in  the  most 
marked  degree.  Sir  Joshua  said  it  was  my  fancy,  but  I  am  as 
convinced  of  it  as  I  am  of  my  existence  ;  and  the  proof  is  that  other- 
wise he  has  done  nothing.  There  is  no  story  without  it ;  but  he  has 
trusted  to  the  expression  to  tell  the  story,  instead  of  leaving  the  ex- 
pression to  be  made  out  from  the  story.  1  have  often  observed  the 
same  effect  in  myself,  when  I  have  said  any  thing  as  mildly  as  I  could« 
not  using  any  violence  of  language  nor  indeed  intending  to  hurt ;  and 
I  have  wondered  at  the  efiect ;  my  sister  has  said,  '  You  should  have 
seen  your  look,'  but  I  did  not  know  of  it  myself." — I  said,  "  If  you 
had,  it  would  have  been  less  felt  by  others.  An  instance  of  this  made 
me  laugh  not  long  ago.  I  was  offended  at  a  waiter  at  an  inn  at  Calais, 
and,  while  he  was  out  of  the  room,  I  was  putting  on  as  angry  a  look  as 
I  could,  but  I  found  this  sort  of  previous  rehearsal  to  no  purpose. 
The  instant  he  returned  into  the  room,  I  gave  him  a  look  that  I  felt 
made  it  unnecessary  to  tell  him  what  1  thought." — '*  To  be  sure,  he 
would  see  it  immediately." — "  And  don't  you  think.  Sir,"  I  said,  "  that 
this  explains  the  difficulty  of  fine  acting,  and  the  difference  between 
good  acting  and  bad — that  is,  between  face-making  or  mouthing  and 
genuine  passion  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that  so  many  in  tliis  case  prefer 
an  artificial  to  a  natural  actor,  the  mask  to  the  man,  the  artificial 
pretension  to  the  natural  expression  ?  Not  at  all ;  the  wonder  rather 
is  that  people  in  general  judge  so  right  as  they  do,  when  they  have 
such  doubtful  grounds  to  go  upon  ;  and  they  would  not,  but  they  trust 
less  to  rules  or  reasoning  than  to  their  feelings." 

N .     "  You  must  come  to  that  at  last.     The  common  sense  of 

mankind  (whether  a  good  or  a  bad  one)  is  the  best  criterion  you  have  to 
appeal  to.  You  necessarily  impose  upon  yourself  in  judging  of  your  own 
works.  Whenever  I  am  trying  at  an  expression,  I  stick  up  the  canvass 
in  the  room  and  ask  people  what  it  means,  and  if  they  guess  right,  I 
think  I  have  succeeded.  You  yourself  see  the  thing  as  you  wish  it,  or 
according  to  what  you  have  been  endeavouring  to  make  it.  When  I 
was  doing  the  picture  of  Argyle,  in  the  Tower,  and  of  his  enemy  who 
comes  and  finds  him  asleep,  1  had  a  great  'difficulty  to  encounter  in 
conveying  the  expression  of  the  last — indeed  I  did  it  from  myself— I 
wanted  to  give  a  look  of  mingled  remorse  and  admiration,  and  when  I 
found  that  others  saw  this  look  in  the  sketch  I  had  made,  I  left  off. 
By  going  on,  I  might  lose  it  again.  There  is  a  point  of  felicity  which, 
whether  you  fall  short  of  or  have  gone  beyond  it,  can  only  be  deter- 
mined by  the  efiect  on  the  unprejudiced  observer.  You  cannot  be  al- 
ways with  your  picture  to  explain  it  to  others :  it  must  be  left  to  speak 
for  itself.  Those  who  stand  before  their  pictures  and  make  fine 
speeches  about  them,  do  themselves  a  world  of  harm  :  a  painter  should 
cut  out  his  tongue,  if  he  wishes  to  succeed.     His  language  addresses 
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itself  QOt  to  the  ear,  but  the  eye.    He  should  stick  to  that  as  much  as 
possible.     Sometimes  you  hit  off  an  efiect  without  knowing  it.     Indeed 

the  happiest  results  are  frequently  the  roost  unconscious. — B was 

here  the  other  day.  You  don't  remember  Henderson,  I  suppose?*' — 
"  No." — "  He  says  his  reading  was  the  most  perfect  he  ever  knew. 
He  thought  himself  a  pretty  good  reader  and  a  tolerable  mimic  ;  that 
he  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  imitating  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and 
others,  but  that  there  was  something  in  Henderson's  reading  so  superior 
to  all  the  rest,  that  he  never  could  come  any  thing  near  it.  1  said, 
You  don't  know  that :  if  you  were  to  hear  him  now,  you  might  think 
him  even  worse  than  your  own  imitation  of  him.  We  deceive  ourselves 
as  much  with  respect  to  the  excellences  of  others  as  we  do  with  respect 
to  oiu  own,  by  dwelling  on  a  favourite  idea.  In  order  to  judge,  you 
should  ask  some  one  else  who  remembered  him.  I  spoke  to  him  about 
Kemble,  whose  Life  he  has  been  lately  writing.  I  said,  when  he  sat  to 
me  for  the  Richard  III.  meeting  the  children,  he  gave  me  no  assistance 
whatever  in  the  expression  I  wished  to  give,  but  remained  quite  im* 
moveable,  as  if  he  were  sitting  for  an  ordinary  portrait.  B.  said. 
This  was  his  way :  he  never  put  himself  to  any  exertion^  except  in 
his  professional  character.  If  any  one  wanted  to  know  his  idea  of  a 
part,  or  of  a  particular  passage,  his  reply  always  was,  '  You  must  come 
and  see  me  do  it'  " 

N then  spoke  of  the  boy,  as  he  always  calls  him  (Master  Betty). 

He  asked  if  1  had  ever  seen  him  act,  and  I  said  Yes,  and  was  one  of 
his  admirers.  He  answered,  "  Oh  I  yes,  it  was  such  a  beautiful  effu- 
sion of  natural  sensibility ;  and  then  that  graceftil  play  of  the  limbs 
in  youth  gave  su9h  an  advantage  over  every  one  about  him.  Hum- 
phreys (the  artist)  said,  '  He  had  never  seen  the  little  Apollo  off  the 
pedestal  before.'    You  see  the  same  thing  in  the  boys  at  Westminster 

School.     But  no  one  was  equal  to  him."     Mr.  N alluded  witJi 

pleasure  to  his  unaffected  manners  when  a  boy,  and  mentioned  as  an 
instance  of  his  simplicity,  his  saying  one  day,  "  If  they  admire  me  so 
much,  what  would  they  say  to  Mr.  Harley  ?"  (a  tragedian  in  the  same 
strolling  company  with  himself.)  We  then  spoke  of  his  acting  since 
he  was  grown  up.     N  said,  "  He  went  to  see  him  one  night  with 

Fuseli,  in  '  Alexander  the  Great,'  and  that  he  observed  coming  out, 
they  could  get  nobody  to  do  it  better." — "  Nor  so  well,"  said  Fuseli. 
A  question  being  put,  '*  Why  then  could  he  not  succeed  at  present  ?"— 

"  Because"  said  N ,  "  the  world  will  never  admire  twice.      The 

first  surprise  was  excited  by  his  being  a  boy,  and  when  that  was  over, 
nothing  could  bring  them  back  again  to  the  same  point,  not  though  he 
had  turned  out  a  second  Roscius.  They  had  taken  a  surfeit  of  their 
idol,  and  wanted  something  new.  Nothing  he  could  do  could  astonish 
them  so  much  the  second  time,  as  the  youthful  prodigy  had  done  the 
first  time ;  and  therefore  he  must  always  appear  as  a  foil  to  himself, 
and  seem  comparatively  fiat  and  insipid.  Garrick  kept  up  the  fever  of 
public  admiration  as  long  as  any  body ;  but  when  he  returned  to  the 
stage,  after  a  short  absence,  no  one  went  to  see  him.  It  was  the  same 
with  Sir  Joshua :  latterly  Romney  drew  all  his  sitters  from  him.  So 
they  say  the  Exhibition  is  worse  every  year,  though  it  is  just  the  same : 
there  are  the  same  subjects  and  the  same  painters.     Admiration  is  a 
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forced  tritnite,  aad  to  extort  it  from  raaokind  (envious  and  ignorant  ak 
thejr  are)  they  must  be  taken  unawares."  I  remarked,  "  It  was  tlie 
same  in  books  ;  if  an  author  was  only  equal  to  hinkself,  he  was  alwayi 
aaid  to  ftdi  off.  The  blow  to  make  the  Same  impression  must  b^ 
doubled,  because  we  are  prepared  for  it.  We  give  him  the  whole 
credit  of  his  first  successful  production,  because  it  was  altogether  unex- 
pected ;  but  if  he  does  not  rise  as  much  above  himself  in  the  seconit 
instance,  as  the  first  was  above  nothing,  we  are  disappointed,  and  say 
he  has  fallen  off,  for  our  feelings  are  not  equally  excited." — "  Just,** 

said  N ,  '*  as  in  painting  a  portrait :  people  are  surprised  at  the 

first  sitting,  and  wonder  to  see  how  you  have  got  on :  but  I  tell  them 
they  will  never  see  so  much  done  again  ;  for  at  first  there  was  nothing 
but  a  blank  canvass  to  work  upon,  but  afterwards  you  have  to  improve 
upon  your  own  design,  and  this  at  every  step  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  observation  of  Opie's,  that  it  was  wrong 
to  suppose  that  people  went  on  improving  to  the  last  in  any  art  or  pro- 
fession 2  on  the  contrary,  they  put  their  best  ideas  into  their  first  works 
(which  they  have  been  qualifying  themselves  to  undertake  all  their 
lives  before),  and  what  they  gain  afterwards  in  correctness  and  refine- 
ment, they  lose  in  orig^niJity  and  vigour."  I  assented  to  this,  as  a 
very  striking  and  (as  I  thought)  sound  remark.  He  said, — "  1  wish 
you  had  known  Opie:  he  was  a  very  original-minded  man.  Mrs. 
Siddons  used  to  say, — *  I  like  to  meei  Mr.  Opie ;  for  then  I  always 
hear  something  i  did  not  know  before.'  I  do  not  say,  that  he  was 
always  right ;  but  he  always  put  your  ideas  into  a  new  track,  that  was 
wortli  following.  I  was  very  fond  of  Opie's  conversation ;  and  I  re- 
member once  when  I  was  expressing  my  surprise  at  his  having  so  little 
of  the  Cornish  dialect ;  *  Why,'  he  said,  <  the  reason  is,  I  never  spoke 

at  all  till  I  knew  you  and  Wolcott.'     He  was  a  true  genius.     Mr. " 

ia  a  person  of  great  judgment ;  but  I  do  not  learn  so  much  from  him. 
I  think  this  is  the  difference  between  sense  and  genius ; — a  man  of  ge^ 
nsus  judges  for  himself,  and  you  hear  nothing  but  what  is  original  front 
him :  but  a  man  of  sense,  or  of  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  judges  asr 
others  do ;  and  he  is  on  this  acc6unt  the  safest  guide  to  follow,  though 
not,  perhaps,  the  most  instructive  companion.  I  recollect  Miss  Rey- 
nolds making  nearly  the  same  observation.      Sh«  said, — '  I  don't 

know  kow  k  la;  I  don't  think  Mtss  C a  very  clever  woman,  and 

yet,  whenever  1  am  aS  a  loss  about  any  thing,  I  always  go  to  consuh 
her,  and  her  advice  is  almost  sure  to  be  righti'     The  reason  was,  that 
this  lady,  instead  of  taking  her  own  view  of  the  subject,  (as  a  person  of 
superior  capacity  might  have  been  tempted  to  do,)  considered  only 
wiiat  light  others  would  view  it  in,  and  pronounced  her  decision  ac- 
oopdmg^to  the  prevailing  rules  and  maxims  of  the  world.     When  oM 
Bff.  M  '   '■'  married  bis  housemaid,  Sterne,  on  hearing  of  it,  exclaimed, 
'  Ay,  I  always  thought  him  a  genius,  and  now  I'm  sure  of  it  V    The 
trudi  was,  (and'  this  was  what  Sterne  meant,)  that  Dr.  M.  saw  a  thoth*- 
sand  virtues  in'  tiiis'  woman  which  nobody  else  did,  and  could  ff.v^  a 
thousand  reasons  for  his  choice,  that  rK>  one  about  him  had  the  wit  to 
answer:  but  nature  took  its  usual  course,  and  the  woman  turned  oat  a 
very  vixen,  attd  tormented  him  out  of  his  life,  as  he  had  been  fore- 
warned, according  to  the  former  experience  of  the  world  in  such  mat<* 
ters.     His  being  in  the  wrong  did  not  prove  him  to  be  less  a  genius. 
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klMugh  it  might  iiDpeacb  his  judgment  at  pruilefiee.  He  was,  lii  fact| 
wifler,  and  saw  more  of  the  matter,  tbaa  an)^  one  o£  bis  neighbemrs,  who 
might  advise  him  to  the  contrary ;  but  he  waa  not  so  wise  as^  the  eo)^ 
lective  experience  or  common  sense  of  mankind  on  the  subject,  whicfo 
his  more  cautious  friends  merely  echoed.  It  is  only  the  man  of  genius 
who  has  any  right  or  temptation  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  by  setting! 
up  his  own  unsupported  opinion  against  that  of  the  majority.  H^ 
feels  himself  sttperior  to  any  individual  in  the  crowd,  and  thereler0 
aasUy  undertakes  to  act  in  defiance  oi  the  whole  mass  of  prejudice  and 
opimon  opposed  to  him.  It  is  safe  and  easy  to  go  in  the  stage-coadi 
from  London  to  Salisbury :  bat  it  would  require  great  strength,  bold- 
ness, and  sagacity,  to  go  in  a  straight  line  across  the  country." 
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VuUum  babitumqne  hominis:  quern  tv  ridisse  beatus. 

Nod  magni  peodis,  quia  contigit."  Hor.  Sat.  II.  ir.  91 — 97. 

A  Venetian  General  of  the  name  of  Magius  was  long  exposed  to  the  can 
himny  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because  he  had  failed  to  conduct  to- a  suooessfol 
issue  a  particular  expedition,  which  they  had  confided  to  his  command.    In-^ 
stead  of  composing  a  lon^'  memoir,  which  mieht  never  have  been  read,  in  jus^ 
tifieatioB  of  his  proceedmgs,  he  employed  the  first  artists  of  his  day,  and 
among  others   Paul  Veronese,  to  execute  on  vellum  a  series  of  nimbly 
finished  miniature  paintings,  descriptive  of  the  adventures  and  stiffenn^, 
which  he  had  endured  in  endeavouring  to  accomf^ish  the  enterprise  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted.     He  published  these  painting  in  a  small  vo^ 
Fume  of  eighteen  pages,  and  thus  placed  before  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  a 
short  and  striking  sketch  of  the  dimculttes,  which  first  impeded  his  progress^ 
and  finally  prevented  his  success  in  the  aiduous  service  upon  which  he  had 
been  despatched.    Those  who  wish  to  learn  more  respecting  this  specimen 
of  pictorial  biography  ^  may  satisfy  themselves  by  referring  to  tne  last  series  of 
Mr.  D'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.     1  allude  to  it  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  to  justify  myself  in  writing  the  portraiture  of  some  of  those  great  and* 
illnstrious  characters,  who  have  achieved  for  themselves  a  glorious  immor- 
tality in  the  memory  of  mankind.    If  the  artist  be  permitted  to  usurp  tbe- 
funetions  of  the  author,  there  can  be  no  just  reason,  why  the  author  may  not 
in  his  tarn  usurp  the  functions  of  the  artist.    Indeed,  as  books  can  be  copied 
to^any  extent,  at  pleasure,  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and  as  each  successive 
copy  IS  quite  as  valuable  as  the  original,  a  portrait,  which  it  is  desirable  to 
perpetuate,  is  more  likely  to  reach  posterity  by  means  of  the  author's  pen, 
than  it  is  by  means  of  the  artist's  pencil.    Colours  fade,  and  canvass  pe- 
rishes; but  the  press  Bourishes  in  immortal  vigour,  and  gives  to  every  imagers 
which  it  once  marks  as  its  own,  an  eternity  of  duration,  which  cannot  be  at* 
taiued  by  any  other  process. 

Almost  every  popular  work  of  the  last  century  contained,  opposite  to  the 
title-page,  a  picture  of  the  author's  person,  with  a  fe%y  dry  distiches  under- 
neath it,  declaring  that  those,  who  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  picture  of  the 
author's  mind,  must  look  for  it  in  the  pages  of  the  work  which  he  then  pub- 
lished. The  practice  has,  of  late  years,  fallen  into  disuse, — perhaps,  because 
authors,  improving  in  modesty  as  well  as  in  intelligence,  have  become  more 
ashamed  than  they  were  formerly,  of  printing  themselves  by  the  side  of  their 

Krodttctidns ;  but  in  the  time  of  Addison  it  was  so  prevalent,  as  to  induce 
im  to  remark,  that  a  reader  seldom  perused  a  book  with  pleasure,  until  he 
knew  whether  the  writer  of  it  was  a  black  or  a  fair  man,  of  a  mild  or  a 
choleric  disposition,  married  or  a  bachelor,  with  other  particulars  of  the  like 
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instracuve  and  interesting  nature.  The  existence  of  this  curiosity  in  the 
mind  of  the  public  is  proved,  beyond  all  disputing,  by  the  extraordinary 
pains  which  have  been  taken  in  all  ages  to  gratify  it.  Every  writer  of  bio- 
graphy, from  the  time  of  Tacitus  down  to  that  ot  Moore,  has  felt  his  work 
to  be  mcomplete,  until  he  has  added  to  the  account  of  his  hero's  parentage 
and  education,  an  account  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  of  his  boduy 
defects  and  accomplishments.  Critics  have  descended  from  their  stilts  to 
describe  in  plain  and  intelligible  language,  the  weak  and  perishable  frame 
in  which  the  soul  of  genius  took  up  its  mortal  abode ;  and  even  moralists 
have  not  disdained  to  relax  the  austerity  of  their  lucubrations,  by  registering 
information  of  a  similar  character.  On  the  path  which  has  thus  been 
opened  to  the  public,  it  is  my  intention  now  to  tread  ;  and  I  trust  that,  before 
I  arrive  at  the  termination  of  it,  I  shall  be  able  to  form^  from  the  detached  pic- 
tures which  my  literary  predecessors  have  left  of  their  contemporaries,  such  a 
cabinet  of  written  miniatures,  as  will  repay  me  for  the  trouble  of  collecting, 
and  my  reader  for  the  trouble  of  examining  it. 

The  subject,  which  I  have  proposed  for  this  paper,  is  so  extensive  in  itself, 
and  so  various  in  its  ramifications,  that  I  scarcely  know  from  what  point  1 
ought  to  commence  the  discussion  of  it.  It  strikes  me^  however,  that  it  will 
not  be  inconvenient,  before  1  proceed  further,  to  bestow  a  short  notice  upon 
some  of  those  illustrious  personages,  who  have  displayed  more  than  ordinary 
care  to  transmit  to  posterity  a  welUfinished  resemblance  of  their  form  and 
features, — to  contrast  with  their  finical  and  preposterous  anxiety  the  more 
than  Mahometan  reluctance  of  others,  to  see  an  image  of  themselves,  traced 
out  upon  canvass,  even  by  the  most  accurate  and  intelligent  artists, — ^and  to 
show  therefrom,  that  we  should  have  had  no  correct  delineation  of  either  of 
these  two  classes  of  men,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pen  and  ink  sketches,  which 
contemporary  writers  have  incidentally  drawn  of  them.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
classes,  the  "  Madman  of  Macedonia"  stands  pre-eminent.  The  edict,  by 
which  he  prohibited  any  painter,  except  Apelles,  from  taking  a  picture,  and 
any  sculfStor,  except  Lysippus,  from  executing  a  statue  of  him,  is  too  well 
known  to  need  farther  mention.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  equally  notorious,  that 
the  istiuing  of  a  siniiilar  edict  was  once  gravely  meditated,  though  subse- 
quently abandoned,  by  one  of  the  ablest  sovereigns  of  our  own  country,— 
1  mean  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  The^uecdote,  singular  as  it  may  appear,  rests 
upon  authority  which  it  is  impossible  to  question.  In  the  Archaeologia  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  169,)  there  is  a  copy  of  a  procla- 
mation, dated  1563,  in  the  hand-writing  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil,  which 
forbids  *<  all  manner  of  persons  to  draw,  paint,  grave,  or  pourtrayt  her 
Majesty's  personage  or  visage  for  a  time,  until  by  some  perfect  pattern  or 
example  the  same  may  be  by  others  followed.''  Even  some  of  her  wisest 
successors  have  not  been  free  from  this  miserable  vanity.  If  we  are  to 
believe  Pope, 

*'  Charles  to  late  time  to  be  transmitted  fair 
AssignM  bis  figure  to  Bernini^s  care  ; 
And  great  Nassnn  to  Kneller's  baud  decreed 
To  fix  him  graceful  on  the  bounding  steed.** 

Louis  the  Fourteenth  was  actuated  by  similar  feelings,  and  would  not  permit 
either  his  poets  to  speak  of  him,  or  his  painters  to  draw  him,  except  as  the 
Handsomest  man  of  his  ase  and  court.  Even  the  sage  philosopher  ot  Femey 
was  infected  with  this  paltry  ambition,  and  would  not  sit  to  any  but  the  first- 
rate  artists,  even  for  a  silhouette  of  his  contemptible  features.  I  cannot  help 
suspecting  that  each  of  these  distinguished  characters  had  such  an  extravagant 
opinion  of  his  or  her  own  personal  beauty,  as  to  deem  it  impossible  for  any 
artist  of  ordinary  talent  to  form  a  copy  of  it,  capable  of  giving  an  adequate 
idea  of  the  grace  of  the  prototype ;  and  if  such  a  notion  did  influence  them, 
then  I  must  add,  that  each  and  all  of  them  would  have  acted  more  wisely 
in  refusing  to  be  )>ainted  at  all  than  in  submitting  to  be  painted  by  particular 
artists.     Indeed,  there  have  been  many  celebrated  persons  who  could  not  be 
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induced  by  any  consideractons,  either  of  friendship  or  interest^  to  suffer  a  pic- 
.ture  of  themselves  to  be  taken.     Porphyrins  informs   U8»  that  Plotinus,  a 
Platonic  philosopher  of  considerable  reputation,  who  flourished  in  the  third 
century,  would  on  no  account  submit  to  be  exhibited  upon  canvass.    "  Is  it 
not  sunicient/'  said  he,*  "  that  we  have  to  drag  about  with  us  through  life 
that  figure,  in  which  Nature  has  imprisoned  our  souls,  but  we  must  even 
leave  to  posterity  a  figure  of  that  figure,  as  if  it  were  a  work  that  deserved 
admiration?"    Bayle,  who  ouotes  this  passage  in  his  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  of  Plotinus,  overwhelms  it  with  his  praise :— *'  Qu'il  y  a  de  grandeur 
dans  cette  pens^e.     II  n'y  a  que  cie  peiiles  amet  qui  le  puissent  contester.'* 
After  such  a  declaration  one  cannot  av^oid  feeling  some  surprise  at  finding 
that  Bayle  once  sent  a  picture  of  himself  as  a  present  to  his  mother ;  but 
that  surprise  is  somewhat  diminished,  upon  learning  that  he  sent  it  before 
either  his  soul  or  body  had  acquired  full  growth  and  maturity.    It  is  the  only 
picture  which  the  world  has  of  him,  and,  according  to  the  author  of  his  life, 
IS  so  spirited  a  likeness  that  it  is  easy  to  discover  in  it  his  wit  and  vivacity,— 
as  easy,  I  take  it,  as  to  discover  a  hanging  look  in  a  convicted  criminal.    At  a 
later  period  of  his  life  he  acted  up  to  the  doctrine  which  he  preached,  and 
would  neither  sit  for  his  picture,  nor  allow  it  to  be  placed  as  a  frontispiece  to 
his  Dictionary,  though  earnestly  requested  so  to  do  by  the  publishers  of  the 
English  translation  of  it.    To  such  a  ])roposition  he  confessed  that  he  had 
a  reluctance  which  he  could  not  conquer;  and  he  therefore  implored  his 
friends  to  pardon  the  weakness,  if  weakness  they  should  be  pleased  to  call  it, 
which  led  nim  to  send  a  refusal  to  their  request.    The  great  Dr.  Barrow,  who 
personally  was  a  little  lean  fretful  man,  delighting  much  in  tobacco,  because 
ne  conceived  that  it  regulated  his  thinking,  was  the  slave  of  the  same  preju- 
dice.    Archbishop  Tillotson  relates,  ihat  no  picture  of  him  was  ever  made 
from  the  life,  and  that  the  effigies  of  him  on  his  tomb  did  any  thing  but  re- 
semble him.    Madame  des  Houliers,  a  poetess  too  much  admired  in  her  own 
day,  and  too  little  regarded  in  ours,  had  at  one  time  very  strong  objections  to 
portrait-painting,  and  expressed  them  not  unpleasingly  in  a  short  poem,  which 
she  wrote  oti  the  vanity  of  the  practice.    But  alas  !  he  knows  little  of  wo- 
man, who  expects  consistency  in  her  words  and  actions.    Before  many  years 
elapsed,  Madame  des  Houliers,  who  had  acquired  in  the  interim  an  honour- 
able notoriety  by  refusing  to  become  the  paramour  of  the  great  Cond^,  yielded, 
like  weaker  mortals,  to  the  desire  of  being  painted,  and  composed  a  second 
poem,  retracting  all  the  opinions  she  had  avowed  in  her  first    The  history  of 
human  eccentricity,  whicn  is  almost  as  large  as  the  volume  of  human  nature, 
would,  if  examined  closely,  furnish  me  with  many  more  instances  to  illus- 
trate this  part  of  my  subject ;  but  those  already  cited  are  sufficient  for  my  pur- 
pose, and  I  shall  proceed  to  show  from  them  that  the  written  sketch  of  the 
author  is  requisite  to  fill  up  deficiencies  in  the  portrait  of  the  artist,  where  a 
portrait  does  exist,  and  to  supply  it  entirely,  where  it  does  not. 
,  The  pictures  of  Alexander,  which  were  painted  by  Apelles,  and  the  sta- 
tues, wnich  were  executed  by  Lysippus,  have  long  since  disappeared  from 
the  gaze  of  a  world,  which  must  oinerwise  have  admired  them;  but  I  would 
venture  to  bet  any  wager,  if  such  a  bet  could  now  be  decided,  that  nfith^r 
the  pictures  of  the  one,  nor  the  statues  of  the  other,  contained  any  vestige 
of  ttie  wry  neck  and  unequal  shoulders  of  the  all-conquering  son  of  Philip. 
£ven  those,  who  pretend  to  be  most  careless  about  their  personal  appearance, 
do  not  love  to  see  their  bodily  deformities  too  faithfully  represented.    Is  it 
likely  then,  that  he,  who  sought  with  eagerness  pre-eminence  of  every  de- 
scription, and  treated  with  jealous  cruelty  all  who  stood  between  him  and 
the  attainment  of  it,  would  have  encouraged  and  patronized  artists,  who 

tnyx^p^  avT^y  d^tovy  irokuxpoyuhtpov  KOToKaruy,  tUs  Bv  ri  rwv  d^ioOtdrwy  ifrynv, 
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dared  to  expose  h(»  want  of  that  true  proportion,  tirhich  rs  the  very  esifence 
of  penonaA  Dea«ty  ?  We  AMy  depend  upon  it,  ttiaC  Lysippus  i/^ould  n6t  h^i; 
reeeiv^  hts  tfeasares,  nor  Ape)le4  \tk  favoitrtte  mistress,  had  tti'^y  i^ot  de^. 
Tised  sooM  method  of  conceahng  in  their  works  the  Isioieftiable  defect^  ih 
his  person.  The  historian*  who  survived  hfm,  could  renfiafk  in  safety,  tliat 
the  courtiers  of  Alexander  held  their  necks  awry  to  reconcile  their  master  tb 
bis  neck  liot  sitting  strairht  upon  his  shotdilders ;  but  there  would  hav^  been 
hemp  for  the  heao  and  letters  for  the  heel  of  any  contempotary  ai'tist,  who 
had  ventured  to  express  bV  his  pencil  so  t^npalatable  a  truth.  The  satne  fate, 
in  all  probability,  would  wave  befallen  the  painter,  who  had  dared  to  pOUr- 
tray  qaeen  Elizabeth  with  the  same  large,  high,  and  prominent  nose,  which 
the  memoirs  of  het  day  inform  us  that  she  possessed.  Had  "  beastly  Ske!*- 
ton'*  never  written  ba%vdy  verses  for  *•  heads  of  houses  to  quote,"  we  lihOtxTd 
have  been  ignorant,  thftt  the  same  disgraceful  disteitiper,  which  robfbed  Sit 
W.  l^venant  of  a'  nose,  had  aho  robbed  Cardinal  Wohey  of  an  eye.  Origi- 
Bftl  portraits  of  that  proud  prelate  exist  in  considerable  numbers';  but  not  on^ 
of  them  exhibits  hts  full  nice.  The  patAtei^  about  the  court  dis^ov^red  th&t 
his  eminence' had  a  bHndside,  and  consulted  their  interest  by  concealing  that 
discovery  from  the  public.  A41  thepictures' which  we  have  of  him  are  in  pro^ 
file,  and  represent  merely  one  side  ot  his  face, — of  course  not  that  side,  which 
was  ungraced  by  an  eye.  These  facts',  which  speak  for  themselves,  render 
further  obseirvavion  oi^  this  point  unnecessary.  He,  who  recollects  ho^ 
painters  flatter  in  the  present  time,  will  not  be  unthankful  for  thief  iheans  of 
detecting  how,  and  whom  they  flattered  in  the  past. 

Beauty  has  always  been  considered  so  potent  arid  advantageous  a  quality, 
tiiat,  in  acting  the  cicfrone  to  my  readers,  I  must  heg  leave  to  mtroduce  them; 
first  of  all  to  those  fortunate  individuals,  who  have  been  most  eminently 
gifted  with  it.  1  oould  ouote  very  grave  authority  for  the  propriety  of  this 
determination,  if  I  thought  it  required  any  other  than  the  annunciation  of  mV 
indtviduai  will  and  pleasure.  For  instance,  Addison  affirms,  that  beautiful 
penons  have  the  privilege  of  being  first  regarded  in  ordinary  conversation, — 
an  excellent  reason  for  their  being  first  regarded  in  my  gallery  of  written' 
portmrtsi  Montaigne  asserts,  that  beauty  has  the  first  place  m  the  coin- 
merce  of  men,— an  adntituUe  justification  for  my  eiving  it  the  satne  place  in 
my  literary  speculations.  Cyrus,  Alexander,  and  Caesar,  three  masters  of  the 
vrorld,  never  neglected- it  even  itiaflairs  of  the  gravest  importance, — a  cohclu- 
aire  argntnent  for'  its  not  being  neglected  by  me,  who  am  unfortunately  the 
world's  slave,  in  an  affair  of  scarcely  any  importance  at  all.  Besides,  if  beautj 
answer  to  any  of  the  definitions,  whlcn  philosophers  have  given  of  it,— if  it 
be  either  a  short-lived  tyranny,  acccording  to  Socrates,  or  a  sovereiguty  that 
i^eeds  no  military  power  to  sustain  it,  according  to  Cameades,  or  a  silent 
l^aud,  which  imposes  on  the  senses  Without  the  aid  of  language,  according 
to  Theophrastus,  or  aprivilege  of  nature,  which  no  man  can  gainsay,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  how  can  1  withstand  its  influence,  or  withhold  from  it  that 
precedence,  to  which  the  opinion  of  so  many  sages  declares  it  to  be  entitled  ? 
I  therefore  invite  my  readers  to  join  with  me  in  contemplating  the  beautiful' 
countenance  of  him)  who  undertook  every  bodily  exercise  in  vogue  among 
his  countrymen,  add  excelled  in  all  that  he  undertook, — who  was  by  turns* 
the  greatest  buffoon,  the  greatest  debauchee,  the  greatest  philosopher,  the 
greatest  statesman^  and  the  greatest  soldier  of  his  time, — who,  like  the  came- 
leon,  was  always  ready  to  take  the  impressibn  of  the  objects  by  which  he 
wai  surrounded,  and  who  thus  became  at  once  the  adored,  the  feared,  ahd 
the  hated  of  the  ochhtracy  of  Athens.  Need  I  mention  the  name  of  him; 
who  could  never  be  persuaded  to  learn  to  play  on  the  flute,  because  he  witrs' 
convinced  that  it  would  disfigure  his  beauty, — who  intrigued  with  the  Queen 
of  Sparta,  not  because  he  loved  her,  but  because  he  was  fired  with  the  ambi* 
tion  of  begetting  a  race  of  kings  for  her  country,— ahd  who  risked  his  life  to 
preserve  that  of  Socrates  at  the  battle  of  Delium,  because  Socrates  had  pre-^ 
viously  incurred  the  same  danger  to  preserve  his  at  the  battle  of  Potidsa  ? 
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If  I  mention  the  name  of  Alcibiades,  it  is  only  to  rescue  his  memory  fVom 
the  infamous  accusation  which  the  malignity  of  later  ages  preferred  against 
him  and  his  master; — an  accusation  of  which  the  groundlessness  is  evident, 
from  the  silence  which  the  comic  poets,  their  contemporaries^  not  only  unre- 
strained by  motives  of  delicacy  or  feelings  of  friendsnipy  but  even  instigated 
by  ardent  and  long-cherished  hoslility,  have  universally  preserved  respecting  it. 

The  personal  accomplishments  of  Alcibiades  were  of  that  striking  nature, 
that  they  must  have  exalted  him  above  the  common  herd  of  mankind,  even 
if  he  had  been  utterly  unprovided  with  eloquence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eloquence  of  Cicero  was  so  extraordinary  that  it  must  have  raised  him  to  dis« 
tiuciion,  even  if  he  had  been  unprovided  with  personal  beauty.  But,  as 
Alcibiades  was  gifted  with  more  tnan  usual  eloquence,  so  was  Cicero  with 
more  than  usual  beauty^  Though  he  had  a  particularly  long  neck,  his 
features  were  regular  and  manly,  and  preserved  to  the  last,  if  Seneca  is  to  be 
trusted,  a  dignity,  a  comeliness,  a  oheerfulness,  and  a  serenity,  that  nevet^ 
failed  to  imprint  both  affection  and  respect.  Some  ignoiant  sculptors,  misled 
by  the  etymology,  which  Plutareh  devised  for  his  name,  haie  placed  upon 
his  noM  an  excrescence  or  wart  in  the  shape  of  a  vetch;  bat,  as  Middleton 
observes,  the  etymology  is  more  fanciful  than  correct,  and  even,  if  it  were 
otherwise,  would  not  justify  us,  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence  upon  the 
point,  in  inferring,  that,  along  with  the  name,  he  inherited  the  personal 
defects  and  blemishes  of  his  ancestors. 

Observe  the  person  of  his  great  friend  and  rival,  Hortensius.  Who  can 
refuse  admiration  to  its  grace  and  beauty }  And  yet  much  of  it  is  due  to  the 
skilful  taste  of  hb  tailor,  and  to  the  exquisite  cleanliuess  of  the  keeper  of  his 
wardrobe.  How  carelessly  does  that  snow-white  toga  descend  from  his 
shoulders !  and  yet  not  a  fold  or  wrinkle  in  it  is  the  enect  of  accident.  The 
size  and  situation  of  each  is  calculated  with  mathematical  accuracy,  and, 
when  once  fixed,  cannot  be  altered  without  detracting  from  the  general 
effect  of  the  whole  man.  Never  was  any  thing  so  artificially  arranged,  ex- 
cept his  look  and  gestures.  He  has  just  been  consulting  his  mirror  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  he  is  to  wear  bis  eyes  and  limbs  during  the  coming  day.  I 
woold  not  ke  in  his  colleague's  sandals  for  twice  ten  thousand  sesterces,  if  he 
shouM  again*  have  the  misfortune  to  jostle  him  in  the  narrow  streets,  whilst 
he  is  thus  made  up  for  public  exhibition.  The  pecuniary  compensation  he 
would  demand  for  such  an  injury  defies  calculation.  That  lurking  devil  in 
his  eye  assures  me  that  no  man  will  discompose  the  structure  of  his  robe  with 
impunity,  and  speaks  of  nothing  less  than  capital  punishment  for  the  wretch 
who  has  the  auaacity  to  displace  a  solitary  fold  in  that  well-plaited  arid  pre-' 
cisely  settled  toga. 

Aristotle  has  somewhere  said,  that  the  right  of  command  belongs  to  the 
beautiful.  To  those  who  are  inclined  to  admit  the  correctness  of  this  pro- 
position, no  person's  right  to  universal  empire  can  be  better  founded  tnan 
that  of  Augustus  Caesar.  From  the  minute  description  which  Suetonius 
has  given  of  him,  it  is  evident  that  he  possessed  an  eminent  degree  of 
personal  beauty.  His  eyes  were  so  peculiarly  clear  and  brilliant,  that  he 
wished  to  have  it  believed  that  they  were  gifted  with  divine  vigour.  His 
courtiers,  on  discovering  this  foible,  confirmed  their  master  in  it  by  prao-. 
tising  the  same  gross  flattery  towards  him,  which  wfls  afterwards  practised 


*  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  Macrobius,  Sataroal.  lib.  2,  cap.  9, 
**  Hortensius,  vir  alioqaiD  ex  professo  mollis,  et  in  praecinctu  pooeos  omnem  de- 
corem  :  fait  etiam  \estita  ad  munditiem  curioso,  et,  ut  bene  amatus  iret,  faciem 
in  specnlo  ponebat ;  ubi  se  intuens,  togam  corpori  sic  applicabiit,  ut  rugas  non 
JmrtCy  ted  indattria  locatas  artifex  nodus  con  stringer  et,  et  sinus  ex  coraposito  de- 
flo^ns  noduro  lateris  ambiret.  Is  quondam  cum  incederet,  elaboratus  ad  speciem, 
coUegas  de  injuriis  diem  dixit— fitod  siin  in  angustiU  obvius  olfensn  fortuito  structu- 
rma  togw  dettftucerat^  et  capitate  putavit  quod  in  humero  suo  locnm  ruga 
Oiiitasset.'* 

^^— VOL.    XVII.    NO.    LXIX.  Q 
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under  precisely  similar  circumstances  towards  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  On 
meeting  his  glance,  they  returned  it  steadily  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then 
withdrew  their  eyes  suddenly,  as  if  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the  excess  of 
light  which  darted  from  his.  His  limbs  were  so  firmly  built,  and  so  exqui- 
sitely proportioned,  as  to  render  his  stature,  which  was  almost  as  much  under 
the  ordinary  standard  as  that  of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  shorter  in  appearance 
than  it  really  was.  Like  the  cruel  Shah  Abbas  of  Persia,  the  great  Prince  of 
Cond^,  and  our  immortal  deliverer  William  the  Third,*  he  was  distinguished 
by  a  high  hooked  nose.  His  hair  was  slightly  curled,  and  of  a  muddy  yellow 
colour.  Suetonius  relates,  that  though  he  was  in  general  very  careless  about 
the  dressing  of  it,  he  frequently  had  many  barbers  at  one  and  the  same  time 
engaged  in  combing  it.  His  conduct  in  this  respect,  *' si  parva  licet  com- 
ponere  roagnis,"  was  something  like  that  of  Phillips,  the  author  of  the 
'*  Splendid  Shilling.''  One  of  the  sovereign  pleasures  of  that  poet,  if  Dr. 
Johnson  is  to  be  credited,  was  to  sit  hour  after  hour  in  his  chambers  in  the 
Temple,  while  his  hair  was  combed  by  persons  whose  service  he  found 
means  to  procure.  Isaac  Vossius  also  toot  delight  in  the  same  rational  re- 
creation, and  acknowledges,  that  the  rapture  of  it  was  considerably  heijjhten- 
ed,  when  the  operation  was  performed  by  barbers,  who  were  skilled  in  the 
rules  of  prosody. 

Horace,  who  was  himself  a  little,  fat,  blear-eyed,  contemptible  fellow,  ha» 
left  it  upon  record,  that  Tibullus,  the  only  Augustan  poet  wno  made  love  like 
a  gentleman, — for  Ovid,  as  Vinny  Boume  remarked,  made  love  like  a  rake, 
and  Properiius  like  a  schoolmaster, — possessed  a  body  as  beautiful  as  his 
mind  was  accomplished.  In  one  nf  his  odes  he  has  immortalized  his  friend's 
unsuccessful  passion  for  the  cruel  Glycera, — a  kindness,  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate bard  was  not,  in  all  probability,  over  and  above  pleased.  He  after- 
wards, however,  said  enough  to  reconcile  Tibullus  to  himself,  when  he  ad- 
dressed the  following  elegant  compliment  to  him  in  his  Epistles : 

*'  Non  ta  corpus  eras  sine  pectore  :  Di  tibiformanif 
Dt  tibi  dtvitias  dedemnt,  artemque  fraendi." 

Of  the  galaxy  of  poets,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  Tibullut 
alone  could  justly  boast  of  being  a  handsome  man.  Of  the  subsequent  Latin 
poets  we  know  but  little,  and  that  little  is  in  general  not  very  much  to  their 
advantage.  A  very  bad  life  of  Persius,  which  1  find  prefixed  to  a  still  worse 
translation  of  his  satires  into  French  prose,  published  at  Paris  in  1696,  informs 
me,  that  he  was  a  beaugarfon,  very  mild,  very  sober,  and  very  chaste,  "  doux 
comme  un  agneau,  et  susceptible  de  hontecomme  une  jeune  fiUe.''  I  know 
not  on  what  authority  this  information  rests,  but  as  gentleness  and  chastity 
are  as  rare  in  poets  as  they  are  in  priests,  the  fact  is  too  singular  to  be  left 
unmentioiied.  Silius  Italicus,  the  ape  of  Virgil  aud  the  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  voluntarily  starved  himself  to  death  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  was 

*  Tonson,  who  was  a  keen  Whig,  when  he  published  Drydeo's  translatioa  of 
Viffpl,  aoQoyed  the  veteran  Tory  poet  very  uiach,  by  causing  every  figure  of 
^neas  to  be  drawn,  like  King  WilUain,  with  a  hooked  nose.  This  gave  rise  to 
the  following  epigram  :— 

**  Old  Jacob,  by  deep  judgment  sway'd, 
To  please  the  wise  beholders. 
Has  placed  old  Nassau's  hooked  nose 
On  poor  Eneas'  shoulders. 

To  make  the  parallel  bold  tack, 

Mcthinks  a  little 's  lacking ; 
One  took  his  father  pick  a  pack, 

And  t'  other  sent  his  packing.*' 

The  point  of  it  is  borrowed  from  the  following  epigram  on  Nero  : — 

•'  Quis  oegat  Mnem  magna  de  stirpe  Neronem  ? 
SufttuLit  hie  natrem,  sustulit  ille  patram.'* 
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''fikaHmKH  usque  ad  emacitatis  repreheasiouem."  Whether  these  words 
will  entitle  me  to  say  that  he  was  a  possessor  as  well  as  a  friend  of  beauty,  T 
leaife  those  to  determine,  who  understand  better  than  I  do  this  elliptic  ex- 
pression of  Pliny. 

If  a  virtuous  mind  in  a  fair  body  resemble  a  6ne  picture  in  a  fair  light, 
as  our  *' virgin"  Queen  Elizabeth  was  accustomed  to  remark,  no  picture  can 
show  more  beautifully  than  the  Emperor  Titus.  Suetonius  is  quite  enrap- 
tured whilst  dwelling  on  the  theme.  "In  Titus,''  says  he,  "  the  accom- 
Slishments  of  both  mind  and  body  shone  forth  with  unparalleled  lustre.*' 
lacine,  therefore,  adhered  strictly  to  historical  fact,  in  saying  of  Titus,  in 
his  "  Berenice."-- 


**  £n  qnelqoe  obncurit^  1e  ciel  Teut  fait  naitre, 
Le  monde,  en  le  voyant,  eut  reconnn  son  maitre  j 


*• 


but  was guiltyof  the  most  dis^stins  flattery,  in  applying  such  an  observation 
to  Louis  the  Fourteenth.  It  is  said,  that  Louis  was  not  only  aware  that 
he  was  designated  in  this  tragedy  under  the  name  of  Titus,  but  also  that  the 
two  lines  just  quoted  were  specifically  intended,  when  delivered  by  the  actor, 
to  be  addressed  to  and  pointed  at  him.  If  there  be  any  truth  in  this  tradi- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  meanness  of  the  poet  in  offering, 
or  that  of  the  monarch  in  receiving  such  excessive  adulation,  is  most  deserv- 
ing of  reprehension  and  contempt. 

1  pass  from  those  whose  names  are  preserved  for  immortality  in  the  pages 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  to  those  glorious  spirits,  who  are  entitled  to 
our  everlasting  gratitude  for  having  ureserved  that  literature  for  us,  when  the 
demon  of  destruction  had  almost  clutched  it  within  hrs  grasp.  I  speak  of 
that  noble  Florentine  triumvirate,  which  first  roused  Europe  from  its  le- 
thargy, and  pierced  through  the  thick  night  of  ignorance  which  for  ages  had 
enveloped  it.  Though  the  complexion  of  Dante  was  bilious,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  his  eyes  and  mouth  was  indicative  of  strong  and  deep  and  srno* 
thered  passion,  there  was  an  indescribable  charm  about  his  countenance, 
that  riveted  the  affection  of  all  who  beheld  it.  The  figure  of  Petrarca  was  so 
distinguished  Uiat  it  attracted  general  admiration.  II is  features  were  large 
and  manly,  his  eyes  full  of  fire  and  brilliance,  and  his  complexion  so  bloom- 
ing, that  he  could  not  refrain,  as  he  candidly  confesses  in  one  of  his  letters, 
from  viewing  it  himself  with  much  complacency.  His  hair,  however,  was 
completely  grey  before  he  completed  his  twenty-fifth  year;  and  though  he 
pretends  that  he  was  indifferent  about  the  appearance  of  this  premature  sign 
of  old  age,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  considerably  annoyed  by  it,  from  the  cu- 
rious erudition  which  he  displays  in  collecting  instances  of  great  men,  who 
were  afflicted  by  a  similar  fate.  Among  these  he  reckons  Julius  Cesar,  Vir- 
^1,  and  Domitian ;  but  unfortunately  for  such  part  of  his  consolation  as  rests 
upon  these  instances,  they  were  not  prematurely  grey,  but  prematurely  bald. 
In  the  Treatise  which  Domitian  published  upon  Hair-dressing,  of  which  For- 
tune, equally  cruel  to  emperors  and  hair-dressers,  has  only  preserved  a  single 
fragment,  he  lamented  with  much  pathos  over  his  melancholy  baldness. 
"  Do  you  not  see,"  said  the  imperial  tonsor*,  who  sometimes  sheared  off 
the  head  as  well  as  the  hair  of  his  visitors,  *'.  do  you  not  see  how  beautiful 
and  tall  I  am  ? 

Ovx  opatu  019S  KQTftt  icoXos  Tff  ijueyas  t§  ; 

And  yet  the  fate,  which  brought  old  age  upon  my  hair  whilst  I  was  yet 
young,  will  ere  long  bring  old  age  prematurely  upon  my  whole  body.  I  will 
struggle,  however,  against  the  ills  of  life,  and  will  bear  the  loss  of  my  youth 
with  the  same  equanimity  as  I  have  hitherto  borne  the  loss  of  my  nair." 
Julius  Caesar  was  not,  however,  quite  so  much  a  philosopher  as  the  ''  bald 
Nero,"  to  whom  the  Roman  people  was  so  long  subservient.    Numerous 


*  Suetonius  in  Domitiani  vitft. 
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were  the  artifices,  and  curiou»  the  cosmetics  which  he  employed  to  recftU  the 
lovelocks,  which  each  succeeding;;  day  saw  straggling  more  and  more  from' 
his  forehead ; — but  alas  I  all  were  vain ;  for  do  Macassar  oil  then  existed  to 
repair  the  ravages  of  disease  and  time,  and  no  bears  were  imported  into  Italy 
from  regions  *'  beyond  the  Gaurometae  and  the  icy  ocean,*'  to  bring  resurrec- 
tion and  life  to  departed  ringlets.  A  scratch  from  Truefitt's,  had  he  lived  in 
our  days,  would  have  concealed  his  baldness  much  better  than  the  crown  of 
laurel,  which  the  Senate  permitted  him  to  wear  in  public,  and  would  have 
likewise  saved  him  from  tne  misfortune  of  having  grey  hairs  prematurely 
attributed  to  him  by  Petrarca,  in  order  to  render  his  own  early  greyness  less 
remarkable.  But,  whilst  on  this  subject,  let  me  not  forget,  that,  though  the 
snows  of  age  were  showered  before  their  time  on  the  youthful  head  of  the 
enamoured  poet,  his  mind  remained  free  from  their  power  to  the  latest  mo- 
ment of  his  long  protracted  existence,  and  that  the  death,  which  at  last 
overtook  him  in  the  midst  of  his  studies,  found  him  as  eager  and  enthusiastic 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  as  he  was  at  the  first  moment  of  youth,  when 
he  commenced  it.  His  friend  Boccaccio  was  the  admired  and  beloved  of  the 
fair  sex,  no  less  on  account  of  the  readiness  of  his  wit  and  the  felicity  of 
his  imagination,  than  on  account  of  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  face  and 
person.  The  princess  Maria  of  Naples,  whom  he  celebrated  in  his  writ- 
mgs  under  the  name  of  Fiametta,  and  whom  he  loved  so  passionately, 
though  not  quite  so  purely  as  Petrarca  loved  Laura,  could  not  look  upon  his 
eloquent  eyes  without  bemg  infected  by  their  melting  softness ;  and  it  is  to 
the  influence  which  she  exercised  over  him,  that  Italy  is  indebted,  if  not  for 
the  first,  at  least  for  the  best,  collection  of  novels  it  possesses.  She  willed 
that  the  Decameron  should  be  written ;  and  her  lover  was  but  too  happy  in 
writine  it  to  please  her. 

In  the  days  of  Castiglione,  if  a  courtier  could  run  well,  dance  well,  leap 
well,  fence  well,  ride  well,  joust  well,  swim  well,  and  play  the  noble  game 
of  tennis  well,  {jnobile  eserdtio  et  giuco  <U  pal/a  J  he  had  no  occasion  to  care 
about  his  ignorance  of  tumbling,  rope-dancing,  fire-eating,  and  other  such 
mountebanx  performances,*  which  were  not  so  proper  for  a  gentleman.  It 
was  necessary,  however,  if  he  aspired  to  be  a  model  for  others,  that  he  should 
be  distinguished  by  great  beauty  of  person  and  peculiar  gracefulness  of  air 
and  demeanour.  Castiglione,  who  was  shrewdly  sufpected  of  having  drawn 
the  picture  of  his  Cortegiano  from  himself,  had  from  nature  a  face  and  figure, 
which  rendered  him  agreeable  in  the  eyes  of  all  spectators.  So  too  had  his 
friend  Cardinal  Bembo,  the  writer  of  the  most  obscene  elegance  or  of  the 
most  elegant  obscenity, — the  phrase  is  Scaliger's  and  not  mine^ — that  e^'er 
yet  came  from  the  pen  of  man.  Ariosto,  who  was  the  friend  of  them  both« 
had  an  exterior  as  graceful  as  his  character  was  mild  and  his  mind  was 
polished.  Alonzo  de  Ercilta,  who  wrote  his  '*Araucana,"  the  onl]^  epic 
poem  which  Spain  possesses,  with  the  sword  in  one  hand  and  the  pen  in  the 
other,  amid  the  perilous  scenes  which  he  described  and  celebrate,  was  a 
tall  noble^looking  man.  whose  dark  eye  penetrated  into  the  utmost  core  of 
those  upon  whom  its  glance  of  fire  descended.  Ronsard,  who  excelled  in  all 
the  military  and  gentlemanly  exercises  of  his  time,  was  of  a  fine,  august,  and 


*  Tlie  directions  of  Castiglione  upon  tbis  subject  are  in  the  first  book  of 
bis  '*  Cortegiano,'*  and  run  thus  : — **  £8sendo  adunque  il  nostro  Cortegiano  in 
qaeati  esercitii  pib  che  mediocrimence  esperto,  penso  che  debha  lasciar  gli  alteii 
da  canto, — comme  volteggiar  in  terra,  andar  in  su  la  corda,  et  tai  cose  cbe  quasi 
b'anoo  del  giocolare,  et  poco  sono  a  geutiUiaomo  conycnieoti.'* — In  his  third  bonk, 
be  lays  down  in  general  terms  the  various  accomplishnients  which  a  court  lady 
ought  to  possess,  but  refuses  to  descend  into  particulars,  stating  that  no  woman  of 
aense  would  think  it  decent,  *<  armeggiare,  cavalcare,  giuocare  alia  palia,  lotUre, 
sonar  tamburi,  piffari,  o  trombi,  o  altri  tali  ingtrumenti;"  though  he  admiu  that 
ladies  of  rank  in  Italy  did  in  his  time  pride  themselves  on  the  performance  of  these 
exercises. 
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martial  size,  had  limbs  strong  and  well  proportioned,  and  a  visage  noblci 
liberal,  and,  as  his  biographer  adds,  traly  French.  His  eyes  were  full  of  a 
eweet  gravity,  which  captivated  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of  its  influ- 
ence. To  counterbalance  these  advantages,  he  laboured  from  his  youth 
upwards  under  an  almost  totaNoss  of  hearing,  a  misfortune  which  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  excessive  hardships  which  he  suffered,  whilst 
making  his  first  campaign  with  the  French  army  in  Italy.  Out  of  evil,  how- 
ever, 
but 


was  transformed  by  the  loss  ot  it*  into  a  studious,  erudite,  and  yet  elegant 
poet«     Montaisne,  who  for  a  feudal  baron  was  no  mean  scholar,  assures  us 
that  he  himself  once  bad  a  tolerable  aspect  in  form  and  interpretation,  and 
with  that  candid  garrulity,  which  converts  his  essays  into  memoirs,  and  ren- 
ders them  both  entertaining  and  instructive,  gives  us  a  minute  description 
of  his   own  personal  api)earance.     •'  My  face,"  says  he,  •*  is  not  puffed 
but  full,  and  my  complexion  is   between  jovial  aud  melancholic,   mode- 
ratelv  sanguine  and  hot,  '  unde  rigent  seiis  mihi  crura  ei  pectora  viiUs,*    My 
hands  are  so  clumsy,  that  I  cannot  so  much  as  write  so  as  to  read  it  my- 
self, and  I  do  not  read  much  better  than  I  write.     I  cannot  handsomely 
£[>Id  up  a  letter,  neither  could  I  ever  make  a  pen."    He  proceeds  after 
some  further  details  to  mention  with  his  usual  self-complacency  two  in- 
etances,  in  which  he  had  received  ''  rare  and  singular  favours  from  those, 
who  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  him,   upon   the  mere  credit  of  his 
person  and  of  the  air  of  his  face."    The  first  was,  when  a  partizan  officer, 
who  had  surprised  his  castle  and  him  in  it,  was  induced  to  forego  his  in- 
tention of  plundering  it,  "on  accountof  his  countenance,  and  the  liberty  and 
boldness  of  his  speecn,  which  made  him  unworthy  of  such  mischance;''  and 
the  second,  when  another  officer,  who  had  plundered  him  and  divided  his 
property  among  his  followers,  was  induced  for  the  same  reason  to  collect  it 
again,  and  to  return  it  to  him  uninjured.     If  a  handsome  face  could  produce 
such  effects  upon  the  savage  warriors  of  France,  during  the  animosities  of 
civil  warfare,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  finding  that  it  produced  effects  equally 
powerful  upon  the  milder  spirits  of  our  own  country  m  time  of  peace.    To 
say  nothing  of  the  Gavestones,  the  Despensers,  the  Carrs,  and  the  Bucking- 
hams,  the  weak  minions  of  weaker  princes,  it  led  Henry  the  Eighth  to  heap 
honours  and  employments  upon  the  witty  and  fascinating  Wyatt,  and  his 
daughter  Elizabeth  to  promote  Christopher  Hatton,  who  was  no  lawyer,  to 
the  woolsack,  and  to  send  Philip  Sidney,  whilst  yet  a  stripling,  in  the  hpnour- 
able  character  of  her  representative,  to  Vienna.    Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  public  ministers  of  his  age,  owed  his  elevation  in 
some  degree  to  a  happy  concatenation,  not  of  circumstances,  but  of  features. 
According  to  Granger,  who  has  hit  off  his  character  with  more  than  usual 
felicity,  it  is  hard   to  say  whether  his   person,  his  understanding,   or  his 
courage  were  the  most  extraordinary.    Donne,  the  quaint  and  rugged  Donne, 
obuined  his  preferment  in  the  church  by  the  comeliness  of  his  aspect  and 
the  elegant  smoothness  of  his  manners.    The  niece  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Ellesmere,  in  whose  house  he  lived  as  chaplain,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and. 
regardless  of  her  "  pride  of  place,"  left  ner  family,  and  married  him.     I 
should  conceive  that  Jack  Donne  had  been  vain  of  his  person  in  his  youth, 
from  a  curious  vagary  that  seized  on  Dr,  Donne  a  few  months  before  his 
death.    In  a  fit  of  sickness,  by  which  he  was  much  emaciated,  he  caused 


*  The  biography,  prefixed  to  tbe  early  editions  of  Ronsard's  works,  contains 
the  followiog  sarcastic  account  of  this  traDsformatioo.^"  RoMard,  coDsideraot, 
qa'il  6toit  malais^  avec  le  vice  d'oreilles  de  a'avancer  a  la  cour,  et  d*y  Hre  agre- 
able,  oh  I'eotretien  et  lea  discours  sont  plus  necessaires  que  la  vertn,  et  oh  il  faot 
plotoC  toe  maet  que  sourd,  pensa  de  transferer  Toffiee  des  oreiUea  i  celle  des  yany 
par  la  leetnre  des  boas  livrts." 
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himself  to  be  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  which  was  gathered  over  his  head  like 
a  shroudy  and,  having  closed  his  eyes,  had  his  portrait  taken  in  that  deathlike 
habit,  for  the  purpose,  as  he  alleged,  of  reminding  him  of  hi3  mortality  when 
he  recovered.  The  personal  qualities  of  Waller  stood  him  in  equal  stead; 
and  by  enabling  him  to  contract  a  prosperous  marriage,  added  as  much  to  his 
fortune,  as  his  poetical  qualities  did  to  his  fame,  oir  Kenelm  Digby,  who 
was  the  friend  of  all  the  witty  and  fair  personages  who  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  the  6rst  Charles,  was  esteemed  such  a  just  model  of  manly  beauty, 
that  one  of  the  princes  of  Italj,  who  had  no  child,  was  so  complaisant  as  to 
let  his  consort  intrigue  with  him,  in  the  hope  of  having  an  heir  bom  to  him 
of  an  appearance  equally  noble  and  commanding.  Colonel  Lovelace,  the 
only  poet  of  feeling — Suckling  and  Denham  are  poets  of  art— of  whom  the 
Cavaliers  could  boast  during  all  their  struggle  in.behalf  of  the  absolute  king, 
was,  whilst  at  Oxford,  the  admired  of  all  beholders.  His  mistress,  Lucy 
Sacheverell,  **  the  divine  Althea,"  who  was  scarcely  more  beautiful  than  her 
accomplished  suitor,  was  utterly  unworthy  of  him  ; — for,  upon  hearing  a 
report  that  he  was  dead  of  a  wound,  which  he  received  in  the  service  of  the 
Kmg  of  France  before  Dunkirk,  she  precipitately  married  one  of  his  rivals, 
without  staying  to  inquire  whether  it  was  true  or  not.  The  surpassing 
beauty  of  Milton's  countenance  acquired  for  him  at  Cambridge  the  title  of 
'*  the  Lady  of  his  College,"  and  gave  the  Marquis  of  Manso,  who  had  the 
singular  good  fortune  of  being  praised,  loved,  and  honoured  by  his  muse,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  Tassn,  an  opportunity  of  turning  into  a  compliment  to 
him,  the  jinjjling  compliment  which  Gregory  the  Great  had  formerly  paid 
to  the  comelmess  of  our  Saxon  ancestors  : 

^  Ut  mens,  forma,  decor,  fades,  mos,  si  pietas  ate, 
NoQ  Anglus,  ▼erbin  hercU  Angelas  ipse  fores.*' 

The  romantic  story  of  the  Italian  lady,  who  became  violently  enamoured  of 
him,  from  seeing  him  asleep  under  a  tree,  though  a  palpable  fiction,  is  a  tri- 
bute which  credulity  is  still  proud  of  paying  to  the  superiority  of  his  personal 
charms.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  whose  incorruptible  integrity  in  the  worst  of 
times,  renders  him  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the  independent  and 
patriotic  Milton,  was  a  man,  in  whose  person  strength  of  limb  and  beauty 
of  feature  were  exquisitely  combined.  He  was,  however,  such  a  sloven  in 
dress,  that  he  was  once  seized,  and  would  have  been  carried  away  by  a 
press-gang,  if  a  gentleman,  who  knew  him,  had  not  rescued  him  from 
their  tender  mercies^  by  giving  them  notice  who  he  was.  Sir  Charles 
Sediey,  whose  conduct  was  as  proBigate  as  that  of  Milton  and  of  Hale  was 
correct  and  virtuous,  was  a  handsome  man,  though  somewhat  inclined 
to  corpulency.  Kynaston,  the  actor,  was  very  like  him,  and  so  proud  of 
the  resemblance,  that  he  got  a  suit  of  clothes  made  after  the  same  pattern, 
and  appeared  in  it  in  public.  This  circumstance  annoyed  Sir  Charles  so 
much,  that  he  took  very  summary  means  to  cure  the  actor  of  his  vanity. 
A  bully  was  hired  to  accost  Kynaston,  as  Sir  C.  Sediey,  in  the  Park,  and 
to  give  him  under  that  character  a  very  sound  drubbing  for  some  insulting 
message  which  he  was  to  pretend  that  he  had  received  from  him.  In  vain 
did  Kynaston,  when  attacked,  protest  that  he  was  not  the  person  he  was 
taken  for ;  the  more  he  protested,  the  harder  were  the  blows  laid  on,  as  a 
punishment  for  his  endeavouring  to  escape  chastisement  by  an  impudent 
falsehood.  The  story,  on  getting  wind,  covered  the  belaboured  actor  with 
so  much  ridicule,  that  he  stripped  himself  forth  with  of  his  feathers,  and  never 
ventured  to  strut  abroad  again  in  the  obnoxious  suit.  He  was  wise  enough, 
however,  to  allow  the  outrage  to  pass  unnoticed  ;  for  what  chance  of  redress 
could  a  poor  actor  have  against  a  rich  and  influential  courtier  when  Scroggs 
was  on  the  bench,  who  was  himself  indicted  for  an  assault  and  riot  after  he 
was  elevated  to  it^  The  times,  thank  Gqd,  are  now  altered,  and  the  per- 
formance of  a  similar  frolic,— for  so  it  was  then  called,— would  at  present 
disqualify  the  performer  for  the  society  of  gentlemen,  and  consign  him  to  the 
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careful  custody  of  the  Marshal  of  the  King's  Bench.  It  was,  however,  no 
uncommon  incident  in  the  days  of  the  second  Charles.  Lord  Rochester,  not 
content  with  giving  tc^Dryden,  who  in  his  youth  was  a  handsome  man  and 
of  a  pleasing  countenance,  thousch  he  afterwards  became  corpulent  and  florid, 
the  nickname  of  Poet  Squob,  hired  sundry  ruffians  to  give  him  a  good  beat- 
ing, as  he  returned  home  in  the  evening  from  the  theatre  in  Urury-Iane. 
They  executed  their  commission  in  Cross-street,  and  so  well,  that  a  Cross- 
street  salutation  became  for  a  time  synonimous  with  a  sound  cudgelling. 
With  the  exception  of  Rowe  and  Savage,  Dryden  is  the  last  of  our  eminent 
poets, — for  I  meddle  not  with  the  gent4s  irritalnle  of  the  present  day — who 
can  lay  claim  to  personal  beauty.  Pope  and  Swift^  and  .Tohnson  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Churchill  and  Shenstone,  and  all  the  disciples  of  that  school, 
were  men  of  awkward  and  ungainly  shape,  and  of  coarse  and  homely  fea- 
tures ;  and  though  they  may  figure  in  another  compartment  of  my  caoiiiet, 
must  not  be  ullowed  to  introduce  their  faces  into  this.  Moliere,  however, 
must  be  admitted  into  it,  if  upon  no  other  authority,  at  least  upon  that  of  an 
actress  of  his  troop,— no  indifferent  judge,  by  the  by,  on  such  a  subject^- 
who  describes  him  as  a  handsome  man,  neither  too  fat,  nor  too  lean,  '*  with 
a  noble  carriage  and  a  fine  leg."  Our  own  philosophic  writers,,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  who  had  an  exterior  eminently  se<luctive,  have 
destroyed  their  claim  to  the  title  of  good-looking,  by  an  ugly  habit  which  they 
contracted  in  early  life  of  studying  deeply  and  thinking  intensely.  The 
French  philosophers  have  for  the  most  part  been  more  fortunate  in  this  re- 
spect than  our  own.  Two  instances  will  prove  it  as  well  as  a  thousand. 
The  president  Montesquieu,  to  the  close  ot  his  life,  was  as  much  admired 
by  the  fair  for  the  symmetry  of  bis  person,  as  by  the  grave  for  Ihe  truth,  pene- 
tration, and  terseness  of  his  political  aphorisms,  whilst  Helvetius  owed  a  con- 
stant succession  o^  bonnes  fortunes  to  the  perfect  regularity  of  his  figure,  and 
to  the  gentleness  and  benevolence  which  shone  in  his  features.  A  beautiful 
actress,  of  the  name  of  Gaussin,  evinced  her  admiration  of  him  in  a  very 
pointed  manner,  by  the  reply  which  she  gave  to  one  of  her  admirers  in  the 
saloon  of  theComedie  Fran^aise.  Having  no  other  means  of  seduction  but 
his  riches,  the  fellow  offered  her  six  hundred  louis-d'ors  for  her  consent  to  his 
proposals.  She  instantly  rejected  them,  adding  in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be 
overheard  by  all  the  bystanders,  "  Sir,  I  will  give  you  twelve  hundred,  if  you 
will  only  bring  me  a  countenance  like  that  ofM.  Helvetius." 

But  it  is  time  that  I  should  bring  this  rambling,  disjointed,  and  gossiping 
article  to  a  close ;  and,  as  I  have  now  gone  through  my  list  of  oeautiful 
countenances  and  graceful  forms,  the  sooner  I  withdraw  myself  from  the 
presence  of  my  reader,  the  more  kindly  will  he  be  inclined  to  judge  of  my 
efforts  to  entertain  him.  A  large  collection  of  ugly  faces, — "  vile  casks  con- 
taining excellent  wine," — are  still  expecting  commemoration  from  my  pen. 
At  another  time  their  expectations  may  perhaps  be  gratiBed  ;  but,  at  present. 
Discretion  commands  me  to  be  silent,  and  leaves  me  no  choice  but  to  obey 
her  behests.  I  retire  therefore  from  the  scene,  and  leave  my  place  in  it  to  be 
filled  by  more  learned  and  experienced  actors.  "  Claudojam  rivos,  pueri;-^ 
sai  prata  hiberunt,*'  N.  S. 


(  232  ) 

V 

THE    WISH. 

Oh,  it  is  not  on  lip  or  brow 

On  which  you  may  read  change ; 

But  it  is  in  the  heart  below 
That  much  of  new  and  strange 

Lies  hidden.     Woe  the  hour  betide 

That  ever  they  had  aught  to  hide  I 

My  step  is  in  the  lighted  hall. 

Koses  are  round  my  hair. 
And  my  laugh  rings  as  if  of  all 

1  were  the  sayest  there ; 
And  tell  mc,  if  ^mid  these  around. 
Lighter  word  or  smile  be  found. 

But  come  not  on  my  solitude. 

Mine  after-hour  of  gloom, 
When  silent  lip  and  sullen  brow 

Contrast  the  light  and  bloom. 
Which  seem'd  a  short  while  past  to  be 
As  if  they  were  a  part  of  me. 
As  the  red  wreaths  that  bind  my  hair 

Are  artificial  flowers. 
Made  for,  and  only  meant  to  wear 
•  When  amid  festal  hours : 
Just  so  the  smiles  that  round  me  play 
Arc  false,  and  flung  aside,  as  they. 

And  when  the  reckless  crowd  among 

I  speak  of  one  sweet  art. 
How  lightly  can  I  name  the  song, 

Which  yet  has  wrung  my  heart  I 
That  lute  and  heart  alike  have  chords 
Not  to  be  spoken  of  in  words — 

Or  spoken  but  when  the  dew  goes 

On  its  sweet  pilgrimage. 
Or  when  iu  ray  the  moonbeam  i brows 

Upon  the  lighted  page. 
On  which  the  burning  heart  has  pour'd 
The  treasures  of  its  secret  hoard. 

These  are  the  poet's  hours !  oh !  these, — 

Secret,  and  still,  and  deep — 
The  hot  noon  lull'd  by  singing  bees 

Or  the  blue  midnignt's  sleep. 
When  odour,  wind,  and  star,  and  flower 
Arc  ruling,  is  the  poet's  hour. 

But  ill  betide  the  time  when  he 

Shall  wish  to  hear  his  song 
Borne  from  its  own  sweet  secrecy 

On  words  of  praise  along: 
Alas  for  fame ! '  tis  as  the  sun 
That  withers  what  it  shines  upon. 

My  lute  is  but  a  humble  lute. 
Yet  o'er  it  have  been  thrown 

Those  laurel  leaves,  that  well  might  suit 
With  one  of  loftier  tone. 

And  yet  is  there  one  chord  appears 

Unwet  with  sad  and  secret  tears  ? 
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Are  there  not  in  yon  midnight  sky 

Planets,  whose  ruling  sway 
From  our  birth  shape  our  destiny  j — 

Some  that  with  darkling  ray 
In  one  fix'd  mournful  aspect  shine  ? 
Such  natal  star  I  feel  is  mine. 

And  once  my  horoscope  was  read,— - 

They  said  that  I  should  have 
A  brightness  o'er  my  pathway  shed. 

And  then  an  early  grave ; 
Feelings  worn  with  a  sense  their  own. 
As  chords  burst'by  their  own  sweet  tone. 

]  have  one  wish, '  tis  wild  and  vain. 

Yet  still  that  wish  will  be. 
That  i  mishtrest  in  yon  wide  main, 

My  tomo  the  mighty  sea  i 
As  if  at  once  my  spirit  went 
To  blend  with  the  vast  element. 

One  day  I  saw  a  grave  just  made. 

How  drear,  how  dark,  how  cold: 
There  when  the  coffin  had  been  laid, 

Thev  trampled  down  the  mould : 
A  week  more  '  twas  a  step  and  seat 
For  heartless  rest,  and  careless  feet. 

Be  my  death-pillow,  where  the  rock 

Admits  no  mortal  tread- 
No  carved  epitaph  to  mock 

The  now  unconscious  dead ; 
Or  be  my  grave  the  billows  deep. 
Where  the  sun  shines  and  the  winds  sweep.  L.  £.  L« 


RECOLLBCTION9   OF   DR.    PARR,    BY    A    PUPIL. — NO.    HI. 

On  one  occasion,  I  recollect  the  Doctor's  making  the  pupils  get  up 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  during  a  tremendous  thunderstorm.  We 
found  our  preceptor  in  the  library,  smoking  with  philosophical  tran- 
quillity, the  windows  and  door  being  open.  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit 
of  rusty  black,  with  a  large  glazed  cocked*hat  over  his  nightcap. 
After  desiring  us  to  sit  down,  he  gave  us  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  facts  and  discoveries  connected  with  electricity,  Dr.  Franklin's  in- 
vention of  conductors,  &c.  interspersed  with  amusing  anecdotes,  having 
reference  to  the  same  subject.  All  this  time,  Parr  went  on  smoking  at 
intervals,  with  perfect  composure,  whilst  the  rain  fell  down  in  torrents, 
which,  with  the  awful  claps  of  thunder,  and  vivid  flashes  of  lightning, 
produced  a  very  striking  effect  upon  our  minds.  It  was  like  listening 
to  a  disquisition  upon  lava,  near  the  crater  of  Mount  Vesuvius. 

Nothing  could  exceed  my  preceptor's  benevolent  zeal  on  occasions 
where  his  services  as  a  clergyman  were  required  by  the  sick,  the 
oppressed,  or  the  unfortunate,  or  by  the  criminal  sentenced  to  forfeit 
bis  life  to  the  laws  of  his  country.  In  one  instance  of  this  latter  de- 
scription, having  reason  to  suppose  the  evidence  defective,  his  exer- 
tions were  most  active  and  unremitting  to  obtain  a  respite,  which  he 
effected  through  the  late  Duke  of  Portland,  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
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▼ery  eloquent  letter  on  the  subject :  and  he  had  ultimately  the  salis* 
faction  of  procuring,  through  the  same  channel,  a  full  pardon  for  the 
unfortunate  man,  whose  innocence  was  proved  satisfactorily;  and  of 
which  the  Doctor  was  so  convinced,  that  he  took  him  into  his  service 
until  he  had  obtained  another  situation.  It  is  gratifying  to  add,  that 
the  man's  subsequent  conduct  was  such  as  to  justify  the  exertions 
which  were  made  in  his  favour. 

Of  a  similar  description  was  the  conduct  of  Parr,  when  his  friend 
Mr.  Oliver,  an  apothecary  at  Stafford,  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a 
gentleman  who  was  proprietor  of  a  pottery  in  that  neighbourhood, 
and  whose  consent  Mr.  Oliver  had  obtained  to  marry  his  daughter. 
Having  subsequently  refused  to  fulfil  his  promise,  and  having  forbidden 
the  visits  of  Mr.  Oliver,  the  latter  was  so  exasperated  by  the  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes,  that  he  called  upon  the  father  of  the  lady,  and 
upon  hearing  him  repeat  his  refusal,  shot  him  on  tiie  spot.  The  only 
ground  of  defence  on  the  trial  was  the  insanity  of  the  prisoner,  of 
which  the  Doctor  was  so  firmly  convinced,  that  he  strained  every  nerve 
in  his  favour.  But  all  his  exertions  were  fruitless.  The  murder,  in- 
deed, was  effected  with  much  deliberation,  and  after  previously  pur- 
chasing a  mould  wherewith  to  cast  the  bullets.  This  circumstance 
was  fatal.  During  the  interval  between  the  sentence  passed  on  Mr. 
Oliver  and  his  execution,  Parr  visited  him  daily  in  his  cell,  and  re- 
mained with  him  during  the  whole  of  the  night  preceding  the  awful 
catastrophe,  pouring  balm  into  the  wounds  of  his  friend's  afflicted  mind, 
and  preparing  him  by  prayer  and  exhortation  for  another  world.  This 
was  a  subject  to  which  the  Doctor  cduld  never  allude  without  visible 
emotion. 

A  day  or  two  afler  my  first  arrival  at  Hatton,  the  Doctor  took  me 
into  the  library,  and  with  the  utmost  gravity  of  countenance,  said  to 
me,  ''  An  impression  prevails  among  my  servants,  that  my  wine-cellar 
is  haunted  by  a  ghost.  Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  idea  or  not.  But  1  do  know,  that  it  protects 
my  wine ;  and  therefore  I  must  insist  upon  your  never  alluding  to  it 
with  any  levity:" — then,  after  a  pause,  he  emphatically  added,  **  if  you 
do,  you  must  take  the  consequences. — You  understand  me." 

When  I  commenced  my  vocation  of  Amanuensis,  the  Doctor  gave 
me  some  instructions  as  to  the  mode  of  fulfilling  my  duty.  Among 
other  things,  he  desired  me  always  to  spell  honour,  favour,  &c.  with 
the  11 — saying,  **  None  of  your  coxcomical  abbreviations."  In  dictat- 
ing, it  was  always  his  wish  that  I  should  put  him  in  mind  of  any  too 
frequent  repetitions  of  the  same  word,  or  other  instances  of  what  might 
appear  to  me  faults  in  composition,  which  he  would  instantly  correct, 
at  the  same  time  thanking  me  for  my  suggestion.  He  once  introduced 
me  to  a  lady  into  whose  house  he  had  brought  me  as  a  guest,  in  the 
following  manner.  J*  Allow  me.  Madam,  to  introduce  to  you  an  old 
pupil,  whom  I  have  often  flogged,  and  who  is,  I  assure  you,  all  the 
better  for  it." 

Dr.  Parr  used  to  express  his  sentiments  of  his  three  favourite  divines, 
Hooker,  Barrow,  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  follows : — 

Parr's  correspondence  was  so  extensive,  that  the  expense  of  postage 
would  have  been  very  serious,  if  the  letters  received  by  him  had  not 
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been  franked,  as  was  almost  invariably  the  case,  for  which  purpose 
several  of  his  parliameDtary  friends  volunteered  their  services.  His 
own  letters  to  individuals  in  London  were  always  inclosed  in  an  envelope 
to  a  peer  or  member  of  parliament. 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Doctor  attributed  "  The 
Pursuits  of  Literature'  to  Matthias,  yet  I  have  heard  him  say, "  Rennelly 
Sir,  had  a  finger  in  the  pie,"  alluding  to  Dr.  Rennell,  who,  as  my  pre- 
ceptor thought,  entertained  hostile  sentiments  towards  him.  I  recol- 
lect, many  years  ago,  going  with  Parr  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  the 
Temple  Church,  to  hear  Dr.  Rennell,  who  was  master  of  the  Temple, 
preach*  He  took  for  his  text,  '*  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  see  that  in  all 
things  ye  are  too  superstitious,"  which  he  made  the  groundwork  of  a 
violent  philippic  against  the  Roman  Catholicks,  endeavouring  to  prove 
that  their  doctrines  and  principles  necessarily  made  them  atheists. 
Never  shall  I  forget  the  indignant  gestures  of  Parr,  who  sat  with  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  and  myself  in  a  pew  near  the  pulpit.  "  Good 
God,"  he  exclaimed,  "  was  there  ever  before  an  instance  of  a  clergy- 
man delivering  from  the  pulpit  a  discourse,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
show,  that  the  whole  of  Christendom  was  for  upwards  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies under  the  dominion  of  atheism  ?" 

Dr.  Rennell  preached  five  sermons  on  the  abovementioned  text. 
The  four  first  were  a  continued  climax  of  severity  against  the  papists  ; 
and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  the  fiflh  and  last  would  be  the  tie  plus 
ultra  of  vituperation.  Under  this  impression,  the  Temple  church,  on 
the  day  of  its  being  preached,  was  thronged  by  visitors  from  all  parts 
of  the  metropolis,  including  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics. After  the  preliminary  prayer,  the  expectations  of  the  congrega- 
tion were  raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  But  greatly  were  they  disap- 
pointed ;  for  the  sermon  in  question  was  a  mere  milk  and  water  affair  in 
comparison  with  those  which  preceded  it,  the  severity  of  which  Dr. 
Rennell  endeavoured  to  soften  down  as  much  as  possible.  Some  per- 
sons said  at  the  time  that  this  was  in  consequence  of  a  hint  from  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  cabinet.  Speaking  of  a  volume  of  Dr.  Ren- 
nell's  sermons,  Parr  said,  "  There  is  only  one  that  1  like.  It  is  on 
gambling.  That^  Sir,  is  very  fine  indeed.  Rennell  never  wrote  so 
well,  either  before  or  since." 

Having  asked  the  Doctor  his  opinion  of  a  Latin  translation  by  Mr. 
Daniel  French,  the  barrister,  of  the  first  book  of  Telemachus,  which  I 
had  put  into  his  hands  a  few  days  previously,  Parr  said  :  *'  Sir,  it  is  a 
noble  translation,  quite  Ciceronian,  and  worthy  of  a  work  ofFenelon. 
Why  does  not  Mr.  French  continue  it?"  This  was  very  high  praise 
from  my  preceptor,  who  was  extremely  fastidious  as  to  modern  Latin. 
Having  inquired  of  Parr  what  he  thought  of  Milton's  **  Paradise  Re- 
gained," he  replied,  **  I  recollect  one  very  fine  passage."  He  then  re- 
peated the  following  description  of  the  banquet  prepared  by  Satan  for 
our  Saviour  in  the  wilderness. 

''  He  spake  no  dream,  for  as  his  words  had  end. 
Our  Saviour  lifting  up  his  eyes,  beheld 
Id  ample  space  under  the  broadest  shade 
A  table  richly  spread  in  regal  mode. 
With  dishes  piled,  and  meats  of  noblest  sort 
And  savour,  beasts  of  chase,  or  fowl  of  game 
In  pastry  built,  or  from  the  spit,  or  boil'd, 
Gris-amber-steam'd  ;  all  fish  from  sea  or  shore. 
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Freshet,  or  purling  brook,  of  shell  or  fin. 

And  exquisitest  name,  for  which  was  drain'd 

Pontus,  and  Lucrine  Bay,  and  Africk  coast. 

Alas !  how  simple  to  these  cates  compared. 

Was  that  crude  apple  that  diverted  Eve ! 

And,  at  a  stately  sideboard,  by  the  wine 

That  fragrant  smell  diffused,  in  order  stood 

Tall  stripling  youths  rich  clad,  of  fairer  hue 

Than  Ganymed  or  Hylas  ;  distant  more 

Under  the  trees  now  tripp'd,  now  solemn  stood 

Nymphs  of  Diana's  train,  and  Naiades 

with  fruits  and  flowers  from  Amalihea's  horn. 

And  ladies  of  th'  Hesperides,  that  seem'd 

Fairer  than  feien'd  of  old,  or  fabled  since 

Of  fairy  damsels  met  in  forests  wide 

By  knights  of  Logres,  or  of  Lyones, 

Lancelot,  or  Pelleas,  or  Pellenore: 

And  all  the  while  harmonious  airs  were  heard 

Of  chiming  strings,  or  charming  pipes ;  -and  winds 

Of  gentlest  gale  Arabian  odours  fann'd 

From  their  soft  wings,  and  Flora's  earliest  smells." 

"  These  lineB,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  are  perhaps  equal  to  any  thing  in 
Paradise  Lost.  But  in  Paradise  Regained  there  are  very  few  fine 
passages/' 

Parr  often  received  presents  from  his  friends  of  game,  poultry,  &c. 
On  one  occasion  I  recollect  the  arrival  of  a  turkey  and  chine  at 
Hatton,  without  any  intimation  Ironrt  what  quarter  they  came.  The 
Doctor,  after  thinking  a  little  while,  settled  it  in  bis  own  mind  that  they 
were  a  present  from  one  of  his  friends,  who  resided  in  the  county  from 
whence  the  parcel  had  been  sent ;  and  under  that  impression,  wrote 
a  letter  to  him,  in  which  were  these  words : — "  We  feasted  yesterday 
on  your  turkey  and  chine,  which  were  both  excellent ;  and  we  drank 
the  health  of  the  donor  in  a  bumper."  A  few  days  afterwards  Parr 
received  another  similar  present  from  the  individual  above  alluded  to, 
with  a  letter  to  the  following  effect : — *'  My  dear  Doctor,  the  turkey 
and  chine  you  mention  did  not  come  from  me,  1  hope  those  which  I 
now  send  will  prove  equally  good." 

The  Doctor's  pipes  were  generally  presents  from  his  friends.  Mr. 
Peregrine  Dealtry,  in  particular,  used  often  to  supply  him.  Once  he 
received,  at  Hatton,  a  box  of  very  handsome  pipes,  with  a  plume  of 
feathers  on  the  bowl,  which,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  were  a 
present  from  the  Prince  6f  Wales.  The  Earl  of  Abingdon  gave  him 
a  superb  Turkish  pipe.  Trivial  as  the  circumstance  may  be  thought, 
I  will  just  mention,  that  the  Doctor,  when  smoking,  always  held  the 
bowl  of  the  pipe  with  his  finger  and  thumb,  although  the  heat  would 
not  have  been  endurable  by  a  person  unaccustomed  to  that  habit. 

There  are  many  portraits  of  Dr.  Parr.  That  which,  in  my  opinion,  by 
far  the  most  resembles  him,  is  one  of  which  there  is  a  mezzotinto  en- 
graving by  Say.  In  that  portrait  you  have  the  exact  character  of  his 
countenance.     Romney's  and  several  others  are  flattering  likenesses. 

My  preceptor  entertained  an  unfeigned  esteem  for  Dr.  Cyril  Jack- 
son, the  late  Dean  of  Christchurch,  who,  during  the  period  of  his 
presiding  over  that  college,  was  sometimes  called  the  King  of  Oxford  ; 
and,  widi  reference  to  whom,  the  nolo  epucopari  was  literaUy  his  maxim. 
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Parr,  in  speaking  of  ^im,  said, — *'  Sir»  he  made  his  brother  a  bishop : 
but  he  has  himself  refused  two  bishopricks,  and  the  archbishoprick  of 
York/*  On  some  public  occasiooj  the  Dean  preached  what  the  Doctor 
thought  an  ultra-tory  sermon,  before  a  congregation  including  many 
Whigs  of  high  rank.  This  displeased  Parr,  who  said, — *'  If  I  had 
been  near  my  friend  Cyril,  I  would  have  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

"  Non  sat  divisa  sunt^  Dave,  temporibus  tibi/' 

Parr  told  me,  that  he  once  met  in  the  streets  the  late  Archbishop  of 
Narbonne,*  of  whom  he  said, — "  He  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  purple. 
His  port  and  figure  were  majestic.  Sir,  I  was  awed.  He  ought  to 
have  been  Pope."  This  leads  me  to  remark,  that  I  have  heard  Dr. 
Parr  specify  some  of  our  prelates,  who,  as  he  said,  looked  grand  in 
fontificalibus.  He  mentioned  in  particular  Archbishop  Moore,  and 
Bishops  Hurd,  Watson,  and  Bathurst,  and  added,  laughingly,  '*  I  think 

I  look  as  well  as  any  of  them  in  mine.     What  do  you  think, ?'* 

To  say  the  truth,  the  Doctor's  appearance  with  the  sash,  the  cassock, 
and  the  grand  wig,  had  a  very  imposing  effect ;  and  it  delighted  him 
not  a  little  to  be  told  that  this  was  the  case.  Upon  one  occasiooi 
when  sitting  after  dinner  with  Parr  and  two  or  three  very  intimate 
friends,  the  grand  peruke  having  been  adverted  to,  a  wish  was  ex- 
pressed to  have  it  sent  for  from  the  barber's,  who  lived  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  proposal  being  good-humouredly  acquiesced  in  by 
the  Doctor,  we  all  tried  it  on  successively.  When  it  was  put  on  the 
head  of  a  near  relative  of  mine.  Parr  immediately  exclaimed, — '*  Sir, , 
you  look  like  an  archbishop !"  and  every  one  present  agreed  in  the 
same  opinion. 

I  will  now  relate  three  anecdotes  concerning  the  Doctor,  on  the  au« 
thority  of  Mr.  J.  Clayton  Jennyns,t  the  barrister.  The  two  first  are 
highly  characteristic  of  Parr's  manner  in  society.  The  last  relates  to 
a  practical  joke  played  upon  him  by  a  gentleman,  with  whom  he  was 
on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  intimacy  for  many  years. 

Mr.  J.  once  met  my  preceptor  at  the  house  of  the  late  Dr.  Dis- 
ney. After  dinner,  ^perceiving  that  the  Doctor  was  not  disposed  to 
talk,  and  that  the  conversation  flagged^  Mr.  J.  (having  previously 
whispered  to  a  friend  that  he  would  bring  Parr  out)  availed  himself  of 
the  first  opportunity  of  opposing,  with  an  appearance  of  warmth,  some 
opinion  which  the  Doctor  had  just  been  expressing.  Before  Mr.  J. 
had  uttered  many  words.  Parr  interrupted  him,  saying  in  a  loud  voice. 


*  Great  uncle  to  the  present  Viscount  Dillon,  who  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
well-known  Sir  Henry  Lee,  and  proprietor  of  hrs  mansion  and  estate  of  Ditchley. 
The  writer  of  this  article  hopes  that  Lord  Dillon,  in  his  retirement  at  Florence,  will 
steal  au  hour  from  his  metaphysical  lucubrations,  to  be  devoted  to  the  perusal  of 
these  "  Recollections"  of  one,  who  sincerely  hopes  to  sec  him  shortly  residing  at 
his  mansion  of  Ditchley,  which,  with  his  illustrious  ancestor,  have  recently  been 
immortalized  by  the  pen  of  the  author  of  Woodstock.  The  last  sentence  brings  to 
my  mind  another  able  Penn,  whom  Lord  Dillon  will  be  glad  to  see  at  Ditchley,  and 
whose  knowledge  on  genealogical  subjects,  would  qualify  him  for  the  office  of 
Garter  King  at  Arms. 

t  Late  Fiscal  at  Demerara  and  Essequibo.  Mr.  Jennyns  is  the  author  of  several 
very  able  legal  treatises,  the  object  of  which  is  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  our 
penal  code,  and  which  were  often  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  by  the  late 
Earl  Stanhope. 
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but  with  the  utmost  good-humour^ — ^**  Hold  your  tongue— don't  pro- 
voke me — I  *ll  expose  your  ignorance."  Mr.  J.  having  still  persisted,  in 
pursuance  of  his  preconcerted  plan,  the  Doctor  laid  down  his  pipe  very 
deliberately  ;  and,  after  saying,  in  the  way  of  preface,  —  **  Now, 
Jennyns,  I  '11  have  no  mercy  on  you,"  talked  for  a  considerable  time  in 
a  strain  of  animated  eloquence,  which  delighted  the  whole  party,  and 
no  one  more  than  Mr.  J. ;  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  Parr's  speech,  con- 
fessed the  stratagem  which  he  had  made  use  of.  This  did  not  at  all 
offend  the  Doctor,  who  only  said, — ''  Oh^  you  dog  T'  and  having  been 
once  roused,  talked  most  agreeably  during  the  rest  of  the  evening.  * 

The  second  of  the  three  anecdotes  to  which  1  have  alluded,  is  as 
follows : 

At  the  house  of  Mr. ^  in  Grosvenor^square,  where  Mr.  Jennyns 

met  several  persons,  including  Dr.  Parr,  assembled  before  dinner,  in 

the  course  of  conversation,  it  was  mentioned  that  Mr.  ,  whose 

arrival  they  every  moment  expected,  intended  to  study  mathematics ; 
and  it  was  suggested  to  the  Doctor,  who  was  intimate  with  that  gentle- 
nan,  that  it  would  be  a  friendly  action  to  induce  him  to  relinquish  his 
purpose;  upon  which  Parr  exclaimed,  "He  learn  mathematics!  a 
blockhead  !  Leave  him  to  me :  I  '11  crush  the  silly  project."     Shortly 

afterwards,   Mr.  having  made  his  appearance,  rarr  took  him 

into  an  adjoining  apartment,  and  addressed  him  thus,  whilst  the  rest 
of  the  party  were  listening.    *'  1  am  told,  S         ,  that  you  are  going  to 

study  mathematics.     Now,  my  dear  ,  (speaking  in  the  kindest 

tone  of  voice)  you  know,  I  have  the  greatest  regard  for  you.     Indeed,  I 

have  a  sincere  friendship  for  you.      But  you  know,  my  dear  , 

that  you  are  a  fool  1  You  must  be  aware  that  you  are  almost  an  idiot ! 
My  dear  fellow,  if  you  study  mathematics,  you  will  be  a  madman; 
and  I  have  too  much  respect  for  you,  to  wish  to  see  you  in  a  strait 

waistcoat!"       Mr.  appeared  to  be  thunderstruck,  but  took  in 

good  part  the  advice  of  the  Doctor,  who  felt  convinced  that  his  friend 
would  give  up  all  thoughts  of  pursuing  his  mathematical  studies. 

The  practical  joke,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  also  occurred  at  Mr. 
— — 's  house  in  Grosvenor  Square.  Parr  being  there  on  a  visit,  and 
a  warm  bath  having  at  his  request  been  prepared  for  him,  his  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  two  bells  in  the  room  ;  one  of  which,  he  was  told, 
was  for  hott  and  the  other  for  cold  water.     Mr. had,  however, 

*  This  stratagem  puts  me  in  mind  of  an  anecdote,  wbich  I  will  relate  on  the  an- 
tbority  of  the  late  Mr.  Boucbier  Smith.  At  the  table  of  the  highest  personage  in 
the  realm,  many  years  ago,  Mr.  —  (an  elegant  poet  of  illustrious  descent,  and 
who  had  lired  much  in  the  society  of  soTereigos  on  the  Continent)  Introduced  Uie 
subject  of  the  different  constitutions  of  the  Oerman  Principalities,  upon  which  he 
entered  into  an  argument  vrith  his  royal  host,  who,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  •^— 
counterfeited  opposition,  discussed  the  topic  in  question  in  a  very  luminous  and 
able  manner,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  present  (including  Mr.  Bouchier  Smith) 
and  particularly  of  Mr.  — ,  who  candidly  admitted  that  he  had  made  use  of  a 
colloquial  rme  de  guerre,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Information  on  a  topic,  witb 
which  he  knew  the  Prince  to  be  familiar,  and  which  he  knew  not  how  toobialh  in 
any  other  quarter. 

Mr.  Bouchier  Smith  was,  through  his  mother,  of  the  Lowtber  family.  He 
died  a  few  years  ago  at  Croomc,  the  seat  of  the  ITarl  of  Coventry,  who  had  been  his 
schoolfellow  at  Westminster,  and  was  buried  in  the  vault  of  the  Coventry  family. 
He  was  well  known  in  the  higher  circles  of  the  metropolis,  and  was  a  finished  gen- 
tleman, with  grsat  mental  powers. 
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given  orders,  that  upon  the  ringing  of  either  of  the  bells,  a  fresh  supply 
of  Ao/*water  should  be  poured  in.  Parr,  when  in  the  bath,  thinking  it 
too  warm,  immediately  rang,  what  he  had  been  told,  was  the  cold  water 
bellj  and  waited  for  a  minute  or  two,  expecting  the  heat  to  diminish. 
Finding,  to  his  great  surprize,  the  water  hotter  than  before,  and  think- 
ing that  he  had  pulled  the  wrong  bell,  he  rang  the  other  as  hard  as 
possible.  But  this  only  increased  the  evil  by  producing  a  reinforce- 
ment of  hot  water  ;  until  at  length  the  heat  became  so  intolerable,  that 
he  jumped  out  of  the  bath  in  a  passion,  exclaiming,  "Good  God!  do 
they  mean  to  boil  me?" — "No,  Doctor,*'  said  Mr. ,  who  was  lis- 
tening on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  "  1  only  intended  that  you  should 
be  par-boiled." 


ON    A    SA1LOR''s    funeral   AT    SEA. 

Hb  is  not  where  his  fathers  lie. 
He  sleeps  not  where  they  slee|>— 

His  name  a  wreck  of  memory. 
His  dweilin;;-p|ace  the  deep-^ 

Down  mid  unfathom'd  gulfs  he  lies« 

And  ocean's  unveil'd  mysteries. 

For  he  is  gone  where  cave  and  hall 

With  coral  garnished. 
And  darkness  for  their  funeral  pall. 

Receive  the  ocean  dead. 
Where  the  sea-monsters  have  their  home, 
fiut  men  and  sunbeams  never  come. 

Grey  was  the  dawn,  and  not  a  braid 

Curl'd  on  the  billow's  brow. 
While  on  the  deck  the  prayer  was  said 

And  he  was  cast  below. 
Into  the  waveless  glistening  sea 
That  closed  above  him  tranquilly. 

We  watch'd  the  circle  on  the  wave 
.  The  dreary  plunge  had  given. 
And  saw  it  widen  o'er  his  grave^ 

And  pass  away  where  heaven 
Met  the  smooth  waters'  darker  blue 
And  blended  their  ethereal  hue. 

They  wrapp'd  no  shroud  his  limbs  around. 
No  bier  sustain'd  his  form ;  ^ 

About  the  corse  its  bed  they  bound. 
Which,  oft  in  calm  and  siorm. 

The  slumberer  and  the  dreamer  bore. 

Who  now  shall  dream  and  wake  no  more. 

Sicken'd  and  sad  we  turn'd  away 

From  the  sad  sight  of  gloom : 
The  solitude  of  sea  that  day 

Seem'd  but  one  mighty  tomb. 
Burying  all  thoughts  but  thoughts  of  woe*— 
Askmg  who  next  should  plunge  below ! 
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THE    COLLECTOR    OF   CAWNPORE. 

A  Tale. 

Ov  a  fine  dry  morning,  in  the  month  of  December,  just  as  the  early  stiny 
unveiling  his  glory,  had  bc^un  to  absorb  the  dews  and  bathe  the  whole 
landscape  in  spTenaour,  I  arrived  at  the  station  of  Cawnpore.  My  boat  was 
moored  to  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  my  servants  preparing  their  breakfast, 
when  our  attention  was  arrested  by  the  sound  of  a  bu^le,  evidently  at  no 
great  distance.  My  Chusnasse  came  towards  me,  and  said  that  a  review  was 
to  take  place  in  half  an  hour. 

It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  lengthened  description  of  the  cantonment 
of  Cawnpore.  Its  situation  is  almost  destitute  of  natural  beauty,  or  indeed^ 
interest  of  any  kind.  Let  the  reader  fancy  a  huge,  uncultivated,  sandy  plain, 
which,  during  the  period  of  the  hot  winds,  sends  up  into  the  air  vast  clouds 
of  dust,  covering  tne  houses  and  trees,  and  penetraung  even  into  the  interior 
of  the  former,  and  he  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  idea  of  the  general  site 
of  the  place.  The  inhabitants  must  be  inconceivably  annoyed  by  these  sandy 
exhalations,  which  are  known  to  settle  densely  on  tne  very  tables  and  chairs 
within  those  bungalows  most  exposed  to  their  influence.  Directly  across 
the  plain  was  the  evening  drive,  throughout  which  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
object  near  or  in  perspective,  upon  which  the  eye  may  rest  with  pleasure ; 
whilst  the  great  distance  between  the  cavalry  lines  and  those  of  the  infantry, 
deprives  the  officers  of  that  sociability  so  desirable,  and  indeed  necessary  for 
their  comfort.  Nevertheless,  with  all  its  disadvantages,  Cawnpore  is  not, 
to  the  traveller,  quite  uninteresting.  Nature  has  been  careful  to  vindicate 
herself  from  the  charge  of  utter  unprofitableness.  Th^  broad  Ganges  glides 
along  with  smooth  and  steady  pace,  beneath  a  towering  cliff,  overgrown  in 
many  places  with  shrubs  and  flowers.  Upon  the  summit  of  this  barrier  stand 
several  well-built  houses,  dispersed  without  any  regard  to  regularity; — some 
approach  almost  to  the  very  edge  of  the  fM9['j  others  are  considerably  in  the 
back  ground : — ^but  each  possesses  large  gardens  within  its  ornamental  enclosure. 

The  sun  not  having  fully  risen  at  the  time  mv  boat  was  moored.  I  had 
a  delightful  opportunity  of  enjoying  that  slight  breeze  which  seldom  fails^ 
in  India,  to  accompany  the  uprising  of  the  g[reat  luminary,  and  which, 
to  an  European,  is  particularly  agreeable,  investing  all  nature  with  double 
freshness  and  beauty.  On  arriving  at  the  cantonments,  I  found  the  troops 
already  assembled,  and  was  surprised  to  see  so  fine  a  display,  which  was  the 
more  unlooked  for,  as  1  had  received  frequent  accounts  of  the  fearful  altera- 
tion wroueht  by  a  few  hot  summers  in  the  appearance  of  European  forces. 

The  Collector  of  Cawnpore  had  been,  in  other  days,  my  most  confidential 
friend;  and  now,  after  an  interval  of  many  years,  I  found  myself  at  the  place 
wherein  he  resided.  The  anticipated  interview  agitated  as  well  as  interested 
me.  Youth  had  flown  over  our  heads  with  all  its  firesh  and  buoyant  feelings, 
and  wc  had  entered  the  shady  part  of  life's  road.  What  a  variety  of  events 
had  meanwhile  occurred,  of  moment  to  both,  and  calculated  to  modify 
greatly,  if  not  altogether  to  alter,  former  opinions  and  sentiments !  With  a 
portion  of  my  friend's  intermediate  history  I  had  from  time  to  time  become 
acquainted ;  and  it  was  of  a  character  to  excite  a  reasonable  expectation, 
that  1  should  find  him,  not  only  changed  in  person,  but,  in  the  words  of  the 
poet,  a  "  sadder  and  a  wiser  man." 

The  Collector  was  on  the  ground ;  but  so  surrounded  by  natives  both  of 
high  and  low  caste,  who  flocked  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man  of  office, 
that  I  saw  plainly  our  meeting  under  such  circumstances,  would  be  con- 
strained and  embarrassing.  I  therefore  avoided  him  for  the  present;  andj  on 
the  termination  of  the  review,  inquired  my  way  to  his  residence.  Having 
learnt  that  the  master  of  the  house  was  "  at  home,"  1  was  ushered  into  a 
handsome  room,  wherein  breakfast  was  laid,  in  considerable  style,  and  appa- 
rently for  a  large  party.  The  room  was,  however,  empty ;  and  I  paced  about 
for  some  time,  without  having  my  cogitations  in  any  way  disturbed.    At 
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length  my  friend  entered ;  and  the  first  warm  salutations  having  been  ex- 
changed, we  took  seats  irpmediately  opposite  each  other.  "  You  see  a  great 
change  in  rae,  George!"  said  I.  ''But.  so  far  as  I  am  (qualified  to  judge, 
you  are  still  more  altered.'*  The  fact  was,  I  had  left  my  friend  a  fine,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  without  a  grain  of  affectation ;  whilst  the  person  I  now 
addressed  was,  at  all  points,  a  perfect  dandy  I  My  expression  of  countenance, 
as  I  spoke  did  not  escape  him,  and,  in  a  somewhat  subdued  tone,  he  re-» 
plied  : — **  We  are  both  changed,  my  friend ! — but  with  this  difference :  You 
had  a  mind  strong  enough  to  overcome  your  trials — I  had  not.  My  suffer- 
ings have  been  very  great  I"  He  paused ;  and  then  grasping  my  hand  with 
earnestness,  added, — *'  Oh,  could  you  have  come  to  me,  when  I  wrote  en- 
treating you  to  do  so,  I  might  have  been  spared  all  I" 

'•George,"  exclaimed  I,  **  we  will  not  dash  our  first  hour  of  meeting  with 
melancholy:  we  will  breakfast  before  we  go  into  matters  of  interest — but— 
excuse  me — ^you  expect  company."  ^ 

"  No,''  answered  he,  *'  1  shall  admit  no  visitors  while  you  sUv.  The  pre* 
parations  you  see  are  not  more  than  ordinary,  for  I  nave  always  casual 
lookers-in,  and  it  is  my  cue,"  proceeded  he,  smilinzand  sighing  at  the  same 
time,  "  to  keep  a  large  establishment  and  an  open  house — not  to  say,  that 
society  is  to  me  a  blessing !" 

Breakfast  having  been  served  and  removed,  and  the  domestics  haying  re^ 
tired,  the  Collector  fell  into  a  6t  of  abstraction,  which  rendered  it  evident 
that  my  arrival  had  been  the  stimulus  by  which  certain  feelings  of  deep  pain- 
fulness  had  been  awakened  in  his  mind.  He  was  obviously  unhappy,  and 
unable  to  endure  the  contrast  with  former  days,  which  the  presence  of  his  old 
bosom-eompanion  could  not  fail  to  excite.  It  was  plain,  also,  that  in  his 
general  intercourse  with  the  world,  he  was  playing  a  part ;  the  defences  and 
sophistications  of  which  had  fallen  to  the  ground  before  the  consciousness  of 
our  former  unreserved  communion. 

At  length  I  attempted  to  rouse  him  from  this  mood.  He  had  quitted  his 
chair,  and  was  striding  across  the  room  with  hurried  steps,  when  I  arose, 
and  putting  my  arm  within  his,  insensibly  brought  him  to  my  own  pace. 
We  had,  in  this  manner,  taken  a  few  turns,  when  he  abruptly  stopped  ;  and, 
looking  into  his  face,  I  perceived  his  cheeks  overspread  by  a  deadly  paleness. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  with  a  wild  and  desperate  expression,  and  his  whole 
countenance  was  that  of  a  maniac.  "  George  l"  exclaimed  1,  with  a  slight 
emotion  of  fear.  He  did  not  answer:  hut  seizing  a  large  carving-knife  from 
the  tabic,  brandished  it  over  his  head.  Astonishment  at  this  unlooked-for 
scene,  mingled  with  compassion  for  the  chief  actor  in  it,  deprived  me  of  all 
power  of  utterance,  and  I  gazed  on  him  for  a  while  motionless,  until  his 
close  advance  retAinded  me  of  the  danger  of  a  madman's  neighbourhood. 
With  an  instinct  of  self-defence,  llaid  my  hand  on  his  arm,  and  was  about  to 
expostulate,  when,  after  a  loud  and  unnatural  laugh,  he  whispered  in  my  ear, 
"  You  think  me  madl  but  1  am  stilt  sane  enough  to  defend  myself,  by  plung- 
ing this  weapon  deep  into  the  heart  of  the  first  man  who  shall  attempt  to  lay 
a  finger  on  me.  No,  no !  I  have  some  time  before  me  yet-^the  hour  of  dis» 
grace  is  not  arrived !" 

"  Be  not  weak  enough,"  said  I, "  to  suspect  your  true  friend.  There  is  no 
cause  for  alaim.  Sit  down,  and  compose  yourself."  Whilst  I  spoke,  the 
paroxysm  subsided  :  and,  suffering  me  to  take  the  knife  away,  be  threw  him- 
self upon  a  sofa. 

My  interest  was  painfully  excited,  and  numerous  bitter  fancies  swept  across 
my  brain.  I  repeated  to  myself  the  mysterious  expressions,  "  I  have  time 
before  me  yet  /  the  hour  qfdit^race  has  not  arrived /"  These  feelings  at  length 
became  unbearable ;  and  laying  my  hand  On  the  Collector's  shoulder,  to  en- 

Sage  his  attention,  I  addressed  him  thus  :  "  George,  this  meeting  is  a  sad  one : 
0  not  aggravate  its  sadness  by  reserve.    You  surely  do  not— you  cannot — 
doubt  my  sincerity.    Tell  me,  therefore,  the  nature  of  your  apprehensions. 
Tell  me  honestly  why  you  fear,  and  what  you  fear;  and  let  us  see  whether  ^ 
your  peace  of  mind  cannot  be  restored." 
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His  features  graduallj  relaxed,  and  he  appeared  to  feel  sensible  of  his  im- 
petuous error  in  doubting  for  a  moment  my  friendly  intentions.  Tears 
started  into  his  eyes,  and  he  was,  in  fact,  completely  subdued; — after  a  con- 
siderable struggle  he  exclaimed, — "I  am  a  villian,  Charles!  every  way  un- 
worthy of  your  Interest  or  regard.  I  do  not  even  deserve  your  pity,  and  will 
not  ask  it.  Why,  indeed,  should  you  listen  to  my  story?  The  utmost  ex- 
ertions of  your  friendly  nature  would  be  insufficient  to  lighten  my  woes." 

1  used  every  possible  effort  to  calm  a  mind  so  perturbed,  and  succeeded, 
after  some  time,  in  inducing  him  to  disclose  some  of  his  griefs,  though  that 
particular  portion  which  was  calculated  to  throw  a  light  over  the  dreadful 
scene  before  described,  was  not  communicated  until  twelve  months  after, 
when  a  confidential  and  heart-breaking  letter  from  him,  related  fully  the  mis- 
fortunes and  downfal  of  the  Collector  of  Cawnpore. 

Having  made  the  partial  explanation  allude^  to,  my  friend  proceeded  : — 
''  I  am  shortly  to  be  married,  Charles,  to  Charlotte.  She  is  young  and 
amiable,  and  will  restore  cheerfulness  to  my  home,  which  has  of  late  been 
more  dismal  to  me  than  a  prison.  My  father,  indeed,  will  not  easily  forgive 
me  for  marrying  again  :**  and,  after  a  pause,  he  muttered  shudderingly,  *'  but 
his  curse  will  be  upon  me  ere  long,  whether  I  disobey  him  in  this  mstance 
or  not — so  no  matter."  Then  resuming  his  former  tone,  he  continued  :— 
"It  will  protract  my  fate,  by  deceiving  enemies  as  well  as  friends  with  regard 
to  my  circumstances.  The  splendour  of  the  preparations  for  my  wife's  recep- 
tion has  already  been  of  service  : — and  if  1  can  prevail  on  -^—  to  lend  me 
a  few  thousands  more  (meaning  rupees),  all  will  do  well  for  a  few  years^  by 
which  time  my  father  may  be  appeased,  and  assist  me — and — " 

"George,"  said  1,  interrupting  him  somewhat  indignantly,  "you  are 
indeed  an  altered  man.  What!  systematically  keep  up  a  show  which  your 
real  means  do  not  warrant !  And  recollect  your  former  marriage : — the  feel- 
ings of  love,  and  hope,  and  admiration,  you  lavished  on  her  who  deprived  you, 
by  her  shameless  conduct,  of  happiness,  your  father's  regard— nay,  almost  of 
^our  reason.  Will  vou  again  risk  your  peace,  by  a  union  with  one  of  whom 
you  confess  yourself  to  know  little,  and  who  probably  only  assents  to  your 
proposal  on  account  of  your  high  situation  as  collector,  and  may  plunge  you 
deeper  into  debt  by  extravagance  ?  At  all  events,  as  an  honourable  man, 
you  surely  cannot  propose  to  her  without  confiding  the  state  of  your  circum- 


stances." 


"  You  cannot,"  answered  he,  "participate  in  my  feelings,  and  therefore  are 
incapable  of  giving  me  advice.  J  nave  a  part  to  play,  and  will  not  flinch  from 
it,  though  all  the  fabled  Furies  were  let  loose  upon  me."  After  a  pause,  he 
added,  "  Stay  with  me  a  few  days ;  I  will  introduce  you  to  Charlotte,  and 
you  shall  find  that,  in  society,  1  am  quite  another  man.  You  must  forget," 
proceeded  he,  with  a  smile,  the  joyless  expression  of  which  went  to  my  heart, 
"  that  you  have  been  behind  the  curtain,  and  remember  only  your  old  asso- 


ciate." 


"  Forgive  me,"  said  I,  after  some  hesitation,  **  for  not  complying  with  your 
request.  W*hile  you  entertain  your  present  views,  1  cannot  be  of  service 
to  you,  except,  perhaps,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view ;  and  1  will  not  remain 
a  regretful  specutor  of  plans  which  I  do  not  approve,  and  which  I  believe  to 
be  prejudicial  to  your  best  interests.  Promise  me,"  I  continued,  "  that  you 
will  abandon  these,  and  unite  earnestly  and  candidly  with  your  father  (whose 
co-operation  1  will  vouch  for)  and  myself,  in  our  efforts  to  release  you  from 
your  embarrassments,  and  to  render  your  services  beneficial  to  your  family, 
and  I  will  readily  accede  to  your  wishes." 

He  seemed  for  a  while  struck  with  the  seriousness  of  my  manner;  and  I 
'watched  with  no  slight  interest  the  shades  of  expression  which  chased  each 
other  across  his  intelligent  face.  But,  alas  1  the  chain  was  too  deeply  ri- 
veted ;  and  he  at  lensth  said  firmly,  seeking  as  it  were  a  plausible  pretext  for 
his  pertinadty,— "  No!  never — never,  while  I  live,  will  I  desert  Charlotte! 
J  know  she  loves  me ;  1  am  engaged  to  her :  and  though,  God  knows,  I  am 
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bad  enough^  I  wUl  not  add  lo  other  atrocities  the  deceptioa  of  a  confiding 


woman/' 


"  Deception!  George:  are  you  not  about  to  deceive  her  still  more  pain- 
fully I  Is  she  not  ignorant  of  the  state  of  jrour  affairs?  Be  honest  enough, 
I  conjure  you— at  least  be  honest  enough  to  set  her  right  on  this  head.  If 
she  really  loves  you,  your  circumstances  will  be  of  minor  importance,  and 
she  will  have  nothing  to  reproach  you  with  hereafter." 

"  I  cannot/'  replied  he.  *'  As  soon  as  I  am  known  to  be  involved,  I  am 
nobody:  my  credit  will  cease,  and  my  only  means  of  support-^ihe  collecior- 
ship  or  this  place — will  be  withdrawn.  I  cannot,  Charles:  it  is  impossible. 
Do  not  urge  it ;  for,  I  repeat,  nothing  shall  influence  me  to  alter  my  deter- 
mination.   I  am  undone — miserable  1  but  I  deserve  all.'' 

The  dead  silence  which  ensued  was  broken  in  upon  by  a  servant  knocking 
at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  and  delivering  a  note  lo  his  master.  1  rose,  took 
my  hat,  and  told  the  Collector  that,  purposing  to  leave  Cawnpore  on  the  mor- 
row, I  would  call  again  in  the  evening  to  bid  him  farewell. 

I  rushed  impetuously  into  the  open  air,  sprang  upon  my  hbrse,  and  felt 
relieved  by  finciing  myself  again  surrounded  by  the  gay  and  bright  element. 
My  heart  was  oppressed  unspeakably  by  the  scene  I  had  gone  through,  and 
the  bitter  disappointment  I  had  expenenced.  Whom  had  I  expected  to  meet  ? 
A  valued  and  honourable  friend,  saddened,  perhaps,  by  a  conflict  with  the 
world,  but  still  pure  and  worthy.  What  had  I  found  ?  A  broken-si/irited 
criminal — (for  the  fact  >va8  too  plain  1) — seeking  to  hide,  by  contemptible  fop- 
pery, the  writhings  of  a  conscience  not  yet  callous,  and  to  perpetuate  an  un- 
natural show  of  prosperity  by  vile  means.  "  Is  it  possible,"  thought  I,  "  that 
he  has  converted  to  nis  own  purposes  the  funds  officially  entrusted  to  him  V 
By  a  strong  exertion  of  self-command  I  repressed  the  idea.  He  had  acknow- 
ledged the  having  received  assistance  from  a  Native,  and  to  this  circumstance 
I  clung  with  a  sort  of  desperate  hope,  seeking  rather  to  attribute  George's 
ravings  to  a  disordered  intellect,  than  to  give  them  the  interpretation,  alas, 
too  obvious.  I  was  startled  from  these  speculations  by  feeling  the  lash  of  a 
whip  across  my  shoulder.  I  turned  sharply  round,  to  see  from  whom  this 
familiar  salutation  proceeded,  and  saw  the  Collector  riding,  or  rather  walking 
his  horse  close  behmd  mine. 

"  You  were  thiukingof  me,  Charles !"  said  he;  "and  I  have  followed  to 
prevent  your  good  heart  being  unnecessarily  distressed.  Now  promise  me 
two  things:  first,  that  vou  wUlcome  back  to  tiffin,  and  secondly,  that  you 
will  think  no  more  of  this  morning's  folly.  I  have  my  dark  moments,  and 
regret  that  you  should  have  arrivedat  a  time  when  my  mind  has  been  un- 
usually irritated.  Do  not  refuse  to  shake  hands  with  me ;"  and  on  looking 
up,  I  uerceived  George's  held  out. 

"  You  need  not  fear  my  estrangement,''  said  I,  mournfully,  giving  him  my 
hand ;  "  you  have  nothing  to  fear  from  me:  but  I  cannot  easily  forget  what 
has  grieved  me  more  than  I  can  express;  and  1  both  pity  and  condemn  your 
want  of  virtuous  resolution." 

My  horse.'s  head  v/as  once  more  turned  towards  the  Collector's  residence ; 
and  as  we  entered  the  gate,  he  again  entreated  me  to  dismiss  the  subject  for 
ever. 

"  To-night,"  observed  he,  "  this  house  will  be  a  scene  of  merriment.  I 
have  a  ball,  and  Charlotte  is  to  see  the  establishment,  of  which  she  will  soon 
be  mistress,  to  the  best  advantage.  Every  thing  will  be  gay  and  splendid  ^ 
and  1 — yes  I — shall  appear  happy." 

We  entered  the  room  where  tiffin  was  laid ;  and  bein^  too  deeply  afflicted 
to  speak,  I  walked  for  a  while  to  the  bow-window  which  looked  out  upgn 
the  compound  *,  a  treat  only  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  cold  season :  for  during 


*  That  part  of  an  estate  in  India  immediately  surrounding  the  house. 


^ 
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the  summer  months  the  Venetian  doors  are  obliged  to  be  closed  all  day  to 
keep  the  house  cool,  glass  being  a  great  source  of  heat. 

liffin  having  been  despatched^  we  resumed  our  seats  over  the  (ire. 
George's  mind  was  calmer  at  this  moment  than,  as  I  had  reason  lo  think, 
for  many  a  day  before  or  after.  He  shook  me  warmly  by  the  hand,  over  and 
over  again,  assuring  me  that  his  spirits  that  evening  would,  for  once,  be  real. 
Our  conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  Sirdar,*  who  came  to  remind  his 
master  that  it  was  time  to  dress.  He  quitted  me,  saying  that  he  had  ordered 
an  early  tH^-h^Ute  dinner  for  us,  and  I  was  left  to  pursue  the  train  of  my  re- 
flections alone.  The  singular  situation  of  my  friend  engrossed  my  wnole 
thoughts,  except  when  they  reverted  to  the  kindred  subject  of  his  intended 
bride.  Poor  Cnarlotte !  thought  I,  like  too  many  of  your  sex,  vanity  must 
have  induced  you  to  accept  the  hand  of  a  man  double  your  age,  with  an  im- 
paired constitution  and  a  young  family,  merely  because  he  can  put  you  at 
the  head  of  a  dashing  establishment.  The  golden  dream  wtil  vanish  after  a 
few  years — ^it  may  be  after  a  few  short  months — and  show  you  a  deceiver,  per- 
haps a  madman,  for  your  husband  1 

Dinner  was  now  announ<%d,'  and  partaken  of  without  one  word  having 
fallen  from  either,  beyond  the  mere  ceremonies  of  the  table;  at  lenzth,  after 
the  whole  of  the  servants  had  retired,  and  nearly  one  chillumf  had  oeen  ex- 
hausted, '*  I  am  about  to  leave  you,"  said  1,  "perhaps  forever.  Do  not 
sufi'er  me  to  go  hence  with  a  heavy  heart.  Promise  me  faithfully  t]iat  you 
will  act  as  every  honest  man  should  do,  and  not  plunge  the  lady,  to  whom 
you  are  engaged,  blindfold  into  misfortune." 

His  countenance  underwent  many  changes,  and  his  heart  must  surely  have 
trembled  whilst  he  gave  me  the  required  pledge,  and  swore  the  thing  tie  in- 
tended not.  Oh,  George,  too  true  was  your  own  assurance  of  your  being  a 
fallen  man  i 

The  Collector  of  Cawnpore  was  the  son  of  a  man  of  family  and  fortune, 
whose  manners  were  haughty  and  unconciliating,  and  who  sought  to  gain 
his  son's  confidence  by  iniimidating  rather  than  winning  him.  From  this 
it  resulted,  that  when  the  young  man  found  himself,  on  his  arrival  in  India, 
freed  from  parental  control,  he  naturally  enough  fell  into  that  course  of  ex- 
travagance and  dissipation,  too  commonly  taken  by  Europeans  sent  out  to 
seek  their  fortunes  on  the  Beneal  establishment.  It  must  at  the  same  time 
be  admitted  that  he  did  not  neelect  the  cultivation  of  abilities  naturally  good, 
and  of  a  talent  for  business,  which  ultimately  gained  him  the  lucrative  post 
he  held.  He  married  early  in  life,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  friends, 
one  of  those  young  Englisnwomen  with  whom  the  Calcutta  market  is  gene- 
rally well  stocked,  and  who,  as  their  whole  object  is  matrimony,  proceed, 
when  no  opportunity  presents  itself  at  the  principal  settlements,  to  the  remote 
cantonments  up  the  country.  Here  they  nnd  no  difficulty  in  making  matches, 
which,  formed  with  little  or  no  previous  acquaintance  between  the  parties, 
seldom  turn  out  otherwise  than  ill.  My  poor  friend  was  particularly  unfor- 
tunate. The  lady  he  married  was  pleasing  in  person,  but  weak,  and  ulti- 
mately criminal  m  her  conduct,  tor  a  long  while  his  devotion  to  her  in- 
duced him  to  hesitate  in  believing  what  to  the  eyes  of  others  was  sufficiently 
obvious;  but  at  length  the  fatal  truth  became  manifest  that  the  chosen 
partner  of  his  joys  and  sorrows  had  betrayed  him,  and  they  were  separated. 

During  this  period  of  distress,  his  father's  heart  relented,  and  he  behaved 
to  the  Collector  with  preat  kindness.  He  had  the  children  of  his  unfortu- 
nate son  sent  to  him  in  England,  and  educated  them  liberally ;  but  at  the 
sanae  time  signified  to  their  father  his  decided  wish  that  he  should  never 
a^ain  (if  opportunity  offered)  tempt  his  fate  by  contracting  a  second  marriage, 
without  the  express  sanction  of  his  parent. 

The  Collector,  after  having  led  for  some  time  a  solitary  life,  extended  the 
hand  of  forgiveness  to  his  errmg  partner.     He  stated  his  sole  motive  in  doing 

•  Valet, 
t  A  preparation  of  tobacco  held  in  the  cop  of  a  lioogger  pipe. 
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ihia  to  be  regard  for  the  reputation  and  feelings  of  his  children*    The  experi-* 
ment  was,  however,  as  may  be  imagined,  a  vain  one.    It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  trace  the  steps  by  whicn  this  woman  graduated  in  vice:  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  one  instance  of  misconduct  followed  another,  and  that  it  soon  became 
necessary  she  should  again  quit  the  sanctuary  of  her  husband's  roof.     My 
friend's   wretchedness  was  now  complete.    He  became  silent  and  lonely, 
avoiding  all  society,  and  appearing  to  cherish  the  grief  which  was  corroding 
his  bosom.    Sorrow,  however,  as  has  been  often  said,  destroys  in  the  end 
either  the  sorrower  or  itself;  and  the  Collector  at  length  shook  oif  the  gloom 
which  had  settled  over  his  character.    Pride  and  indignation  seemed  to  take 
the  place  of  grief,  and  he  made  a  manly  resolution  to  dismiss  the  humiliating 
subject  from  his  mind.     But  the  method  was  a  mistaken  one  by  which  he 
essayed  to  accomplish  this.     Instead  of  rational  company  and  occasional  re- 
laxation, he  passed  at  once  into  a  vortex  of  gaiety  and  extravagance.     He  had 
contracted  a  pernicious  idea  that  the  infamy  of  his  wife  had  reflected  a  stigma 
upon  him,  and  that  his  society  was  held  in  light  repute.    This  notion,  once 
entertained,  was  madness,  and  produced  the  fruits  of  madness.     He  sought 
to  conciliate  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  to  this  end  no  expense  what- 
ever was  spared.    A  series  of  the  most  costly  parties  was  given  at  his  house ; 
a  large  establishment  of  servants  was  of  course  superadded.     Champagne  and 
claret  were  distributed  with  as  much  profusion  as  if  they  had  been  water; 
and  the  young  officers  and  other  thoughtless  persons  about  the  cantonments 
w^ere  delighted  ivith  the  opportunity  of  constantly  feasting  and  carousing  at 
the  expense  of  the  Collector,  whose  real  friends  looked  on  with  compassionate 

gravity,  while  such  as  were  inimical  to  him,  scrupled  not  to  give  vent  to  the 
itterest  sarcasms. 

{To  be  concluded  in  our  next."] 


POPULAR    FALLACIES. 

Tiat  a  $ulky  temper  is  a  misfortune, — We  grant  that  it  is,  and  a  very 
serious  one — to  a  man's  friends,  and  to  all  that  have  to  do  with  him  ; 
bat  fvhether  the  condition  of  the  nian  himself  is  so  much  to  be  de- 
plored, may  admit  of  a  question.  We  can  speak  a  little  to  it,  being 
ourself  but  lately  recovered — we  whisper  it  in  confidence,  reader — out 
of  a  long  and  desperate  fit  of  the  sullens.  Was  the  cure  a  blessing  ? 
The  conviction  which  wrought  it,  came  too  clearly  to  leave  a  scruple 
of  the  fanciful  injuries — for  they  were  mere  fancies — which  had  pro- 
voked the  humour.  But  the  humour  itself  was  too  self- pleasing,  while 
it  lasted — we  know  how  bare  we  lay  ourself  in  the  confession — to  be 
abandoned  all  at  once  with  the  grounds  of  it.  We  still  brood  over 
wrongs  which  we  know  to  have  been  imaginary;  and  for  our  old 

acquaintance,  N s»  whom  we  find  to  have  been  a  truer  friend  than 

we  took  him  for,  we  substitute  some  phantom  —  a  Caius  or  a  Titius — 
as  like  him  as  we  dare  to  form  it,  to  wreak  our  yet  unsatisfied  resent- 
ments on.     It  is  mortifying  to  fall  at  once  from  the  pinnacle  of  neg- 
lect ;    to  forego  the  idea  of  having  been  ill -used  and  contumaciously 
treated  by  an  old  friend.     The  first  to  aggrandise  a  man  in  his  own 
conceit,  is  to  conceive  of  himself  as  neglected.     There  let  him  ^x^  if 
he  can.     To  undeceive  him  is  to  deprive  him  of  the  most  tickling 
morsel  witlun  the  range  of  self-complacency.     No  flattery  can  come 
near   it.     Happy  is  he  who  suspects  his  friend  of  an  injustice ;  but 
suprenaely  blest,  who  thinks  all  his  friends  in  a  conspiracy  to  depress 
and  undervalue  him.     There  is  a  pleasure  (we  sing  not  to  the  profane) 
far  beyond  the  reach  o£  all  that  the  world  counts  joy — ^a  deep,  enduring 
satisfaction  in  the  depths,  where  the  superficial  seek  it  not,  of  discon<* 
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tent.  Were  we  to  recite  one  half  of  this  mystery,  which  we  were  let 
into  hy  onr  late  dissatisfaction,  all  the  world  would  be  in  love  with  dis- 
respect ;  we  should  wear  a  slight  for  a  bracelet,  and  neglects  and  con- 
tumacies would  be  the  only  matter  for  courtship.  Unlike  to  that  mys- 
tical book  in  the  Apocalypse,  the  study  of  this  mystery  is  unpalatable 
only  in  tlie  commencement.  The  first  sting  of  a  suspicion  is  grievous ; 
but  wait— out  of  that  wound,  which  to  flesh  and  blood  seemed  so  diffi- 
cult, there  is  balm  and  honey  to  be  extracted.  Your  friend  passed 
you  on  such  or  such  a  day, — having  in  his  company  one  that  you  con- 
ceived worse  than  ambiguously  disposed  towards  you, — passed  you  in 
the  street  without  notice.  To  be  sure  he  is  something  short-sighted  ; 
and  it  was  in  your  power  to  have  accosted  him.  But  facts  and  sane  in- 
ferences are  trifles  to  a  true  adept  in  the  science  of  dissatisfaction.     He 

must  have  seen  you ;  and  S ,  who  was  with  him,  must  have  been 

the  cause  of  the  contempt.     It  galls  yon,  and  well  it  may.     fiut  have 
patience.   Go  home,  and  make  the  worst  of  it,  and  yon  are  a  made  man 
from  this  time.     Shut  yourself  up,  and — rejecting,  as  an  enemy  to  your 
peace,  every  whispering  suggestion  that  but  insinuates  there  may  be  a 
mistake — reflect  seriously  upon  the  many  lesser  instances  which  you 
had  begun  to  perceive,  in  proof  of  your  friend's  disaffection  towards 
you.     None  of  them  singly  was  much  to  the  purpose,  but  the  aggre- 
gate weight  is  positive ;  and  you  have  this  last  affront  to  clench  them. 
Thus  far  the  process  is  any  thing  but  agreeable.     But  now  to  your  re- 
lief comes  in  the  comparative  faculty.     You  conjure  up  a]l  the  kind 
feelings  you  have  had  for  your  friend ;  what  you  have  been  to  him, 
and  what  you  would  have  been  to  him,  if  he  would  have  suffered  yon  ; 
how  you  defended  him  in  this  or  that  place ;  and  his  good  name — bis 
literary  reputation,  and  so  forth,  wi^s  always  dearer  to  you  than  your 
own  !     Your  heart,  spite  of  itself,  yearns  towards  him.     You  could 
weep  tears  of-  blood  but  for  a  restraining  pride.     How  say  you  ?  do 
you'uot  yet  begin  to  apprehend  a  comfort?  some  allay  of  sweetness  in 
the  bitter  waters  ?     Stop  not  here,  nor  penuriously  cheat  yourself  of 
your  reversions.     You  are  on  vantage  ground.     Enlarge  your  specu- 
lations, and  take  in  the  rest  of  your  friends,  as  a  spark  kindles  more 
sparks.     Was  there  one  among  them,  who  has  not  to  you  proTed 
hollow,  false,    slippery  as  water?     Begin  to  think  that  the  relation 
itself  is  inconsistent  with  mortality.     That  the  very  idea  of  friend- 
ship, with  its  component  parts,  as  honour,  fidelity,  steadiness,  exists 
but  in  your  single  bosom.     Image  yourself  to  yourself,  as  the  only 
possible  friend  in  a  world  incapable  of  that  communion.     Now  tbe 
gloom  thickens.     The  little  star  of  self-love  twinkles,  that  is  to  en* 
courage  you  through  deeper  glooms  than  this.     You  are  not  yet  at  the 
half  point  of  your  elevation.     You  are  not  yet,  believe  me,  half  sulky 
enough.     Adverting  to  the  world  in  general,  (as  these  circles  in    tbe 
mind  will  spread  to  infinity)  reflect  with  what  strange  injustice  you  have 
been  treated  in  quarters  where,  (setting  gratitude  and  the  expectation 
of  friendly  returns  aside  as  chimeras,)  you  pretended  no  claim  beyond 
justice,  the  naked  due  of  all  men.     Think  the  very  idea  of  right  and 
fit  fled  from  the  earth,  or  your  breast  the  solitary  receptacle  of  it,  till 
you  have  swelled  yourself  into  at  least  one  hemisphere ;  the  other  being 
the  vast  Arabia  Stony  of  your  friends  and  the  world  aforesaid.       T^o 
grow  bigger  every  moment  in  your  own  conceit,  and  the  world    to 
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lesMn ;  to  deify  yourself  at  the  expense  of  your  species ;  to  jadge  the 
world — this  is  the  acme  and  supreme  point  of  your  mystery — these  the 
tlrue  Pleasures  of  Sulkiness.  We  profess  no  more  of  this  grand 
secret  than  what  ourself  experimented  on  one  rainy  afternoon  in  the  last 
week,  sulking  in  our  study.  We  had  proceeded  to  the  penultimate 
point,  at  which  the  true  adept  seldom  stops,  where  the  consideration 
of  benefit  forgot  is  about  to  merge  in  the  meditation  of  general  in- 
justice--when  a  knock  at  the  door  was  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the 
very  friend,  whose  not  seeing  of  us  in  the  morning  (for  we  will  now 
confess  the  case  our  own),  an  accidental  oversight,  had  given  rise  to  so 
much  agreeable  generalization  !  To  mortify  us  still  more,  and  take 
down  the  whole  flattering  superstructure  which  pride  had  piled  upon 

neglect,  he  had  brought  in  his  hand  the  identical  S ,  in  whose 

fkvoiiT  we  had  suspected  him  of  the  contumacy.  Asseverations  were 
needless,  where  the  frank  manner  of  them  both  was  convictive  of  the 
injurious  nature  of  the  suspicion.  We  fancied  that  they  perceived  our 
embarrassment ;  but  were  too  proud,  or  something  else,  to  confess  to 
the  secret  of  it.  We  had  been  but  too  lately  in  the  condition  of  the 
noble  patient  in  Horace  : 

Qui  se  credebat  miros  audire  tragcedos. 

In  vacuo  istus  sessor  plausorque  theatre—  ' 

and  could  have  exclaimed  with  equal  reason  against  the  friendly  hand 
that  cured  us — 

Pol  me  occidistis,  amicij 
Non  serv&stis,  ait;  cui  sic  extorta  voluptas, 
JEt  demptus  per  vim  mentis  gratissiuius  error. 

Elia. 

CHARACTER    OF    THE    REAL   YANKEES;    WHAT    THEY    ARE 
SUPPOSED    TO    BE,    AND    WHAT    THEY    ARE. 

The  people  of  Europe  and  the  people  of  America  never  mean  the  same 
people,  when  they  speak  of  the  Yankees.  They  misunderstand  each  other 
continuallv  therefore,  if  an  allusion  be  made  by  either  to  the  habits  or  cha- 
racter of  the  real  Yankee. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  except  New  England,  the 
<!Ountry  of  the  Yankees,  where  alone  the  name  of  a  Yankee  is  not  a  re- 
proach, you  Bnd  that  the  people  of  every  state  jegard  the  people  of  every 
other  place  lying  to  the  east  or  north  of  their  own,  cither  as  absolute 
Yankees,  or  as  a  sort  of  qualified  Yankees.  Out  of  New  England  the  true 
Yankees  are  always  a  state  or  two  off,  on  the  New  England  side  of  the 
8peaker*fl  own  state  ;  the  people,  whose  territory  touches  upon  his  particular 
place,  are,  in  his  view,  but  a  kind  of  quasi  or  half-Yankees,  a  kina  of  inter- 
mediate race,  between  that  which  he  belongs  to,  and  that  which  he  looks 
upon  as  quite  another  people.  Thus  the  Georaian  considers  the  whole 
population  eastward  of  Maryland  as  the  real  Yanlcees,  and  the  Marylanders 
themselves  as  not  much  better ;  while  the  North  Carolinian  laughs  at  his 
prejudices,  charges  him  with  great  ignorance  of  history  and  geography,  and 
stiffly  maintains  that  the  Mary  lander  is  no  more  of  a  Yankee  than  the 
Georeian  is,  if  you  come  to  that;  adding  with  a  grave,  determined  air,  that 
the  Yankee  territory  does  not  extend,  strictly  speaking,  much  beyond  the 
state  of  New  York,  or  New  Jersey*  or  Delaware,  though  he  is  willing  to 
concede  that  the  Pennsylvanians  do  pass  for  a  sort  of  Yankees,  by  courtesv. 

The  Marylander>  in  his  turn,  laughs  at  the  stupiditv  and  prejudice  of  both  ; 
declares  that  such  nicknames  are  exceedingly  unworthy  of  a  great  free  people  i 
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•that  national  antipathies  are  unbecoming  and  mischievoua ;  that  the  Yankee 
tribe»  whose  misfortune  it  is,  more  than  their  faulty  so  to  have  been  born, 
should  never  be  reminded  of  the  ctrcumstanee  except  in  a  friendly  way,  ai 
when  you  speak  of  the  "  Hartford  Convention,"*  the  *'  Blue-iights"  of  Con* 
necticut,f  &c.  -,  and  that  after  all,  they  are  not  half  so  bad,  let  people  say 
what  they  like,  as  they  are  represented  to  be. 

But,  however  the  inhabitants  of  America  may  diflFer  about  the  situation, 
boundaries,  or  esttent  of  the  real  Yankee  territory,  they  agree  (all  except  the 
real  Yankees  themselves)  that,  be  the  real  Yankees  where  they  may,  they 
<ure  a  nation  altogether  made  up  of  travelling  preachers,  travelling  school- 
masters, and  travelling  doctors ;  of  dealers  in  horn-combs,  tin-ware,  wooden- 
clocks,  |>epperm in t- water,  blue-clay-indigo,  and  Hingham  ware ;  and  of 
itinerant  shopkeepers,— all  of  whom  are  eternally  going  forth  from  their 
native  territory,  into  the  more  fertile  regions  of  the  South,  but  are  never 
«een  to  return,  whatever  hardship  or  disappointment  occurs  to  them. 

They  believe  too,  such  of  the  American  fieople  as  are  not  Yankees  (except 
by  courtesy,  as  we  have  said  before,  on*account  of  their  pranks  in  trade)  that 
the  New  England  folks,  the  genuine  Yankees,  or  such  ot  them  as  do  not  mi- 
grate like  the  herring  and  swallow  tribes,  nor  wander  about  over  all  the  land 
can  reach,  like  the  Arab  and  Tartar  hordes,  are  altogether  employed  as  the 
getters-up  and  instigators  of  all  the  "  trickery,"  which  the  migrating  part  of 
their  population  utter  and  live  by,  abroad,  together  (by  the  by)  with  certain 
other  materials  for  traffic,  not  so  much  in  demand  away  from  the  sea- 
board, such  as  a  peculiar  shipping,  which  they  are  supposed  to  build  by  the 
rod,  and  saw  off  *'  to  order;"  shoes,  which  they  not  only  make,  but  sell  by 
the  bushel  ;J  cod-fish,  beef,  shingles,  pork,  and  spermaceti ;  and  that  they 
have  a  language  of  their  own,  much  loftier  than  the  every-day  English  of  the 
mother-country. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  the  southern  people,  such  the  opinion  of  the  western 
eople  of  Amenca,  as  to  their  New  England  brethren.  But  the  New  £ng- 
anders  themselves  have  quite  a  different  idea  of  the  matter.  They  believe, 
in  the  simplicity  of  their  hearts— and  being  sorely  provoked,  at  any  time,  will 
betray  their  belief,  in  spite  of  all  their  guardedness — that  the  Yankee  character 
is  a  compound  of  the  greatest  probity^  wisdom,  courage,  soberness,  and  saga- 
city ;  that  the  religion  of  the  Yankee  people  is  purer,  their  piety  more  un- 
questionable and  assured,  their  political  knowledge  more  profound,  their 
morality  better  established  througnout  every  branch  of  their  social  economy, 
than  the  religion,  piety,  political  knowledge,  or  morality,  of  any  other  people 
under  heaven. 

They  believe  too,  the  Yankees  or  New  Englanders,  and  so  do  a  large  ma- 
jority of  their  countrymen,  that  Harvard  University,  at  Cambridge,  near 
Boston,  the  chief  city  of  New  Ens^land,  is  the  first  English  utiiversity  in  the 
world ;  that  the  North  American  Review  (published  at  Boston)  is  the  ablest 
work  of  the  sort  in  the  world  ^  and  that  the  people  of  New  England  (them- 
selves) are  the  only  people  now  living,  who  speak  pure  English,  except  per- 
haps, here  and  there,  a  remarkably  well-educated  Englishman  or  Irishman. 

They  believe  too  (we  speak  of  them  as  a  people)  that  their  southern  con- 
federates are  little  better  than  a  race  of  libertines,  cock-fighters,  slave-drivers, 
sabbath -breakers,  gamblers,  and  racers;  given  up  to  duelling,  "cock-tail," 

*  The  Hartford  Conveatton.  It  was  at  Hartford,  a  small  city  of  Connecticut, 
ooe  of  the  New  England  states,  that  the  convention  met,  which  led  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  late  war  with  Great  Britain.  « 

t  Blue-lights.  They  do  say  that,  when  Commodore  Hardy  lay  off  New  tendon, 
Connecticut,  in  the  war  of  1812-15,  the  people  ashore  communicated  with  him,  by 
a  signal  made  with  blue-lights.  The  story  is  untrue,  hut  the  New  Englanders  are 
twitted  with  it  still. 

t  Women's  shoes  are  made  by  the  bushel,  at  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a  town 
where  the  manufactures  of  America  may  be  said  to  have  originated. 
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Itnd  ''  mint^sliug/'*  without  either  principle,  industry,  cooiQon  sentfe  of 
common  honesty ;  dcriders  of  religion,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  setters  at 
uouxht  of  all  the  solemnities  which  their  Maker  is  held  to  require  at  th^ 
hands  of  his  children ;  very  much  to  be  pitied,  and  altogether  a  standing 
monument  of  his  miraculous  forbearance. 

Such  1  affirm  to  be  the  opinions  of  the  people  in  the  United  States  of 
North  America  concerning  each  other ;  such  the  idea  which  the  Yankees 
have  about  their  high-spinted,  high-minded  brethren  of  the  South;  and  such 
the  idea  that  all  who  are  not  Yankees  have,  concerning  the  people  of  the 
New  England  or  Yankee  territory. 

The  New  Englanders  believe,  as  do  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  Ame- 
rica, in  the  nearly  absolute  perfection  of  the  American  character ;  but,  while 
the  former  hold  themselves  to  be  the  only  fair  specimens  of  that  character, 
the  latter  consider  them  as  a  reproach  to  it.  The  |)eople  every  where  in  the 
United  States  of  America  believe  that  the  nations,  all  except  this  their 
mother-country,  are  in  a  state  of  barbarism  ;  but  this  they  rank  immediately 
after  themselves  in  the  scale  of  worth,  and  always  in  the  following  order: — 
English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh.  They  pay  no  regard  whatever  to  the 
colonies. 

The  Continental  powers  occupy  pretty  much  the  same  level,  except  that, 
in  one  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  warm  hereditary  feeling  of  obligation 
toward  the  French,  for  their  assistance  in  the  day  of  the  Revolution,  which 
is  rather  more  than  enough  to  neutralize  the  natural  hereditary  antipathy  of 
their  English  blood  toward  the  same  people — ^a  people,  by  the  way,  who  are 
supposed  by  all  but  the  learned  and  polite,  the  votaries  of  true  science  and 
the  men  of  the  world,  every  where,  not  only  in  America  but  here,  to  be 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether  composed  of  dancing-masters,  barbers,  cooks  and 
confectioners — living  wholly  upon  wretched  soup,  sour  wine,  chopped-meat, 
and  the  hinder  parts  of  bull-frogs,  which  the  very  women  of  the  country  de- 
vour while  the  fore  parts  are  crawling  about  with  a  continual  quiver— cir- 
cumstances which  account  for  the  fact,  well  known  to  every  body,  that 
French  babies  are  never  still ;  that  they  begin  to  hop,  skip,  and  pirouelle  of 
themselves,  before  other  babies  are  able  to  go  alone  ;  that  if  they  could  have 
their  own  way,  they  would  take  to  the  water  as  soon  as  they  were  born,  like 
so  many  web- fooled  %vater-fowl ;  that  they  learn  to  swim  very  early  in  soup 
maigre,  and  that  they  wear  little  ivorjr  guillotines  hung  round  the  neck  with 
a  pale  blue  ribband,  to  keep  them  quiet,  while  they  are  cutting  their  teeth. 

fiy  the  great  body  of  the  Americans,  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch,  between 
whom  no  distinction  is  made,  are  put  after  the  French ;  but  by  a  few  of  the 
New  Yorkers  and  a  few  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  they  arc  put  before,  not  only 
the  French,  but  every  other  people,  the  said  New  Yorkers  being  the  children 
of  (he  Dutch,  and  the  said  Pennsylvanians  being  children  of  the  Germans, 
fiy  the  great  body  of  the  Americans,  however,  the  Germans  and  the  Dutch  of 
Europe  are  believed  to  be  not  only  one  people,  but  prodigious  eaters,  and  pro- 
digious drinkers  into  the  bargain,  able  to  endure  any  degree  of  heat  from  a 
store,  and  addicted  to  sleeping  and  smoking  for  ever.  Then  follow  the 
Italians^  who  are  thought,  in  America,  to  be  altogether  given  up  to  intrigue, 
idolatry,  assassination,  music,  opera-houses  (which  they  translate  tc;orA:-houses) 
moonlight,  gondolas,  guitars,  mal  ariot  and  very  blue-skies :  the  Spaniards,  who 
are  all  very  poor  and  very  proud,  old  Castilians,  every  one  of  them,  or  dons  or 
grandees,  at  the  least,  of  unspeakable  gravity,  large  black  eyes,  long  toledos, 
great  blue  cloaks  and  furious  mustachios :  the  Russians,  about  whom  the  peo- 
ple in  the  New  World  are  in  much  perplexity,— believing  them  to  be  (under  the 
rose)  little^  better  than  a  tribe  of  the  white  bear  family,  which  began  to  walk 
altogether  on  two  legs,  and  to  shave  themselves  like  other  people,  about  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  whose  decree  on  that  subject  everybody  has  heard 

*  Two  kinds  of  liquor  prepared  io  the  South. 
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of  in  America,  while  their  Emperor  is  eayofficio  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Peace  Society,  a  lover  of  republicans,  and  a  ^ver  of  superb  diamond 
rings,  the  value  of  which  every  boay  knows  in  America. 

About  the  rest  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  the  people  of  the 
New  England  territory,  and  of  course  the  people  of  the  rest  of  the  United 
Republics,  know  very  little,  and  care  less ;  whatever  may  be  thought  here 
and  there  by  the  descendants  of  this  or  that  particular  nation  abroad,  as  by 
the  children  of  the  Swedes  in  the  Delaware,  ot  their  forefathers  in  Europe. 

It  is  very  true  that,  among  the  native  New  Englanders,  a  multituae  of 
these  primitive  notions  are  wearing  away,  like  the  religion  of  their  obstinate, 
severe,  inflexible  progenitors,— of  which  indeed  these  very  prejudices  were  a 
part ;  and  that  among  the  population  of  the  Atlantic  frontier,  from  Louisi- 
ana to  Maine,  beside,  other  heresies  that  have  lecently  been  heard  of,  to  the 
consternation  of  the  orthodox  and  avowed  amazement  of  all  the  interior  and 
back  states,  are  some  that  have  to  do  with  the  character  of  other  nations 
abroad :  such,  for  example,  as  that  the  English  are  a  great  and  wise  people, 
however  absurd  a  part  of  their  behaviour  towards  America  may  appear;  the 
Scotch,  a  warm-hearted  people,  notwithstanding  their  frugality,  tneir  sober- 
ness, and  their  phlegm  ;  the  Irish,  a  tolerably  discreet  people,'  when  they  are 
not  permitted  to  have  their  own  way  altogether;  the  French,  a  high-minded 
chivalrous  people,  addicted  as  much  to  profound  philosophy,  as  to  frog-soup, 
if  not  more  so,  wise  and  cheerful,  ana  less  profligate  by  far  than  they  are 
reported  to  be  by  those  with  whom  they  have  been  at  war,  age  after  age ; 
that  the  Germans  are  full  of  poetry  and  full  of  power,  as  remarkable  for  simpli- 
city as  for  affectation,  for  unaflected  sensibility  as  for  unprofitable  pathos  and 
horror,  complicated  music,  and  amazing  erudition  ;  that  the  very  Spaniards  are 
much  more  to  be  respected  than  pitied  or  despised  after  all ;  and  thai  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  nay,  that  all  the  nations  of  all  the  earth  are  silently 
undergoing  a  change  of  inconceivable  importance  to  the  whole  human  family. 

This  revolution  of  sentiment  is  attributable  partly  to  the  multitude  of 
newspapers  in  America, — more  than  a  thousand  of  which  are  in  circulation 
through  every  part  of  the  country,  and  are  found  wherever  you  go;  and 
partly  to  the  territorial  situation,  and  prodigious  extent  of  the  Republican 
Confederacy,  which  at  some  point  or  otner  is  always  in  a  state  of  communi- 
cation with  every  part  of  the  globe,  receiving  intelligence  by  a  thousand 
rivers,  and  by  every  wind  that  blows,  and  immediately  circulating  it,  by  the 
aid  of  a  thousand  papers,  over  the  whole  twenty-five  separate  communities, 
which  makeup  the  federal  Association. 

Besides  this,  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  surrounded  by,  incorpo- 
rated with,  or  descended  from  almost  every  nation  of  the  earth.  '  Here  they 
have  the  Spaniards  for  a  frontier,  there  the  British  ;  here  the  unsubdued 
Indians  melting  into  the  confederacy,  or  vanishing  from  before  its  path,  and 
there  a  great  multitude,  who  but  the  other  day  were  Frenchmen  and  Spa- 
niards, following  their  example  *,  here  the  children  of  Germans,  adhering  still 
to  the  habits  and  language  ot  their  forefathers,  and  there  a  colony  of  Swedes, 
or  Fins,  or  Dutch — all  incorporated,  or  being  incorporated,  into  the  sisterhood 
of  republics,  fortunately  for  the  more  charitable,  neighbourly,  and  comfortable 
feelings  of  the  heart,  in  that  happy  proportion,  which  serves  to  neutralize 
prejudice,  and  correct  misrepresentation,  without  exciting  fear,  hatred,  or 
animosity;  for,  if  you  throw  a  small  number  of  strangers  into  a  far  country, 
among  a  powerful  people,  they  have  so  much  to  risk  and  so  little  to  gain  by  a 
contrary  deportment,  that  their  manners  are  always  conciliatory,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  create  a  partial  regard,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  have  proceeded  :  but  if  you  multiply  their  numbers,  and 
augment  their  power,  they  are  encouraged  to  strife,  and  are  pretty  sure  to 
make  not  only  themselves,  but  their  country,  and  the  very  name  of  their 
country  hatecf. 

Happily  for  America,  the  strangers  upon  her  soil  have  never  borne  such  a 
proportion  to  her  native  people,  as  to  admit  of  furious  contention  for  so  much 
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IS  a  day  or  an  hour,  so  that  we  may  rattonallv  hope  for  a  speedy  and  complete 
orerthrow  of  these,  and  of  all  other  nattooaf  pr^udices  which  can  materially 
interfere  with  or  narrow  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  between  all  the 
political  families  of  the  earth,  now  that  the  work  has  gone  so  far,  in  America 
—in  America,  I  say ;  for  in  that  country  there  are  no  very  long  perpetuated  ani- 
mosities to  be  offered  up.  In  Europe,  it  is  not  so-^afier  ages  of  war,  such  a 
thing  as  the  speedy  overthrow  of  national  prejudice  here  cannot  be  hoped  for. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  it.  All  the  states  of  Europe  have  been  at  war, 
one  with  another,  for  centuries ;  each  in  her  turn  has  been  humbled,  or 
wronged,  or  beaten  by  a  warlike  or  treacherous  neighbour ;  and  the  descend- 
ants of  a  wronced  or  humbled,  or  beaten  ancestry,  are  slow  to  forgive  and 
forget,  especially  if  they  are  within  the  reach  of  that  very  neighbour.  The 
proof  we  see,— -the  feud  is  perpetuated  in  Europe.  The  war-gauntlet  passed 
down,  age  after  age,  from  father  to  child,  so  that  whenever  a  good  opportu- 
nity for  retaliation  occurs,  the  trumpet  of  battle  is  heard  again,  sounding 
through  all  her  proud  cities  and  overpeopled  shores.  Every  nation  of  Europe 
is  kept,  moreover,  in  a  state  of  jealous  and  irritable  preparation: — she  sleeps 
npon  her  arms. 

Not  so  with  America.  She  has  nothing  to  fear  from  a  warlike,  or  crafty, 
or  ambitious  neighbour,  and  as  little  from  those  who  are  beyond  sea,  unless 
they  should  confederate  for  the  destruction  of  her  people,  who  are  getting 
a-head  of  their  pursuers  every  day,  and  will  soon  be  out  of  their  reikch ;  a 
people  who  are  spreading  and  multiplying  on  every  side,  and  forti^ing  them- 
selves, day  by  day,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific— empire  after  empire 
springing  up  to  overshadow  them  in  the  solitude,  or  taking  root  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  their  refu^.  It  will  soon  be  with  every  part  of  both  Americas, 
even  as  it  now  is  with  a  part  of  North  America.  There  will  be  nothing  but 
a  family-quarrel  to  forgive;  and  however  bitter  that  may  be  now,  it  will  be 
forgotten  after  a  fewv years,  while  the  groundwork  of  national  regard  will  be 
getting  stronger  and  stronger  every  hour.  Such  is  the  case  now  with  the 
Anglo-American  States ; — their  quarrel  with  the  mother-country  was  made 
up  lon^  and  long  ago.  What  have  they  to  do  with  national  prejudices  there- 
fore? They  never  had  a  serious  war  but  with  one  peoplef  and  to  that  %'ery 
people  they  are  indebted  for  their  language,  their  literature,  and  their  laws, 
for  their  government,  their  religion,  their  very  character  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  How  much  for  one  people  to  owe  to  another  people !  Their 
first  war  was  a  war  of  emancipation — a  war  which  it  is  not  nard  for  the 
emancipated  to  forgive,  nor  even  for  the  other  party,  when  they  perceive  that 
the  result,  however  it  may  have  been  accelerated  for  a  few  years,  and  however 
it  may  have  been  provoked,  was  inevitable ;  and  the  second  was  a  war,  of 
which  it  may  be  enough  to  observe,  that  all  parties  are  ashamed  of  it  now. 

So  is  it  with  the  United  States  of  British  America  ;  so  will  it  be  with  the 
United  States  of  Spanish  America.  Is  it  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  call  upon 
them,  to  have  done  for  ever,  and  speedily,  with  national  prejudice  ? — with 
what  they  have  no  cause  for —no  occasion  for  ?  It  were  but  a  small  sacrifice 
for  America— it  were  a  great  one  for  Europe  to  make. 

But,  still,  apart  and  awaj  as  they  are  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  Ame- 
ricans have  not  a  few  prejudices  and  partialities  which  appear  to  be  incorpo- 
rated into  the  very  blood  and  substance  of  their  being.    Are  they  to  be 
reproached    with  it^  however  sorry  we  may  still  be  when  their  earliest 
fathers — men  whose  tombs  are  yet  green  by  the  way-side — men  who  were 
alive  but  the  other  day,  learned  all  that  they  ever  knew  out  of  books,  wherein 
a  variety  of  mischievous  associations  were  perpetually  occurring  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  whoje  communities,  and  where  certain  epithets  of  reproach  were    > 
so  invariably  found  connected  with  certain  words,  that  they  came  to  be  inse- 
parably associated  in  the  thoughts  of  the  reader,  till  after  a  time,  it  was  quite    | 
as  natural  for  him,  if  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  Frenchman,  a  Dutchman,    j 
or  an  Italian,  to  sa^  the  fro2-eating^  powdered,  dipping  Frenchman,  or  the    , 
stupid,  sleepy,  smoking  Dutcnman,  or  the  jealous,  cowardly  1  talian,  as  it  was    > 
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•for  him  if  he  had  occasion  to  speak  of  Alfred,  or  Sampson,  or  Caesar,  toia^ 
the  great  Alfred,  the  strong  Sampson,  or  the  brave  Caesar. 

Would  the  British  complain  of  this?  Let  them  go  to  North  America, 
and  observe  how  their  fathers,  or  at  any  rate,  the  British  ancestry  of  the 
present  Anglo-Americans,  contrived  to  instil  and  perpetuate  every  one  of  these 
vei7  national  prejudices  with  which  the  people  of  America  are  charged. 
Here,  in  one  part  of  the  country,  you  find  the  English  walnut,  and  the  French 
walnut;*  there)  in  another,  the  English  clover,  and  the  French  clover; 
here»  the  English  mocking-bird,  and  the  French  mocking-bird ;  there  the 
English  gooseberry,  and  the  French  gooseberry ;  but,  everywhere,  in  every 
case,  that  which  is  called  English  is  the  superior,  and  remarkable  for 
beauty  or  virtue,  while  that  which  is  called  French  is  inferior,  and  either 
sickly,  degenerate  or  useless.  But  why  ?-— why } — Because  the  English  had 
the  naming  of  whatever  they  found,  in  these  parts  of  America. 

Would  that  this  were  a  suitable  occasion  for  inquiring  into  the  wisdom, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  humanity,  of  nick-naming  whole  neighbourhoods  or 
whole  nations,  either  on  the  stage  or  off,  in  picture-books  or  story-books,  in 
poetry,  or  ballads,  or  sea  songs.  Ridicule,  if  it  be  sharp,  is  never  a  thing  to 
forgive ;  and  what  ridicule  is  therie  so  sharp  as  a  nick-name,  or  what  so  ex- 
.asperating  ?  There  is  no  answer  for  it  among  men — why  should  there  be 
among  nations ?*-but  ridicule,  haired,  or  absolute  war&re. 
,  But,  having  shown  what  the  real  Yankees  are  supposed  to  be,  not  only  by 
themselves,  but  by  their  countrymen,  it  may  be  well  to  show  what  they  are; 
/or,  indeed,  they  are  not  well  understood  any  where. 

They  are  the  Scotch  qf  America, — Like  the  Scotch,  they  are  outwardly  cold, 
severe,  and  selfish,  inwardly  true,  steady,  and  about  as  warm  as  people  who 
are  brought  up  to  be  just  before  they  are  generous,  ever  are.  Like  the 
Scotch  too,  they  are  shrewd,  sensible,  inquisitive,  siucere,  frugal,  and  hard- 
working. Like  the  Scotch  too,  they  are  an  educated  people— educated  as  a 
people,  m  the  substantial  parts  of  education,  to  such  a  decree  as  to  fit  them, 
for  all  the  common  duties  of  life.  And  like  the  Scotch,  they  are  grave, 
moral,  and  religious,  to  a  proverb. 

At  a  people,  tbiiey  have  more  political  knowledge  (because  they  have  more 
need  of  it,  having  so  much  political  power)  and  more  newspaper  knowledge, 
than,  perhaps,  any  other  people  on  earth,  not  excepting  the  English  them- 
selves, who  have  more  than  the  Scotch.  As  a  people  too,  they  speak  a  better 
fngiish,  odd  as  it  may  appear,  and  laughed  at  as  they  are  for  saying  so,  than 
any  other  body  of  people  existing  on  our  earth.  Still,  however,  as  a  people, 
they  are  neither  statesmen,  scholars,  nor  sinkers  nor  writers  *  and  tneir 
every-day  language  is  so  altered,  here  by  a  puritanical  tone,  there  by  the  rapi- 
dity and  vivacity  of  their  articulation,  which  is  like  that  of  one  who  is  about 

I        to  be  overbid  or  overreached  in  a  bargain,  as  to  appear  hke  bad  English. 

I  There  is  not  a  man  of  their  whole  number  so  ignorant  as  the  moltitudes  of 
Europe;  hardly  a  man,  that  you  would  be  willing  to  put  among  the  boors, 
the  rustics,  the  peasantry  or  the  provincials  of  three-fourths  of  Europe  ;  but 

,  then  they  do  not  abound  in  very  superior  men, — they  have  but  here  and 
there  one  who  would  be  qualified  for  companionship  with  the  first  men  of 
Europe.     More  they  will  nave;  but  just  now  their  chief  men  are  but  soli* 

,       tary  stars  iu  the  great  sky  of  their  country. 

,  'yl^^y  have  all  the  Scotch  hardihood,  the  Scotch  probity,  and  a  good  share 

I  of  the  Scotch  forbearance,  or  submissiveness,  which  they  call  resignation,  up 
to  the  point  where  submission  is  no  longer  proBtable ;  but  nothing  of  the 
Sir  Archy  or  the  Macsycopbant,— sketches,  by  the  way,  which  we  hold  to  be 
a  caricature  of  individuals,  not  of  a  nation,  a  caricature  not  of  the  Scotch 
people,  but  of  Scotch  men.  The  Yankees  are  to  a  proverb  a  "  moral  aud  re* 
ligious  people."  They  are  obstinate,  persevering,  and  old-fashioned  in  all 
their  ways  of  thinking  and  acting;  frugal,  yet  prone  to  a  sort  of  old-^glish 
hospitality.  They  are  capable  of  any  thing,  if  prepared  early;  but  in  general 
are  deficient  in  warmth,  refinement,  enthusiasm,  delicacy,  and  fine  pecu* 
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iunty  of  temper.  They  are  chiefly  remarkable  abroad^  for  their  great  good 
sense,  their  industrv,  their  plain  aealing»  their  equable  temper,  their  perse-, 
verance,  their  sound  practical  morality,  cool  courage,  and  variety  of  resource 
after  the  overthrow  of  any  hope  whatever.  The  true  Yankee  is  never  dis- 
couraged. 

Of  him,  as  of  the  Scotchman,  if  caught  young,  much  may  be  made ;  any 
thing  indeed  but  a  very  fashionable  man,  or  that  which  is  mdeed  a  gentle- 
man, just  now.  The  native  New  Hnglander,  or  the  genuine  Yankee,  is  un« 
teachable  so  far — he  wants  the  profligate  ease,  the  well-bred  graceful  promp- 
titude, the  superb  self-possession,  the  very  instinct  of  gentility,  which  the 
native  male  of  a  more  southern  latitude  is  born  to — the  art,  m  a  word,  of 
trifling  gracefully,  every  where,  at  all  times,  in  all  places^  with  an  air  which 
nothing  can  ever  discompose,  and  a  look  which  it  were  vain  to  describe. 

The  New  Englander  is  not  sufficiently  tall,  or,  when  tall  enough,  is  too 
broad  over  the  snoulders,  too  stiff,  and  much  too  sturdy,  ever  to  acquire  the 
proper  undulation  for  a  balUroom  or  a  drawing-room.  His  carriage  every 
where  is  that  of  one  who  would  be  out  of  place  in  the  world  of  high  fashion, 
who  could  not  breathe  freely  in  the  atmosphere  of  courts ;  and  if  he  should 
happen  to  get  there,  he  is  apt  to  become  too  wise  and  much  too  thoughtful 
for  the  occasion ;  sure  to  behave  like  one  who,  at  the  same  time,  is  too 
awkward  and  too  conscientious  for  the  people  about  him,  too  grave  and  too 
absurd  for  the  elezant  hypocrisies  of  high  life.  He  cannot  look  people  in 
the  face,  bow,  smile,  squeeze  their  hands,  and  swear  that  he  is  glad  to  see 
them,  while  in  his  heart  he  is  wishing  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea; 
nor,  if  you  were  to  talk  with  him  for  ever,  such  is  the  stupidity  of  the  animal, 
would  you  be  able  to  make  him  perceive  that  such  behaviour  is  either  expe-  ^ 
dient,  or  wise,  or  manly. 

"^  To  give  the  character  a  decided  shape— if  you  are  on  the  look-out  for  a 
friend — ^a  friend  that  will  stick  by  you  through  good  report  and  through  evil 
report,  so  long  as  you  are  able  to  satisfy  him,  wnatever  the  world  may  say — ^a 
friend  of  few  words  and  of  plain  words,  who  will  prove  his  friendship,  when- 
ever there  is  need  of  moral  proof>  as  few  other  men  would,  though,  to  prove 
his  impartiality,  he  would  oe  sure  to  abuse  you  behind  your  back  for  that 
which  he  would  forgive  in  another,  and  before  your  face,  for  that  which  he 
would  approve,  were  he  not  your  friend ; — if  you  are  on  the  look-out  for 
friendship  like  this,  and  are  willing  to  wait  a  year  or  two,  or  an  age  or  two,- 
as  the  case  may  be,  until  you  deserve  it;  or  if  you  have  occasion  for  a  hearty 
steadfast  foe,  one  who  will  be  sure  to  keep  you  at  work  ni^ht  and  day,  for  the 
rest  of  your  life, — the  "  Genuine  Yankee,"  the  cold,  upright,  square-looking 
native  New  Englander  is  your  man.  So  too,  if  you  are  in  search  of  a  deep 
theologian,  a  severe  critic,  a  profound  lawyer,  a  general  (for  defending  you), 
a  statesman,  a  mathematician,  a  husband,  who,  however  much  he  may  re- 
spect and  love  you  in  a  serious  way,  wilt  be  sure  to  forget  you  are  a  woman 
every  day  in  the  week  and  every  hour  in  the  day,  if  you  behave  like  a  fool — 
nay,  though  you  are  not  half  his  age,  though  you  married  for  love,  and  are 
the  mother  of  his  one  child;  or  if  you  are  in  search  of  a  wife,  who  will  have 
her  own  way,  however  dear  you  may  be  to  her,  whenever  she  believes  it 
her  duty  to  have  her  own  way — ^go  to  New  England. 

But,  if  you  are  in  search  of  a  pulpit  orator,  a  cheerful  critic,  an  advocate, 
a  general  (for  ovemining  a  neighoour),  a  politician,  a  poet,  a  speaker,  a  friend 
who  willfifight  for  you,  on  a  week's  acquaintance,  without  asking  wherefore, 
fight  for  you  to-day  and  with  you  to-morrow ;  a  husband,  who  will  worship 
you;  a  mistress — or  a  wife  like  a  mistress,  to 

**  Love  thee  whatever  thou  art  ;*' 
or  even  to  look  at  you  in  your  old  age, 

**  As  the  sun  flower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 
The  same  look  that  she  tnrn'd  when  he  rose." 

If  you  are  in  search  of  men  or  women  like  these,  don't  go  to  New  England. 
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Go  to  the  extreme  north  (in  America)  for  a  great,  logical  reasoner ;  to  the 
extreme  souths  for  a  rhetorician  :  to  the  north,  or  midway,  for  an  ambassador 
to  such  a  people  as  the  British  ;  to  the  south  for  an  ambassador  to  any  of  the 
v^  courts  of  Europe:  to  the  north  for  a — but  enoueh. 

The  notions  of  the  people  here  concerning  the  native  New  England  cha- 
racter, the  genuine  Yankee,  are  very  droll.  They  are  persuaded  here  (the 
body  of  the  people  I  mean)  that  all  North  America,  mcludtng  the  West 
Indies,  if  not  South  America,  is  crowded  with  a  sort  of  colonial  population ; 
that  America  is  a  part  of  the  world,  whereto  their  own  British  government 
has  forborne  to  ship  convicts  for  a  while — perhaps  out  of  compassion  for  the 
convicts  themselves,  who  are  known  to  thrive  oetter  at  Botany  Bay  and  at 
New  South  Wales.  They  are  persuaded,  moreover,  that  the  Americans  are 
all  Yankees  ;  that  they  are  a  coloured  people,  neither  white  nor  black  ;  that 
they  speak  and  write  a  language  of  their  own ;  that  they  are  descended  partly 
from  the  Native  Indians,  partly  from  kidnapped  Negroes,  and  partly  from  the 
transported  felons  of  Europe,  whose  variety  of  character  and  complexion 
have,  to  be  sure,  been  gradually  improving  for  a  century  or  two  by  inter- 
marriages ;  and  that  they  are  all  of  them  sugar-planters,  or  tobacco,  or  coffee, 
or  cotton,  or  rice,  or  indigo  planters,  or  growers  of  cod-fish^  beef,  pork,  and 
whale-oil. 

Others  entertain  a  more  favourable  idea  of  the  American  charaAer,  though 
in  every  case  they  confound  it  with  the  Yankee  character,  which  is  no  more 
the  national  character  than  the  Scotch  or  the  Irish  is  the  national  character 
of  the  British  ;  others,  who  live  in  the  larger  sea-ports  or  manufacturing 
towns  of  Great  Britain,  where  they  see  a  multitude  of  White  Americans 
every  year,  who  speak  and  write  very  much  as  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
do  :  others,  who  belong  to  this  or  that  side  of  the  House,  have  a  particular 
faith  about  America,  as  they  have  about  every  other  part  of  our  earth,  and 
are  familiar  enough  with  her  history,  though  not  with  her  biography— with 
her  outlines,  thoueh  not  with  her  details.    Then  there  are  a  multitude  of 
men,  whose  re^ara  for  America  is  always  in  proportion  to  their  hatred  of 
British  expenditure ;  and  who,  whenever  a  new  tax  or  a  new  loan  is  talked 
of,  go  a  little  out  of  iheir  way  to  learn  how  such  things  are  avoided  o%'er  sea. 
There  is  yet  another  class — the  very  few — a  small  but  a  thriving  class,  who 
regard  the  behaviour  and  prospects  of  their  younger  brethren  afar  off  witl/a 
laudable  and  serious  joy — the  people  of  North  America,  though  a  headlong, 
youthful,  warm-hearted  vain  people,  as  worthy  of  their  parentage;  the  States 
of  North  America,  as  a  part  of  the  English  household  of  empires — the  strong 
progeny  of  the  strong  men  of  Great  Britain.    A  multitude  more,  who  know 
little  or  nothing  about  America,  but  believe,  in  spite  of  all  they  hear,  that  it 
is  the  land  of  promise,  where  any  body  may  live  happier  and  grow  richer 
without  labour,  than  he  could  elsewhere  with  labour; — a  land  where  every 
body  may  keep  a  gun,  a  horse,  and  a  dog ;  shoot  where  he  pleases,  and  what 
he  pleases ;  pay  no  tithes,  no  taxes  ;  dine,  if  he  will,  three  times  a  day  on 
roast  beef  and  fowl ;  vole  for  whom  he  likes,  and  have  whom  he  likes  for  high- 
sheriff — a  privilege  not  to  be  overlooked,  where  the  duties  of  hieh-sheriff  are 
'  what  they  are,  in  America,  by  those  who  have  to  go  abroad  for  their  health ; 
and  ^et  to  be  a  great  landed  proprietor,  a  general,  a  judge,  or  a  governor,  if 
nothing  better,  whenever  he  may  happen  to  be  that  way  inclined ;  w^ith  a 
few  more — a  very  few,  and  they  are  cniefly  writers,  who  are  very  magnani- 
mous toward  America,  very  charitable  toward  whatever  is  American,  without 
any  true  or  safe  knowledge  of  the  matter,  merely  that  their  steady  dislike  to 
whatever  is  English  may  not  appear  to  proceed  from  either  a  discontented 
spirit,  or  a  bad,  peevish  temper. 

So  much  for  the  opinions  of  the  people  here/  Throughout  the  rest  of 
Europe  the  whole  boay  of  the  North  Americans  are  thought  to  be  any  thing 
but  what  the^  are.  The  Continental  powers  being  rather  afraid  of  British 
power^  especially  on  the  sea,  are  disposed  to  exaggerate  all  the  doings  of 
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America,  whenever  she  has  been  at  war  with  the  mother-country,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  if  a  third  party  were  to  overhear  what  has  been  said  by  them,  he 
would  be  likely  to  suppose  that  the  ten  or  a  dozen  frigates  of  America  had 
swept  the  British  fleet  from  the  ocean — provided  he  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  subject.  So,  too,  in  other  matters,  in  diplomatic  skilly  negotiation, 
&c.,  the  people  of  Europe,  the  writers  of  Europe  rather,  when  they  happen  to 
speak  of  the  dispute  of  the  colonies  with  their  mother,  and  of  the  peace  that 
followed,  are  prodigiously  energetic  in  praise  of  America — she  being  the  enemy 
of  their  enemy.  They  also  confound  tne  American  character  with  the  Yankee 
character.  They  are  altogether  wrong.  The  Yankees  are  the  people  of  New 
England,  and  or  New  England  alone.  They  are  descended,  altogether  from 
the  British.  There  are  few  or  no  foreigners  among  them.  Their  character 
is  more  decidedly  national,  fixed,  and  uniform,  than  that  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  confederacy,  and  their  habits,  looks,  and  mode  of  tninking,  more 
decidedly  English.  They  are,  indeed,  as  peculiar  a  people  as  any  people  of 
Europe ;  and  a  large  majority  of  their  number  have  probably  never  seen  a 
German,  a  Spaniard,  an  Italian,  or  a  Frenchman,  to  say  nothing  of  Swedes. 
Russians,  &c« 

Their  country  (New  England)  is  now  composed  of  the  following  States ; 
namely,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
inont,  and  Maine ;  \he  two  latter  of  which  have  been  produced  by  a  sub- 
division of  territory  since  the  war  of  Independence;  or,  mote  properly,  in 
reeird  to  Vermont,  by  a  recognition  of  territory,  after  the  war. 

The  people  of  the  other  States,  and  particularly  those  of  the  southern 
States  and  western  States,  are  afraid  of  the  New  £nglanders,  and  ashamed 
of  their  character.  The  very  name  of  a  Yankee  is  a  by- word  and  a  reproach 
among  them,  always  more  and  more  latterly  enunciated,  and  more  and  more 
cautiously  applied  (without  proof)  as  you  travel  further  and  further  from  the 
Atlantic  frontier  and  the  territory  of  the  Yankees :  and  after  all,  however  sorry 
we  may  be  for  the  prejudice,  and  however  much  we  may  desire  to  see  it  over- 
come, the  truth  is,  that  they  who  so  regard  the  Yankees,  are  net  very  much 
to  blame ;  for  they  know  nothing  of  them  but  what  they  have  learned  by  the 
fraud  and  **  trickery"  of  the  very  worst  part  of  the  New  England  population  ; 
of  those  who  are  not  able  to  get  a  livelihood  by  hard  work  or  honesty  at 
home,  but  go  abroad  and  live  by  "  swapping"  and  trading— the  Yankee 
cheau  and  the  Yankee  pedlars,  the  latter  ot  whom  bear  about  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  former,  (who  deal  in  produce,  land,  British  goods,  furs,  &c.,) 
that  pickpockets  do  to  forgers  or  Highwaymen.  The  majority  of  Yankees, 
of  all  that  are  ever  seen  by  the  people  of  tne  interior,  south  or  west  of  Mary- 
land, are  a  set  of  sneaking,  cautious,  active,  li^hi-fingered  «  swappers,"  who 
get  rich  in  a  way  that  no  laws  can  provide  tor;  and  who,  being  too  lazy 
for  hard  work,  too  unsteady,  or  too  cunning  for  the  atmosphere  of  New 
England,  have  gone  out  from  among  their  fellow-countrymen,  who  *'  are  up 
to  their  tricks,"  trebly  fortified  by  their  education,  their  long  habit  of  self- 
denial,  comparative  industry,  frugality,  hypocrisy>  and  vigilance,  to  speculate 
with  destructive  power  upon  their  lazy,  Iree-hearted,  careless,  credulous,  and 
extravagant  brethren  of  the  South.  Hence  is  it,  that  the  people  of  the  South, 
after  an  age  or  two  of  exhausting  depredation,  have  come  to  regard  the 
Yankee  people  as  they  do, — Yankee  probity  as  altogether  a  pretence,  and 
Yankee  piety  as  all  a  flam,  a  trick  for  the  road.  What  wonder!  for  the 
psalm-singing  tribe  of  the  North,  who  go  out  against  the  cock-fighting 
tribes  of  the  South  and  West,  with  tin  carts,  jersey  waggons,  switch-tail 
pacers,  and  saddle-bags,  being  either  unable  to  throw  off  their  puritanical  air, 
voice,  and  speech,  or  unwilling  to  throw  them  off,  do  really  go  about  the 
business  of  worldly  thrift  and  absolute  fraud,  precisely  as  the)r  do  about  their 
worship,  singing  through  the  nose  all  the  while,  uttering  their  exhorutions, 
prayers,  and  pills,  counterfeit  money,  drugs,  and  ta}>e,  swapping  watches, 
*•  iruckiog  off"  their  wooden  nutmegs*  wooden  hams,  wooden  clocks,  wooden 
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broad  axe$»  peppermtot-watery  and  patent  medicines,  all  in  the  veiy  tame 
words,  to  the  very  same  tune,  and  with  precisely  the  same  look  of  devout 
gravity. 

Is  it  wonderful,  therefore,  that  the  word  Yankee  has  got  to  be  a  word  of 
reproach,  a  word  of  evil  augury,  a  signal  for  strife,  a  name  to  scare  children 
with,  in  a  part  of  America?  that  after  you  have  passed  the  fdt-headed,  plain- 
hearted,  sober  Dutchman  of  New  York,  the  good,  sensible,  industrious  Ger- 
man of  the  Quaker-state  (Pennsylvania),  the  approach  of  a  tin  cart,  rattling 
away,  up  hill  and  down,  over  stumps  and  over  trees,  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
an  hour,  the  sight  of  a  horse  with  huge  leathern  bags,  and  a  tall,  sc^uare  man 
upon  his  back,  a  bright-yellow  ^irth,  top-boots,  and  a  switch  taii«  is  enough 
to  cause  the  sudden  depopulation  of  a  large  neighbourhood — a  signal  for 
tucking  away  watch-chains,  barring  stable-doors,  and  haltering  up  the  horses  I 

The  truth  is — to  conclude  our  sketch — the  truth  is,  that  the  Yankee  cha- 
racter is  formidable,  unperverted  and  unilluminated,  it  is  remarkable  for  so- 
briety, invincible  steadiness  and  good  faith.  Illuminated,  but  unperverted, 
it  is,  it  may  be,  grand,  calm,  severe,  and  beautiful.  But  illuminated  and 
penerted— or  perverted  alone,  it  is  either  destructive  and  wasting,  or  ihe  per- 
tection  of  rascality.  C.  H. 


STRAWBERRY    HILL,    NO.    II. — BY     LADY    MORGAN.* 

It  was  in  such  pictorial  and  historical  mansions  that  Horace  WaU 

Sole  imbibed  the  desire  of  having  a  Gothic  castle  of  his  own  ;  and  wltli 
is  imagination  full  of  the  proportions  and  traceries  of  Winchester,  the 
fretted  roofs  of  Netley,  the  cross-legged  knights,  and  the  piked-horn 
dames  that  started  from  tombs,  or  walked  ont  of  picture  frame8,f 
he  began  to  look  out  for  a  spot,  where  he  might  found  a  new  school  for 
old  things,  and  arrange  around  hiro  those  objects  so  early  associated 
in  his  mind, — relics  which  the  arts  and  history  of  ages  had  con- 
tributed to  fill  his  crowded  cabinet.  He  at  last  found  a  site,  whereon 
to  place  this  long-built  **  Castle  in  the  air"  of  bis  antiquarian  dreams; 
but  he  neither  sought  nor  found  it  amidst  the  romantic  shades  of  Cum- 
berland, nor  the  old  feudal  territory  of  Yorkshire ;  he  simply  picked  it 
up  accidentally  with  other  bijoux  at  Mrs.  Chenevix's  toy-shop,  (then  the 
petit  Dunkirk  of  London.)  His  own  account  of  the  acquisition  is  too 
pleasant  to  need  an  apology  for  quoting  it. 

"  You  perceive  by  my  date  that  I  am  got  into  a  new  camp,  and  have  left 
mv  tub  at  Windsor.  It  is  a  little  plaything  house,  that  ]  got  out  of  Mrs. 
Chenevix's  shop,  and  is  the  prettiest  bauble  you  ever  saw.  It  is  set  in 
enamelled  meadows,  with  filigree  hedges : 

*  A  small  Euphrates  through  the  piece  is  roHM, 
And  little  fishes  wave  their  wings  in  gold.' 

Two  delightful  roads,  that  you  would  call  dusty,  supply  me  continually  with 
coaches  and  chaises:  barges  as  solemn  as  Barons  of  the  Exchequer  move 
under  my  window :  Richmond  Hill  and  Ham  walks  bound  my  prospect; 
but,  thank  God  I  the  Thames  is  between  me  and  the  Duchess  ot  Queens^ 
berry.  Dowagers  as  plenty  as  flounders  inhabit  all  around,  and  Pope*s  ghost 
is  just  now  skimming  under  my  window  by  a  most  poetical  moonlight.  I 
have  about  land  enough  to  keep  such  a  farm  as  Noah's,  wt^n  he  set  up  in 


*  Cooelnded  from  page  128. 

t  H«  took  the  idea  of  the  picture  walking  out  of  its  frame  in  the  <' Castle  of 
Otranto,*'  from  his  own  picture  of  Lord  Falkland. 
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the  ark  with  a  \iu\t  of  each  kind,  but  my  cottage  is  rather  cleaner  than  I  be- 
heve  bis  was  after  they  Iiad  been  cooped  up  together  forty  days.  The  Che- 
nevixes  had  tricked  it  out  for  themselves;  up  two  pair  of  stairs  is  what  they 
call  Mr.  Chenevix's  library,  faruished  with  three  maps,  one  shelf,  a  bust  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  a  lame  telescope  without  any  glasses.  Lord  John 
Sackville  predecessed  me  here,  and  instituted  certain  games  called  Cricketalia, 
which  have  been  Celebrated  this  very  evening  in  honour  of  him  in  a  neigh- 
bouring meadow.  You  will  think  I  have  removed  my  philosophy  from 
Windsor  with  my  tea-things  hither;  for  lam  writing  to  you  in  all  this 
tranquillity  while  a  parliament  is  bursting  about  my  ears." 

The  little  tenement  so  playfully  described,  had  already  a  fine  antique 
cast  of  character,  and  was  rich  in  all  the  advantages  of  dark  closets, 
and  '*  passages  that  led  to  nothing/'  It  had  been  built  in  1698,  bad 
been  tenanted  alternately  by  a  profane  comedian,  and  a  reverend 
divine — ^for  there,  Talbot  Bishop  of  Durham  had  written  his  Homilies, 
and  Gibber  his  play  of  "  The  Refusal,  or  Lady's  Philosophy."  The  site, 
too,  abounded  in  agreeable  associations,  consonant  to  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  the  elegant  proprietor — the  air  still  breathed  of  Pope,  SwiHt, 
and  Gay ;  the  villas  still  bloomed  where  the  witty  lady  Mary,  the  charm- 
ing Lady  Hervey,  and  "  Grammont's  daughter,"*  had  recently  resided. 
Still  it  must  be  owned,  that^  judged  by  modern  ideas  of  the  picturesque 
in  villas,  by  the  dictum  of  Price  or  Knight,  **the  capabilities"  of 
Strawberry  were  few.  It  wanted  space  and  prospect,  and  sometimes 
made  its  Gothic  reformer  sigh  '*  with  Chute,  that  Battil  Abbey  had  not 
been  to  be  sold  at  Mrs.  Chenevix's  toy*shop  as  Strawberry  was."  Yet 
its  defects,  such  as  they  were,  harmonized  with  the  style  of  the  old- 
English  villa  or  country-house,  whose  high  walls,  deep  moats,  and 
dismal  dipt  hedges  excluded  all  view  but  of  their  own  dreariness. 
Even  the  narrow  dusty  avenues,  and  little  green  lanes,  that  led  to  Straw- 
berry, both  from  Twickenham  and  the  Thames,  were  all  in  keeping ; 
for  such  were  the  "  crack-skull  roads"  leading  to  the  rural  residences 
of  the  great  in  former  times — by-ways  which  obliged  La  superbe 
Hamilton  and  La  belle  Muskerry  to  mount  their  palfreys,  and  jog  on 
behind  their  gentlemen  ushers  on  pillions,  when  they  lefb  the  court  at 
Whitehall  to  visit  their  friends  in  the  country,  or  to  participate  in  the 
gaieties  of  Newmarket  and  **  the  Wells." 

Many  Palladian  palaces,  even  of  a  more  recent  day,  were  chosen 
with  a  view  to  security  and  shelter,  rather  than  to  taste  and  views :  the 
spacious  and  splendid  Mereworth,  "  though  it  had  some  prospect,  was 
built  in  the  centre  of  a  moat,  and  sprinkled  with  little  ponds."  The 
shades  of  Strawberry,  however,  soon  began  to  extend  beyond  their 
original  five  acres.  The  square-built  little  toy-house  swelled  out  more 
nearly  to  the  dimensions  of  a  feudal  mansion,  and  was  angled  into  cabi- 
nets, and  rounded  into  towers,  lengthened  by  galleries,  and  raised  by 
battlements,  and  finally  became  the  repertory  of  all  those  treasures  that 

*  Lady  Stafford.  *'  Madame  de  Mirepoiz  told  me  t*otber  day,  that  she  bad 
koown  a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Grammoot,  an  abbess  in  Lorrain,  who,  to  the 
anbaasadrets's  great  scandal,  was  ten  times  more  vain  of  the  blood  of  Hamilton 
tban  of  an  equal  quantity  of  that  of  Grammout.  She  bad  told  her  much  of  her 
sister  my  Lady  Stafford,  whom  1  remember  to  have  seen  when  1  was  a  child.  She 
used  to  live  at  Twickenham  with  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley,  and  the  Duke  of  Whar- 
ton lived    there ;    she  had    more  wit  than   both  of  them.'* — Correspcndence  rf" 

n.  mapQie. 
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the  taate,  learning,  and  research  of  its  owner  could  rescue  ffom  Ae 
depredations  of  time,  and  the  neglect  of  tasteless  and  high-horn  igno- 
rance. 

"  My  collection'*  (says  Walpole,  in  excuse  for  his  passion  for  huild* 
ing  and  Gothicism)  "  is  too  great  to  be  humbly  lodged."  The  castle, 
however,  as  now  existing,  did  not  raise  its  towers  all  of  a  sudden  like 
those  of  Bagatelle.  It  was  reformed,  at  different  times,  by  alterations 
and  additions  **  to  the  old  small  house.*'  The  library,  and  refectory 
or  great  parlour,  were  entirely  new-built  in  1753;  the  gallery,  round 
tower,  great  cloister,  and  cabinet,  in  1760  and  1761  ;  the  north  bed- 
chamber in  1770 ;  and  the  Beauclerc  tower  with  the  hexagon  closet  in 
1776. 

The  greatest  hold  over  the  imagination,  the  most  powerful  tie 
which  time  in  its  course  lets  fall  upon  the  feelings  and  the  mind,  is 
that  which  comes  of  early  associations ;  and  even  the  book  read,  the 
picture  gazed  on  in  that  epoch  of  life,  when  all  is  seen  decked  in  pris- 
matic hues,  are  never  forgotten,  and  always  over-rated  in  the  fondness 
of  old  recollections.  It  happened  that  at  such  an  epoch,  Strawberry 
Hill  and  the  '*  Walpoliana"  were  the  picture  and  the  book,  to  which  the 
writer  of  this  rapid  sketch  was  indebted,  for  some  of  those  new  and 
delightful  impressions,  which  such  objects  are  calculated  to  make  on 
the  young  and  the  imaginative,  to  whom  pictures  and  books  are  such 
novelties  and  such  enjoyments ;  and  being  then  the  resident  of  an  Irish 
country-house,  where  a  blind  Irish  harper  was  her  magnus  ApoUo^ 
and  the  fadauies  of  Delia  Crusca  her  ne  plus  ultra  of  literary  acquire- 
ment, Strawberry  Hill  and  the  **  Walpoliana"  became  her  Mecca 
and  her  Talmud.  To  visit  Strawberry  Hill  was  a  vow  made  rather  in 
devotion  than  in  hope ;  while  to  peruse  the  works  of  its  master  was  a 
desire  which  time  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  their  delightful 
pages  has  rather  sharpened  than  diminished.  Years  swept  on,  some 
feathered  with  bird  of  paradise  wings,  and  others  heavily  and  slowly, 
like  the  sailing  flight  of  birds  of  less  happy  omen ;  but  still  they  swept 
on,  and  scenes  far  more  distant  and  sites  far  more  remote  than  the 
"  show -box  of  Twickenham"  were  visited. 

"  The  Alps,  and  Apennines,  and  river  Po,"  and  other  lands  and 
streams  as  classic,  were  traversed  and  navigated  till  they  had  become 
familiarized  to  the  Irish  wanderer's  mind,  as  her  own  native  Howth  or 
Liffy,  the  Tiber  and  Soracte  of  her  national  partiality  in  less  travelled 
days  ;  and  yet  the  vow  to  visit  Strawberry,  though  not  accomplished, 
was  not  forgotten,  and  it  still  held  its  place,  while  other  vows  had 
faded  away,  with  the  airy  nothing  of  which  they  were  the  objects.  The 
day,  however,  at  last  arrived,*  when  Strawberry  was  visited,  and  with 
an  interest  as  intense,  as  the  Vatican  ever  excited  in  the  breast  of  some 
long- vowed  pilgrim  to  St.  Peter's  shrine.  It  was  just  such  a  day  as  the 
founder  himself  would  have  selected  for  *'  showing  off"  to  "  the  Bed- 
ford court,"  and  ''Princess  Emily,"  or  the  <*De  Boufflers  and  De 
Beaumonts,"  when  the  noble  host'  was  wont  to  draw  his  bed-curtains, 
and  ask  **  Harry  if  the  sun  shone  ?"t  and  beheld  with  a  rapture  he  so 
pleasantly  ridiculed  himself  (as  indeed  he  did  all  his  own  peculiarities) 

•  June  20th,  1825. 
f  "  Yesterday  f  gave  a  great  breakfast  at  Strawberry  Hill  to  tbe  Bedford  court. 
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tbat  Strawberry  was  all  ''green  and  gold.''     Whoever  has  left  Eng* 
iand  to  visit  the  finest  scenery  in  the  finest  climes,  and  returned  to 
glide  aloi^  the  shores  of  the  Thames  on  such  a  day  (days^in  England 
**  few  and  far  between,**)  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  admit,  what  it  is 
impossible  not  to   feel,   that  compared  to  those  shores,   there    is 
nothing  equal  in   beauty  and  richness   in  the  river  scenery  of  any 
other  country  in  Europe.     The  pilgrimage  to  Strawberry  was  per- 
formed   by   water,  in  preference  ''to  one  of  those   two  delightful 
roads  that  might  be  called  dus^ ;".  and  the  barge  was  anchored  in 
one  of  those  little  creeks,  where,  after  '*  holding  a  chapter  with  Chute,** 
the  antiquarian  and  his  friend  were  wont    to  watch  the  arrival  of 
the  boat,  which  was  *' freighted  with  old  window- frames,  old   tombs, 
and  old  chairs  of  the  time  of  Edward  the  Sixth.'*     A  freight  was 
expected  with  an  interest  as  intense  as  any  Antonio  of  the  Rialto  ever 
f^t  as  he  watched  the  entrance  of  "  his  argosie*'  into  the  Lagunas 
of  Venice :  for  the  passion,  not  the  object,  is  the  thing ;  and  there  is  a 
fimatieism  in  collecting,  which  "none  but  collectors  know,*'  or  can 
appreciate.     From  this  little  creek  and  its  stepping-stone  landing-place, 
a  scrubby  sort  of  a  bank  on  one  side,  a  high  dull  wall  on  the  other, 
(but  still  a  wdl  ^  castellated  after  the  manner  of  that  which  surrounded 
Aston  House,")  and  some  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  a  narrow  rutted  road, 
led  to  one  of  the  gates  of  the  castle,  which,  truth  to  tell,  seemed  from 
this  point  to  be  built  like  the  towers  of  Monceaux,  for  the  purpose  of 
*'  seeing  nothing  at  all."    All  around,  the  modern  antique  had  the  true 
characteristic  feudal  air  of  loneliness— the  silence  (though  not  the 
waste)  which  despotic  power  ever  creates  around  it,  and  which  the 
temporary  absenteeism  of  the  g^at  lords  of  great  mansions,  even  in 
England,  so  well  represents  in  its  efiects.    This,  however,  but  deepened 
am  illusion,  which  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  appearance  of  the  custode 
of  the  castle,  who  replied  to  the  tolling  of  the  porter's  bell : — ^no  grim, 
gruff  porter  of  the  olden  times,  with  staff  and  scujcheon,  and  beard  and 
belt,  and  buff  coat  and  bluff  air,  but  a  smart,  comely,  rondeUtte  little 
housekeeper,  all  frills  and  falbalas,  welcomed  our  arrival,  of  which  she 
had  been  previously  forewarned,*  and  playing  with  her  keys,  as  the 
ladies  in  the  Spectator  played  with  their  fans,  alertly  and  civilly  pro- 
ceeded to  do  the  honours  of  Strawberry — not  a  little  surprised,  from 
the  first  starting,  to  find  that  one  of  the  sight-seers  at  least  had  a  cata^ 
logue  Touomnh  in  her  head,  which  superseded  the  necessity  of  any 
other,  and  who  inquired  for  the  "  Holbein  chamber,"  and  the  "  Star 
chamber,"  and  the  "  Cabinet,"  with  a  familiarity  that  astonished  the 
housekeeper  of  Strawberry ,  ftill  as  much  as  the  lord  of  Strawberry  him- 
self, on  a  similar  visit,  surprised  the  housekeeper  of  Althorpe.f     On 


Tbere  was  the  Dake  aad  Dachets,  Lord  Tavistock  and  Lndy  Caroline,  my  Lord 
and  Lady  Gower,  Lady  Caroline  Egerton,  &c.  &c.  Tbc  first  thing  I  asked  Harry 
was,  '  Does  tbe  snn  shine  ?' " — Corre$pandence  of  H*  ffalpole- 

•  TIm  order,  elegance,  and  neatness  in  which  Strawberry  Hill  is  kept,  in  the 
abseaoeof  its  present  noble  owner,  is  only  too  perfect  for  antiqaarian  illusions. 
A  little  touch  of  the  dreariness  and  desolation  of  an  Irish  absentee*s  **  place*" 
would  leave  nothing  to  lament  on  that  subject ;  and  tbe  virtuoso  vintor  might  then 
sing  with  the  poet  of  slovenly  beautv*  *'  Such  sweet  neglect  most  pleaseth  me." 

-f  *■  In  the  gallery,  I  found  myself  quite  at  home,  and  surprised  the  housekeeper 
by  my  fiunlllsnty  with  the  portraits,"— Carrripoiuience  qfH.  fVdlfolt. 

s2 
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entering  the  north  gate,  (to  those  well  read  in*  the  legends  of  Straw- 
berry,) the  *'  Abbot's  garden"  may  be  at  once  recognised  to  the  right, 
parted  off  by  an  open  iron  skreen-work.  The  ^'  abbot's  garden*'  has 
been  often  sneered  at  for  its  miniature  dimensions*  and,  indeed,  it  is  not 
much  larger  than  an  old  lady's  flower-knot  in  Bloomsbury  ;*  but  it 
is  quite  as  large  as  St.  Francis's  garden  in  the  magnificent  abbey  of 
Ancisa,  and  larger  than  the  little  garden  allotted  to  the  friars  and 
monks  of  that  spacious  and  beautiful  monastery,  the  Certosa  of  Pavia. 
It  is  in  strict  keeping  with  the  order  of  things  it  is  meant  to  represent : 
some  few  and  fine  flowers  were  struggling  through  the  crusted  earth, 
covered  with  dust,  probably  the  dernier  rtjcttan  of  the  "  seeds  from 
Sunbury,"  sown  by  that  hand,  which,  like  them,  is  now  itself  but  dust. 
The  iron  skreen,  though  so  carelessly  passed  by  the  unifiitiated  as 
an  old  gate,  is  nevertheless  a  fine  copy  from  the  tomb  of  Rog»  Niger, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  old  St.  Paul's ;  even  the  common4ookiQg  blue 
and  white  china  vase,  in  the  adjoining  little  cloister,  which  looks  like  an 
old  cracked  foot-pail  of  a  lady's  dressing-room,  has  its  interest,  in  being 
the  vase,  on  whose  verge  the  *'  pensive  Selina  reclined,"  whose  death  is 
immortalized  by  the  muse  of  Gray  ;f  and  the^  half-defaced  bas-relief 
head  in  marble,  inserted  in  the  wall,  though  modern  sight«seers  scarce 
pause  to  look  upon  it,  once  riveted  the  enamoured  eyes  of  Tasso:  it 
is  the  portrait  of  the  object  of  his  love  and  his  misfortune,  Eleanor 
D'Este.  The  hall  of  the  castle  is  small  and  gloomy,  paved  with  tiles, 
and  lighted  by  arched  painted  glass  windows :  its  dimensions  are  in 
utter  contradiction  to  the  generally  received  ideas  of  Gothic  halls,  as 
taken  from  those  described  in  the  romances  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  her 
imitators;  but  Gothic  apartments  were  not  capacious.  The  royal 
chamber,  where  the  Queen  of  Scots  took  her  last  supper,  was  scarcely 
larger  than  a  modem  clothes-press ;  and  a  hall  sixty  by  forty,  in  one  of 
the  finest  old  castles  in  England,  "  was  deemed  so  spacious  that,. like  a 
leviathan,  it-  swallowed  up  all  the  other  chambers."  Even  '*  the  great 
old  gi^lery  at  Woburn"  was  but  a  '^  bad  room  powdered  veith  little 
stars,"  and  low  roofs,  nests  of  closets,  mural  cabinets,  and  slips  of 
galleries,  were  much  more  consonant  to  the  manners  of  times  when 
society  only  collected  en  petits  peletons,  under  the  influence  of  friend- 
ship or  fear  ; — in  modern  days,  on  the  contrary,  every  great  mansion 
must  have  a  room  large  enough,  at  least,  to  hold  its  five  hundred 
select  friends,  and  halls  for  flambeaux  and  footmen,  of  proportionate 
dimensions. 

On  the  left  of  the  hall,  (approached  by  a  narrow  passage,  lighted  by 
a  painted  glass  window,  with  the  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  tlie 
date  1567  carved  in  wood  above  it)  is  the  Refectory,  or  ''great  par- 
lour"— a  great  parlour  thirty  feet  by  twenty  !  Still  this  great  parlour 
(scarcely  large  enough  to  serve  for  a  salon  d  boire  after  dinner  in  a  mo- 
dern mansion)  is  quite  as  large  as  the  salas  of  the  old  Lombardy 


*  When  Wftlpole  visited  Hinchinbrook,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  he 
found  the  garden  wondrous  small,  the  park  almost  smaller,  and  no  ftp|>earance  of 
territory. 

t  The  first  stanza  of  this  ode  is  written  on  the  vase, 

*'  'Twas  on  this  lofty  vase's  side,  &c.** 
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castles,  or  as  the  sals^d-fnanger  of  the  ancient  chateaux  of  France.  It 
has  many  interesting  if  not  precious  pictures ;  such  as  "  the  Con- 
versation/' by  Reynolds,  which  represents  the  old  library  at  Straw- 
berry, and  the  group  round  the  table  in  its  centre,  consisting  of  the 
witty  George  Selwyn,  Lord  Edgecomb,  and  Mr.  Williams ;  the  second 
Lady  Walpole  (the  MoH  SkerrettofLady  Mary  Wortley  Montague),  as 
a  shepherdess,  and  a  group  of  the  Waldegrave  beauties.  Here,  too, 
beakers  of  Indian  porcelain,  pails  of  Chelsea  china,  and  vases  of 
Roman  /aicnce  mingle  their  remote  epochs  in  amicable  confusion, 
against  all  rule  and  chronological  virtu,  while  skreens,  worked  and 
embroidered  by  celebrated  coronetted  beauties,  (though  interesting 
to  the  noble  owner,  to  whom  so  many  of  such  tributes  were  pre- 
sented) now  only  look  like  the  rubbish  furnished  from  the  looms  of 
the  Minervas  of  a  Paddington  boarding-school  to  the  parlours  of 
their  parents  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The  ancient  bellows  and  altar 
candles'tick  of  the  ante-room,  have  their  own  charms  for  the  anti- 
quarian, as  Dryden's  head  and  Cibber's  bust*  possess  for  the  dra- 
matic amateur.  The  china  closet  at  the  first  glimpse  looks  like  any 
body's  china-closet,  and,  to  the  unlearned,  is  neither  striking  nor  in- 
teresting ;  but  to  those  who  can  trace  in  its  little  ceiling  the  roof  of  the 
pretty  room  at  the  Borghese  Villa  at  Frescati,  or  a  chimney-piece  copied 
from  an  old  window  at  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Grimstones  (Broad field 
Hall,  in  Essex),  it  is  not  unimportant.  Regiments  of  Worcester  china 
boVvls,  phalanxes  of  Sevres  mustard-pots,  with  cups,  and  dishes,  and 
narrow-necked  bottles,  and  wide- mouthed  ewers,  and  mugs,  and  jugs, 
of  no  very  striking  appearance,  are  turned  from  with  a  sneer,  by  those 
who  know  not  the  history  of  this  frail  but  venerable  collection.  But 
when  cups  have  been  painted  by  Pietro  Cortona,  and  plates  by  Raffael, 
and  dishes  by  Giulio  Romano ;  when  green-glass  bottles  turn  out  to  be 
Roman  lacrymatories,  and  a  china  figure  to  be  Michael  Angelo's  Bac- 
chus, then  the  China-closet  becomes  a  precious  museum ;  and  one  regrets 
that  its  dimmed  stained  glass  windows  do  not  throw  more  light  upon 
treasures  consecrated  alike  by  the  hand  of  time  and  of  genius.  The 
Yellow  bed-chamber  would  be  simply  a  yellow  bed-chamber  (an  un- 
■becoming  colour,  par  parentheses  for  a  "  sleeping  beauty/'  if  a  brunette, 
who  should  always  choose  couleur  de  rose,)  but  for  its  pictures ;  among 
which  those  always  amusing  portraits  (pour  U  ntoint)  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  Grammont  memoirs,  long  detain  spectators,  who, 
Uke  Walpole,  and  the  writer  of  this  sketch,  have  "  the  Grammont  mad- 
ness upon  them."t  The  principal  of  these  worthies  is  that  modemly 
white-washed  insolvent  in  morals,  Charles  the  Second  himself,  with 
some,  half  dozen  of  his  own  and  his  brother's  sultanas,  the  Sedley, 
the  Richmond,  the  Portsmouth,  the  Cleveland,  the  Churchill,  and 
"  Mistress  Philadelphia  Saunders."  This  group,  nineteen  in  number, 
(Sacharissa  excepted)  made  a  part  of  the  collection  of  Jervaa,  the  friend 
and  laureate-painter  of  Pope. 


*  Colley  Gibber  gave  this  bast  to  Mrs.  Clive,  Lord  Orford's  fair  friend  (another 
equivocal  Stella.) 
t  A  phraie  of  Horace  Walpole. 
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.  The  Breakfast-parlour,  with  its  hangings  of  blue  and  white  paper, 
and  its  draperies  of  bhie  and  white  linen,  has,  according  to  the  samptu- 
ousness  of  modern  furniture,  a  very  ordinary  appearance.  But  when 
its  interesting  miniatures  catch  the  eye,  its  '*  Venitia  Lady  Digby,  that 
extraordinary  beauty  of  an  extraordinary  fame,"  its  Mary  Lepell  (Lady 
Hervey),  its  belk  det  belles  (the  Duchess  de  Montbazon),  and  its 
Princess  Palatine  (of  Madaitie  de  Sevign^'s  letters),  its  unfortunate 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  its  heroic  Charlotte  de  la'Tremouille,  with  a  score 
of  other  historical  heads;  then  the  little  blue  and  white  breakfast- 
room  is  lingered  in  with  pleasure,  and  left  with  regret,  even  for  the 
green  closet,  with  its  multitude  of  curious  pictures,  or  for  the  P^ 
armoury,  whose  chief  relic  is  the  suit  of  mail  worn  by  the  great  Eari 
of  Warwick,  when  he  marched  upon  Westminster-hall,  in  that  happy 
epoch  when  parliaments  were  to  be  awed  by  a  roan  in  armour,  and  laws 
submitted  to  spears  and  quivers — the  good  old  times ! 

The  Library  has  all  die  antique  caste  and  sombre  colouring  of  a 
private  room  (once  called  closet)  of  the  great  men,  and  the  studious 
ones  of  the  middle  ages.  The  books  are  ranged  in  pierced  Gothic 
arches ;  the  chimney-piece  a  tomb  from  Westminster-abbey ;  and  sliields, 
arms,  and  lozenges,  fill  up  every  corner.  The  pictures  are  curious 
and  historical)  and  the  fine  old  silver-gilt  clock,  the  gift  of  Henry 
the  Eighth  to  Anna  Boleyn,  presents  a  piece  of  ponderous  gallantry, 
very  different  from  the  bijou  of  or  mala  (often  a  poem  in  design,  a 
picture  in  combination)  which  a  modem  merveilleux  oflfbrs  to  the  object 
of  bis  lukewarm  devotions,  showy  and  light  as  the  times  it  represents, 
and  the  hours  of  her  whdse  actions  it  does  not  govern.  Among  the 
rare  books  in  the  splendid  collection  of  this  fine  library,  ^*  The  book 
of  the  French  portraits  in  the  time  of  Francis  the  First,"  which  be* 
longed  to  Brantome,  who  has  written  in  the  precious  pages,  in  his  own 
precious  autograph,  the  names  of  many  of  the  original  ofthe  pictures,  is 
the  book ! 

The  Star-Chamber !  with  its  horrible  name  of  fearful  aasociations 
(the  boudoir  ofthe  Stuarts,  where,  aka,  their  subjects  hcmdoient  beau- 
coup) — the  Star-Chamber  of  Strawberry  is  only  an  'innoeent  little 
room,  with  green  walls  powdered  with  little  stars,  like  a  modem 
French  paper.  Its  treasures  consist  of  a  fine  collection  of  medals,  and  . 
it  leads  by  a  '*  trunked  ailed"  passage  to  the  Holbein  Chamber^  whicii 
looks  like  a  pet-room  of  Catherine  of  Arragon;  small,  gloomy,  and 
magnificent,  with  chairs  from  Olastonbury  Abbev,  and  the  red  hat  of 
her  great  enemy  Wolsey,  lying  beside  that  royal-looking  bed,  whose 
velvet  hangings  and  waving  plumes  put  one  in  mind  m  the  restless 
nights  and  uneasy  dreams  which  Ae  crowned  heads  who  slept  on  sudi 
couches  were  wont  to  endure,  when  the  heads  themselves  were  never 
very  sure  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  despots  who  bore  them.  There  are 
too  few  pictures  of  the  '^  great  original"  whose  name  gives  interest  to 
this  room  to  entitle  it  to  such  a  distinction  ;  what  there  are,  however^ 
are  fine,  and  all  the  historical  pictures  are  curious  and  interesting. 

The  Gallery,  long  and  narrow,  in  spite  of  its  ceiling  from  Henry 
the  Eighth's  Chapel,  will  remind  the  Italian  traveller  of  the  gallery  in 
the  royal  palace  at  Turin.  Its  hangings  of  crimson  damask  have  no 
better  effect  than  the  crimson  damask  paper  of  the  present  day.     It  has 
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doors  from  the  Abbey  at  St.  Alban's,  and  recesses  from  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Bourchier  at  Canterbury,  and  yet  it  is  a  light,  splendid^ 
and  cheerful  apartment.  Its  pictures,  busts,  &:c.  would  fill  a  tolerably- 
sized  catalogue  ;  and  besides  "Mrs.  Keppel  in  white,"  and  "Lady 
Dysart  in  pink,"  and  an  hundred  other  such  rainbow-dressed  "  Cyndiias 
of  the  minute,"*  there  are  a  number  of  the  works  of  the  best  masters, 
particularly  of  Zucchero,  Vandyke,  Janssen,  Poussin,  &c. ;  but  here, 
as  in  the  whole  collection,  the  pictures  are  more  interesting  as 
historical  portraits,  than  rare  or  valuable  as  paintings,  and  many  of 
them  would  curl  the  critical  nose  of  the  modern  virtuosi,  who,  having 
posted  through  Italy,  return  to  buy  Rembrandts  and  Raphaels,  manu- 
factured for  the  markets  at  Amsterdam  or  the  fairs  of  Leipsic. 

The  Round  Room,  which  leads  to  the  sanctum  sanctorum  of  the 
edifice,  (the  Tribune,)  is  not  to  be  passed  through  with  careless  glance 
or  rapid  step,  like  an  ordinary  antechamber.  It  has  the  merit  of  all 
the  apartments  of  Strawberry,  in  offering  an  ample  study  to  the  anti- 
quarian, or  to  the  curious  in  the  economy  of  furniture.  Its  chairs  of 
Aubusson  tapestry,  its  chimney-piece  from  the  tomb  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  its  ceiling  from  old  St.  Paul's,  and  surbases  from  the  monu- 
ment of  Queen  Eleanor  in  Westminster- Abbey,  have  each  their  specific 
merit  and  interest ;  while  the  wreck  of  Lady  Betty  Germaine's  collec- 
tion, and  the  plunder  of  Penshurst  (from  the  apartments  of  Sidney 
"  and  Sidney's  sister")  have  contributed  largely  to  enrich  and  adorn  it, 
and  to  awaken  pleasant  associations  by  its  inspection.  From  the  former, 
are  the  silver  chenets,  vases,  and  sconces,  which  ornament  the  chim- 
ney-piece ;  from  the  latter  is  the  fine  portrait,  by  Vandyke,  of  Lady 
Dorothy  Percy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  and  others. 

Over  the  door  is  a  most  characteristic  picture  of  Vandyke's  cele- 
brated love,  **  Mistress  Lemon,"  painted  con  amort  by  the  enamoured 
artist ;  she  represents  Judith,  and  brandishes  a  sword,  but 

**  There  lurks  more  peril  in  those  eyes. 
Than  twenty  of  such  swords.'' 

Here  too  is  Salvator  Rosa's  finef  picture  of  Jacob  travelling  from 
Laban.  Whatever  was  consecrated  by  the  pencil  of  that  great  master 
was  precious  to  the  lord  of  Strawberry,  who  first  acquired  a  knowledge 
and  professed  an  adoration  of  his  genius,  while  yet  a  boy,  in  the 


*  AmoDg  these,  and  far  saperior  to  them  all  in  grace  and  loveliness,  is  the  pic- 
tiire,'by  Sir  J.  Reynolds,  of  Maria,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Walpole,  widow 
of  James  Earl  of  Waldegrave,  and  wife  of  William  Henry,  Dnke  of  Gloucester, 
brother  of  King  George  the  Third.  Walpole's  own  portrait  of  this  favourite 
niece,  on  her  wedding-day,  (in  a  letter  to  his  ftiend  G.  Montague,)  is  equally 
lovely. 

t  I  have  mentioned  this  fine  picture  in  the  catalogue  of  Salvator  Rosa's  works 
DOW  in  England.  But  1  had  not  then  seen  it ;  nor  was  I  then  aware  how  enthusi- 
astic an  admirer  of  Salvator  Lord  Orford  was,  until  I  recently  read  his  admirable 
introduction  to  tbe  <*  .^des  WalpoliansB."  In  the  passage  I  allude  to,  he  ob- 
serves,— <*  The  greatest  genius  Naples  ever  produced  resided  generally  at  Rome — 
a  genius  equal  to  any  that  city  itself  ever  bore.  This  was  the  great  Salvator  Rosa  ! 
His  thoughts,  his  expression,  his  landscape,  his  knowledge  of  the  force  of  shade, 
and  his  masterly  management  of  horror  and  distress,  have  placed  him  in  the  first 
class  of  painters.    In  Lord  Townsend's  *  Belisarius*  one  sees  a  majesty  of  thonght 
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gallery  of  his  owd  paternal  Houghton.*     When  Lord  Orford  designed 
his  tribune,  he  doubtless  had  the  tribune  of  the  Imperial  gallery  at 
Florence  in  hb  head.     The  tribune  at  Strawberry  is,  however,  of  a  less 
simple  form.     It  is  a  square,  with  semicircular  recesses  in  the  middle 
of  each  side,  diflScult  to  describe,  but  very  effective  to  look  at ;  its 
sober  stone-coloured  walls  are  admirably  relieved   by  its  rich   gold 
ornaments,  and  other  splendid  decorations  of  every  kind,  and  every 
age  in  the  history  of  the  arts.     The  beautiful  Gothic  architecture  of  St. 
Alban's  has  furnished  the  models  for  its  windows  and  niches ;  and  its 
finely-fretted  roof,  borrowed  from  the  Chapter -house  at  York,  is  ter- 
minated by  a  star  of  yellow  glass,  which  throws  a  sort  of  Claude  Lor- 
raine tint  over  the  whole  precious  apartment.     Amidst  a  number  of  fine 
antique  busts  and  statues,  is  raised  a  simple  Gothic  altar  of  black  and 
gold ;  it  is  the  tomb  of  the  children  of  Edward  the  Third  in  Westmin- 
ster-Abbey, and  its  slab  of  black  marble  is  covered  with  precious 
relics  and  oljets  (Tart  of  every  time  and  description,  silver  filligree 
dishes,  vases  of  amethyst,  and  sconces  of  agate,  with  carved  ivory  by 
Verskovis ;  while  a  cabinet  of  rose-wood,  with  panels  and  sculpture 
by  Germaine  of  Paris,  curiously  carved,  rises  above  it,  and  contains 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  enamels  and  miniatures  perhaps  in 
England :  some  are  by  Lens,  Carlo  Dolce,  Boit,  Zink,  Grotb,  Isaac 
01iver,t   Petitot,   Liotard,  &c. ; — many  are  original  portraits  of  the 
historical  characters  they  represent^  and  others  are  fine  copies  from 
Luca  Giordano,  Vanloo,   and    Holbein ;  some  set  in  the  exquisitely 
little  carved  frames  of  Lejar^e,  and  others  mounted  in  brilliants  or  pre- 
cious stones.     Here,  in  the  immortal  bloom  of  enamel,  still  smiles  the 
coarse  but  beautiful  Cleveland,   the   intriguing  but   piquantc  Ports- 
mouth, '*  Mistress  Godfrey,  of  the  York  seraglio,"  and  the  lovely 


eqaal  to  Raphael,  an  expression  great  as  Poussin's.  In  Lord  Orford's  **  Prodigal*' 
is  represented  the  extremity  of  misery  and  low  nature,  not  foul  and  bnrlesque,  like 
Michel  Angclo  Caravaggio's,  nor  minute,  circumstantial,  and  laborious,  like  the 
patch  painters.  Salvator  Rosa  was  a  poet  and  a  satirist.  Here  again  iras  a  union 
of  those  arts :  his  pictures  contain  the  genius  and  true  end  of  satire,  though, 
heightened  and  expressive  as  his  pictures  are,  they  still  mean  more  than  they 
speak.  Pliny  describes  Salvator  in  '*  Timanthes :'— In  omnibus  ejus  operibus 
intelUgitar  pins  semper  quam  pingltnr,"  &c. 

*  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  tender  pieces  of  epistolary  reminiscence  that 
ever  was  written,  is  Horace  Walpole's  letter,  dated  from  Houghton,  1761,  after 
fifteen  years  absence,  and  beginning,  <<  Here  I  am  at  Houghton — alone,"  &c.— 
Corre9p<mdence,  toI.  ii.  p.  226. 

t  In  DO  other  collection  is  to  be  seen  in  any  good  preserration  any  number  of 
the  works  of  Isaac  and  Peter  Oliver.  1  forget  whether  Raphael's  exqnisite  missal, 
with  its  unique  miniatures,  is  in  this  cabinet  or  in  the  library. 

Among  the  curious  enamels  is  one  of  Charles  the  Second.  It  is  in  an  old  ena- 
melled blue  case,  and  is  said  to  be  one  which  he  gave  when  in  Holland  to  a  young 
lady,  to  whom  he  stood  godfather.  In  her  extreme  old  age  she  sold  it.  There  is 
another  fine  miniature  of  James  the  Second,  when  Duke  of  York,  which  is  re- 
markable as  being  purchased  at  the  sale  of  Mrs.  Danet,  daughter  to  his  handsome 
bold-looking  mistress,  Mrs.  Godfrey,  of  whom  there  is  also  a  miniature  by  Pe- 
titot. The  most  interesting  among  the  historic^d  miniatures  of  this  fine  collection 
are,  the  clever  Queen  of  Bohemia,  the  most  gifted  of  all  the  Stuarts ;  Charles  the 
First,  by  Petitot ;  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  by  Isaac  Oliver ;  and  Sir 
Anthony  Shirley,  in  a  dress  half  English,  half  Persian,  done  when  he  was  am- 
bassador from  the  Sophy  of  Persia. 
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CounCets  d'Olonne  (one  of  the  heroines  of  De  Retz's  Memoh's)  who 
had  a  seraglio  of  her  own,  though  she  is  here  represented  as  Diana. 
Here,  too,  leers  and  lours  the  royal  petit-maitre  of  despotism,  as  he 
was  wont  to  do  at  Versailles,  in  the  midst  of  profligate  mistresses  and 
slavish  courtiers — Louis  the  Fourteenth,  surrounded  by  De  Fontanges, 
De  la  Valli^re,  ct  tutte  quante ;  while  the  wives  of  England's  Blue 
Beard  are  to  be  found  with  all  their  heads  on  ;  and  the  lovely  Madame 
Mazarin,  looking  as  if  she  had  just  escaped  from  St.  Evremont's 
letters,  accounts  for  the  passion  of  the  enamoured  philosopher,  in  love- 
liness far  more  bewitching  than  regular.     Vases,  cups,  and  chalices,  in 
gems,  jewels,    and  crystals,  the  great  seals  of  great  kings,  and  the 
pretty  bijoux  of  great  ladies,  fill  up  this  beautiful  repertoire  of  all  that 
is  precious  and  curious,  with  rings  to  satisfy  an  alderman's  wife,  and 
snuff-boxes  in  number  and  beauty  d  faire  criver  d*encie  Beau  B^  or 
Lord  P ;  while  vessels  of  wrought  silver,   and  cups  scooped  ont  of 
amethysts,  or  set  with  brilliants,  recall  the  treasures  of  the  gtfarrfa  roba 
of  the  Medici,  when  Benvenuto  Cdlini  worked  for  their  amusement, 
and  had  (as  it  sometimes  fares  with  talent  patronized  by  grandeur)  his 
labour  for  his  pains.     Pictures,*  lamps,  and  bronzes,  fill  up  every  part 
of  this  interesting  room,  and  one  leaves  it  with  dazzled  eyes,  and  sated 
curiosity,  by  the  sombre  little  passage  and  small  closet  adjoining,  (full 
to  stuffing,  like  every  other  part  of  the  edifice,  with  objects  of  curiosity 
or  of  art)  for  that  great  north  bed-chamber,  where  the  readers  of 
French  memoirs,  and  the  adorers  of  Grammont,  (or  rather  of  Antoine 
Hamilton,)  may  feast  their  eyes  and  associations  to  satiety.    The  Great 
North  Bed-chamber,  considered  as  a  bed-chamber,  is  en  grand  tenve, 
according  to  the  old  style  of  magnificence ;  its  royal  canopied  bed  is 
plumed  with  ostrich  feathers,  and  hung  with  rich  tapestry  of  Aubusson, 
surrounded  by  a  carpet  of  curious  needlework,  and  flanked  by  chairs 
of  ebony  and  gold,  too  heavy  to  move,  and  too  fine  to  sit  in.     Its 
crimsoned  damask  walls  are  covered  with  the  most  precious  portraits. 
Over  the  chimney  is  a  great  picture  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  his 
children,t  and  a  bust  of  Francis  the  Second,  the  boy-husband  of  the 
unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots.     Immediately  opposite  to  the  bed  stands 
that  figure,  which  occasioned  so  many  sleepless  nights  to  the  gallants  of 
Whitehall,   "  La  belle  Jennings,"  afterwards   Duchess  of  Tyrconnel, 
whose  bon  tnot  to  James  the  Second,  when,  as  Lady  Lieutenant,  she 
received  him  at  the  Castle  of  Dublin,  shows  her  not  to  have  been  of 
the  order  of  stupid  beauties,  or  like  Mademoiselle  Stuart,  aussi  bete 
que  belle;  her  friend.  Mademoiselle  Hamilton,  (Countess  de  Gram- 
mont,) is  placed  near  her.      There  is  also  in  this  chamber  an  ad- 
mirable  group,   the   rehearsal  of  an  opera,    with  the  famous  Mrs. 
Toft,  the  prima  donna  of  her  day,  at  the  harpsichord.     Its  pendant  is  a 
scene  from  the  '*  Beggar's  Opera,"  by  Hogarth,  with  portraits  of  the 
original  performers.^     The  charming  portraits  of  Ninon  de  rEnclos,§ 

*  Among  these  the  most  striking  are  the  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,  by  Tenlert. 
Soldiers  at  Cards,  by  Vandyke.  His  own  Head  by  himself,  and  a  portrait  of 
Frances  Howard,  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Essex,  by  Isaac  Olirer. 

t  See  a  description  of  this  piece  in  «  The  Anecdotes  of  Painting." 


I  Among  these  is  Miss  Fenton  (afterwards  Duchess  of  Bolton)  as  Polly. 
§  It  is  of  this  picture  that  Walpole  says,  <*  You  see  Ninon  tries  to  look 


charm< 
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Hortense  Mancini,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon^  long  detain  the  atten- 
tion, even  from  the  wonders  of  the  '*  glass  closet/'  where  a  silver  per- 
fume-hox,  by  Benvenuto  Cellini,  wedding-gloves  of  the  patriot  Hamp- 
den's bride,  and  the  trunked  ones  of  King  James,  ^ith  Von  Trump's 
tobacco-box,  and  **  a  silver-gilt  apostle  spoon,"  belonging  to  Lord 
knows  who,  offer  a  curious  and  heterogeneous  variety,  and  mark  the 
successful  and  arduous  researches  of  the  collector  after  all  that  was 
rare  and  old*  The  Beauclerc  closet,  dedicated  to  the  elegant  works  of 
the  accomplished  lady  Diana  Beauclerc,  the  round  bed-room,  and  the 
great  cloister,  follow  in  sight-seeing  succession,  and  each  has  its  sepa- 
rate interest  and  character.  In  the  second  are  some  fine  portraits,  and 
many  very  pleasing  ones :  among  the  latter  may  be  reckoned  the  por- 
traits of  Laidy  Suffolk,  the  mistress  titrt  of  George  the  Second,  Mrs. 
Barry  and  Mrs.  Clive,  the  tragic  and  comic  muses  of  their  time; — 
there  is  also  a  fine  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother.  But  the  Round 
Bed-room  is  to  Strawberry,  what  Naples  is  to  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  nt 
plus  tf^ra  of  curiosity :  attention  is  exhausted,  eyes  are  daasled,  and  ex- 
pectation satiated  by  the  time  it  is  reached ;  *  and  it  is  with  a  j^easure 
unspeakable,  that  one  passes  through  the  great  cloister,  into  the  refiresh- 
ing  grounds  and  gardens,  without  even  stopping  to  examine  those  gate- 
piers,  which  are  taken  from  the  tomb  of  William  de  Luda  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Ely.  The  Shell  Scat,  at  the  end  of  the  pretty  winding  shaded  walk, 
which  is  within  view  of  the  Gothic  chapel,  offers  a  bd  reposo  after  the 
fatigue  which  pleasure  ever  imposes.  This  shell  seat  is  a  very  curious 
carving  in  oak,  designed  by  the  celebrated  Bentley.  The  shell  is  a 
chama.  Here  the  three  Graces  of  the  Paphos  of  Strawberry  f  were 
wont  to  repose,  to  the  delight  of  their  flattered  and  elegant  host,  who  saw 
even  his  friends  with  the  eye  of  an  artist.  There  is  but  little  in  the 
grounds  of  Strawberry  to  detain  the  steps  of  the  visitor,  except  its  beauti- 
ful little  Chapel  in  the  garden :  an  edifice  of  as  true  Gothic  taste  and  de- 
sign, as  its  being  copied,  d  la  rigwur^  from  particular  parts  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Salisbury  and  the  Abbey  of  St.  Eklmundsbury,  can  make 


Ifkg  and  she  only  looks  tipsy.*'  The  trsdition  of  this  pictare  is,  that  Ninon  her- 
self gare  it  to  Lady  Sandvich,  daughter  of  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester :  her  grand- 
son, (Miss  Rae's  Lord  Sandwich,)  gave  it  to  Horace  Walpole. 

*  I  reaUy  forget  in  what  order  of  seeing  we  risited  a  handsome  modernly-for- 
aished  saloon,  in  which  the  most  interesthig  object  is  a  fine,  fnll-length,  and  very 
beantilul  portrait  of  the  present  noble  lady  of  the  castle,  the  Countess  of  Waldegrave. 
I  think  oar  cicerone  told  us  it  was  by  Sir  William  Beech^.  Both  as  a  portrait  and 
a  painting,  it  may  stand  the  test  with  any  of  the  Lely  and  Kneller  beauties  in  the 
adjoining  rooms. 

t  "  Strawberry  Hill  is  grown  a  perfect  Paphos— it  is  the  land  of  beauties.  On 
Wednesday  the  Dnchesses  of  Hamilton  and  Richmond,  and  Lady  Ailesbury,  dined 
there,  and  the  two  latter  stayed  all  night.  There  aeyer  was  so  pretty  a  sight  as  to 
see  them  all  three  sitting  in  the  shell.  A  thousand  years  hence,  when  I  begin  to 
grow  old,  if  that  can  ever  be,  I  shall  talk  of  that  event,  and  tell  young  people  how 
mnch  handsomer  the  women  of  my  time  were,  than  they  will  be  then.  I  shall  say. 
Women  alter  now ;  I  remember  Lady  Ailesbury  looking  handsomer  than  her 
daughter,  the  Duchess  of  Richmond,  as  they  were  sitting  in  the  shell  on  my  terrace 
with  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  the  famous  Gunnings  !  Yesterday,  t'other 
more  famous  Gunning,  Lady  Coventry,  dined  there  !"—Cbrmpoiitfeitce  of  Horace 
fFtUpole,  Vol.  ii. 
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it.  The  interior  has  all  the  character  of  the  cells  or  oratories  apper- 
taining to  churches  or  monasteries  in  Catholic  countries : — ^its  altar- 
piece  and  altar-pictnres  are  curious  from  their  antiquity ;  the  beautiful 
windows  of  painted  glass  are  emblaaoned  with  saints  and  arms  and  the 
effigies  of  kings  and  queens,  a  superb  shrine  fiices  the  door  of  entrance. 
In  the  front  stands  a  superb  enicifix«  inlaid  with  mother-of«pearl ;  on 
either  side,  a  King  of  France,  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  bronae  and 
yal^nce,  stand  upon  consoles*  The  story  of  the  marvellous  **  trasferi- 
inento'*of  this  ''holy  house"  is  thus  told  on  a  tablet  over  the  door. 
"  The  shrine  in  front  was  brought,  in  the  year  1768,  from  the  church  of 
Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  when  the  new  pavement  was  laid 
there.  This  shrine  was  ereeted  in  the  year  1^56,  over  the  bodies  of 
the  holy  martyrs,  Simplicius,  Faustina,  and  Beatrix,  bv  John  James 
Gapoocio  and  Vinia  his  wife ;  and  was  the  work  of  Feter  Cavalini, 
who  made  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor  in  Westminster  Abbey." 
Such  is  Strawberry,  the  cabinet,  the  toy,  the  retreat  of  the  gifted  son 
of  a  great  minister,  whose  talents,  intellect,  and  observatioui  well 
fitted  him  to  run  the  career  of  his  ambitious  father :  and  whO|  had 
he  been  an  ambitious  or  an  interested  man,  had  eminent  opportunities 
of  indulging  either  passion  to  their  fullest  extent.  "  I  am  unambi- 
tious, 1  am  disinterested,  but  I  am  vain,"  observes  Mr.  Walpole,  in  a 
letter  to  Lord  Chatham.  Into  this  frankly  acknowledged  foible. 
Strawberry  Hill,  and  its  precious  collection,  entered  largely ;  but  the 
vanity  of  possessing  and  showing-off  this  monument  of  his  taste,  and 
knowledge,  and  industry,  and  the  objects  of  art  they  had  gathered 
round  him,  did  not  blind  Mr.  Walpole  to  the  incongruities  of  the 
whole,  nor  to  the  objections  which  the  pedantry  of  arcS-virtu  and  the 
cant  of  criticism  would  eventually  level  at  the  hockei  of  one,  who  had 
shown  so  little  mercy  to  the  unfounded  pretensions  and  presumptuous 
mediocrity  of  that  numerically  powerfbl  body,  in  all  communities, 
whose  claims  to  distinction  are  unsupported  by  those  endowments 
which  should  alone  command  it : — 

*'  In  a  house,  afiFectiog  not  only  obsolete  architecture,  but  pretending 
to  an  observance  of  the  costume  even  in  the  furaiture,  the  mixture  of 
modem  portraits  and  French  porcelaine,  and  Greek  and  Roman  sculpture, 
mav  seem  heterogeneous.    In  trath  1  did  not  mean  to  make  my  home  so 

Sotnic  as  to  exclude  conTenieoce  and  modem  luxury.  But  I  do  not  mean  to 
efend,  by  amiment,  a  small  capricious  house.  It  was  built  to  please  my 
own  taste,  ana  realise  my  own  Ttsions.  Could  I  describe  the  gay  but  tran- 
^il  scene  where  it  8tan<u,  and  add  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  to  the  roman- 
tic cast  of  the  mansion,  it  would  raise  more  pleasing  sensations  than  a  dry 
list  of  curiosities  can  excite :  at  least  the  prospect  would  recal  the  good  hu- 
mour of  those  who  ni^t  be  disposed  to  condemn  the  fantastic  fabric,  and  to 
think  it  a  very  ppoper  habitation  of— as  it  was  the  scene  that  inspired — the 
author  of '  The  Castle  of  Ocsanto  I' " 
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FOUE    YXARS    IN    FRANCE.* 

This  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  curious  books  which  the  present 
publishing  season  has  brought  forth.  It  is,  as  its  name  imports,  an 
account  of  a  four  year's  residence  in  "  La  belle  France^**  and  is  written 
by  an  Englishman  of  observant  mind,  and  very  peculiar  opinions. 

The  book  is  prefaced  by  a  singular  and  interesting  tract,  descriptive 
of  the  author's  conversion  from  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land to  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  This  circumstance,  beino^  one  of 
unfrequent  occurrence,  becomes  particularly  deserving  of  notice  in  the 
present  instance,  as  the  party  in  question  had  been  a  Protestant  clergy- 
man. He  gives  us  a  narrative,  at  some  length,  of  the  feelings  which 
preceded  and  led  to  this  unusual  consummation,  and  labours,  with  great 
zeal,  to  make  it  appear  a  matter'of  reason  radier  than  sentiment.  Of 
this,  however,  wc  must  be  permitted  to  doubt ;  and  our  doubts  arise 
from  the  consideration  of  his  own  story.  It  appears  that  his  ancestors, 
on  his  mother's  side,  and  that  not  remotely,  had  been  Catholics  ;  and 
of  his  mother  herself,  he  says, — 

**  Some  rags  of  popery  hung  about  her:  she  was  very  devout,  and  made 
Ions  prayers  :  she  had  not  her  breviary,  indeed,  but  the  psalms  and  chapters 
of  tne  day  served  equally  well :" 

Again,  speaking  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 

"  Here  we  all  turned  towards  the  altar  during  the  recital  of  the  creed  ;  at 
Lincoln^  this  point  of  etiquette  was  rather  disputed  among  the  congregation  ; 
my  mother  always  insisted  on  my  complying  with  it.  I  learned  to  hare  a 
great  respect  for  the  altar."  • 

In  another  place,  he  observes, 

"  It  will  be  seen,  from  the  account  given  of  mv  infancy,  that  I  had  been 
from  the  first  familiarised  with  popery;  that  I  had  been  brought  up  without 
any  horror  of  it." 

Now,  from  these  and  other  passages  of  the  author's  apologetic  tract, 
we  are  certainly  led  to  infer  that  his  imagination  had  been  strongly 
acted  upon  at  a  very  early  period,  by  the  ceremonials  of  Catholicism, 
and  by  the  curious  mixture  of  it,  which  was  left  unexpunged  at  the 
time  the  Protestant  reformers  of  England  made  up  the  ritual  of  the 
Established  Church. 

**  From  my  earliest  years,''  says  he,  "  my  mother  took  me  regularly  every 
Sunday  to  the  cathedral  service,  in  which  there  is  some  degree  of  pomp  and 
solemnity.  The  uble  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  is  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  red  velvet ;  on  it  are  placed  two  large  candlesticks,  the  candles  in  which 
are  lighted  at  evensong  from  Martinmas  to  Candlemas,  and  the  choir  is  illu- 
mined by  a  sufficient  number  of  wax  tapers.  The  litanies  are  not  said  by  the 
minister  in  his  desk,  but  chanted  in*  tne  middle  of  the  choir,  from  what  I 
have  since  learned  to  call  a  prie-Dieu.  The  prebendary  in  residence,  walks 
from  his  seat,  preceded  by  beadles,  and  followed  by  a  vicar  or  minor  canon, 
and  chantins  the  Sancius,  This  being;  finished,  and  the  prebendary  arrived 
at  the  altar,  ne  reads  the  first  part  of  the  Communion  Service,  including  the 
Ten  Commandments,  with  the  humble  responses  of  the  Choir ;  he  then  in- 


*  Foar  Years  in  France  ;  or  Narrative  of  an  Englirti  Family'i  Residence  there 
«*uring  that  period  ;  preceded  by  some  account  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Author  to 
Catholic  Faith.    8vo.  Hs. 
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topes  the  Nicene  Creed,  during  the  niiuic  of  which  he  returns  to  his  seat, 
with  the  same  state  as  before.  Here  are  dtsjecieB  membra  ecclena :  no  won- 
der that  the  puritans  of  Charles  the  First's  time  called  for  a  'godly  thorough 
reformation.' " 

We  have  quoted  these  sentences,  to  show  what  was  the  avowed  bias 
of  the  author's  thoughts  and  mind  in  his  youth :  how  the  first  natural 
feelings  of  Protestant  aversion  to  the  Romish  ritual  being  overcome, 
a  predisposition  to  it  sacceeded—and  hence  conclusions  were  jumped 
at,  which  we  think  the  attentive  reader  of  the  book  will  agree  with  us 
in  saying,  are  unwarranted  by  any  sturdy  exercise  of  the  reasoning 
faculty.  The  amiable  and  liberal-minded  author,  who  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  any  of  the  bigotry  of  the  sect  with  which  he  has 
identified  himself,  evidently  acted  throughout  in  the  spirit  pf  candour 
and  principle ;  of  which,  indeed,  lie  gave  the  most  unquestionable  evi- 
dence, in  forfeiting  all  those  prospects  laid  open  to  him  on  his  entrance 
into  the  Protestant  ministry :  but  so  far  as  strength  of  argument  is 
concerned,  we^  although  unpractised  in  theological  disquisition,  should 
scarcely  hesitate  to  enter  the  lists  with  him.  It  cannot  be  denied, 
however,  that  his  narrative  is  deeply  interesting ;  more  particularly 
where  he  speaks  of  his  emotions  before  his  confirmation,  at  high  mass 
on  the  feast  of  the  Ascension ;  and  his  subsequent  interview  with  Dr. 
Douglliss,  the  then  Catholic  Bishop  of  London,  when  our  author  pre- 
sented himself  to  that  ecclesiastic,  renounced  his  Protestantism,  and 
solicited  to  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  church. 

But,  to  pass  on  to  the  main  body  of  the  volume.  The  first  thing  that 
strikes  our  observation  is  the  very  lively  manner  in  which  the  author 
describes  whatever  falls  under  his  notice,  which,  by-the-bye,  comprises 
all  that  class  of  subjects  likely  to  prove  important  to  an  English  settler 
in  France.  His  style  is  exceedingly  antithetical :  instances  of  which  are 
continually  occurring ;  and  he  does  not  even  throw  aside  this  disposition 
when  speaking  in  a  foreign  language.  Arriving  at  Sens,  he  finds  in 
the  cathedral  a  very  fine  piece  of  sculpture,  the  tomb-  of  the  dauphin, 
son  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth.  Upon  being  informed  that,  during  the 
revolutionary  fury,  it  was  only  by  force  the  populace  were  restrained 
from  destroying  this  royal  monument,  he  exclaims,  *'  Le  bon  peuple 
de  Sens  n'cst  pas  apparemment  un  peuple  de  bon  sens!"  in  fact, 
throughout  the  work,  there  runs  the  same  good-humoured,  cheerful 
spirit,  evidencing  the  hopeful,  self-satisfied  condition  of  the  author's 
mind,  and  throwing  over  his  remarks  an  amenity  and  grace  by  which 
they  are  rendered  doubly  acceptable. 

There  is  abundant  information  conveyed  in  these  pages,  calculated 
for  the  use  of  travellers  in  the  rival  kingdom,  as  well  as  of  settlers 
therein,  particularly  of  the  South  of  France,  where,  indeed,  tlie  author 
resided  between  three  and  four  years.  It  is  not  a  flashy  volume,  made 
up  of  .sentiment  and  prejudice — of  undigested  opinions  and  superficial 
knowledge.  The  writer  is  obviously  a  thoughtful,  family  man,  who 
has  made  a  point  of  understanding  what  he  discusses,  ^d  (as  he  might 
himself  say)  of  discussing  whatever  point  it  was  desirable  to  under- 
stand. In  speaking  of  the  methods  of  travelling  in  the  provincial  parts 
of  France,  he  says : — 

"  This  mode  of  travelling  hy  the  voiturier  is  now  j^eneralljr  adopted  by  tra- 
vellers of  the  first  respectability  -,  and,  where  the  whole  voilure  in  engaged, 
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diflfiera  in  no  respect  from  tnvelling  in  a  private  carriage,  except  that  the 
right  of  property  in  the  horses  and  carriage  is  bnt  temponcy,  ana  the  coach- 
man does  not  wear  a  livery.  1  am  acquainted  .with  persons,  who  wonid  not 
choose  to  be  considered  otherwise  than  as  persons  of  distinction,  who  have 
travelled  in  this  way.  i  have  seen  attestations  of  the  ^ood  conduct  of  the 
coachman,  or  voiturier,  signed  with  names,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
me,  and  sealed  with  armorial  bearings,  according  to  the  English  use  abroad* 
I  dwell  on  Uiis  point,  because  voituriers  are  unknown  in  England,  and  the 
mode  of  travellinj^  is  in  low  repute  abroad  ;  where,  from  the  way  in  which  it 
is  practised,  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  creditable. 

*^  In  France  and  Italy  there  are  but  few  stagcHMiaches,  and  no  good  ones 
but  between  the  towns  on  the  Channel  and  Paris.  The  postphouscs  furnish 
no  carriages,  but  horses  only.  In  every  great  town  there  arc  persons,  whose 
trade  is  to  keep  carriages  ready  for  those  who  want  to  take  journeys,  but 
have  no  carriages  of  their  own.  Two  or  three  places  being  engaged,  the 
voiturier,  now  afloat,  makes  up  his  cargo  as  be  can :  rather  than  have  any 
vacant  space  in  his  carriage,  he  will  sell  it  at  a  low  rate  to  such  as  can  afford 
to  pay  but  low  prices :  he  then  makes  un  in  dead  lumber  what  is  wanring  in 
weight  of  live  stock ;  and  the  good  people,  thus  assembled,  thus  encumbered, 
proceed  as  thev  can,  under  the  auspices  of  the  conductor,  who  presides  at 
their  meals.  All  this  accounts  verv  well  for  some  Englbh  making  a  difii* 
culty  in  avowing  their  having  travelled  bv  the  voiturier,  and  for  the  French 
aubermstes  and  others,  confounding,  at  nrst,  all  inmates  of  carria^  of  the 
same  denomination.  I  do  not  suppose  that  any  respectable  English  family 
has  travelled  in  the  manner  above  described.  I  do  not  know  that  any  sin- 
gle persons  have  done  so.  It  is  evident  that  a  voiture  engaged  for  the  sole 
use  and  service  of  him  who  hires  it,  is  quite  another  thing.'' 

The  author  deacribea  himself  to  have  suffered,  in  a  pecuniary  way, 
in  many  instances,  from  having  deferred  the  examination  of  accounts 
until  he  was  just  about  to  leave  a  place,  and  from  having  omitted  to 
scruttnise,  at  the  time,  the  charges  of  whatever  things  were  furnished 
to  him.  Our  countrymen  seem  to  be  considered  lawful  game  as  soon 
as  they  set  foot  on  Continental  ground.  Towards  this,  many  feelings, 
no  doubt,  combine,  among  our  worthy  neighbours,  the  French.  Old 
national  jealousy ;  deep-rooted  hatred,  arising  from  the  prominent  part 
we  took  in  the  late  war ;  the  vulgar  belief  of  our  superior  wealth — and 
we  suspect  a  native  love  of  over-reaching ; — all  these  causes  conduce 
to  mark  us  out  as  the  victims  of  Gallican  chicanery,  and,  if  we  must 
continue  the  game  of  expatriation,  should,  at  least,  set  us  circum- 
spectly on  our  guard.  Our  author's  hint  touching  die  frequent  ras- 
cality of  Voituriers,  might  advantageously  be  enlarged,  so  as  to  include 
the  dealings  of  travelling  English  with  foreigners  generally — "See 
every  thing,  write  down  every  thing,  and,  above  all,  have  time  at  com- 
mand." 

The  account  given  us  of  the  writer's  laudable  endeavours  to  intro- 
duce, o¥  rather  to  msinuate,  during  his  residence  at  Avignon,  coal  ires 
and  English  cookery,  is  very  amusing. 

*'The  French,  who  have  seen  the  atmosphere  of  smoke  in  which  London 
is  enveloped,  and  the  sefr«oal  pouring  its  volumes  of  smoke  up  the  chimney, 
have  disseminated  throughout  France  a  certain  horror  of  coal  fires.  There 
are,  near  Lvons,  mines  of  coal,  of  a  quality  superior  to  any  I  have  yet  seen, 
like  the^  Wednesbury,  but  better,  i  had  some  difficulty  in  making  the 
blacksmith  comprehend  what  ought  to  be  the  form  of  such  machines  as 
grate,  poker,  fender — '  Things  by  tnelr  names  I  call ;'  though,  to  my  black- 
smith, I  was  obliged  to  use  every  sort  of  paraph rasb.  My  poker  was  made 
with  a  hook  at  the  end  of  it ,  the  fender  had  a  handle  to  it  i  the  bars  of  the 
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grate  were  too  small  and  too  near  each  other.  The  hook  of  the  poker  was 
soon  straightened  in  the  fire:  of  the  fender-handle  I  was  contented  to  declare, 
'  II  n'y  a  pas  de  mal  k  cela :'  as  the  bars  of  my  grate,  though  near,  were  not 
thick,  they  did  not  intercept  more  heat  than  usual. 

**  Taking  the  precaution  to  have  a  wood  fire  in  my  second  salon,  I  ven- 
tured^ to  invite  my  friends  to  see  my  fire  d^  charbon  de  terre.  They  were  much 
surprised  and  pleased.  '  II  n'y  a  pas  de  mauvaise  odeur :  ce  feu  se  fait  re- 
specter: quelle  chaleur!'  The  combined  advanuges  of  greater  heat  and  less 
cost  (for  the  coal  fire  was  maintained  at  about  half  the  expense  of  a  wood 
fire)  procured  imitators." 

Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  character  and  routine  of  a  French 
dinner ;  and  opiniona  with  respect  to  its  inerita,  as  compared  with  our 
own  cookery,  are  as  various  as  upon  debateable  questions  of  a  nore 
important  nature.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  great  a  mistake  was 
uoiversally,  and  still  is  generally,  made  concerning  the  substantial 
nature  of  a  Frenchman's  meal.  He  has  been  supposed  to  regale  wholly 
on  viands  of  the  most  unsu£Scing  kind ;  to  eat  little  meat,  and  drink 
a  prodigious  quantity  of  soup  maigre.  The  direct  contrary  is  the 
fact.  An  Englishman  is  quite  surprised,  on  his  first  introduction  to 
a  French  dinner  party,  to  see  the  immense  succession  of  dishes,  and 
the  heartiness  with  wluch  each  in  turn  is  assailed.  He  is  compelled  to 
give  in,  long  before  his  continental  neighbour  appears  to  be  thoroughly 
warmed  to  his  work.  An  ordinary  Englishman  will  dine  most  con- 
tentedly from  a  single  joint ;  the  absence  of  which  your  Frenchman 
supplies  by  a  dozen  different  dishes,  each  by  its  artificial  preparation 
stimulating  the  appetite,  which  would  otherwise  naturally  become  jaded. 
On  the  relative  healthiness  of  these  two  modes,  it  is  not  our  business 
here  to  enlarge.  We  will  subjoin  the  attempt  of  our  author  to  improve 
on  the  French  fashion. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  arbitrary  parts  of  a  French  dinner  are  the  made 
dishes  and  the  sweets :  the  bouilli  and  r6ti  are  obliaatory ;  the  former  be- 
cause you  are  huognr,  the  latter,  lest  you  should  still  be  so.  I  approve  of 
the  order  in  which  the  fish  appears,  having  seen  many  persons  chose  them- 
selves in  England  by  eatine  of  it  with  an  appetite  as  vet  unsatiated.  Even 
to  the  fried-fish  I  ventured,  contrary  to  usage,  to  add  a  sauce,  (in  a  sauce- 
boat,  be  it  well  understood)  which  those  who  partook  of  admitted  to  be  an 
improvement.  A  stuffed  turkey,  with  sausage  balls,  was  allowed  to  be  better 
than  a  dry  r6ti :  a  hare  with  a  pudding  and  currant-jelly  was  declared  to  be 
delicious.  1  obtained  permission  to  serve  the  cheese,  as  a  thing  o(  mauvaise 
odeur,  by  itself,  recalling  only  the  sallad,  instead  of  making  it  a  part  of  the 
dessert.  By  these  means,  and  by  the  help  of  stuffed  loins  of  mutton,  roasted 
tongues,  or  boiled,  with  but  little  flavour  of  salt,  new  college  puddings,  and 
other  unknown  luxuries,  too  tedious  to  mention,  (a  phrase  I  ought  to  have 
employed  long  ago)  I  have  the  patriotic  consolation  of  thinking  that  I  gave  a 
favourable  idea  of  the  English  kttehen,  which,  in  defiance  of  popular  opi- 
nion, I  affirm  to  be  better  than  the  French,  thouf^h  their  artists  m  this  line 
are  superior.  The  chief  difi*erences  are,  that  the  trench  make  prepared  and 
high-seasoned  dishes  of  their  vegetables,  and  think  it  barbarous  to  eat  them 
au  naiurel  along  with  their  meat ;  and  that  they  will  not  believe  that  their 
meat  contains  any  juice,  or  gravy,  or  flavour,  till  they  have  extracted  it  b^ 
culinary  process,  and  laid  it  beside  the  meat  in  the  dish.  Indeed,  their 
climate,  which  provides  for  them  so  many  excellent  things,  refuses  them 
pasture  to  fatten  neef ;  but  they  have  fine  artificial  grasses  and  hay :  of  every 
other  object  of  gourmandise,  except  fat  beef,  thc^  have  all  that  the  inost 
voracious  or  the  most  delicate  appetite  can  demand." 
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There  are  some  very  sensible  observations  on  the  speculation  of  a 
freer  importation  of  genuine  French  wines  into  this  country,  for  which 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  He  will  not  be  a  little 
surprised  to  hear  that,  even  as  it  is,  French  wines  are  not  so  uncom- 
mon as  may  be  supposed  ;  since,  by  means  of  a  trade  carried  on  between 
the  French  shores  of  the  Mediteranean  and  Oporto,  wines  are  shipped 
off  to  the  latter  place,  which,  by  the  aid  of  brandy  and  other  modes  of 
treatment^  become  good  port  wine  for  the  London  market. 

We  suppose  every  good  Catholic  is  bound  to  be,  more  or  less,  a  be- 
liever in  signs  and  prodigies.  At  all  events,  the  author  before  us  par- 
ticipates in  this  frailty,  if  such  it  be.  He  speaks  with  reverential  cau- 
tion of  ceruin  "  miracles*'  of  his  church,  and  witnesses  supernatural 
appearances  in  his  bedchamber  at  night.  These  circumstances,  what- 
ever degree  of  faith,  or  want  of  it,  his  readers  may  entertain,  are  cer- 
tainly not  calculated  to  render  the  book  less  curious  or  interesting : 
"  Quite  the  reverse."  Together  with  the  little  history  which  serves  as 
a  preface,  and  another  of  a  different  and  more  mournful  cast,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  volume  (an  account  of  the  illness  and  death  of  the 
author*8  eldest  son)  it  gives  to  the  whole  work  a  very  peculiar  character, 
highly  deserving  an  attentive  perusal,  which  it  will  not  fail  to  repay — 
not  only  in  temporary  entertainment,  but  in  benefit  of  a  far  more 
sterling  kind — exposition  of  a  man*s  mind  and  conduct,  and  of  the 
events  which  occurred  to  him  during  a  foreign  residence,  calculated  to 
afford  much  useful  speculation  to  the  philosophical  canvasser  of  human 
motive  and  action,  and  to  display  the  candid  individual  himself  in  an 
amiable  point  of  view. 


THE    HAMPTON    COURT    BEAUTIES. 

"  What  god— what  geninn,  did  the  pencil  move. 

When  Kneller  painted  these? "—Pope. 

• 

The  "  Beauties  at  Windsor"  lead  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
those  at  Hampton  Court,  scarcely  less  celebrated,  and,  from  their  vici- 
nity to  the  metropolis,  perhaps  more  generally  known  and  admired; 
and  these  bring  down  our  illustrations  of  the  Court  Beauties  of  Eng- 
land to  the  end  of  William  the  Third*s  reign. 

William  had  great  and  good  qualities,  but  he  was  deficient  in  those 
amiable  feelings  and  social  accomplishments  which  render  greatness 
attractive.  *'  He  courted  fame,  but  none  of  her  ministers,"  and  even 
in  his  youngest  and  gayest  years,  seems  to  have  been  as  devoid  of  feel- 
ing for  beauty  as  of  taste  in  the  fine  arts.  The  Hampton  Court  Beau- 
ties, like  the  Windsor  Beauties,  owe  their  existence  to  a  woman's  pride 
in  her  own  sex,  not  to  the  gallantry  of  ours.  The  thought  was  first 
suggested  by  Queen  Mary,  and  its  execution  was  begun  during  one  of 
the  King's  absences.  Walpole  relates,  on  the  authority  of  an  old  lady 
of  the  Court,  that  no  parts  of  the  Queen's  conduct,  political  or  domes- 
tiCf  ever  rendered  her  so  unpopular  as  these  unfortunate  Beauties : — all 
the  fair  ones  who  were  excluded  thinking  themselves  aggrieved  by  the 
preference  shown  to  a  few ;  and  fathers,  husbands,  brothers,  and  lovers, 
making  common  cause  with  these  injured  beauties.  Lady  Dorchester, 
the  witty  and  profligate  daughter  of  the  greatest  wit  and  profligate  in 
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Charlas*!  court,*  strongly  advised  the  Queen  against  the  idea  of  fonu'- 
ing  a  gallery  of  Beauties.  *' Madam,"  said  she,  "  if  the  King  was  to* 
ask  for  the  portraits  of  all  the  rsiis  of  his  court,  would  not  the  rest 
think  he  called  them  fooli  ?"  Mary,  however,  who  luckily  was  gifled 
with  a  portion  of  her  father's  obstinacy,  persisted  in  her  resolution. 
Sir  Goidfrey  Kneller  was  appointed  to  execute  it;  and  the  pictures, 
when  finished,  were  hung  hi  the  palace  at  Hampton,  then  the  favourite 
ffesidenee  of  the  monarch,  and  in  the  room  he  usually  inhabited. 
Mary  subsequently  placed  the  large  picture  of  the  King  by  Kneller, 
and  her  own  portrait  by  Wissing,  in  the  same  apartqient. 

The  Beauties  of  Hampton  Court  are  all  fulMengths,  with  the  except 
tion  of  Queen  Mary.  As  paintings,  they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
Windsor  Beauties,  and,  with  due  deference  to  the  virtues  of  the  ladies 
they  represent,  are  certainly  inferior  to  them  in  the  interest  and  beauty  of 
the  subjects.  They  have  suffered  too  so  much  from  the  alternate  damp- 
ness and  dryness  of  their  situation,  that  it  would  be  invidious  to  critic 
cise  the  colourihg  as  the  fault  of  the  artist ;  there  is  a  chalkbess  in 
the  flesh  and  a  general  rawness  in  the  tints  which  will  not  bear  a  com- 
parison with  the  delicacy  of  Lely's  carnations,  nor  even  with  maay  of 
kneller'a  other  works  wluch  have  been  better  preserved. 

"  Alas !  how  little  from  the  grave  we  claim : 
Thou  but  preserv'st  a  face,  and  I,  a  name" — 

exclanned  Pope  to  his  friend :  and  pity  it  is,  that  of  several  of  the 
beautiful  women  we  are  now  about  considering,  t\xefact  and  the  name 
are  idl  that  remain  to  us. 

QuKXK  Mart,  eldest  daughter  of  James  the  Second,  by  Anne  Hyde : 
lialf  length,  by  Wissing. 

As  this  picture  represents  Mary  without  any  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
royalty,  and  merely  in  the  usual  dress  of  a  lady  of  her  time,  we  shall 
consider  her  accordingly  in  her  most  interesting  and  distinguished  cha- 
racter— as  a  woman,  and  not  as  a  queen. 

Mary  was  married  young  to  a  man  destitute  of  every  quality  which 
could  recommend  him  to  the  sex  ;  he  was  feeble  in  temperament,  un- 
graceful in  his  person,  and  ungracious  in  his  manners.  Whatever  we 
nay  owe  as  a  nation  to  the  public  virtue  or  ambition  of  William,  it  is 
certain  that  the  different  notices  of  him  scattered  through  the  pages  of 
his  panegyrist  Burnet,  when  brought  together,  make  up  a  most  un- 
amiable  and  revolting  private  character. 

'*  He  had  been  much  neglected  in  his  education.*'  "  He  spoke  little.'* 
**  He  put  on  some  appearance  of  application^  but  he  hated  business  of 
all  sorts."  "Yet  he  hated  talking,  and  all  sports  except  hunting, 
roore."t  **  He  could  never  bring  himstelf  to  comply  with  the  temper  of 
the  English,  his  coldness  and  slowness  being  very  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  nation."  **  His  behaviour  was  solemn  and  serious,  seldom  cheer- 
ful, and  but  with  a  few."  '^  He  spoke  little  and  very  slowly,  and  most 
commonly  with  a  disgusting  dryness,  which  was  his  character  at  all 
times  except  on  the  day  of  battle."    "  His  designs  were  great  and  good, 

*  Sir  Chariei  Sedley.  On  him  wer«  written  the  celebrated  lines, — very  apfli* 
oaUe  to  a  great  foet  of  the  present  day— beginning 

'<  Sedley  has  that  prevailing,  gentle  art,  ate." 
t  Bamet*8  History,  tqi.  ii.  p.  313. 
Ap/.— -VOL.   XVII.    NO.    LXIX.  T 
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but  he  did  not  descend  to  make  himielf  er  his  notions  acpebtaUe  to 
his  people."  **  This  reservedness  grew  upon  him,  so  that  it  oisgosted 
all  those  who  served  him,  but  he  had  observed  the  errors  of  loo  much 
talking  rather  than  those  of  too  cold  a  silence."  ''  He  was  without 
passion.'*  "  In  his  deportment  towards  all  about  him,  he  seemed  to 
make  litde  distinction  between  the  good  and  the  bad,  and  those  who 
served  him  well  or  those  who  served  him  ill."*  '*  His  friends  had  ad- 
vised htm  to  be  more  visible,  open,  and  communicative,  and  he  pro- 
mised he  would  set  about  it,  but  he  went  on  in  his  former  way,"  ftc 

He  was  not  utterly  incapable  of  friendship  or  aflfection ;  but  he  had 
no  flow  either  of  thouglit  or  feeling,  and  of  the  sweetening  charities  of 
domestic  life  he  knew  nothing.  His  greatest  favourites,  the  Earl  of 
Portland  and  Lord  Albemarle,  were  never  allowed  to  give  their  advice 
unasked,  or  to  speak  unspoken  to ;  in  short,  William  in  public  life,  the 
asserter  of  our  national  liberties,  and  the  warlike  hero  of  Namur 
and  the  Boyne;  and  William,  in  the  recesses  of  his  palace,  coldly 
repelling  his  wife,  rating  his  menial8,t  or  devouring  a  whole  dish  of 
green  peas  from  his  sister-in-law,  while  she  looked  and  longed  in  vain,  % 
seem  scarcely  compatible  characters.  It  is  the  consistent  and  unde- 
▼iating  propriety  of  Mary's  conduct  to  this  unamiable  and  ungracious 
being,  which  raises  her  character  in  our  estimation,  and  throws  round 
her  a  strong  interest,  a  charm  she  could  not  otherwise  have  possessed. 
She  was  the  most  obedient  and  submissive  of  wives  to  a  husband,  who 
owed  his  throne  to  her.  She  was  oflen  known  to  prepare  the  king's 
breakfast  with  her  own  hands.  Her  sweetness  stood  between  him  and 
the  national  dislike,  so  that  a  part  of  his  unpopularity  fell  on  her* 
That  she  loved  the  king,  or  derived  much  pleasure  from  his  society, 
seems  scarcely  possible  :  *'  Queen  Mary,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough, *'  soon  grew  weary  of  those  who  did  not  talk  much  ;'*  for  hi^r 
own  disposition,  like  that  of  her  sister  Anne,  was  by  nature  still,  thou^ 
cheerful,  and  therefore  fond  of  the  excitement  which  flowed  from  the 
minds  of  odiers.  But  though  she  was  dissatisfied  at  tlie  cold  temper 
of  the  King,  §  she  had  a  power  over  herself  to  conceal  or  suppress  it. 
She  was  gifted  with  the  quiet  enduring  fortitude,  which  distinguished 
most  of  her  unfortunate  family,  and  which  was  founded  in  insensibility, 
rather  than  in  magnanimity.  Under  the  same  circumstances,  a  woman  of 
warm  affections  and  high  spirit  would  have  struggled  with  her  des- 
tiny, before  she  submitted  to  it ;  she  would  have  resisted  and  repined, 
have  been  wretched,  and  despaired,  though  at  last  resigned :  but  Mary 
bad  no  passions  to  contend  with,  no  strong  affections  of  any  kind,  and 
she  lived  discontented,  rather  than  unhappy.  '*£//e  pouvait  se  passer 
de  bonheur,**  though  the  want  of  it  seems  to  have  left  her  nothing  to 


*  Burnet,  Vol.  ui.  p.  335. 

t "  His  passions  were  seldom  felt  but  by  bis  inferior  ser7ants.*'-«.Bttnict,  7ol.  iii. 
p.  338. 

X  See  "  Condact  of  the  Dacbcss  of  Marlboroagb." 

(  On  tbelr  being  called  to  tbe  throne,  she  promised  that  be  should  always  bear 
rule— saying  that  she  asked  him  only  to  obey  the  command  of  **  Husbands  lore 
yibur  wives/'  as  she  should  do  that  of  **  Wives  be  obedient  to  your  husbands.*'  la 
one  of  her  letters  to  him,  while  in  Ireland,  she  concludes  touchimjy,  **  All  I  ask  of 
yon  is,  that  you  would  love  me/' 
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regret  in  life.  On  her  death-bed,  '*  her  retignation/'  says  Buraet, 
"  went  farther  than  submission — she  seemed  to  desire  death,  rather  than 
life  :*'*  she  refused  to  see  the  King,  though  he  earnestly  requested  it, 
saying  she  had  '^written  all  her  mind  to  him."  She  died  in  1694,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three. 

With  regard  to  Mary's  conduct  towards  her  father  and  sister,  it  ap- 
pears so  inexcusable,  that  Burnet,  with  all  his  admiration  of  her  ex- 
cellencies, rather  apologises  for  her  than  attempts  to  defend  her.  On 
her  first  arrival  at  Whitehall,  after  the  deposition  of  James  the  Second, 
her  nnconcerned  gaiety  was  so  like  exultation,  that  even  the  Bishop 
was  scandalised : — "  I  confess,"  he  says,  "  I  was  one  of  those  who  cen- 
sured this  in  my  thoughts.  I  thought  a  little  more  seriousness  had 
done  as  well  when  she  came  into  her  father's  palace>  and  was  to  be  set 
on  his  throne  the  next  day."  The  Queen  aflerwards  said,  that  she  had 
been  commanded  by  the  Prince,  her  husband,  to  "  put  on  a  cheerful- 
neasy  and  act  a  part  not  natural  to  her,"  for  fear  of  disgusting  their 
adherents,  **  and  that  none  knew  what  she  suflfered ;"  and  she  might 
have  added,  none  believed.  In  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  dis- 
simulation, if  it  was  such,  defeated  its  own  purpose ;  for  her  conduct 
on  the  occasion  exposed  her  to  general  indignation,  and  for  a  time  turned 
every  heart  against  her.f  Neither  does  it  seem  necessary  that  she  should 
have  carried  her  dissimulation  even  into  her  own  bed-chamber.  '*  I  was 
one  of  those,"  says  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  (who,  though  pas- 
-sionate  and  prejudiced,  is  tolerably  gck>d  authority  for  facts)  '^  who  had 
the  honour  to  wait  upon  the  Queen  to  her  own  apartment.  She 
ran  about  it,  looking  into  every  closet  and  conveniency,  and  turning 
up  the  quilts  upon  the  bed,  as  people  do  when  they  come  into  an  inn, 
and  with  no  other  sort  of  concern  in  her  appearance,  but  such  as  they 
express ;  and,"  adds  the  Duchess,  with  naiveti^  "  if  she  felt  no  tender- 
ness, I  thought  she  ought  at  least  to  have  looked  grave,  or  even  pen- 
sively sad,  at  so  melancholy  a  reverse  of  her  father's  fortune."t  Such 
hjrpocrisy  would  at  least  have  served  her  cause  better. 

We  have  before  observed,  that  the  portrait  of  William  the  Third  is 
at  one  end  of  the  Gallery  of  Beauties,  near  that  of  the  Queen.  The 
manner  in  which  the  pictures  are  hung  is  a  good  exemplification  of  their 
domestic  arrangements.  The  portrait  of  Mary,  a  small  unpretending 
half-length,  is  modestly  suspended  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  whose 
majesty  covers  one  end  of  the  room  and  half  an  acre  of  canvass.  And 
though,  as  poets  write, — 

*'  Heaven  itself  to  Kneller's  hand  decreed 
To  fix  great  Nassau  on  the  bounding  steed,'* 

Heaven  seems  to  have  left  him  there,  and  denied  its  inspiration  to  his 

*  We  are  rcmiDded  here  of  one  of  Mary's  collateral  anceators.  Marguerite 
d'Bcosse,  '*  L'JL  gentUU  MargueritCf'*  the  unhappy  wife  of  Louis  the  EleFenth. 
Beautiful,  accomplished,  and  in  the  very  spring  of  life,  she  died  a  victim  to  the  de- 
testable character  of  her  husband.  When  one  of  her  attendants  spoke  of  hope  and 
life,  the  Queen,  turning  from  her  with  an  expression  of  deep  disgust,  exclaimed 
with  a  last  effort,  "  Fi  de  la  vie  J  ne  m*m  parln  plus  /'* — and  expired. 

't  Madame  de  Serign^  calls  her  *'  La  seconde  Tullie"  and  there  is  extant  a  furious 
satire,  attributed  to  Dryden,  entitled  **  Tarquin  and  TulHa."  So  strong  was  party  - 
feeling  at  that  Utee,  that  one  clergyman  preached  a  sermon  on  her  funetal,  from 
the  text  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  **  Come  now  let  us  take  this  accursed  woman  and 
bury  her,  for  she  is  a  king's  daughter.*' 

t  *•  Condact  of  the  Dachesa  of  Msrlborough,*'  p.  35. 

T  t 
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work.  Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  tame  and  spiritless  than  the 
whole  performance,  crowded  with  allegorical  monsters  in  the  worst 
style  of  tasteless  affectation.  As  the  man  says  in  Moliere, — *' Now 
avons  changi  tout  cela  ;**  what  should  we  say  now  if  the  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  were  to  exhibit  a  picture  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  a  full  suit  of  tight  regimentals,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  Virtues, 
and  Victories,  and  Valours,  and  Temperances,  and  fat  little  Geniuses 
with  light-blue  wings,  flying  and  sprawling  about  in  all  directions  ? 

The  portrait  of  Mary  is  in  better  taste ;  it  is  very  lady-like  and  unaf- 
fected :  the  neck  and  bosom  perhaps  rather  too  much  exposed,  consider- 
ing that  Mary  introduced  a  decorum  in  dress  unknown  in  the  last  two 
reigns.  The  face  is  a  complete  Stuart  face,  and  has  a  striking  resem- 
blance to  all  the  pictures  of  the  young  Pretender.  With  considerable 
beauty,  sweetness,  and  dignity,  we  find  those  indications  of  weakness 
and  obstinacy  round  the  mouth,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  counte- 
nance, common  to  all  the  portraits  of  the  Stuart  line. 

Thjb  Countess  of  Peterborodoh. — Carey  Eraser,  daughter  of  Sir 
Alexander  Fraser,  and  first  wife  of  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of  Peter- 
borough and  Monmouth. 

Neither  the  charms  nor  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  and  beautiful 
woman,  had  power  to  fix  the  heart  of  her  inconstant  and  eccentric  hus- 
band. He  spent  very  little  of  his  time  with  her,  his  restless  and  vola- 
tile spirit  leading  him  constantly  abroad.  It  was  his  boast,  *'  that  he 
had  seen  more  kings  and  more  postilions  than  any  man  in  Europe." 
Walpole  caIIs  him  **  as  gallant  as  Amadis,  and  as  brave  ;*'  and  Pope 
said  of  him,  **  that  he  was  never  born  to  die  like  other  men,  any  more 
than  to  live  like  them."*  Lord  Peterborough's  rivalship  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  and  his  exploits  while  he  was  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  British  forces  in  Spain,  may  be  found  in  every  History  of  England. 

Married  to  such  a  man,  the  Countess  of  Peterborough  must  have 
derived  what  portion  of  happiness  fell  to  her  share  from  the  glory 
rather  than  the  tenderness  of  her  husband,  and  the  noble  qualities  of 
her  sons,  who  were  both  of  them  distinguished  by  their  gallantry  and 
good  conduct.  She  died  in  1 709,  leaving  also  a  daughter,  afterwards 
Duchess  of  Gordon.  The  second  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Peterborough 
was  the  celebrated  singer  Anastasia  Robinson,  of  whom  Dr.  Burney  has 
given  us  such  an  interesting  memoir  in  his  History  of  Music. 

In  this  portrait  of  the  first  Countess  of  Peterborough,  the  face  has 
great  beauty  and  a  dignified  expression,  mingled,  however,  with  an  air 
of  pensiveness,  such  as  the  wife  of  Lord  Peterborough  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  worn  habitually.  She  is  leaning  on  the  pedestal  of  a 
statue  of  Pallas :  the  attitude  is  easy,  unaffected,  and  lady-like.  The 
'drapery,  however,  is  a  failure,  being  carelessly  painted,  and  composed 
of  deep  shades  of  red  and  blue  violently  contrasted,  which  have  a  most 
injudicious  ^effect;  the  folds  have  the  stiffness  and  heaviness  of  cast- 
iron  :  all  the  beauty  and  effect  of  the  picture  are  confined,  as  usual,  to 
the  head,  which  is  extremely  well  painted  and  full  of  interest. 

The  Duchess  or  Grafton. — This  beautiful  woman,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  favourite  object  of  adoration  and  celebration  among 
the  wits  of  her  time,  was  the  Lady  Isabella  Bennet,  onljr  daughter  and 

*  See  a  most  interesting  letter  in  the  sapplementary  rolume  af  Pope's  Works, 
describing  his  visit  to  Lor^  Peterborough  a  shovt  time  before  the  death  of  the 
latter. 
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of  Henry  Beonet,  Earl  of  Arlington,  one  of  that  cabal  of  pro* 
fligate  ministers,  who  are  answerable  for  the  political  disgraces  of 
Charles's  reign.  As  she  inlierited  in  her  own  right  her  father's  title, 
as  well  as  the  immense  fortune  he  had  accumulated  at  court,  there  were 
many  competitors  for  so  rich  a  prize,  even  while  she  was  yet  a  child ; 
but  the  King  speedily  silenced  all  the  aspirants,  by  bestowing  her  on 
Henry  Fitzroy,  his  son  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  At  the  time  of 
his  marriage,  the  young  Duke  of  Grafton  was  only  eleven  years  old  ; 
but  he  afterwards  proved  himself  worthy  of  his  good'  fortune.  He 
distinguished  himself  greatly  as  a  naval  officer,  and  was,  says  Bur- 
net, "  a  gallant  though  a  rough  man :  he  had  more  spirit  than  any  one 
of  the  king's  sons/'  After  the  accession  of  James  the  Second,  he  was 
one  of  those  who  openly  showed  their  discontent  at  the  innovations  in 
Church  and  State  introduced  by  the  King.  His  answer  to  James  on 
this  occasion  was  much  talked  of.  The  King  reproached  him  with 
'*  factious  behaviour,"  and  said  '*  he  was  sure  he  could  not  pretend  to 
act  upon  principles  of  conscience^  for  he  had  been  so  ill-bred,  that  as 
he  knew  little  of  religion,  so  he  regarded  it  less."  The  Duke  replied 
bluntly,  **  that  though  he  might  have  little  conscience  himself,  he  was 
of  a  party  that  had  a  great  deal/'  He  was  one  of  the  first  who  went 
over  to  the  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  placed  great  confidence 
in  him.  In  1690,  the  Duke  of  Grafton  attended  the  Duke  (then  Earl) 
of  Marlborough,  to  the  siege  of  Cork,  and  while  leading  on  the  grena- 
diers to  the  attack,  he  received  a  shot  from  the  walls,  and  fell,  gallantly 
encouraging  his  men.  He  was  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  much  re- 
gretted by  all  parties.  His  young  Duchess  remained  for  some  time 
inconsolable  for  his  loss,  but  afterwards  married  Sir  Thomas  Hanmer, 
and  died  in  17^2.  We  find  this  lovely  Duchess  of  Grafton  firequently 
alluded  to  by  the  poets  of  that  age ;  and  until  the  four  matchless 
daughters  of  Marlborough  appeared  at  Court  to  eclipse  all  their  con- 
temporaries, she  seems  to  have  reigned  supreme  **  Lady  of  Hearts." 

Lord  Lansdown,    in  his  "Progress  of  Beauty,"  places  her  first 
among  the  fair  ones  of  Britain — 

"  Love  in  a  shining  galaxy  appears 

Triumphant  still,  and  Grauon  leads  the  stars.  ^ 

•    •    • 

Ten  thousand  loves,  ten  thousand  several  ways^ 
Invade  adoring  crowds^  wbo  die  to  gaze,'' — &c. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  "  Love  triumphant  in  a  shining  galaxy,"  is  at 
roost  "  exceeding  good  sense-less ;"  but  such  was  the  affected  style  of 
the  day.  In  anoSier  poem,  Lord  Lansdown  celebrates  "  The  hearing  in 
the  House  of  Lords  of  a  cause  between  the  Duchess  of  Grafton  and  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice,"  relative  to  a  disputed  grant  made  by  Charles  the 
Second  to  the  first  Duke  of  Grafton.  The  Duchess  pleaded  in  behalf 
of  h;'r  infant  son. 

Wliat  need  of  words  with  such  commanding  eyes  ? 
*'  Must  I  then  speak,  O  heavens  I"  the  charmer  cries — 
*'  Oh  barbarous  clime  1  where  Beauty  borrows  aid 
From  Eloquence^  to  charm^  or  to  persuade  !"  . 

Of  course  the  "  ill-mannered  monsters  of  the  Bar,"  as  his  Lordship 
most  irreverently  terms  them,  are  put  to  silence,  and  '*  tyrant  Law" 
defeated  by  the  **  omnipotence"  of  Beauty. 

*'  Conquest  can  never  fail  in  radiant  Grafton's  eyes." 
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She  is  alto  alluded  to  in  Codrington'a  happy  and  heautifiil  aonpli- 
ment  to  Garth.  * 

"The  nym|ih  has  Grafton's,  Gedl's,*  Churchill's f  charms. 
If  with  resistless  fires  my  soul  she  warms,"  Arc. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  in  that  age  of  gallantry  and  satire, 
her  Grace  could  not  escape  unnoticed  by  more  licentious  and  ill-natured 
wits.  There  is  a  lampoon  extant,  which  insinuates  that  her  maid 
having  unexpectedly  discovered  Charles  Mordauntt  hid  in  her  closet, 
screamed  out,  on  which 

**  The  Duchess  flew  to  his  relief. 
And  saved  his  beiog  murder'd  for  a  thief." 

The  picture  before  us  scarcely  does  justice  to  the  beautiful  original, 
either  as  a  painting  or  a  resemblance.  She  is  standing  near  a  fountain, 
and  is  catching  in  a  shell  the  stream  which  a  young  Triton  is  pouring 
from  his  writhed  born ;  but  as  she  is  studiously  turning  her  face  the 
other  way,  no  wonder  the  water  runs  over.  The  features  are  fine, 
within  expression  of  more  hauteur  than  sweetness,  and  the  turn  of  the 
head  and  the  whole  figure  have  more  dignity  than  grace.  The  drapery 
is. heavily  painted;  the  colours,  brown  and  blue,  harmonise ' ill.  In 
spite  of  these  faults,  the  picture  pleases  as  a  fine  composition,  and 
strikes  yet  more  as  an  engraving  than  as  a  painting.  In  the  mezzotinto 
a  soft,  light,  satiny  efiect  is  given  to  drapery  which  is  not  in  the  ori- 
ginal, and  the  faults  of  colounng  are  not  apparent. 

The  Fitzroys  of  Grafton  and  Southampton,  with  aU  their  collateral 
branches,  are  descended  from  this  lady,  and  the  Dukes  of  Grafton  in- 
herit from  her  the  titles  of  Earl  of  Arlington  and  Baron  Thetford, 

which  she  possessed  in  her  own  right. 

(To  U  continuidJ 
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^  Nest^'dow^  Neigkbaun, 

My  wife  aud  I  live,  cofume  itjaui. 
At  number  Sii^in  Crosby  Row  : 

So  few  our  household  labours. 
We  quickly  turn  from  joints  and  pies. 
To  use  two  tongues  and  twice  two  eyes 

To  meliorate  our  neighbours. 

My  eye-glass,  thanks  to  Dollond*s  skill. 
Sweeps  up  the  lane  to  Mears's  Mill, 

Wnile,  latticed  in  her  chamber. 
My  wife  peeps  through  her  window-pane. 
To  note  who  ramble  round  the  lane. 

And  who  the  foot-stile  clamber. 

This  morn  the  zig-zax  man  of  meat 
Trotted,  tray-balanced,  up  the  street— 

We  saw  him  halt  at  Sydney's : 
My  wife  asserts  he  left  lamb  tnere  $ 
But  I  myself  can  all  but  swear 

'Twas  mutton-chops  and  kidneys. 


*  Afterwards  Lady  Ranelagk. 

t  Henrietta,  dangbter  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

t  Probably  Lord  PeCerboroagh, 
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The  man  who  goes  about  with  urai 
Is  beckoned  in  ny  Betty  Burns : 

The  poor  girl  knows  no  better : 
Bnt  Mrs.  Burns  should  have  more  sente  j 
That  broken  tray  is  mere  pretence-* 

He  brings  the  girl  a  letter. 

Whether  she  goes  up  street  for  milk. 
Or  brings  home  sugar,  pins,  or  silk« 

lliat  silly  wench  for  ever 
Draws  up,  pretending  at  the  stile 
To  rest  herself,  while  all  the  while 

She  waits  for  Captain  Trevor. 

The  Captain,  when  he  sees  me,  turns^ 
Seems  not  to  notice  Betty  Burns, 

And  round  the  pond  betakes  him. 
Behind  the  stables  of  the  Bear, 
To  get  the  back  way  in  ;  but  there 

My  wife's  back  window  rakes  him. 
There  go  the  Freaks  again— but  hark  I 
I  hear  the  gate-bell  ring — ^'tis  Bark, 

The  glib  apothecary. 
Who  in  his  mortar  pounds  tl^e  fame 
Of  every  rumour-wounded  dame. 

From  Moll  to  Lady  Mary. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Bark,"—"  I've  found  her  out." 

'•  Who  is  she  ?"— "  Not  his  wife."—"  No  doubt." 

**  I'was  told  me  by  his  brother." 
"  Which  brother?     Archibald  ?"— "  No,  Fred. 
An  old  connection."—"  So  I  said." 

The  woman 's"— "  What  T'- •*  His  mother." 

"  Who  are  the  comers  next  to  Blake's  ? 

"  At  number  Four?"— "  Yes.''—"  No  great  shak 

Sad  junketings  and  wastings. 
I've  seen  them  play  in  *  Days  of  Yore,' 
He  acted  Hastings  in  Jane  Shore, 

And  she  Jane  Shore  in  Hastings." 

"  Pray,  Mr.  Bark,  what  party  drove 
That  dark-brown  chariot  to  the  Grove  ?" 

"  The  Perry's,  Ma'am,  wet  Quakers. 
He  manied  Mrs.  Hartley  Grant» 
Whose  father's  uncle's  mother's  aunt 

Lived  cook  at  Lady  Dacre's.** 

But  Sunday  is  the  time,  of  course. 
When  Gossip's  congregated  force 

Pours  from  our  central  Chapel : 
Then  hints  and  anecdotes  increase. 
And  in  the  Mansion-house  of  Peace, 

Dark  Discord  drops  her  apple. 

Ope  but  a  casement,  turn  a  lock. 
The  whole  row  feels  th'  electric  shock. 

Springs  tilt,  their  blinds  up>throwing. 
And  every  ear  and  every  eye 
Darts  to  one  centre*  to  descry 

Who's  coming  or  who 's  going. 

I*hn8  occupied,  in  Crosby-row, 
We  covet  not  the  Grange  or  Stowe  $ 

Pent  in  by  walls  and  palings. 
Their  lordly  tenants  can't,  like  us. 
Drop  in  at  tea-time  to  discuss 

Their  neighbours'  faults  and  failings. 


(  280  ) 
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NO.  III. 

Accomplishments.— ^Id  this  countrji  of  late  years,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  increase  of  wealth,  and  partly  to  the  eqaaUaing  spirit  of  the  French 
Revolution,  there  has  been  a  rage,  now  becomiag  a  little  mitigated, 
for  what  are  called  accomplishments.  By  these  are  generally  meant 
drawing,  speaking  French,  and  playing  on  the  piano-forte.  Drawing, 
French,  and  Music  are  the  three  Graces  of  a  boarding-school  Venus. 
An  accomplished  young  lady  is  supposed  to  be  mistress  of  them  all ; 
but  any  one  of  them  confers  on  her  the  dignity  of  possessing  an  ac- 
complishment. The  piano-forte  is  indispensable.  Speaking  French  is 
taken  for  granted,  and  not  too  much  inquired  into.  The  addition  of 
drawing  creates  an  admiring  surprise ;  and  if  Italian  be  thrown  in,  that 
is  to  say,  if  the  young  lady  understands  the  words  of  her  favourite 
Mozart  and  Rossini,  or  is  not  very  wide  of  the  mark,  admiration,  as 
Johnson  might  phrase  it,  retreats  into  humility.  The  gentleman  has 
nothing  further  to  be  astonished  at. 

We  know  not  whether  it  be  to  the  <!isgrace  or  renown  of  the  other 
sex,  that  an  accomplished  man  is  not  so  easily  heard  of.     Whether  it 
be  that  Greek  and  Latin  are  too  common  in  some  quarters,  and  too  little 
expected  in  others,  or  that  it  is  thought  nothing  wonderful  for  one  of 
the  male  sex  to  be  able  to  play  on  an  instrument  and  take  part  in  a 
duett,  or  that  a  man's  life  has  been  so  busy  a  thing  of  late  years  between 
politics  and  money-getting,  certain  it  is,  that  the  idea  of  an  accomplished 
young  gentleman  is  not  so  distinct  a  thing  now-a-daysas  it  used  to  be. 
We  suspect  it  will  become  more  so,  in  proportion  as  those  excellent 
gymnastic  institutions  increase,  which  have  lately  risen  among  us.     One 
real  accomplishment  leads  to  another.     The  sense  of  acquirement  is 
ambitious^  and  is  for  making  conquests  among  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories.    Besides,  a  man  has  something  in  him  to  adorn,  when  he  has 
the  ground  of  a  sure  manhood  to  go  upon, — when  he  has  stuff  and  sub- 
stance in  liim  to  shape  and  illustrate.     His  accomplishments,  in  that 
case,  are  not  taken  for  evidences  of  effeminacy  ;  tendencies  to  pleasure 
which  he  cannot  help.    They  are  attainments  of  his  will,  and  ornaments 
of  his  victory.     The  hand,  that  can  grapple  well  with  a  bar,  has  double 
grace  in  dancing  over  the  flute.     The  conqueror  from  the  wrestling- 
ground  goes  with  a  new  zest  to  read  about  the  Greeks  and  their  palae- 
stra.    We  could  lay  a  wager,  that  numben  -of  the  pupils  of  Professor 
Voelker  will  be  for  inquiring  into  what  is  to  be  learnt  and  added  to  their 
stock  in  very  different  quarters.     They  wfll  find  with  pleasure,  that 
Milton,  himself  a  gymnast,  as  lar  as  fencing  went,  recommends  the  re- 
creation of  music  after  exercise.    Socrates,  strong  in  body  as  well  as 
mind,  disdained  none  of  the  favours  of  those  three  deified  Graces,  which 
he  knew  how  to  sculpture.     Epaminondas,  the  greatest  of  the  Greek 
warriors,  and  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  men,  was  a  dancer  and  a  flute- 
player.      The  German  students,  from  whom  the  introducer  of  our 
gymnastics  has  come  among  us,  and  whom  it  shall  be  no  unbearable 
anticlimax  to  mention  after  these  great  names,  seeing  that  they  had  a 
hand  in  pulling  down  Napoleon,  are  the  same  persons  that  figure  in  the 
war-songs  of  Kleist,  and  the  tender  novels  of  Augustus  La  Fontaine. 

These  are  the  ways  to  become  accomplished.     Body  and  mind  must 
go  hand  in  hand ;  not  one  be  lefl  in  lurch  by  the  other  ;  not  a  specula* 
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tlve  activity  twallovr  up  a  more  healthy  one,  as  it  haa  been  too  apt  to 
do  m  OUT  times,  when  society  haa  doiiv  litde  but  fiactnote  backwards 
and  forvrards  from  the  ooantiDg-hoine  to  the  news-room.  Howeyer,  it 
is  frotn  our  experience  that  posterity  will  gain ;  so  we  will  not  give  the 
toast  we  inete  aboat  to  recommend,  and  which  we  ha? e  soraetiroea 
drunk,  "  May  our  sons  have  a  contempt  for  their  fathers'  muscles  !*'  It 
is  our  sedentary  thonghts  that  shall  have  procured,  them  their  active 
superiority. 

Now  in  our  seal  for  the  accoraplisliments  of  the  fair  sex,  which 
no  Muscleman  can  have  more  at  heart  than  we  have,  we  must  reqaeat 
the  dear  {layers  of  piano-fortes  and  speakers  of  French,  not  to  cease 
regarding  music  and  languages  as  good  things  ;  which^  sifter  what  we 
have  said,  they  will  not   suppose ;  still  less  to  renounce  their  music 
and  their  languages,  idbeit  tliey  may  be  farmers*  or  tradesmen  s  daugh-* 
ters,  or  whatsoever  other  respectable  ofisprtngs  they  choose  to  be,  or 
however  called  upon  to  do  so  by  the  en? ious  among  their  own  class,  or 
the  silly  and  superdlioos  among  others;  but  solely  to  vindicate  the  su- 
periority which  their  accomplislunents  would  imply,  by  looking  into  the 
real  end  of  them^  and  knowing  them  to  be  no  more  than,  the  wise  and 
the  truly  accomplished  take  them  for.     A  truly  accomplished  spirit 
would  lay  down  all  those  ornaments  of  itself,  and  still  walk  forth,  the 
substantial  enjoyer  of  nature,  the  possessor  of  that  solid  power  of  re- 
ceivii^  and  bestowing  happiness,  which  the  accomplishments  in  ques- 
tion do  but  vary  a  little  and  adorn.     This  is  the  inward  body  of  wisdom, 
and  beauty,  and  loveliness,  for  which  the  other  forms  a  very  pleasing 
investment,  but  can  never  be  taken  as  a  substitute.     Accomplishment, 
applied  in  its  present  sense,  is   in  truth  a  foolish  term,  and    tends 
to  mislead  the  superficial.     It  raises  an  idea  of  completeness  and  per- 
fection, which  is  as  ludicrously  false  in  the  particular  assumption,  as  it  is 
too  apt  to  be  in  the  effect.     It  is  like  confounding  the  body  of  the  wine 
with  the  colour  of  it,  or  the  filling  up  of  the  cup  with  a  relish  added  to 
the  contents.     By  accomplishments  we  lead  people  to  suppose  that  they 
are  finished ;  and  so  they  may  be  in  the  tailor's  sense,  but  not  in  the 
sculptor's  or  the  philosopher's.     The  body  must  be  there  to  be  added 
to  or  adorned  ;  the  nature  capable  of  accomplishment  must  be  there ; 
which  is  a  noble  thing  of  itself,  and  may,  without  any  accomplishment 
at  all,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  surpass  a  thousand  natures 
that  have  been  more  educated.     By  accomplishment  we  properly  mean 
embellishment.     The  embellishment  may  be  small  or  great,  a  profit 
or  a  deterioration ;    for  a  superficial  accomplishment,  overvalued  by 
the  possessor,  is  a  nuisance  to  all  parties  :  but  a  genuine  nature,  capable 
of  the  truest  accomplishments,  or  even  when  incapable  of  some,  carries 
with  it  the  privilege  of  being  its  own  embellishment,  of  being  at  once 
the  substance  and  the  ornament.     When  we  read  of  a  delightful  woman, 
the  charm  of  all  wlio  knew  her — such,  for  instance,  as  the  Duchess  of 
Burgundy  at  the  court  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth, — we  do  not  think  of  in- 
quiring whether  she  drew,  or  spoke  English,  or  played  on  the  guitar ; 
we  are  content  with  her  being  delightfid.     It  is  impossible  for  any  one 
to  be  more  impartial  on  this  point  than  we  are  ;  for,  to  say  the  truth, 
we  are  passionate  admirers  of  the  fine  arts,  and  have  reason  to  be  grate- 
fiil  ones.    An  air  of  Mozart  or  Paesiello  runs  in  our  head  for  a  week ; 
and  so  does  a  head  itself,  done  to  admiration,  till  you  laugh  at  it,  by  a 
'  fair  friend  of  ours,  with  no  prouder  instrument  than  a  ^»ir  of  scissors. 
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Mn.  Delany,  with  her  paper  trees  and  roses,  wodd  have  tranqwrted 
our  bosky  propensities  into  a  bower  of  biiss ;  and  as  ta  Anne  KiUegrew, 
the  paiBtress  and  the  poetess,  she  shall  see  how  we  like  heri  when  we 
come  to  her  article  under  the  head  of  K.  But,  in  all  these  fair  cases, 
besides  music,  and  scissors,  and  painting-brushes,  there  is  a  fine  nature, 
a  genuine  spirit,  worthy  of  the  ornaments  it  is  put  9mong,  and  able  to 
oblige  and  delight  us  without  them.  We  do  not  say  that  good  natures, 
accomplished,  have  not  the  advantage  of  good  natures  without  accom- 
plishment. It  is  fine  to  hear  a  cordial  voice  speaking  to  us  by  means 
of  the  other  fineness  of  melody.  It  is  fine  to  imagine  beauty  painting 
beauty,  reflecting  and  doubling  itself,  living  in  a  world  worthy  of  it,  and 
putting  down  for  other  people's  eyes  the  lasting  images  of  lights  and  sha- 
dows, the  charm  of  which  we  find  it  difiicult  to  express.  But  accom- 
plishments themselves,  delightful  as  they  are,  are  but  occupied  with 
impressing  upon  us  a  sense  of  something  more  delightful ;  to  wit,  the 
hidden  sou)  and  mysteiy  of  the  heart,  and  the  refined  senses,  and  the 
intelligence.  Give  us  those,  and  you  give  us  the  spirits  to  which 
accomplishments  pay  homage,  even  when  in  their  own  bands. 

*'  And  every  one  her  with  a  grace  endows; 
And  eveiy  one  with  meekness  to  her  bows.  " 

When  Mrs.  Jordan  sang,  it  was  the  heart  in  her  voice  that  came 
through,  and  made  her  very  song  forgotten.  The  orchestra  ceased, 
and  the  house  recognized  the  genuine  human  being.  Even  the  home- 
liest utilities,  when  brought  into  contact  with  a  refinement,  and  grace- 
fully managed,  reflect  upon  it  an  additional  beauty,  by  reason  of  the 
secret  appeal  they  make  to  our  paramount  sense  of  good.  It  was  a 
pleasant  surprise  to  us  the  other  day,  when  visiting  some  friends,  to 
hear  an  answer  brought  from  a  young  lady  who  was  sent  for  to  take 
a  part  in  a  duett,  "That  her  fingers  were  all  over  flour,  but  she  would 
come  to  us  the  moment  she  got  it  off."  The  same  hand  that  could 
play  an  instrument,  was  making  a  pudding ;  as  it  ought  to  do.  This 
union  of  accomplishments  is  less  respected  now-a-days  than  it  was  in 
the  times  of  my  Lady  Pembroke  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  when  a  lady's 
band  could  at  one  minute  be  playing  on  the  "heavenly  virginans,** 
and  at  the  next  was  deep  in  pickles  and  preserves.  "  They  could  not 
spell  then,"  scornfully  exclaims  a  modern  fine  lady.  No,  Madam ; 
spelling  was  not  so  common  as  it  is  now.  Let  us  pique  ourselves  as 
ipeoqght  upon  that  interesting  advantage,  especially  as  it  is  an  evidence 
of  the  diffusion  of  letters  among  rich  and  poor ;  but  the  real  progress 
of  knowledge  does  not  consist  in  acquiring  one  utility  and  leaving 
another.  That  hand  is  most  accomplished,  which  is  fullest  of  power. 
To  be  perfect,  we  would  have  it  be  able  to  spell,  and  to  work,  and 
to  play,  and  to  make  a  tart  or  a  bed,  and  to  dress,  and  to  dandle  a 
child,  and  to  twitch  the  ear  of  a  pleasant  friend,  and  to  wipe  the  tears 
from  one's  eyes,  and  to  be  kissed  in  old  age  with  a  love  beyond  reve- 
rence. Is  it  deficient  in  any  of  these  perfections  ?  Let  it  be  able 
to  lay  itself  with  encouragement  on  the  young  heads  of  those  who  pos* 
sess  them,  and  that  action  gives  it  the  spirit  of  them  all. 

Next  to  an  absolute  piece  of  genius,  the  greatest  accomplishments 
any  one  can  possess  are  a  love  of  Nature  and  of  books. 
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-«  Thoa  thalt  lie  down 


WIA  iMitiimrcht  of  the  inftDt  world— ^rith  Uagt, 
TThe  powerful  of  the  earth— the  wise,  the  good« 
Fair  forme,  end  hoery  eeers  of  egee  pi^t. 
All  in  one  mighty  lephulchre/*  BiKtAnr. 

« 

Am  shrink  ye  from  the  way 

To  the  spirits'  disuot  shore  ? 
Earth's  mightiest  men,  in  arm'd  anay. 

Are  thither  gone  before. 

The  warrior  kings»  whose  banner 

Flew  far  as  eagles  fly. 
They  are  gone  wnere  swords  ami  them  not. 

From  the  feast  of  Tictory. 

And  the  seers,  who  sat  of  yore. 

By  orient  palm  or  wave, 
lliey  have  [lassM  with  ail  their  stany  lore-* 

Can  ye  still  fear  the  giave  i — 

"  We  fear,  we  fear !— the  sunshine 

Is  joyous  to  behold  ; 
And  we  reck  not  of  the  buried  kings. 
Or  the  awful  seers  of  old/'— 

Ye  shrink  1— the  bards  whose  lays 

Have  made  your  deep  hearts  bum. 
They  have  left  the  Sun,  and  the  voice  of  praise. 

For  the  land  whence  none  return  : 

And  the  lovely,  whose  memorial 

Is  the  verse  that  cannot  die. 
They  too  are  gone  with  their  glorious  bloom. 

From  the  gaze  of  human  eye. 

Would  ye  not  join  that  throng 

Of  the  earth's  departed  flowers. 
And  the  masters  of  the  mighty  song 

In  their  iar  and  fadeless  bowers  f 

*'  Those  songs  are  high  and  holy. 

But  they  vanquish  not  our  fear ; 
Not  from  our  path  those  flowers  are  gone— 

We  fain  would  linger  here." 

Linger  then  yet  awhile. 

As  the  last  leaves  on  the  bough  I 
Ye  have  loved  the  sleam  of  many  a  smile. 

Which  is  taken  from  you  now. 

There  have  been  sweet  singing  voices 

In  your  walks  that  now  are  still ; 
There  are  seats  left  void  in  your  euthly  homes. 

Which  none  again  may  fill. 

Soft  eyes  are  seen  no  more 

That  made  spring-time  in  your  heart ; 
Kindred  and  friends  are  gone  before, — 

And  ye  still  fear  to  part  ? 

— «*'  We  fear  not  now  1  we  fear  not  now  1 
Though  the  way  through  darkness  bends, 

Onr  soms  are  strong  to  follow  them. 

Our  own  familiar  friends  !*'  F-  H. 
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Paris,  August  }Bth,  J826. 

Paris  is  not  only  the  largest  city  in  France*  as  London  is  the  largest  in 
England ;  but  it  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  very  bead  of  France.  Unfortunately^ 
the  opinions  entertained  on  any  sul^ect  whatever*  by  that  which  is  termed 
the  good  society  of  Paris,  soon  become  articles  of  faith  for  all  the  rest  of 
France.  Men  of  education  and  talent  are  not  scattered  about  in  the  different 
towns  of  France ;  whilst  in  Edinburgh,  Liverpool*  Bath*  &c.  there  may  be 
found  men  not  less  distinguished  for  talent  than  those  who  happen  to  reside 
in  Loiidon.  The  case  is  diflferent  here.  People  throog  to  Paris,  not  only  to 
get  money*  but  to  get  literary  fame.  Whatever  degree  of  talent  a  Frenchman 
may  possess,  if  he  do  not  pass  a  few  years  in  the  polished  circles  of  Paris* 
all  that  he  writes  will  be  said  to  savour  of  affectation,  bis  jests  will  be  thought 
awkward  and  unfashionable,  and  he  will  often  fall  into  the  misfortune  of  en- 
deavouring to  prove  things  which  are  taken  for  granted  in  society.  When 
a  man  commits  this  blunder,  nothing  he  may  ever  say  or  write  will  claim  the 
least  attention  in  the  polite  world.  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  give  you 
this  explanation*  though,  perhaps,  you  may  find  it  somewhat  too  long.  But* 
without  some  preliminary  knowledge  of  the  social  mechanism  of  France* 
many  facts  which  I' shall  have  to  relate  to  you,  would  be  oniotelligible ;  and 
you  would  regard  as  unworthy  of  attention  the  explanations  of  those  same 
facts  which  I  shall  sometimes  venture  to  give  you.  Such  is  the  difference 
between  Paris  and  London. 

The  English  travellers  who  visit  Paris,  do  not  in  general  understand  the 
art  of  mixmg  with  French  society.  I  shall  not*  therefore,  appeal  to  their 
j  testimony.  Public  opinion*  which*  in  the  long  run,  rules  every  thing  in 
France,  is  manufactured  in  Paris  only.  Before  men  can  have  leisure  to 
think,  they  must  be'  in  a  certain  degree  relieved  from  the  toil  of  business* 
and  the  anxiety  attendant  on  making  money.  It  appears  to  me*  that  in 
France,  public  opinion  is  formed  in  the  saloons  of  people  whose  incomes  are 
not  less  than  700/.  a  year.  Many  men,  it  is  true,  live  at  their  ease  in  Paris* 
amusing  themselves  with  literary  and  political  discussions,  and  their  incomes 
do  not  exceed  from  200L  to  dOOi.  a  year.  But  these  are  bachelors,  and  they 
carry  the  tribute  of  their  talents  and  information  to  the  drawing-rooms  of 
more  wealthy  men.  1  may  remark,  by  the  way*  that  in  this  point  alone 
Paris  differs  materially  from  Loixlon.  A  young  man  here  with  an  income  of 
900/.  or  300/.  a  year,  and  possessed  of  some  degree  of  talent,  is  estimated  the 
more  highly,  by  not  following  any  profession,  leading  a  sort  of  literary  life* 
andpassing  his  time  in  reading*  visiting*  and  travelling. 

Tne  two  classes  of  people  whom  I  nave  just  described*  vtz.  the  married 
men,  who  give  parties,  ana  have  incomes  of  700/.  a  year,  and  the  unmarried 
men,  who  follow  no  profession,  and  who  live  on  £00/.  or  800/.  a  year*  hare 
now  all  quitted  Paris*  and  are  gone  to  spend  the  warm  summer  months  in  the 
country.  The  more  wealthy  French  families  in  general  have  their  country 
residences  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  capital. 

A  man  who  mixes  in  fashionable  society  in  Paris,  generally  knows  all  the 
facts  recorded  in  the  journab  twenty-four  hours  before  they  appear  in  print. 
He  peruses  the  newspapers  merely  to  see  what  turn  they  may  give  to  facts 
with  which  he  is  already  acquainted.  The  man  of  the  world  passes  his  opi* 
nion  on  the  journals  in  the  winter,  when  he  is  in  Paris ;  but  unless  he  find 
an  article  displaying  the  talent  and  eloquence  of  Etienne  or  Chateaubriand* 
he  is  perfectly  insensible  to  newspaper  reasoning. 

But  no  sooner  is  this  man  of  the  world  transported  to  the  country*  to  the 
distance  of  twenty  leagues  from  Paris,  than  his  taste  entirely  changes.  After 
being  twenty-four  hours  out  of  town,  the  very  journal  which  he  regarded 
with  dbdain*  becomes  the  only  channel  through  which  he  can  procure  intel- 
ligence of  any  thing  that  intetests  him.  Thanks  to  the  litUe  information 
that  is  to  be  met  with  all  the  year  round  at  the  distance  of  twenty  lo^es 
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from  iheea|>iul  1  The  Faritiao  in  the  country  finds  the  newspaper  the  only,  . 
thing  with  which  he  can  hold  conrerse,  and  which  speaks  a  language  he  cani  '^ 
understand.  ^ 

This  summer,  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  the  oracle  of  our  fashionables  in 
the  country.  This  journal  often  wants  sincerity.  It  attacks  the  Jesuits, 
though  it  is  itself  decidedly  Jesuitical.  It  says  whatever  its  interests  may  dio« ' 
tatCi  and  is  by  no  means  anxious  to  make  truth  the  first  object.  The  conduc- 
tors of  the  Journal  des  Debats,  MM.  Fi4v6c,  Chateaubriand,  Bertin,  and 
Hoffman,  are  men  of  considerable  talent,  and  they  move  in  the  higher  circles 
of  society.    To  these  circumstances  the  paper  principally  owes  its  success. 

There  is  one  littlejoumal  which  shares  pubUc  favour  along  with  the  *' Jour* 
nal  des  Debats."  This  is  the  '*  Gazette  des  Tribunaux."  It  presents  merely 
a  record  of  facts,  upon  which  it  never  offers  any  comment.  It  not  only  coo- 
tains  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  all  the  French  courts  of  law,  but  it  ffives 
an  account  of  the  police  cases,  as  the  London  papers  detail  the  affairs  vmich 
come  under  investigation  at  the  Mansion  House,  Bow  Street,  Marlbo- 
roueh  Street,  &c. 

Nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  accurate  picture  of  the  state  of  France,  than 
the  ''  Gazette  des  Tribunaux."  It  has  ^ined  its  popularity  in  the  fashion* 
able  world  by  the  report  of  a  law  case,  in  which  a  youns  mr/in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyons  made  a  conspicuous  figure.  The  cure  prohibited  his  pa- 
rishioners from  dancing  on  Sundays.*  On  the  Sunday  following  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  curb's  prohibition,  a  violin-player  presented  himself, 
according  to  custom,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  beneath  the  trees 
where  the  rustic  ball  usually  took  place.  The  cur^,  suspecting  that  his  orders 
would  not  be  very  readily  complied  with,  had  also  repaired  to  the  spot,  and 
on  seeing  the  violin-player,  he  began  to  belabour  him  without  any  ceremony. 
The  poor  musician  climbed  up  one  of  the  trees,  and  in  this  elevated  position 
he  began  to  play  a  dance.  The  cur^,  enraged  at  this  refractory  conduct, 
climbed  up  thf  tree  after  the  fiddler,  and  again  inflicted  punishment  on  him. 
The  poor  fellow,  from  feelings  of  respect,  refrained  from  returning  the  blows 
whicli  were  very  unsparingly  dealt  out  upon  him,  and  at  length  the  cur^ 
seised  his  violin  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground.  The  instrument  was  of  course 
broken  to  pieces.  The  "Gazette  det  Tribunaux" jj^ve  a  very  amusing 
account  of  the  trial  which  followed  this  act  of  illegal  violence ;  and  the  ser- 
vility of  the  court,  which  acquitted  the  cur6  and  condemned  the  unfortunate 
musician,  was  exposed  in  a  very  comical  way.  This  affair  has  rendered  the 
*'  Gazette  des  Tribunaux*'  an  indispensable  requisite  at  every  breakfast-table 
in  the  country. 

The  tribunal  of  public  opinion  is,  as  1  have  already  mentioned,  transported 
from  Paris  to  the  country,  and  I  must  now  inform  you  how  it  has  been  en- 
gaged during  the  last  month. 

in  spite  of  the  snug  little  places  to  which  our  premier,  M.  deVill^le,  has 
appointed  the  relatives  of  some  of  the  French  peers ;  and  in  spite  of  the  pen- 
sions of  12,000  francs  per  annum  which  he  has  g^ven  to  the  members  of  thai 
respectable  body,  the  Chamber  of  Peers  determined  to  prolong  the  inquiry 
respecting  the  frauds  which  were  committed  in  Spain  three  years  ago.  The 
fear  of  incurring  the  suspicion  of  having  been  duped — a  feeling  which 
always  operates  powerfully  in  the  minds  of  Frenchmen — probably  influenced 
this  determination.  The  news  of  the  Portuguese  constitution  served  only  to 
aggravate  the  affair.  The  peers  observed  that  Mr.  Canning,  without  expend- 
ing a  single  penny,  and  without  war,  set  France  at  defiance,  and  had  undone 
the  great  work  which  cost  us  four  hundred  millions  at  the  first  outset,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  millions  every  year  since.  M.  de  Vill^le  has  been  completely 
duped.    He  excused  himself  by  saying  to  the  peers  who  have  sold  thero- 

*  Daociog  on  a  Sunday  after  vespers  is  a  oatipoal  custom  in  France,  which  kas 
been  kept  op  for  several  centuries.  It  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  tbe  peasantry, 
partienlarly  tbe  females. 
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selves,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  peers  of  the  household  :— *'  it  is  well  known 
that  1  loAg  opposed  the  project  of  the  Spanish  war.  1  have  hot  one  objiect 
in  view,  and  that  is  to  keep  my  place.  The  Jesuits,  and  the  superannuated 
foob  who  compose  the  rishtside  of  the  Chambei^,  forced  me  into  the  Spanish 
war.  1  now  intend  to  advise  Ferdinand  to  grant  an  amnesty,  and  afterwards 
a  constitution  ;  but  he  is  such  a  blockhead  there  is  no  getting  him  to  do  any 
thing.  Ultimately  Cadiz  will  be  the  only  part  of  Spain  of  wfaidi  I  shall  re>- 
tain  possession.'' 

The  above  it  the  substanee  of  the  speech  which  M.  de  Vill^le  delivered, 
or  caased  to  be  delivered,  to  the  one  hundred  and  forty  peers,  who  remained 
in  Paris  for  the  investi^tion  of  Ouvrard's  case.  But  tne  superior  intelliaence 
displayed  by  Mr.  Canning  has  materially  diminished  the  admiration  of  the 
Ultras  for  the  talent  of  M.  de  VillMe.  The  Portuguese  Constitution  has, 
generally  speaking,  praved  exceedingly  discouraging  to  the  Retrograde 
party. 

Only  consider  how  many  disappointments  this  party  has  sustained  within 
less  than  a  year. 

1st.  The  question  of  the  utility  of  re-establishing  the  Jesuits  in  France  oc- 
easiooed  a  division  among  the  Ultras. 

Sd.  The  £mperor  Alexander,  on  whom  all  their  power  depended,  was 
silly  enough  to  aie  for  want  of  proper  remedies.  The  report  of  the  com<* 
niittee  instituted  by  Nicolas,  and  the  accounts  of  Frenchmen  who  have 
arrived  from  Moscow,  give  reason  to  fear  that  Russia  has  been  inoculated 
with  thepoison  of  liberalism. 

3d.  The  Emperor  Francis  of  Austria  is  dying.  This  prince  has  hitherto 
been  the  security  for  the  Ultra  partv  in  the  South  of  Europe.  Pope  Leo  XII. 
has  been  rendered  ridiculous  in  Italy,  by  the  accounts  ot  his  youthful  gallan- 
tries. This  unfortunate  disclosure  happened  at  the  very  moment  when  it 
was  wished  to  make  Leo  XIL  the  bead  of  the  Retrograde  party  in  Europe,  a 
post  which  has  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  Alexander. 

4th.  After  all  these  vexations,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  gives  to  Portugal  a 
horribly  liberal  constitution  ;  and  what  is  more,  it  cannot  be  said  that  this 
was  forced  from  him.  The  new  Portuguese  Constitution  will  not  permit 
the  absolute  monarchy  of  Ferdinand  ihe  Seventh  to  survive  for  two  years 
longer. 

5th.  To  crown  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  Ultras,  the  Chamber  of  Peers 
and  public'  opinion  are  at  present  engaged  in  calculating  the  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  restoration  of  the  absurd  tyranny  of  Ferdinand  VII. 

The  above  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  conversations  which  have  taken  place 
during  the  last  fortnight  in  the  saloons  of  the  Ultra  Retrogrades ;  for  such  is 
the  ap|)ellation  by  which  this  party  is  now  distinguished. 

Those  who  are  termed  merely  Ultras,  are  abandoning  the  cause  of  Ferdi- 
nand VII.  as  too  expensive,  and  are  besinnhifl:  to  think  there  would  be  no 
harm  in  humbling  three  distinguished  individuals,  each  of  whom  has  pock- 
eted about  a  roillton  of  francs  by  the  Spanish  war. 

Perhaps  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inform  you,  that  all  the  dullest  and  most 
stupid  books  that  are  published  are  purchased  bv  M.  Corbi^re. 

In  addition  to  the  superb  library  in  the  Rue  ae  Richelieu,  called  the  "  Bib- 
lioth^ue  du  Roi,'*  which  has  really  been  collected  by  the  kings  of  France, 
Napoleon  formed  a  library  in  ^the  Louvre,  beneaih  the  celebratea  picture-gal- 
lery. The  Dukede  Dudeauville,  who  disposes  of  the  thirtv-five  millions  which 
the  French  people  annually  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  Bourbon  family, 
purchases  books  for  the  library  in  the  Louvre.  The  choice  of  these  books 
affords  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  taste  and  judgment  which  prevails  at  court. 
The  books  thus  selected  are  so  very  stupid,  tnat  after  paying  for  them,  it  is 
supposed  the  Duke  de  Dudeauville  is  obliged  to  distribute  them  gratuitously 
among  the  servants  and  persons  employed  about  the  court.  The  truth  is, 
that  works  written  by  men  who  "think  rightly,"  to  use  the  Ultra  phrase,  are 
not  even  worth  binding  and  preserving  in  the  library  of  a  C  ....  .    This 
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fret,  which  WM  cecently  arowed  at  St.  Cloud,  shows  to  what  a  potat  of  in- 
significance the  writers  of  the  Ultra  party  have  fallen.  Yet  thi^  are  appointed 
to  all  the  literary  posts  in  the  gift  of  the  GoTemment.  RoIKn,  Marmoatel, 
Rhali^res,  LaBruyere,  and  many  French  writers,  subsisted  almost  wholly  on 
the  emoluments  derived  from  the  posts  they  filled  under  Louis  XIV.  and 
Louis  XV.     But  the  present  Government  mtikes  stupidity,  or  at  least  hi- 

fotry,  a  sine  qua  mm  recommendation  to  court  favour;  and  henceforth  none 
ut  men  in  easy  circumstances  can  hope  to  attain  literary  distinction  in 
France. 

M.  Guizot  is,  perhaps,  at  present,  the  roost  independent  of  all  our  lite*  , 
rary  men.  He  filled  some  good  places  under  the  administration  of  M.  de  , 
Gazes,  and  he  was  honett.  In  spite  of  the  late  decree  of  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  so  few  public  men  have,  during  the  last  dozen  years,  deserved  praise 
for  honesty,  that  M.  Guizot  really  ought  to  be  cited  as  au  example.  He  was 
so  honest  while  in  ofiice,  that  he  and  his  wife  now  find  it  necessary  to  aug- 
ment their  income  by  writing  books.  Madame  Guizot,  who,  before  hec 
marriage,  was  well  known  by  the  name  of  Pauline  de  Meolan,  wrote  the 
literary  articles  in  the  "  Publiciste,*'  a  journal  distinguished  for  talent, 
thougn  sometimes  degenerating  into  fashionable  insipidity. 

This  is  precisely  the  character  of  the  Letters  on  Eriucation,  which  Madame 
Guizot  has  just  published.  This  work  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  seen  on  the 
important  subject  of  education.  It  well  deserves  to  be  translated,  though  it 
will  not  be  honoured  with  a  place  in  the  king's  library,  because  the  autnor- 
ess  is  a  protescant  Madame  Guizot's  work  ought  to  be  read  by  every  young 
lady,  for  it  is  full  of  ready-made  phrases  on  all  the  subjects  that  can  possibly 
come  under  discussion  in  polite  society. 

Our  booksellers  have  lately  been  publishing  a  greet  many  little  volumes 
which  have  been  sold  at  about  five  sous  each.  M.  Baudouin,  the  bookseller, 
has  realized  about  ten-thousand  francs  in  the  space  of  two  months,  by  prinU 
ingthe  "  Tartuffe"  in  a  small  form,  and  selling  it  at  twentv-five  centimes. 

These  little  books  have  been  furiously  abused  by  the  Journals,  from  the 
*'  Debats"  to  the  **  Globe.''  They  tend  to  destroy  those  reputations  which 
are  so  frequently  raised  by  newspaper  puffs.  A  journal  is  feared,  and  its 
writers  are  flattered  whenever  they  appear  in  company,  because  they  have  the 
power  of  makins  and  unmaking  reputations.  It  requires  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  establish  a  journal ;  and  then  a  little  volume,  which  costs  its  pub- 
lisher no  more  than  three  hundred  francs,  may  overthrow  a  reputation  which 
has  procured  for  an  important  newspaper  editor,  a  hundred  visits  from  a 
modest  author !    Tliis  is  most  vexatious ! 

The  fact  is,  that  men  of  real  merit,  such  as  M.  Dupont  (de  I'Eure),  La- 
fayette, Royer  Collard,  Benjamin  Constant,  De  Girardin,  La  Martine,  Be- 
renger,  Thierry,  Mignet,  &c.  suffer  nothing  from  any  liitle  attacks  of  which 
they  may  be  the  objects,  it  is  only  the  small  fry  of  literature  who  create  for 
themselves  a  reputation  in  the  journals,  who  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  a 
volume  in  32mp. 

Many  of  these  terrific  little  volumes  bear  the  title  of  "  Biographies."  You 
may  purchase  for  ten  sous  the  biography  of  the  ministers  who  were  in  office 
from  1814  to  1826.  For  the  same  price  you  may  have  the  biography  of  the 
Deputies,  in  which  those  who  have  sold  themselves  are  treated  as  they  deserve. 
The  "  Biography  of  the  Peers"  contains  many  inaccuracies,  as  does  also  the 
"  Biographic  des  Gens  de  Lettres."  1  should  not  like  to  be  the  author  of  anv 
these  little  volumes,  though  they  will  certainly  prove  exceedingly  useful. 
They  speak  some  good  home  truths  to  men  who  nave  been  flattered  by  the 
Journals,  as,  for  example,  in  the  "  Literary  Biography,"  in  the  article  on  M. 
Cuvier,  the  famous  naturalist,  who  by  turns  has  sold  himself  to  all  parties  in 
Dower.  In  the  same  volume  M.  M.  Humboldt  and  Laplace  are  advised  to  be 
jess  intriguing.  Of  the  above-named  individuals,  no  iournal  would  have  pre- 
sumed to  speak  but  in  terms  of  the  most  exaggecateo  praise.  There  is  also  a 
"  Biographic  des  Dames  de  la  Cour,"  of  which  I  will  not  venture  to  give  you 
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any  description.    I  have  mentioned  the  names  of  M.  M.  Cuvier  and  de  la 
Place,  hccattse  they  are  |>ensioned  out  of  the  budget. 

A  man,  who  is  a  stranger  to  intrigue,  and  who  fills  only  one  place,  may 
reasonably  complain  of  finding  his  name  inserted  in  a  satirical  Biographv  j 
but  a  literary  man,  and  a  counsellor  of  sUte,  who  fills  ei^ht  or  ten  places,  like 
M.  M.  Dacier,  Auger,  and  Cuvier,  have  ceruinly  no  nght  to  exclaim  that 
there  is  an  end  of  all  decorum,  when  the  public  begin  ^  inquire  into  the 
means  by  which  they  have  obtained  their  fortunate  appointments.  I  cecom* 
mend  you  to  read  these  Biographies.  They  tell  truths,  which,  indeed,  are 
often  coarsely  expressed,  but,  after  all,  they  are  truths,  and  none  of  our  jour- 
nals would  have  ventured  to  speak  so  plainly  to  men  who  are  regarded  as  all- 
powerful  in  the  literary  world.  ,    r    ,     ;-.  j 

Our  drama  is,  like  yours,  very  unproductive.  In  Italy,  Germany,  and  even 
in  England,  nothing  is  performed  but  translations  from  the  French.  Thus 
our  censorship  is  felt  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe.  M.  Scribe  is  said  to 
readize  4000  francs  per  month  by  his  amusing  little  pieces,  and,  as  nothing 
brings  an  author  so  rapidly  into  notice  as  dramatic  composition,  it  may  fairly 
be  presumed  that  were  it  not  for  the  censorship,  all  our  clever  wriurs  would 
bring  out  plays,  which,  perhaps,  like  the  "  Barber  of  Seville,"  would  soon 
find  their  way  all  over  the  world.  ^  .  ,   •, 

M.  Ribou^,  a  man  of  fortune,  has  broug^ht  out  a  poor  comedy,  e&Utled, 
"  Le  Speculateur."  The  hero  of  the  piece  is  a  youn^  merchant,  who  enters 
into  speculations  beyond  his  means.  The  subject  is  uninteresting,  and  is 
badly  treated.  M.  Picaid  has  written  forty  or  fifty  plays.  This  clever  writer 
has  been  deprived  of  the  situations  he  filled  under  the  late  government,  and 
is  consequently  reduced  in  circumstances.  He  has  just  brought  out  apiectt 
entitled  **  The  Agioteur."  The  favour  with  which  the  public  regard  M.  Pi- 
card,  has  insured  the  success  of  the  piece.  It  exhibits  the  character  of  a 
yontig  advocate,  recently  married  to  an  amiable  woman.  In  the  morning  he 
attends  the  Cour  Royale,  and  in  the  evening  he  mingles  in  fashionable  society, 
where  he  is  always  well  received.  But  unfortunateTy  he  yields  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  gambling  on  the  Stock-Exchange  (at  present  the 'ruling  passion),  and 
he  is  anxious  to  conceal  these  transactions  from  his  father,  his  wife,  and  hie 
clients.  The  piece  conuins  some  highly  pathetic  scenes,  and  some  others 
which  are  intended  to  be  comic.  The  author  has  evinced  singular  boldness 
in  drawing  the  character  of  the  father  of  the  young  advocate.  In  thb  age  of 
affected  sentimentality  a  dramatist  can  scarcely  venture  to  introduce  the  cha- 
racter of  a  father,  unless  he  make  him  a  model  of  sensibility,  generosi^,  &c. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  Paris  a  man  of  sixty  enterUins,  on  all  subjecU,  ideas  to- 
tally the  reverse  of  those  which  regulate  the  conduct  of  his  son,  a  young  man 
of  thirty.  The  Revolution  formed  the  character  of  the  latter,  but  the  father  is 
still  the  man  of  1785.  M.  Picard,  who  is  himself  an  old  man,  has  boldly 
traced  the  character  of  the  father  of  his  young  advocate.  He  is  a  conceited 
old  fool,  constantly  making  hypocritical  professions  of  sensibility  and  philan- 
thropy. He  talks  of  nothing  but  his  son  and  the  poor,  and  declaims  furious- 
ly arainst  the  vujes  of  the  age,  and  particnlariy  agamst  gambling,  though  he 
himself  secretly  gambles  in  the  stocks  as  much  as  his  son.  When  he  remindi 
the  young  man  of  all  that  he  has  don,e  fur  him,  he  exclaims,  *<Did  I  not  ^t 
yon  educated  at  college  at  the  expense  of  government  i"  This  piece  of  satire 
aflbided  a  pretence  tor  the  favour  with  which  the  public  received  the  new 
play.  The  success  of  the  "  Agioteur"  has  been  rather  an  extraordinary  event  for 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais,  where  the  entertainments  usually  go  off  very  languidly. 
A  performer,  named  P^ichelot,  made  his  debui  in  the  part  of  the  young  Advo- 
cate This  comedy  is  not  calculated  for  translarion.  It  would  be  found  dull 
and  uninteresting  any  where  but  in  France. 
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.  NARRATIVE    OF    AN    EXCURSION    TO   THE    SUMMIT    OF 

MONT    BLANC. 

Bjf  Dr.  Edmund  Clarke  and  Captain  Markham  Skerwill. 

Beforb  attempting:  to  gather  up  the  fragments  of  our  geographical  lecture,  we 
crave  indulgent  perrntssiou  to  say  a  word  on  the  form  of  our  young  professor's 
elevated  rostrum.  The  extreme  -summit  of  Mont  Blanc  seems  to  vary  a  good 
deal  in  its  appearance.  WhenDe  Saussure  was  here,  he  found  no  plamat 
all ;  but,  in  1822,  Mr.  Clissold  had  bettei^  accommodatron/  for  he  says;  "The 
plane  of  the  summit  was  triangular,  and  almost  eouilateral,  declining  from  its 
north  side,  which  was  very  nearly  horizontal,  parallel  to,  and  facing  the  valley 
of  Chamouni ;  the  distance  from  the  middle  of  this  side  to  the  opposite  an- 
gle beins  not  less  than  fire  or  six  hundred  feet/'  Thu  area,  however,  be 
previously  remarks,  was  ^eaier  than  Coutet  had  ever  before  seen,  although 
this  was  his  sixth  ascent.  Doubtless,  the  fierce  whirlwinds  so  common 
on  the  Alps,  often  sweep  away  the  external  crust  of  snow  and  totally  alter 
its  form  ;  at  present,  it  accorded  much  more  closely  with  the  observation  of 
De  Saussure.  "  On  ne  trouve  point  de  plaine,  sur  le  Mont  Blanc,  c*est  une 
espece  de  dos  d*dne  ou  d'arrdte  along^.* 

On  the  loftiest  ridge,  a  column  of  wood  was  erected  with  vast  labour,  by 
order  of  Napoleon ;  out  it  soon  fell  from  its  giddy  elevation,  slipped  over  the 
fearful  precipice,  and  disappeared  in  the  gulph  below,  thus  sharing  the  fate 
of  its  projector.  We  were  afterwards  told  by  Marie  Coutet  (le  vieux),  who 
assisted  in  raising *th):  pile',  that  on  the  very  next  day  after  its  erection  it  was 
perceived  with  a  telescope  from  Chamotmi  to  have  declined  sensibly  from 

hare 
shod 

ceived  on  any  part  of  the  immediate  summit;  the  guides  conjecture  that  the 
m^iss  of  snow  may  be  two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  depth;  and  this,  though 
of  course  a  random  guess,  is  by  no  means  improbable;  for  it  appears  to  be  an 
irregular  blunt  cone  of  snow,  the  base  of  which  is  propped  up  by  pinnacles 
of  granite  projecting  through  the  incumbent  crust,  from  the  rocky  summit  t>f 
the  mouutain  beneath.f  A  similar  column  was  at  the  same  time  erected  on 
the  Bnet,  but  we  did  not  perceive  the  slightest  vestige  of  it  remaining. 

Although  a  breathless  calm  had  reigned  all  the  morning  below,  and  seemed 
still  to  continue,  yet  the  wind  on  the  mountain-top  was  strong  and  piercing- 
ly cold  :  had  it  increased  very  suddenly,  we  had  some  prospect  of  being  swept 
off  from  our  aerial  post,  and  scattered,  like  dead  leaves,  some  thousand  feet 
below.  In  the  valley  of  St.  Didier.  *  Directly  over  our  heads  the  cloudless  ca- 
nopy of  Heaven  was  of  a  very  dark  blue,  but  with  a  slight  reddishness  in 
the  tinge,  so  as  rather  to  resemVle  a  beautiflil  deep  violet,  than  indigo :  had 
the  sun  been  covered,  this  roseate  tinge  would  doubtless  have  been  less  appa- 
rent. The  extreme  depth  of  tint  cast  an  air  of  pleasing  solemnity  over  the 
whole  scene;  though  the  sun  was  stilt shinjrtg  in  unclouded  brightness,  yet 
it  was  difficult  to  overcome  the  impression  that  the  shades  of  evening  were  just 
at  hand.  Another  singularity  adaed  very  considerably  to  the  solemnity  of  the 
feding.  The  vault  of  Heaveit  appeared  prodigiously  nigh  and  distant.  After 
two  days'  march  upward,  the  blue  expanse  seemed  to  nave  receded  from  us 

*  Perhaps  no  elaborate  dMcriptton  would  convey  more  accurately  the.  general 
Agure  of  the  moontain  top,  than  a  iimple  illustration  that  occarred  to  Captaia 
Shenrill.  Suppose  half  an  orange,  quite  covered  with  melted  sugar,  and  com- 
pressed pretty  strongly  between  the  fingers ;  you  have  thna  a  very  tolerable  imi- 
tation of  the  extreme  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

f  Looking  down  on  the  top  of  the  ioaccessible  Aiguille  Verte  you  remark,  that 
it  also  is  formed  of  a  cone  of  snow,  resting  on  a  circle  of  granite  crags. 
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much  faster  than  we  had  climbed  toward  it ;  in  other  words,  the  sphere  of  vi- 
sion was  enlarged,  the  eye  appeared  to  pass  its  ordinary  banier»  and  to  pierce 
more  deeply  into  the  ulterior  regions  of  space.  Now  and  then  this  pheno- 
menon may  be  observed  in  a  vet}'  slight  degree  on  the  plain,  and  less  rarely 
on  a  clear  winter  night.  Perhaps  there  are  few  phenomena  so  calculated  to 
take  an  impressive  hold  of  the  imagination.  In  tne  first  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  scale  the  mountain,  this  sombre  and  altered  appearance  of  the  heavens , 
struck  even  the  intrepid  Chamouniards  with  terror  and  amazement,  and  they 
abandoned  an  enterprise  which  seemed  to  them  interdicted  bv  the  frown  of 
Heaven.  At  the  hazard  of  exciting  a  smile,  we  crave  to  ask  wnether  this  im- 
pression was  wholly  to  be  wondered  at  i  From  their  earliest  infancy,  the  blue 
sky,  whenever  they  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  it,  had  appeared  uniformly  gay, 
and  smiling,  and  cheerful.  After  much  toil  and  danger,  these  hardy  moun- 
taineers arrive  in  regions  hitherto  untrodden  by  human  footstep;  tney  look 
upward*-  and  unexpectedly  the  face  of  Heaven  is  become  dark,  and  changed, 
and  distant.  What  wonaer  if  it  should  strike  them  forcibly?  what  wonder 
if  it  should  seem  to  them  like. an  angry  scowl  on  the  brow  of  their  oldest 
friend  ?  To  the  philosopher,  who  is  lounging  at  ease  on  a  sofa,  before  a  warm 
drawing-room  fire,  it  may  not  require  any  very  prodigious  effort  to  smile  at 
these  puerile  terrors  of  superstition :  but  he  should  indulgently  remember 
that  there  are  situations  considerably  more  appalling ;  that  there  may  be  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  human  mind  is  invincibly  prone  to  anticipate,  and 
wherein  the  feeling  comes  home  to  the  bosom,  that  we  are  standing  on  the 
Vjcry  verge  of  an  untried  and  awful  abyss;  that  the  prospect  before  us  is  myste- 
rious and  uncertain ;  and  that  although  much  is  to  be  hoped,  something  is 
alsQ  to  be  feared. 

But  this  is  sad  digression ;  and  we  must  leave  our  phUosopher  quietly  mus- 
ing on  his  warm  sofa,  and  resume  our  cool  seat  on  the  snow,  upon  the  hill- 
top. .  Upon  the  whole,  the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  exceeded 
our  expectations,  and  was  aniply  sufficient  to  repay  us  for  the  temporary  in- 
conveniences of  the  ascenU  Still  it  is  willingly  conceded  that  the  word  '  beau- 
tiful* does  by  no  means  accoid  with  the  character  of  the  scenery,  and  that  there 
is,  therefore,  some  foundation  fur  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Ebel,  *'  Malgrd  I'immea- 
sit^  de  I'horizon,"  savs  he,  "  la  beaut^  de  la  vue  que  Pon  aperpoit  du  haut  dc 
ce  colos&e  ne  r^pond  point  k  Tid^e  avantageuse  que  Ton  pourrait  s'en  fatre, 
soit  ^  cause  de  la  faiblessede  Tcsil  humain  trop  born^  pour  un  si  vaste  champ, 
soit  parce  que  les  couches  d*air  qui  s^parent  cette  haute  sommit^  du  reste  de 
la  surface  ae  la  terre  sont  trop  ^paisses  pour  ne  pas  perdre  une  bonne  partiede 
leur  transparence."  But  if  the  claim  to  beauty  be  given  up,  what  remains? 
.Sublimity,  fearful  sublimity.  How  can  a  lancfscape  fail  to  be  magnificent, 
that  embraces,  in  one  mighty  sweep,  the  richest  and  the  grandest  portions  of 
European  scenery;  the  plains  of  Italy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  whole  range 
of  the  Alps  on  the  other.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  name  a  prospect  with  which 
the  view  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  aidmits  of  companson.  With  the 
soft  and  lovely  views  from  the  hill  of  Neufchatel,  or  the  enchanting  promenade 
of  Berne,  it  has  few  common  features:— «s  easily  might  we  compare  the  fearful 
fall  of  Handek,  with  the  beautiful  Giesbach;  or  the  Syrens' Grotto  at  Tivoli. 
with  the  charming  cascatelle.  It  approaches,  however,  rather  more  to  the 
scene  from  the  Righi-culm,  and  still  more  to  that  from  the  summit  of  the 
Buet,  perhaps  almost  equalled  in  magnificence  by  the  last,  wherein  the 
chain  of  the  Mont  Blanc  itself  forms  the  most  striking  portion  of  the  splendid 
panorama. 

•  In  all  high  mountain  scenery,  every  thing  must  of  course  depend  on  the 
weather;  and,  in  this  respect*  we  could  scarcely  desire  a  more  favourable  day. 
The  zenith  was  constantly  without  a  cloud,  and  though  driving  masses  of 
mist  obscured  eertain  portions  of  the  distant  horizon,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther they  did  not  augment  the  general  sublimity  of  the  spectacle :  every  Al- 
pine tourist  ffnnsi  frequently  have  remarked  tnat  the  height  of  a  mountain 
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<ceknt  much'  iacreased  by  a  zone  of  oloud  eDcir^ing  its  base.  Thus,  poniaily 
shrouded  in  a  dense  mass  of  vapour,  appeared  lying  nearly  due  east  a  colossal 
mass  of  enormous  height,  seeming  scarcely  less  elevated  than  the  post  we  oc* 
cupied.  To  this  majestic  mountain  the  eve  immediatelv  turns:  it  will  be 
easily  guessed  that  the  rival  hill  was  the  Mont  Rosa.  Our  yoonr  professor 
told  us,  he  had  ascended  one  of  the  pinnacles,  and,  as  he  believed,  the  highest. 
There  are  six  distinct  heads,  but  only  three  of  these  gigantic  needles  now 
reared  themselves  above  the  thick  bed  of  cloud.  Monsieur  Zumstein  has 
made  five  diflerent  ascents  of  the  mountain,  and  Coutet  reported  that  the  en«  * 
terprise  is  not  exceedinglv  dangerous.  As  the  Mont  Rosa  can  be  sometimes 
seen  from  the  gulf  of  (renoa,  while  the  Mont  Blanc  is  ihere  invisible, 
this  circumstance  was  at  one  time  brought  in  support  of  the  opinion  that 
the  Mont  Rosa  is  really  more  elevated  than  the  Mont  Blanc—an  opinion  now 
universally  abandoned,  the  Question  being  finally  at  rest :  but  of  this  hereafter. 

A  little  on  this  side  of  tne  Mont  Rosa  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  Mont 
Cervin;  then  the  Matterhorn  and  the  MontVelan;  nearer,  and  apparently . 
almost  at  your  feet,  lies  the  grand  St.  Bernard  ;  bat  the  convent  itselt  is  invisi- 
ble, being  hid  by  intervening  rocks.  Then  to  the  south,  and  looking  di^ctly 
downward,  at  a  vast  depth,  you  range  along  part  of  the  All^  Blanche,  and  the 
Lac  de  Combal,  close  to  the  edge  of  the  rugged  Glacier  de  Miage;  then  fol- 
lowing down  the  long  arm  of  the  Glacier  de  Brenva,  you  trace  it  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  VaH  d'Aoste ;  then,  beyond  Commayeur,  come  the  smiling  mea- 
dows round  St.  Didier,  with  the  rapid  river  Dora,  hemmed  in  by  the  dark 
base  of  the  Cramont,  and  looking  like  a  petty  rivulet  in  the  deep  ravine. 

Then,  rising  from  the  valley,  and  looking  clear  over  the  summit  of  the 
Cramonty  the  eye  roams  unobstructed  across  the  immense  plains  ol'  Lombardy, 
till  it  is  at  last  stopped  by  the  blue  hazy  line  of  the  distant  Apennines.  Some 
of  the  guides  thought  that  Milan  would  have  been  seen,  had  not  a  mass  of 
vapour  covered  that  portion  of  the  plains ;  but  1  believe  this  is  an  error,  and 
that  the  city  of  Milan  is  wholly  invisible. 

Towards  the  Italian  lakes  the  view  was  rather  obscur^  ;  but  in  the  hazy 
distance  north  of  the  Lago  di  Guarda,  appeared  some  very  lofty  summits, 
said  to  be  situated  in  the  l^rol,  possibly  the  Oerteles  ?  This  part  of  the  land- 
scape was  lost  in  indistinguishable  distance,  and  much  less  interesting  than 
the  course  of  the  noble  river  Po,  winding  along,  like  a  silver  thread,  from  the 
Mont  Viso,  where  the  main  stream  originates,  watering  all  the  plains  of  Turin, 
and  running  on  to  join  the  Ticino,  from  the  Lage  Maggiore. 

In  the  direction  of  Genoa,  rises  aline  of  loft;^  hills,  which  must,  I  think, 
absolutely  shut  out  the  sea ;  certainly  we  saw  it  not.  Yet  Coutet  said,  he 
thought  he  once  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  Mediterranean  in  that  quarter.  It 
was,  he  said,  about  eleven  in  the  morning,  in  his  ascent  with  Captain  Undrell, 
on  the  13ch  of  August,  I8I9 ;  but  Coutet  spoke  modestly,  and  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  insist  on  the  point.  Turning  gradually  round,  you  trace  the  high 
land  above  Nice,  part  of  Provence  and  Dauphin^,  and  nearer  the  eye,  the 
mountains  of  die  Tarentaise.  In  the  direction  of  Chambery  was  another 
mass  of  mist,  so  that  we  could  not  distinguish  Lyons ;  yet  I  have  heard  from 
a  traveller  of  undoubted  accuracy,  that,  in  ascending  the  hill  above  Lyons,  the 
Mont  Blanc  is  perfectly  visible,  and  even  the  details  of  the  mountain  can  be 
easily  made  out.  On  the  road,  from  Dijon  to  Geniis,  the  postilions  tell^ou 
that  the  mountain  is  occasionally  seen,  and  on  some  very  favourable  occaHODS 
it  has  been  discerned  at  Langres,  a  town  on  the  confines  of  Burmindy  and 
Champagne,  and  distant,  according  toDr.Ebel,  1^5  miles,  in  a  oifcct  line. 
Generally,  however,  the  line  of  the  Jura  fornis  the  boaodarY  of  distinct  vision  ; 
and  all  beyond  it  is  a  mass  of  vapour,  with  only  a  few  projecting  spots  boieiy 
discernible. 

The  Lake  of  Geneva  seemed  almost  at  our  feet,  but  the  town  of  Geneva 
IS  masked  by  the  Grand  and  Petit  Saleve  mountains.  Nion  you  make  out 
most  distinctly,  but  no  portion  of  Lausanne.    Rising  from  the  chores  of  the 
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lake,  and  turatng  a  little  &rther  roundy  no  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
solemn  maiesty  of  the  scene  ;  the  whole  chain  of  the  Swiss  Alps  lies  spread 
out  beneath  the  eye.  You  look  over  the  hoary  summits  of  the  Diablerets, 
the  Ghemmi,  the  Jungfrau,  the  Eiger,  the  Shreckhom.  part  of  the  Grimsel, 
and  the  Furka :  a  cloud  covered  the  chain  of  St.  Gotthard  and  the  Simplon. 
Less  tvild,  not  less  interesting,  was  the  home-view  of  the  long  green  valley 
of  Chamouni,  and  the  little  clustered  village,  from  which  we  were  at  the 
moment  seen  and  counted  with  a  telescope.*  Perhaps,  of  all  this  wide  and 
wonderful  landscape,  the  most  impressive  portion  of  all  is  that  just  beneath 
your  feeti  looking  towards  the  Aiguille  Dru.  You  have  the  Jardin,  like  a 
little  pyriform  islet,  and  all  that  vast  bay  of  untrodden  snow,  extending  to  the 
tremendous  wall  of  the  Grand  Jorasse.  Then  the  Aiguille  du  G^nt,  the 
encampment  of  Saussure,  and  the  fearful  passage  of  the  Col  du  G^nt.f 

From  examining  the  deep  gulphs  beneath  the  Col  du  G^nt,  and  towards 
the  Col  de  Ferrety  the  eye  again  rests  on  the  towerins  summits  of  the  Mont 
Bosa,  and  thus  completes  the  circuit  of  this  unrivallea  panorama. 

As  doubts  were  (ormerlv  raised  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  the  Mont  Blanc 
and  the  Mont  Rosa,  we  Beg  leave  to  make  a  short  extract  from  a  work  of 
paramount  authority  on  such  a  subject.  In  the  "  Correspondance  Astrono* 
mique,  G^graphique,  5rc.  du  Baron  de  Zach/'  is  found  the  most  accurate 
account  yet  published,  of  that  once  keenly  contested  subject.  The  whole 
paper  is  highly  interesting,  but  the  work  is  voluminous,  and  not  ytry  gene* 
rally  circulated  in  this  country.  We  have  only  room  for  the  summing  up 
of  tne  question,  given  by  the  Baron  Zach,  in  the  following  words :— '*  Depuis 
un  demi-si^le  la  hauteur  du  Mont  Blanc  occupe  les  g^ographes  et  les  phy- 
siciens  sans  avoir  pu  arriver  k  un  r^ultat  bien  concluant;  nous  n'aurons 
^rd  qu'aux  m&ures  trigonometriques  qu'on  a  faites  en  les  demiers  terns 
avec  des  moyens  sup^eurs;  c'est  de  1^  qu  on  a  obtenu." 

En  1796,  M.  Tralles 8468.0  toises. 

En  1821,  M.  Carlini  du  Mont  Colombier    .        .  2460.0 

Les  ing^nieurs  Autrichiens  du  Mont  Trelod  £462.5 

■  du  perron  d'  Encombres  2459.9 

-  du  Glacier  d'Ambin  246.3.9 

^ du  Rochemelor       .  2458.8 

Les  ing^nieurs  Francis  du  Mont  Granicr        .  2460.1 

Hauteur  du  Mont  Blanc  au  dessus  \  iu:i:^      <»aa» 
du  niveau  de  la  mer  |  Milieu    2462 

Nous  avons  trouv^  sur  la  m^me  voie  la  hauteur  du  Mont )      ^o^^ 
Rosa .         ;     ^^ 


Done  le  Mont  Blanc  surpasse  le  Mont  Rosa  de  .  g6  toises 


*  A  good  deal  of  alarm  prevailed  among  the  families  of  the  guides  below,  from 
the  circumstance  that  only  eight  persons  could  be  counted  instead  of  nine.  This 
gave  occasion  to  the  corrent  rtimour  that  some  one  had  perished.  At  the  moment, 
probably,  two  of  the  party  happened  to  be  exactly  hi  the  same  line.  After  a  little 
anxious  delay,  the  whole  namber  was  diatinctly  made  out,  and  the  apprehensions 
sttlmded. 

.f  Worthy  Simeon  had  passed  this  tremendous  ridge  with  the  only  ladies  who 
ever  crossed  it  1  aad  he  declared,  that  the  dangers  of  that  journey  were  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  lulerior  to  the  ascent  of  Mont  Blane.  On  that  very  occasion,  they  were 
all,  for  some  time,  qnite  bewildered  In  a  labyrinth  of  ice,  and  some  of  the  guides 
became  greatly  alarmed  ;  yet  the  party  proceeded,  and  at  last  r^escended  in  per- 
fect safety  to  Comniayeur.  It  is  commonly  believed,  that  woman's  foot  has  never 
hitherto  been  planted  on  the  summit  of  Europe.    But,  on  this  matter,  we  wen: 
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Baron  Zach  adds,  <*  I^  proces  est  done  defioitivement  ^ug^  que  le  Mont 
Blanc  est  le  roi  des  montagnes  en  Europe,  mais  imm^iatemenc  apres  lui 
vient  le  Mont  Rosa.*'* 

During  this  survey,  we  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  piercing  wind,  and 
part  of  our  clothes  remained  frozen  into  a  solid  mass  of  ice.  The  temporary 
couch  of  snow  had  augmented  the  torpor  of  our  feet  j  so  that  it  was  not 
without  some  apprehension  we  looked  downward  to  our  dormitory,  on  the 
Grands  Mulets  at  a  great  depth  below.  We  had  been  ten  long  hours  in 
ascending,  although  then  fresh  and  vigorous :  we  were  now  pretty  juearly 
worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  nausea,  and  pain ;  yet,  unless  we  could  contrive 
to  descend  more  rapidly  than  we  had  ascended^  it  was  clear  that  we  should 
not  arrive  at  the  deep  chasm,  and  the  tottering  bridge  of  poles,  till  after  mid* 
night,  in  which  case,  we  must  either  have  attempted  the  passa^  in  the 
dark,  or  have  slept  on  the  snow,  an  altcrnatiFe  by  no  means  amosmg.  The 
guides  were  exceedingly  anxious*  and  we  prepared  to  redescend,  with  all 
practicable  expedilion,  literally  marching  for  our  lives.  But  6ne  object  yet 
remained,  and  for  this  ODly>  wfi  Unbred  a  little.  ,.      .. 

At  a  period  when  the  rights  of  society  bad  been  iniquitoiisly  invaded ;  when 
a  sense  of  tyrannical  oppression  had  roused  the  general  mind  to  sympathy;  when 
all  men  turned  towards  England,  as  the  acknowledged  queen  ana  arbitiess  of 
nations ;  when  it  seemed  suspended  on  her  lightest  breath,  whether  hundreds 
of  thousands  should  perish,  and  the  rivers  of  Europe  be  once  more  crimsoned 
with  blood ; — ^then,  under  the  auspices  of  an  enlightened  statesman,  the  voice 
of  peace  prevailed :  for  her  sake,  even  the  momentary  burst  of  popular  in- 
dignation was  disregarded;  and,  at  the  bidding  of  England,  the  general  traiw 
quillity  of  Europe  continued  undisturbed.  Subsequent  events  have  suffici- 
ently ciemonstrated  the  sound  policy  of  this  measure,  and  have  gone  lar  to 
estaoJish  the  principle,  that  the  severest  punishment  of  tyranny  is,  to  leave  it 
to  the  uatunu  result  of  its  own  blindness.  Meantime,  the  Continent  re> 
mainea  open ;  its  loveliest  scenes  were  crowded  with  English,  and  the  wis- 
dom of  the  rulers  conferred  hours  and  days  of  exquisite  delight  on  thoiMands 
of  subjects.  Returning  from  the  classic  regions  of  Italy,  it  seemed  a  pleasant 
object  for  a  walk,  to  place  the  symbol  of  peace  at  the  mast-head  of  Europe, 
and  deposit  a  little  memorial  of  the  pre-eminence  of  England,  where  it  may  be 
likely  to  remain  for  centuries  unmolested.  For  this  purpose,  we  had  gathered 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  small  branched  of  olive,  covered  vvith 
bloom-buds ;  and,  lest  a  plant  reared  on  a  land  of  slavery  and  oppression, 
shiould  be  of  unhappy  augury*  we  had  replenished  our  wreath  with  twjp  of 
olive  from  the  free  and  happy  soil  of  Geneva  :f  these  we  had  enclosed  in  a 
cylinder  of  glass,  with  the  name  of  our  king,  and  of  his  deservedly  popular 
minister,  subjoining  the  names  of  some  of  the  remarkable  persons  of  tne  age, 

soon  undeceived.  The  guides  seemed  not  a  little  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their 
fair  countrywoman,  and  dwelt  with  much  animation  on  her  courage  and  persever- 
ance. Some  years  ago,  they  said,  doriog  a  very  favourable  summer,  ayoui^  lugh- 
spirited  girl  of  the  valley  determined  to  accompany  a  party  of  her  friends  m  their 
ascent.  On  arriving  at  the  I^etit  Mnlet,  she  was  excessively  exhi^usted,  and  almost 
faioting  with  fatigue  }  yet  her  resolution  was  not  shaken,  and,  with  a  little  assist- 
ance from  her  companions,  she  mounted  safely  to  the  suib'mit  of  Mont  Blanc,  and 
redescended  unhurt  to  the  valley.  Her  real  name  is,  Maria  Paro^,  hut  since 
that  time  she  has  been  mrariably  called  -MlfAia  de  Mont  Blane» 

*  We  shall  not  adduce  an  imperfect  barometrieal  observation  in  anppeit  'of 
these  .trigonometrical  measnremiBEfCs,  lest,  perchance,  we  should  merit  the  impota#4 
tWu  of .  trying  to  prop. «  pyramid  with  an  oat«straw.  The  conolnaion«  howfyev»i 
is  feffioently  satisfactory,  thati  beyond  all  shadow  of  dispotOf  oar  hUl  Is  th^ 
highest. 

f  Although  the  fruit  is  not  perfected,  yet  the  olive  plant  grows  luxuriantly 
la  the  beauUful  Botanical  Garden  of  Geneva. 
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whether  high  in  hotiour,  as  enlighteDed  politicians,  revered  as  sincere  ahid 
eloquent  theologians,  admired  as  elegant  poets,  useful  as  laborious  physicians, 
or  adorning  the  walks  of  private  life  by  the  mingled  charm  of  urbanity,  gen- 
tleness, accomplishments,  and  beauty.  Having  reached  the  loftiest  uncovered 
pinnacle  of  Mont  Blanc  towards  £ngland,  tne  land  of  our  hopes,  we  se- 
lected a  little  spot,  sheltered  from  the  storm  by  incumbent  masses  of  granite, 
and  there  buried,  deep  in  the  snow,  an  humble  record,  but  sincere  :  hermet- 
ically sealed  down  by  au  icy  plug,  covered  with  a  winter's  snow,  and  perhaps 
gradually  incorporated  into  the  substance  of  a  solid  cube  of  ice,  it  may  pos- 
sibly remain  unaltered  for  many  centuries,  like  the  insects  preserved  in  am  oer, 
and  so  bear  witness  to  distant  generations,  when  other  proud  memorials  have 
crumbled  into  dust. 

Daring  this  little  operation,  honest  Julien,  who  did  not  wholly  partake  the 
enthasiasm  of  the  thing,  occasionally  exclaimed,  "  Denechez-vous,  Monsieur; 
si  nous  ne  sommes  pas  arriv^avant  le  coucher  du  soJeil ;  peut-^tre  nous  n'y 
serons  jamais."  There  seemed  a  sood  deal  of  reason  in  this  hint;  and  hastily 
putting  on  the  ropes,  we  rapidly  oescended  the  steeps  of  La  C6te,  which  had 
cost  us  $0  much  fatigue  in  the  mornins.  We  generally  followed  exactly  the 
footsteps  cut  in  our  ascent,  and  this  abbreviated  the  labour  greatly.  But,  not 
far  from  the  spot  at  which  Mr.  Clissold  had  nearly  perished,  an  ugly  accident 
happened  to  my  obliging  companion :  he  made  a  false  step,  and  but  for  the  in- 
terposition of  the  rope,  and  tne  dexterity  of  the  euides,  would  have  fallen  a 
fearM  distance,  to  the  foot  of  La  C6le,  and  ended  his  ramble  and  his  life 
together.  Happily,  he  was  safely  drawn  up,  and  we  continued  our  course 
with  a  little  more  caution,  but  still  using  our  utmost  expedition.  "When 
we  reached  the  Grand  Plateau,  many  of  the  uneasy  sensations  experi- 
enced on  the  summit  bad  subsided  ;  and  where  the  declivity  was  easy,  we 
almost  ran  without  any  other  inconvenience,  than  now  and  then  a  tumble 
.up  to  the  middle  in  a  drift  of  suow.-  We  reached  the  edge  of  the  c^asm  a 
little  before  sunset,  were  lowered  with  ropes  to  the  little  icy  ledge  $  then 
helped  the  last  man  to  scramble  down,  placed  our  )K>les  as  securely  as 
possible  to  form  a  bridge,  and  lightly  walked  over  as  before.  This  formi- 
dable passage  once  cleared,  we  ha3  no  other  serious  difficulties ;  and  before  it 
grew  quite  dark,  we  were  once  more  safely  landed  on  the  Grands  Mulcts 
rocks.  We  changed  our  clothes,  and  then  lay  down  instantly. on  our  stony 
couch ;  and  surely  never  was  bed  of  down  more  exquisitely  delicious.  The 
night  before,  the  rocks  re-echoed  with  our  merriment;  but  now,  all  were  too 
tired  to  ulk.  My  foot  seeming  a  little  frost-bitten,  I  b^ged  Simeon  to  rub  it 
with  snow,  and  no  ill  consequence  foUowied,  except  the  loss  of  the  skin. 
Supper  was  quickly  prepared^  and,  not  having  eaten  three  ounces  during  a 
walk  of  fourteen  hours,  1  begged  him  to  see  what  could  be  had.  Simeon 
went  off  to  reconnoitre  the  contents  of  the  black  kettle,  and  returned  in  a 
few  minutes ;  but,  in  the  interval,  1  had  fallen  fast  asleep,  and,  as  he  after- 
wards told  me,  could  not  be  waked.  After  a  nap  of  two  minutes,  as  I 
thought,  but  I  believe  nearer  two  hours,  I  waked  up,  and  with  great  con- 
sternation found  supper  over,  and  every  body  quiet;  so  I  had  nothing  for  it 
but  to  go  to  sleep  again  too,  and  wait  till  next  morning. 

On  Saturday  we  were  in  no  great  hurry  to  leave  the  rocks,  but  took  our 
breakfast  at  leisure,  and  then  busied  ourselves  in  collecting  minerals  and  a 
lew  plants;*  these,  with  the  specimens  brought  from  above,  filled  the  sacks 
almost  as  heavily  as  before.  The  morning;  was  still  fine,  but  the  snow  so 
much  softer,  that  Julien, thought  we  should  not  have  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  top,  had  we  delayed  even  one  day.  Having  thus  far  been  prestfned  from 
every  serious  accident,  we  repeated  oar  cautious  to  the  guides,  and  entreated 
therft  to  run  no  unnecessary  risk.    To  have  lost  the  life  of  a  guide,  or  even 

■"■■1>  ■!.■■  I  ■  ...I  .-■■  ..  .  I 
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*  Some  short  account  of  the  minerals  and  plants  of  Mont  Blanc  we  reserve  till 
another  ocraeion. 
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occasioned  the  fracture  of  a  limb,  at  the  close  of  an  expedition  hitherto  so 
successful^  would  have  turned  our  exultation  into  regret,  and  embittered  the 
remembrance  of  our  journey  for  the  rest  of  our  lives.  We  determined,  there- 
fore, to  make  a  wide  circuit,  rather  than  descend  the  steep  part  of  the  Graods 
Mulcts.  In  this  way  we  avoided  much  difficulty  and  danger,  and  proceeded 
very  gaily.  We  slid  down  some  of  the  slopes  witn  so  much  velocity,  as  to  pro. 
duce  momentary  nausea,  but  without  danger.  It  is  of  the  utmost  moment,  on 
all  accounts,  to  seep  on  the  rope ;  for  once  or  twice  we  had  nearly  sunk  through 
a  thin  crust  of  snow  over  a  concealed  chasm.  Getting  near  the  edge  of  the 
glacier,  we  found  the  difficulty  rather  greater  than  we  had  found  on  entering; 
and,  for  some  little  time,  it  seemed  very  doubtful  whether  we  might  not 
be  shipwrecked  in  sight  of  land,  but  at  length,  about  noon,  we  stepped 
ffom  the  last  rock  of  ice  upon  the  solid  rock,  having  been  more  than  forty- 
eight  hours  upon  the  snowy  desert,  without  the  slightest  injury ;  for  no  one 
had  suffered  even  the  inconvenience  of  a  sprain ;  only  young  Michael  Devou- 
assou  had  some  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  which  was  soon  removed  by  a 
little  cooling  lotion,  when  we  got  to  the  inn.  Our  appearance,  however,  was 
sufficiently  ludicrous, , most  of  us  having  our  faces  exceedingly  swelled,  red, 
and  cracked  :  craving  pardon  for  the  vanity  of  the  comparison,  we  should 
say,  that  thev  resembled  a  good  deal  the  stump  of  an  old  red  fir-tree,  with 
copious  exuclations  of  resin  distilling  through  the  rugged  bark.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  did  not  much  annoy  us,  and  1  suppose  a  happier  group 
there  was  not  in  Europe  that  morning.  With  great  delight  we  trod  once 
more  on  the  green  turf,  as  we  made  our  way  amon^  the  rtiododendron  shrubs. 
Having  lingered  behind  to  fill  my  handkerchief  with  mosses  and  plants,  my 
comrades  had  advanced  some  distance.  1  observed  them  sitting  down  under 
the  first  fir-tree  we  came  to,  and  something  white  beside  them.  On  a  nearer 
approach,  great  indeed  was  my  surprise  to  see  all  the  materials  of  breakfast 
spread  for  us,  as  if  by  magic,  on  the  soft  moss.  But  our  surprise  and  pleasure 
were  yet  to  be  increased ;  for  we  found,  that  for  this  most  unexpected  feast, 
we  were  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  a  stranger,  and  a  woman  \  and  that  too, 
no  other  than  that  very  Maria  de  Mont  Blanc,  of  whose  adventurous  ramble 
we  have  before  spoken.  Maria  had  come  up  to  meet  us  with  a  female  com- 
panion, bringing  bread,  milk,  butter,  and  delicious  cream  for  the  whole  party. 
These  we  found  spread  out,  with  neat  little  black  basins,  upon  a  clean  white 
cloth.  They,  and  they  only,  who  have  been  in  similar  circumstances,  can  at 
all  imagine  tne  glow  of  pleasure  which  this  little  act  of  kindness  and  cour- 
tesy excited  in  us  all.  Many  reasons  combined  to  render  it  to  me  ex(}uisitely 
dehghtful.  We  all  sat  down  on  the  green  mossy  turf,  and  were  happier  than 
the  kings  of  the  earth.  Having  finished  a  substantial  breakfast,  we  prepared 
10  descend  to  the  valley;  and  it  will  easily  be  believed  that  we  loaded  Maria 
with  our  ardent  thanks,  and  made  her  every  other  little  return  of  gratitude  in 
our  power.  Having  regained  the  valley,  we  were  not  sorry  to  find  two  mules 
in  waiting,  sent  there  by  the  kind  attention  of  the  provident  guide-chrf.  We 
mounted,  and  slowly  filed  along  the  valley,  surrounded  by  groups  of  villagers, 
who  came  with  nods  and  smiles  to  congratulate  us  on  our  safe  return.  Thus 
escorted,  we  arrived  at  the  hotel,  where  a  great  number  of  travellers  were  as- 
sembled, and  soon  forgot  all  the  fatigues  of  our  journey,  in  the  comfortable 
vanity  of  telling  them  to  others.*  ^ 


*  In  the  present  state  of  the  moiiDtaifiy  we  do  aot  thiak  the  ramble  by  any 
neana  to  be  advised  to  the  fair  traveller :  not  to  mention  the  accidents  agahist 
which  DO  foretbouffht  can  provide,  the  severe  and  prolonged  exertion  would  ill 
•suit  the  delicacy  or  the  female  conatitntion,  and  might  be  attended  with  serious  re- 
sults. A  walk  to  the  Jardio  or  the  Buett  though  both  are  excessively  fatiguing, 
might  yet,  perbapSt  amply  repay  the  toil.  We  think  no  lady  should,  on  any  ac- 
count, venture  on  a  long  expedition  upon  the  ice  or  snow,  without  the  precantion 
of  a  safety-rope  in  the  hand  of  an  attentive  guide.    To  render  this  more  agi-eeable. 
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Paris,  Sepiemher,  18,  1826. 
'  Such  is  the  singular  character  of  the  French  people,  that  odious  imputa- 
tions produce  little  or  no  effect  among  us.  If  a  man  is  said  to  be  a  robber  or 
a  murderer,  such  an  accusation,  far  from  amusing,  excites  painful  feelings  ip 
the  person  who  hears  it.  The  serious  nature  of  such  a  charge  renders  it 
doubtful,  and  if  it  be  proved,  the  impression  it  ))roduces  is  only  the  more  dis- 
agreeable. What,  indeed,  can  be  more  revolting  than  the  ideas  excited  by 
atrocious  crimes?  . 

If  you  wish  lo  ruin  your  enemy  in  France^  do  not  accuse  him  of  hav^|g 
robbed  the  unfortunate  Greeks  often  thousand  pounds,  or  of  having  become 
the  heir  of  a  wealthy  man  with  whom  he  travelled  in  Switzerland^  and  wl^o^ 
on  the  eve  of  his  departure  placed  all  his  property  in  the  hands  of  his  travel- 
ling companion.  The  surer  way  of  mining  a  man  is  to  render  him  ridiculous. 
The  more  light  and  frivolous  the  accusation  brought  against  him,  the  greater 
is  its  effect ;  for  in  France  wc  do  not  like  to  have  our  indignation  too  violently 
excited.  M.  Dupin^  the  celebrated  advocate,  held  in  his  hand  one  of  the 
tassels  of  the  canopy  in  the  procession  of  the  Jesuits  at  St.  Acheuil.  This 
ridiculous  adventure  of  the  liberal  advocate,  who  has  been  so  much  noticed  by 
the  Constitutionnel,  will  be  laushed  at  for  twenty  years  to  come.  Had  the 
enemies  of  M.  Dopin  accused    nim^  justly  or  unjustly,  of  any  great  crime. 


it  might  be  attached  to  a  firm  broad  band,  encircling  tbe  person,  and  as  a  tiglit 
ligature,  impeding  reBpiralioo,  becomes  intolerable  at  great  elevations,  the  band 
sbonld  be  free  and  easy,  and  may  be  renderetl  secure  from  falling,  by  crossing 
belts  over  tbe  shoulder.  These  precautions  would  have  the  advantage  or  eusurixig 
the  wearer's  safety*  of  making  her  feel  secure  and  at  ease,  to  enjoy  the  scenery, 
and  of  lesseuihg  the  anxiety  of  attendant  friends.  In  crossiDg  tracts  of  snow,  a 
veil  is  useful ;  but  a  better  thing,  by  far,  is  a  mask.  Iliose  of  wire  gauze,  seem 
veiy  good.  Blue  spectacles  would  be  found  invaluable ;  better  far,  we  apprcb^d, 
than  even  the  wire-gauze  preservers  for  the  eyes. 

With  respect  to  the  asceot  of  Moot  Blanc,  the  writer  will,  at  all  times,  be  happy 
to  render  any  the  slightest  assTistance  to  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  the  at- 
tempt. At  the  same  time,  he  must  honestly  avow,  that  as  a  mere  ramb]«  to 
yrratify  curiosity,  the  excursion  deserves  no  credit,  and  perhaps  is  barely  jnstifiable. 
The  danger  to  the  traveller  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  to  the  guides ;  tbesetare 
generally  married  men,  and  in  case  of  accident,  what  pecuniary  relief  could  cf»m- 
pensate  the  bereavemeot  or  soften  tbe  bitterness  of  the  retrospect  ?  We  felt  ^this 
strongly,  on  going  down  .to  worthy  Simeon's  cottage,  one  fine  evening,  after'our 
descent.  His  young  wife  came  out  to  show  us  his  smiling  infant,  and  to  bring  ua 
a  bowl  of  fresh  goat-milk,  at  the  same  time  strongly  expressing  the  anxiety  w^ich 
tbe  had  suffered  during  our  absence.  I  should  greatly  hesitate  before  askifag  a 
married  man  to  join  in  such  an  expedition  again. 

Should  tbe  interests  of  science  require  an  ascent,  then  the  matter  is  wholly  al- 
tered. Any  younfr  man,  of  ordinary  health  and  vigour,  may  accomplish  (t.  I 
sbonld  think  it  well  worth  investigation  whether  there  may  not  be  found  a  paasage 
east  of  the  Rocher  Rouge.  If  it  should  be  so,  then  both  the  labour  and  tbe  danger 
will  be  so  diminished,  that  by  erecting  stations  at  intervals,  and  throwing  pines 
over  some  of  tbe  chasms,  the  summit  of  Europe  msy,  at  length,  be  rendered 
easily  accessible. 

We  would  again  caution  tiie  inexperienced  traveller  against  the  use  of  spiritoous 
liquids,  at  any  rate  until  liis  wine  is  frozen,  nn  wdinture  forms  the  beat  common 
drink  in  the  ascent. 

One  other  remark,  which  may  not  be  uninteresting.  Of  oorguides,(Marie  Con- 
tet  is  excellent ;  Julien  Devouassou,  very  good  \  Pierre  Tairrax  le  jeune,  a.  noble 
fellow ;  but,  for  mingled  kindness,  gentleness,  attention,  and  courage,  Simeon 
.  Devouaasou  is  really  superior,  and  admirably  suited  to  attend  an  invalid. 
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the  affiur  would  have  been  foigouen  at  the  expiration  of  six  months.  What 
crimes  did  not  the  court  ]Sarty  impute  to  the  famous  Mirabeau,  before  they 
svcceeded  in  buying  him  over,  in  the  year  1791*  The  most  seri&us  charges, 
of  which  personal  cowardice  was  one«  made  not  the  least  impression  on  the 
French  public.  But  if  the  court  party  could  have  rendered  Mirabeau  ridicti- 
louSy  they  needed  not  have  been  at  the  pains  of  buying  him  over.  Instead  of; 
being  admired,  he  would  have  been  laughed  at  when  he  rose  to  speak  in  the 
assembly  which  then  swayed  the  destiny  of  France,  and  was  preparing  the 
fate  of  tne  whole  world. 

The  greatest  literary  event  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  the  success  of  the 
Memoires  of  Beaumarehais,  a  private  mdividua!,  who  received  from  his  father, 
a  watchmaker,  the  fantastic  name  of  Caron.  An  absolute  king  dissolved  the 
Cour  de  Justice  of  Paris,  called  the  parliament,  and  substituted  a  new  Cour 
de  Justice  in  its  stead.  Three  hundred  families  of  wealth  and  distinction  were 
humbled  and  ruined  by  the  appointment  of  the  new  Cour  de  Justice.  These 
families  exerted  every  endeavour  to  throw  odium  on  the  new  Court  of  Jns- 
tioe;  but  their  furious  outcries  .produced  no  effect  ot^  public  opinion. 
Beanmarchais,  a  private  individual,  was  accused  of  having  offered  fifteen  lonis 
to  the  wi£c  of  M.  Goesmann,  one  of  the  new  judges,  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining an  audience  of  her  husband.  The  story  was  probably  true,  and 
Beaumarchaii  wanted  to  bribe  the  judge.  But  to  justify  himself  he  published 
his  admirable  Memoires,  which,  for  six  months  made  tne  public  laugh  at  the 
expense  of  the  new  Court  of  Justice  ;  and  the  king,  whose  power  was  at  that 
time  quite  absolute,  was  obliged  to  dismiss  the  new  court,  and  recal  the 
old  parliament.  Were  I  to  imitate  the  example  of  some  of  your  literary  re- 
views, instead  of  referring  in  a  few  words  to  tne  history  of  Beaumarchais  and 
Mirabeau,  I  should  fill  half  a  dozen  pages  with  their  Memoires.  But  1  have 
some  mercy  on  my  reader,  atki  should  be  sorry  to  have  applied  to  me  the  ob- 
servation of  Montesquieu,  who,  alluding  to  the  laboured  prolixity  of  certain 
writers,  and  the  unnecessary  trouble  they  give  to  their  unfortunate  readers, 
•ays ;-— *'  Le  lecteur  se  tue  k  abr^r  ce  que  Pauteur  se  tue  k  aIonger."j 

The  disputes  or  discussions  relative  to  the  re-establishment  of  thosii  good 

fathers,  the  disciples  of  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  which  have  so  oft6h  made  us 

i^wh,  are  now  beginning  to  make  us  laugh.    Letters,  received  by  persons  in 

Paris  firom  their  fnends  at  Amiens,  state  that  the  procession  of  the  vow  of  Loub 

the  Thirteenth,  has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable  merriment;  and  that  the 

same  Jesuits  who  duped  M.  Dupin^at  St.  Acheuil,  have  (>layed  a  trick  upon 

the  Cour  Royale  of  Amiens.    Only  imagine  the  secret  satisfaction  enjoyea  by 

a  sarcastic  people  like  the  French,  at  seeing  an  illustrious  body,  whom  they 

are  accustomeo  to  respect  and  even  to  fear,  publicly  duped  in  a  manner  which 

admits  of  no  excuse.    Last  year  there  was  a  mission  at  Amiens,  and  the 

Cour  Royale  positively  refusea  to  join  the  procession  of  the  missionaries,  (or 

Jesuits,  which  is  the  same  thing,)  who  were  going  to  fix  up  a  cross.    This 

year  the  Jesuits  convoked  the  Cour  Royale  to  attend  the  procession  of  the  vow 

of  Louis  the  Thirteenth.*  On  the  same  day,  and  at  the  same  hour  when  Charles 

the  Tenth  was  carrying  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  his  arms  to  Notre  Dame, 

the  CourRoyaleof  Amiens  was  playing  as  ludicrous  a  part.  The  procession,  of 

which  this  Court  formed  a  portion,  had  no  sooner  left  the  church,  than  the  good 

counsellors  of  Amiens  discovered  to  their  great  mortification  that  they  were 

departing  further  and  further  from  the  usual  road.    They  should  Immediately 

have  quitted  the  procession  and  returned  to  the  church,  but  th^ir  presence 


*  In  one  of  bis  eccentric  fits,  Louis  theTbirteenih,  who  was  somewhat  cra^y,  took 
it  kito  his  head  to  place  the  kingdom  of  France  under  the  protection  of  tb«  UolyVir- 
gia,  and  the  object  of  the  above-mentioned  procession  was  to  pay  court  to  tbc  Vir- 

S'a.    Charles  X.  this  year  presented  a  sliver  statue  of  the  Virgin  to  tbc  church  of 
otffc  Dame,  in  Paris. 
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of  mind  forsook  thera^  and  in  sadjpeq;>lexity  they  continued  to  advance.  The 
procession  was  led  by  the  Abb^  Goyon,  one  of  the  most  artful  and  irickish 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  whither  did  he  conduct  the  unfortunate  Cour  Royale  that, 
only  a  year  before,  had  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony  of  fixing  up  the  cro^s  of 
the  mission  ? — Precisely  in  front  of  that  same  cross !  Here  the  Abh^  Guyon, 
to  complete  his  own  tnumph^and  to  enjoy  the  embarrassment,  and  what  has 
been  termed  here,  the  false  position  of  the  Cour  Royale,  be^an  to  deliver  a 
speech,  a  thing  never  done  on  similar  occasions.  During  this  mptification, 
the  bystanders  were  at  a  loss  to  guess  what  the  members  of  the  court  intended 
to  do,  whether  they  would  withdraw  or  stay  and  hear  the  speech.  You  must 
know  that  as  judges  are  immoveable  in  France,  thev  mav,  if  they  possess  an^ 
d^ree  of  spirit,  safely  brave  the  power  of  the  disciples  ot  Loyola.  The  affair 
has  been  so  much  laughed  at,  and  the  poor  members  of  the  Roval  Court  of 
Amiens  were  so  ashamed  of  the  trick  played  upon  them,  that,  on  the  day  after 
the  procession,  they  met  together  and  drew  up  a  declaration  which  na- 
tural^ commenced  with  an  account  of  the  faul  adventure.  This  official  docu- 
ment, which  has  been  inserted  in  all  the  journals,  concludes  as  follows : — 

**  To  obviate  the  effects  of  the  above-mentioned  deception,  and  to  prevent 
its  being  taken  advantage  of  in  future,  the  members  of  the  Cour  Royale  de- 
clare that  it  was  their  intention  to  have  attended  only  the  procession  of  the 
vow  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  that  the  circumstance  can  in  no  way  com- 
promise the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  court/' 

By  this  unfortunate  declaration  the  Royal  Court  of  Amiens  frankly  ac- 
knowledges having  been  duped.  English  sober  sense  will  scarcely  conceive 
the  electric  eff<ict  which  this  affair  has  produced  in  the  native  land  of  vanity. 
Kvei7  court  of  the  first  instance-^every  petty  justice  of  the  peace,  whose 
emoluments  do  not  exceed  eight  hundred  francs,  is  now  in  fear  of  being 
tricked  by  the  Jesuits,  and,  finding  that  they  may  be  braved  with  impunity, 
takes  pleasure  in  snarling  at  them.  The  declaration  of  the  Cour  Royale  has 
been  a  fatal  blow  to  the  pqor  society  of  Jesus. 

The  virtuous  and  tolerant  Abb^  de  Chevezas,  who  for  twenty  years  was 
bishop  of  Boston  in  the  United  States,  has  been  appointed  to  the  bishoprick 
of  Bordeaux.  This  has  given  mortal  offence  to  the  Jesuits,  for  it  shows  that 
the  ministry  are  standing  more  and  more  in  awe  of  public  opinion,  and  that 
they  begin  to  think  they  may  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  disciples  of  Loyola. 
This  triumph  is  entirely  the  work  of  the  Journal  des  Dcbats,  the  only  paper 
that  is  read  by  the  nobility. 

In  genera],  but  few  Frenchmen  travel   in  Kngland.    The  diiliculty  of 

Sneaking  your  language  in  an  intelligible  way,  is  a  great  obstacle  to  foreigners, 
ut  what,  above  all,  deters  Frenchmen  from  visiting  England,  is  the  fear  of 
dying  of  ennui  in  the  evenings,  owing  to  the  great  difference  in  the  manners 
of  the  two  countries.  In  France,  every  man  above  the  lower  class,  is  accus- 
tomed to  spend  his  evenings  abroad,  and  in  the  society  of  ladies.  This  per- 
haps cannot  be  very  easily  done  in  England ;  for  a  rout  cannot  be  considered 
an  agreeable  party.  A  rout  is  the  abuse  of  social  intercourse,  and  not  its 
equivalent  or  its  perfection.  In  Paris  a  party  is  thought  sufficiently  nume- 
rous if  it  consist  of  five  or  six  ladies  and  about  a  dozen  gentlemen. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  considerations  which  usually  withhold  French- 
men from  travelling  in  Ensland,  I  have  observed  with  pleasure,  that  the 
curious  spectacle  presented  by  your  elections  has  this  summer  tempted  many 
of  iny  countrymen  to  make  a  journey  to  England  in  preference  to  Switzer- 
land. Before  our  revolution  the  French  knew  nothing  about  England. 
The  customs  of  your  country,  which  differ  so  essentially  from  ours,  occa- 
sionally furnished  out  men  of  wit  with  a  few  agreeable  jests,  and  that  was 
all.  even  Voltaire,  whenever  he  speaks  at  any  length  upon  England,  is 
puerile,  and  soon  becomes  absurd ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  accuses  ilie 
English  of  horrible  cruelty Jbr  the  punishment  of^ Admiral  Byng. 

Since  the  year  1814  we  nave  had  our  elections,  and  we  chose,  well  oi  ill. 
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tnemben  for  our  House  of  Commons.  Seven  or  eight  years  elapsed  before 
*ve  properly  understood  our  own  elections.  We  have  no  brjbery,  it  is  true, 
nor  do  we  give  ereat  dinners  to  electors  ;  but  on  the  other  haod^  a  great  deal 
of  rojguery  and  deception  is  practised  bv  the  president,  whom  the  ministry 
appoints  for  each  electoral  assembly.*  Our  Chamber  of  Deputies  does  not 
yet  feel  its  own  strength  :  if  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  express  myself,  1  should 
say  that  it  is  of  the  same  age  as  your  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  But  our  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  daily  acquiring  impor- 
tance, and  most  of  our  young  men  of  education  begin  to  regard  it  as  the 
^cat  instrument  destined  to  operate  changes  in  France.  To  obtain  a  reputi^ 
tion  for  talent  in  Parisian  society,  it  will  no  longer  be  sufficient  to  hare 
written  some  agreeable  poetry,  or  a  few  articles  for  the  Journals,  as  was  the 
case  before  1780  :  a  man  must  now  be  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, and  must  every  year  deliver  one  or  two  tolerable  speeches.  All  the 
young  men  of  fortune  who  reside  in  Paris  do  not  very  clearly  see  the  turn  of 
things  which  I  have  just  described ;  but  they  feel  it.  However,  they  are  not 
examples. 

The  younger  portion  of  Parisian  society  (for  I  do  not  speak  of  people  of 
fortune  who  are  upwards  of  fifty)  is  fully  prepared  to  understand  England. 
From  1716  to  1015  the  French  made  no  advancement  in  comprehending  the 
institutions  of  this  most  singular,  and,  at  that  time,  the  freest  country  in  the 
world.  The  different  journeys  published  about  the  year  1810  were  not  less 
frivolous  than  the  works  o\  the  same  kind  which  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  the  Fifteenth.  1  remember  very  well,  that  about  the  year  1800^  a  man 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  an  original,*!*  if  he  had  ventured  to  make  in 
company  a  simple  reflection  like  the  following: — "  Look  at  the  British 
islands  on  the  map,  they  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  and  yet,  by 
the  persevering  industry  of  iu  inhabitants,  that  little  territory  imparts  life  and 
activity  to  the  two  extremities  of  the  globe,  and  is  alike  feared  at  Copenhagen 
and  before  the  walls  of  Seringapatam." 

For  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have  been  beginning  to  understand 
England.  This  fact  is  evident  from  the  sucpess  which  has  attended  the 
letters  on  the  English  elections,  which  appeared  in  the  Globe.  The  Times, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  organ  of  public  opinion  in  England,  inserted  about 
the  beginning  of  September,  an  abstract  of  these  letters,  acknowledging  the 
conectness  of  the  author's  views,  and  the  accuracy  of  his  descriptions. 
These  little  sketches  have  been  approved  on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  a 
thing  very  unusual  for  such  productions.  These  letters  are  attributed  to 
M.  Duvergter,  a  young  man  of  fortune,  whose  name  was  previously  known 
in  the  literary  world.  In  one  respect  they  will  form  an  epoch ;  for  hence- 
forth, when  English  customs. are  remarked  upon  in  Paris,  it  will  no  longer  be 
allowable  to  confine  one's  self  to  a  few  epigrams,  more  or  less  smart,  like 
those  written  by  travellers  who  endeavour  to  imitate  "  Voltaire's  Lettres  sur 
TAngleterre."  Do  not  imagine^  however,  that  the  letters  attributed  to  M . 
Duvergier  would  induce  us  to  admire  every  thine  English.  You  have  a  dan- 
gerous rival  in  America.  In  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  Eneland,  occa- 
sioned by  (he  letters  in  the  Globe,  M.  de  Pradt,  Archbishop  of  Malines,  said, 
**  We  are,  with  respect  to  liberty,  like  a  savage  i^ho  has  walked  all  his  life 
bate-legged.  He  finds  it  very  comfortable  to  wear  stockings,  and  he  intro- 
duces the  custom  into  hb  country;  but  would  he  be  so  silly  as  to  confine  him- 
self nierdy  to  the  purchasing  of  needles  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  his  coun- 
trymen to  knit  them,  when  he  might  purchase  aud  import  a  stocking-machine, 
which  would  produce  a  hundred-fold  more  in  the  same  time  ?    Thus  (conti- 


*  One  of  our  French  election  tricks  consists  in  coontiDg  tbe  nnmber  of  votes 
fbr  any  particular  candidate,  and  taking  away  twenty  votes,  for  example,  from 
the  opposition  deputy,  and  giving  them  to  the  deputy  on  the  ministerial  side. 

t  lliia  was  considered  an  insulting  term  in  the  language  which  the  monarcliics 
of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  and  Louis  the  Fifteenth  formed  for  France. 
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ttiied  M.  de  t^adt)  We  wiU  not  imiute  institutions  which,  some  hundred  year4 
ajco,  obtakjcd  for  England  a  small  portion  of  liberty.  We  will  borrow  from 
the  Americans,  the  more  simple  and  expeditious  methods  by  which  they 
manttfacture  liberty  on  a  great  scale.  We  ought  to  approximate  the  French 
to  the  American  elections,  and  to  take  good  care  not  to  imitate  those  of 
England." 

The  limes  and  Morning  Chronicle  are  much  more  read  in  Parts  in  the 
present  year  than  they  were  during  the  last.  This  habit,  which  is  resided 
with  much  sausfiiction  by  all  sensible  persons,  would  soon  be  discootinaed 
were  we  frequently  to  find  in  tfae  Englisn  Journals  such  futile  observationa 
k%  the-Times  inserted,  6n  the  profound  sensation  excited,  in  France  by  the 
Portuguese  Constitution.  The  Times  remarked ;— "  Tous  Ics  journaux  de 
Paris  parlent  de  la  constitution  de  Portugal  avec  cette  exaggeration  et  cette 
sensibility  folle  que  les  Fran^ais  portent  dans  tout^  Chez  nous  seuls  (les 
Anglais)  la  sensation  produite  par  cette  revolution  a  ^t^  latsonnable."  The 
Times  would  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  reply  to  the  following  question : 
Will  the  giving  of  a  charter  to  Portugal  by  Don  Pedro  hasten  or  retard  the 
emancipation  of  the  Irish  Catholics — hasten  or  reurd  Parliamentary  reform 
—or  have  any  influence' ott  the  Com'Laws?-   • 

At  present,  matters  as  important  to  the  French  as  the  emancipation  of  ihe 
Irish  Catholics,  or  the  disputes  about  the  Corn  Laws,  can  be  to  the  English, 
will  be  accelerated  6x  retarded  by  the  constitution  which  has  been  granted 
to  the  Portuguese.  I  have  noticed  the  mistake  of  the  Times^  with  regard  to 
France,  because  errors  of  this  sort  frequently  dcour  in  the  most  esteemed 
English  publications.  Not  long  ago,  the  Edinbuigh  Review  very  g^ravely 
affirmed  that  the  celebrated  poet,  Joseph  Chenier,  who,  of  all  the  imitators 
of  Voltaire,  most  nearly  resembles  that  great  writer,  contributed  to  the  death 
of  his  brother  Andr^  Chenier.  Such  mis-statements  appear  the  more  rtAu 
culous  because  they  are  always  advanced  in  a  tone  ^f  ill-humour  and  iea* 
lousy,  which  does  not  become  one  great  nation  in  speakir^  of  anotbea 
England  and  France  are  the  fountain-heads  of  edl  the  civilication  that  is  dif- 
fused over  the  world.  If  any  thing  can  cast  a  doubt  on  the  rank  occupied 'lyy 
Great  Britain,  it  is  the  feeling  of  envy  and  jealousy  which  she  ofaerishet  toi 
wards  France.  Unfortunately,  the  French  are  very  ready  in  observhig  all  the 
shades  of  wounded  vanity.  You  cannot  imagine  how  much  we  have  becti 
entertained  in  Paris  by  an  article  in  the  Quarteiiy  Review  on  Baron  de  Staelfs 
"  Lettres  sur  I'Angleterre.'^  One  of  Sheridan's  best  comedies  could  not 
have  made  us  laugh  more  heartily. 

It  is  by  Such  articles  as  these  that  insignificant  writers  impede  the  intelleo^ 
tual  intercourse  of  two  great  nations'-^n  intercourse  which  is  as  advantageous 
to  both  as  the  exchange  of  our  wines  for  Birmingham-  cutlerv.  Wcr  ars^ac 
present  gaining  laigely  by  that  iutelleetual  commerce  which  thedtyle  of  the 
Quarterly  and  Edinburgh  Reviews  tends  to  check.  For  the^bst  tweaty-fhre  ' 
years  no  French  writer  has  afforded  us  any  thing  like  thcf-f^ieasure  wchave 
derived  from  the  works  of  Lord  Byron  and  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  this  we 
frankly  acknowledge.  1  observe  that  the  English  newspapers  carefully  re- 
cord all  the  offences  tried  in  our  assise  courtei'  You  perhaps  recolieci,  that 
on  a  late  bccasion,  the  president  of  the  ifourt  addressing  a  man  who  wair 
tried  for  the  seduction  or  a  youn^  girl;  said  i*^**  You  are  another  Lorelaee.*' 
Some  of  your  English  readers  tni^ht  possibly  not  recollect  the  ebaraeter  of 
Lovelatre;  in  Richardson's  '*  Clarissa ;"  btit  you  see  the  reputation  of  your 
great  novelist  is  still  alive  in  France.  < 

"  Besides  the  letters  on  the  Eu^ish  elections  published  in  the  Globe,  the 
Frenchtnen  who-are-at  present-iraveUiag  w  England  mutt  have  transmitted 
ip  their  ffiendaimany  afcpupts-  of  what  they  have  seen.  The  French  were 
certainly  never  more  interested  about  England  than  they  now  are.  Our 
ultras. tfe  gettifigCobbett!s '<  Histoflry  of  th^  JS^ormation,"  and  Lin^d's 
*'  History  of  England"  translated  ana  puffed  in  all.  their  Journals.    Ling^rd 
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attempts  to  diminish  the  honor  natorally  excited  bj  the  massacre  of  8t  Ikr^ 
tholomew,  aod  this  has  rendered  him  a  favourite  %vith  the  Jesuits.  •  A  French 
writer  who  is  liberally  pensioned  by  the  ultras,  and  by  M.  de  Corbi^re,  the 
minister  of  the  interior,  has,  you  know,  styled  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 
SL  iakttttry  rigour.  Dr,  Lingard  had  better  come  to  France.  There  he  will  be 
patronized  by  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  (Frayssinous),  who  gives  places  in 
the  Unii^ersicy  to  £ng1isnmen  who  turn  Caiholics. 

During  the  last  month  our  Chamber  of  Peers  claimed  a  considerable  shares 
of  public  attention.    It  was  hoped  that  the  Chamber  would  not  suffer  itself 
to  be  bought,  and  that  it  would  convict  the  robbers,  who,  during  the  wur  in 
Spain,  appropriated  so  many  millions  of  the  public  money.    The  Chamber- 
has  whitewashed  the  accused ;  but  has  blaekened  itself  m  public  opinion.* 
The  ministry,  or  rather  M.  de  Villele,  for  the  other  ministers  are  merely  his 
clerks,  acknowledges  that  enormous  robberies  have  been  committed,  but  that 
the  robbers  cannot  be.  punished  lest  the  government  should  make  itself  ene- 
mies.   This  at  least  is  admitting  that  the  robbers  are  very  powerful  pe^e,  • 
and  this  circumstance  has  kept  public  interest  to  long  alive  on  the  subject. 
A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  excited  by  a  satirical  poem  on  M.  de 
VilTele,  entitled,  */  La  Vill^liade,  on  la  prise  du  Chateau  de  Rivoli.^'    (ThC' 
hotel  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  in  which  our  premier  resides,  is  situated  in 
the  Rue  de  AivoIiO     I  have  just  read  the  eighth  edition  of  the  <'  ViMiade  ;*' 
the  success  of  v^hich  is.  owing,  not  to  the  taient  of  its  author,  but  to  the  un- 
popularity of  our  powerful  prime  minister.    Nothing  can  be  more  mediocre 
than  the  poem. 

In  England  you  cannot  well  conceive  the. great  sensation  that  has  been' 
produced  in  France  by  M.  de  Montlosier's  denunciation  of  the  Jesuits.    In 
this  affair  every  thing  depends  on  the  comparison  th^  may  be  drawn  between 
the  situation  of  one  of  your  rich  land-owners  residing  on  his  country  estate,' 
and  that  of  an  «qudly  wealthy  Frenchman,  a  peer  otPrance,  if  you  will,  who 
spends  eight  months  of  the  year  at  his  chateau  in  Burgundy.    The  English- 
man is  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  is  respected  by  the  parson  of  the  parish^, 
who  most  likely  expects  to  get  a  livinjo;  from  him.    He  is  sheriff  of  the* 
connty,.  or  the  shetiffM^  hia  imim^te  &etid,*who^iH  take*  good  care  not 
to  otfend.  him,  still  .less  to  harass  him,  which  indeed  is  impossible^    The 
Snglish   squire  has  perhaps   no   acquaintance   with   the    bishop   of   the 
diocese  in  which  he  resides;  but  at   all  events   the  bishop  will  do  no-^ 
thing  that  can  annoy  him.    If  the  road  leading  to  his  house  is  not  g|ood, 
he  complains  to  the  parish  officers ;  and,  if  necessary,  indicts  it.     If  he  wishes 
to  shoot  a  partridge,  he  takes  his  gun,  and  far  from  being  annoyed  in  his 
sporty  he  is  rather  chargeable  with  annoying  his^  neighbours.    In  fact,  the 
J^glish  acjuire  is  a  king  on  his  manor,  while  tne  rich  French  land  owner,  on 
retiring  to  his  chateau,  becomes  a  slave,  and  feels  his  slavery  in  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent ways.    You  can  have  no  idea  of  the  state  of  things  which  has  prevailed 
here  since  the  Jesuits  have,  for  three  years,  had  the  power  of  appointing  all' 
thie  various  functionaries  who  tvrannize  over  the  lana-owners.    If  our  Bur- 
gundj  gentleman  steps  out  witn  his  gun  in  his  hand,  the  constable  of  the 
district,  to  whom  we  in  France  give  the  title  of  garde  chamipitre,  and  who 
has  a  salary  of  about  two  hundred  francs  a  year,  comes  up  to  him  and  orders 
him  to  show  his  license  for  carrying  arms.     (This  license  must  be  purchased 
every  year  from  the  Prefect.)    If  the  garde  champdtre  be  an  uncivil  fellow, 
or  rather,  if  he  has  received  a  hint  from  the  priest  to  harass  the  land-owner, 
lie  insists  that  the  license  is  not  correct,  and  takes  him  before  the  Mayor. 
The  Bfayor  being  afraid  of  offendii^  the  priest,  writes  to  the  Sub-Prefect  \ 
the  Sob^Prefect,  who  has  also  no  wish  to  offend  the  priests,  writes  to  the 
FrefecL    The  Prefect^  who  knows  that  the  Bishop  can  get  him  dismissed^ 
writes  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  (M.  de  Corbi^re,)  who  never  replies. 
Hence  it  results  that  as  the  garde  champ^re  has  the  whole  power  in  his  own 
hands,  he  can,  if  the  priest  desires  ft,  take  the  Burgundy  gentleman's  gun  from' 
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him.  If  he  resist,  the  ffetKbrmerie  wait  on  him  next  morning,  tod  the  Court 
of  the  First  Instance^  glad  of  an  opportunity,  not  just  hut  legaU  of  fining  a  man 
who  is  no  favonrite  with  the  Bishop,  is  not  slow  in  pronouncing  judgment 
against  htm.  Thus  the  gentleman  of  property  is  under  the  necessity  of  paying 
court  to  the  priest  and  the  mayor  of  his  village,  to  the'^ide  champ^tre  and 
the  gendarmerie,  all  of  whom  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  him  much  trou- 
ble.  But  the  matter  does- not  end  here.  He  must  also  take  care  to  keep  in 
good  humour  all  the  devotees  of  ibe  village,  who  live  under  the  protection  of 
the  priest.  Now,  compare  this  sort  of  country  life  with  that  of  a  Devonshire 
squire  of  6000/.  a  year,  living  on  his  estate.  The  unfortunate  French  gentle- 
man of  an  equivalent  property,  if  he  wishes  to  cut  down  half  a  dofien  trees 
on  his  estate,  must  asK  permission  of  the  Prefect,  who  is  obliged  to  write  to 
Paris  for  authority  to  grant  the  permission.  You  will  find  in  Baron  Dupin's 
work  on  England,  and  in  the  *'  Lettres  Admin  is  tratives  "  of  M.  Fi^vt^,  a 
humorous  description  of  the  seventeen  letters  which  must  be  written  by  the 
Sub*Prefect,  the  Prefect,  and  the.  Minister  of  the  Interior,  before  our  Bur- 
gundy gentleman  can  cut  clown  six  trees  growing  on  his  own  property.  If  he 
wish  to  construct  the  smallest  work  on  a  water-course  belonging  to  himself, 
it  is  also  necessary  for  the  Prefect  to  write  at  least  seven  or  eight  letters  to 
Paris.  If  the  Prefect  wish  to  harass  the  applicant,  he  may  let  an  interval 
of  three  mouths  elapse  between  each  of  these  seven  or  eight  letters. 

All  this  was  vexatious  enough  in  1816 ;  but  consider  how  the  tyranny  un- 
der which  the  landed  proprietors  of  France  suffer,  has  increased  since  1822, 
when  the  Jesuits  obtained  the  power  of  bestowing  places.  The  Jesuits  ap- 
point the  garde  champltre,  the  justice  of  the  peace,  the  officers  of  the  gen- 
darmerie>  the  mayor,  the  priest,  and  the  sub-prefect,  all  of  whom  have  aA 
influence  which  is  veiy  oppressively  felt  by  the  unfortunate  gentleman  who, 
we  suppose,  has  retireo  from  Paris  to  spend  eight  months  on  his  estate  in 
Burgundy.  Why  should  the  Jesuits  take  so  much  pains  to  obtain  the  power 
of  appointing  the  six  functionaries  I  have  enumerated,  unless  it  be  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  the  rich  laud-owner,  whose  disagreeable  situation  has 
thus  far  been  described  ?  This  land'Owner  finds  himself  obi ieed,  if  he  be  a 
member  of  the  Council  General  of  his  department,  to  vote  additional  emolu- 
ments to  the  bishop,  to  follow  the  missionary  processions,  to  second  the  petty 
persecutions  of  the  priest  against  the  peasants  who  like  dancing  on  holidays, 
and  to  submit  to  many  other  things. 

Now,  you  must  know  that  nearly  all  the  present  French  priests  are  young 
peasants  unfortunately  more  or  less  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  fanaticism.  They 
come  from  the  seminaries  established  by  the  Jesuits,  in  which  they  are  taught 
the  doctrines  of  the  famous  M.  de  Maistre,  who  may  at  this  moment. be:  re- 
garded ae  the  apostle,  the  St.  Paul  of  France.  M.  de  Maistre  declares  that 
all  persons  in  authority,  even  the  King,  are  subject  to  the  Pope.  Twenty 
bulls,  signed  by  Popes,  maintain  this  pretension.  Leo  XII.  protects  the 
Giomaleiujclesiastico,  which  is  printed  at  Rome,  and  which,  preaches  the  same 
doctrine.  Hvery  thing,  therefore,  is  consistent  and  well-arranged  in  the  Jesuit 
system.  Our  unfortunate  Bur^ndy  gentleman  is  led  from  one  submission  to 
another,  until  he  becomes  a  Jesuit  of  the  short  robe,  like.  M.  de  Puiseux, 
minister  of  Louis  XV.  and  uncle  of  Madame  de  Genlis^— See  '*M6notre8 
de  Madame  de  Genlis,"  tome  2.  The  Bureund^  land-owner  has  only  two 
ways  of  escaping  from  the  vexations  to  which  he  is  exposed.  1.  By  turning 
a  snort-robed  Jesuit.  2.  By  taking  refuge  in  Paris.  In  fact  Paris  is  the  only 
part  of  France  in  which  there  is  any  liberty. 

Suppose  that  our  man  of  fortune  has  spirit  enough  to  resist  becoming  a 
Jesuit.  Forced  by  the  vexations  of  the  holy  fathers,  he  abandons  Burgundy 
and  arrives  in  Pans  venting  impotent  rage.  What  can  a  single  man  do,  even 
though  a  millionaire  and  a  peer  of  France  to  boot,  against  a  society  so  nume- 
rous and  powerful  as  the  Jesuits?  Certainly  nothing!  You  may,.howerer^ 
imagine  how  happy  our  land-owner,  driven  from  his  estates  by  the  intricues  of 
the  Jesuits,  will  oe,  if  on  arriving  in  Paris,  he  finds  a  man  ot  courage  like  M. 
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de  MonHosier,  who  dares  to  denounce  thie  order  of  St.*  Ignatius.     His  ioy  na- 
turally augments  on  finding  that  M.  de  Montlosier  compels  the  Royal  Court  . 
of  Paris  to  come  to  an  explanation  respecting  the  Jesuits.    All  the  Rdyal 
Courts  of  the  kingdom  imitate  that  of  Paris ;  and  the  Courts  of  the  First  > 
Instance  in  their  turn,  imitate'  the  Royal  Court  of  the  district  to  which  they 
belong.    Our  wealthy  land-owner  then  begins  to  cherish  the  hope  of  obtain-  ' 
ing  something  like  justice  if  he  should  bring  an  action  against  a  Court  of 
the  First  Instance;  or  if  he  should  complain  of  some  vexation  on  the  part  of. 
the  mayor,  or  the  young  priest  of  his  parish. 

To  denounce  the  Jesuits  in  1826,  in  France,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
to  demand  a  complete  change  in  the  internal  administration  of  the  countiry. 
it  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  in  the  Times,  in  which  public  opinicui  in  > 
England  participates,  to  ridicule  the  denunciations  against  the  different  con- 
gregations of  Jesuits.  In  every  town  there  are  three  congregations,  each  as 
well  organized  as  any  regiment  in  the  army. 

1st.  The  congregation^of  the  gentry. — In  Paris,  M.  Ferdinand  dc  Berthier. 
commands  the  one  hundred  and  eight  Jesuits  of  the  short  robe,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.    The  late  Duke  Mathieu  de  Montmoren* ; 
cy  was  Colonel  General  of  the  whole  of  the  short-robed  Jesuits  in  France. 

2d.  The  congregation  entitled  o£  Bonnes  Etudes.  This  society  is  employed 
in  seducing  and  crimping  the  young  students  of  law  and  medicine,  between 
seventeen  and  twenty- two  years  of  age. 

3d.  The  Congregation  of  the  common  people.  The  business  of  this  con- 
gregation is  to  seduce  servants,  and  to  employ  them  as  spies  upon  their  mas- 
ters. 

The  Times  has  treated  with  misapplied  derision  the  denanciation  which  a 
man  of  courage  published  this  month  against  "  le  Congr^^tion  des  Bonnes ' 
£tudes."  I  shall  therefore  bring  to  your  recollection  some  proofs  of  my  asser- 
tions. As  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  young  priests  educatea  by  M.  de  Maistre 
and  the  Abbe  de  la  Menais,  do  you  recollect  the  young  priest  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lyons,  who  was  acquitted  by  the  Court  of  the  First  Instance,  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  which  his  parish  is  situated  ?  It  was  proved  that  this  priest 
climbed  up  a- tree  in  pursuit  of  a  musician,  who  was  playing  to  some  peasants 
dancing  on  a  Sunday  after  church  service,  and  who  knocked  the  unfortunate 
musician  down  from  his  seat  in  the  tree.  £very  day  the  newspapers  contain 
some  fact  of  this  kind.  I  have  quoted  the  preceding  instance,'  because  it  rests  . 
on  judicial  proof;  and  those  wtio  are  incredulous  may  find  the  trial  in  the 
Journal  de  Tribunaux,  an  excellent  paper,  which  I  recommend  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish who  wish  10  make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  state  of  thmgs  in 
France. 

A  counsellor  of  the  Cour  Royale  of  Grenoble  died  about  two  years  ago. 
He  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Concregation  of  "  Bonnet  Etudes,'' and  some 
papers  found  in  his  desk,  bearing  me  signatures  of  persons  of  the  highest 
rank,  were  published.  Incredulous  persons  will  do  well  to  read  these  papers, 
which  are  truly  curious.  Grenoble  is  one  of  the  towns  most  attached  to  the 
charter,  and  consequently  most  feared  by  the  Government,  and  the  Jesuits 
have  been  endeavouring  to  work  upon  the  minds  of  the  young  men  who  arc 
there  studying  the  law.  What  remains  to  be  legally  proved  is  the. seduction 
of  servants*  Cases  of  this  kind  are  notoriously  public,  though  no  one  has  yet 
instituted  actions  against  the  offenders.  On  this  subject  1  havle  seen  letters 
written  by  English  protestant  families  residing  in  France.  There  is  not,  per- 
haps, a  man  of  respectability  in  the  country,  who  has  not  detected  attempts 
to  seduce  his  servants,  and  to  prevail  on  them  to  report  to  some  priest  in  the 
neighbourhood  every  thing  that  passes  in  their  master's  house. 

There  still  remains  an  objection,  which  may  naturally  occur  to  the  mind 
of  disinterested  foreigners,  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  present  state 
of  French  society.  Such  persons' may  probably  suppose  that  the  liberals  wish 
u>  exercise  tyrannical  authority  over  those  Frenchmen  who  turn  Jesuits.  By 
no  means.     All  we  want  is  to  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  liberty  which  the 
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Geveromeiit  grants  to  the  Jesuits.  Some  years  ago  the  Dake  de  Broglio, 
and  several  other  distinguished  men,  formea  a  societj  called  the  ''Society  of 
the  Liberty  of  the  Press."  The  poHce^suppressed  this  society^  because  it  met 
on  certain  days^  and  in  a  number  exceeding  twenty  individuals. 

Such  meetings  were  prohibited  by  a  tyrannical  law  of  Buonaparte.  This  law^ 
though  abolished  by  the  Charter,  still  continues  to  be  enforced.  The  King's 
ministers  apply  it  to  the  liberals,  and  not  to  the  Jesuits.  All  we  want  is  to 
be  treated  as  well  as  the  Jesuits.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  hare  our  congre- 
gations also,  and  there  will  soon  be  no  dangerous  meetings  in  France.  No 
meetings  are  dangerous  in  England)  because  all  ire  legal. 

GoTerament  permits  the  Jesuits  to  go  armed  in  the  street,  whilst  we  are 
strictly  prohibited  from  wearing  arms.  This  is  what  the  Times  seems  to  have 
no  notion  of.  I  am  aware  that  an  English  newspaper  is  written  for  England, 
but  when  speaking  of  a  country,  not  more  than  twenty  miles  distant  from 
the  Englbn  shores,  it  might  still  be  well  not  to  be  quite  so  much  in  the 
wrong ;  not  to  call  black  white,  and  white  black. 

As  to  the  attacks  which  have  been  made  here  on  the  Jesuits  during  the 
present  year,  you  may  be  certain  that  what  their  antagodists  want  is  a  total 
change  m  the  internal  administration  of  France.  The  Jesuits  are  our  mas- 
ters every  where  except  in  Paris,  and  one  must  pay  them  homage  or  be  ex- 
posed to  their  vexations.  Do  not  blame  me  for  making  an  incursion  into 
the  territory  of  politics.  In  speaking  of  the  Jesuits,  1  have  given  you  a 
sketch  of  the  conversation  of  good  society  in  the  months  of  August  and 
September.  It  appears  that  the  Government  hat  in  somie  degree  deserted 
them,  and  we  have  talked  of  nothing  else. 

If  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  into  that  excellent  work,  the  ''Journal 
de  Libiairie,^'  edited  by  M.  Beuchot,  which  gives  the  titles  of  all  the  works 
published  in  Pkris,  you  will  find  that  the  great  majority  consists  of  publioi- 
tioDs  by  the  disciples  of  Loyola  or  their  enemies.  During  the  last  six 
months  the  number  of  works  purely  literary  has  been  falfrng  off.  Take,  for 
instance.  No.  63  of  the  "  Journal  de  Libralrie  (August  9,  1826),  there  you 
will  find  announced,  "  Nouvelles  Etrennes  Spintuelles,"  in  24.  "  La 
Joum^  du  Chretien,"  in  e4.  "  Reflexions  sur  la  Religion.'*  "  Lettres 
d'nn  Anglican  ^  un  Gallican.''  "  Les  Jesuites  Ath^s,  ou  la  France  en 
danger.'*  "  Le  Catholicisme  Primitif."  "  La  Refutation  de  Topinion  de 
M.  I'Abb^  de  la  Menais  sur  la  Puissance  Spmtuelle  des  P^pes."  All  these 
works  are  advertised  in  a  single  page  of  Af .  Beuchot's  Journal  (p.  6g3  of 
No.  63.)  From  this  you  may  judge  of  the  number  of  pamphlets  more  or 
lest  absurd,  Co  which  thetlispute  on  the  legal  existence'  of  the  Jesuits  in 
France  has  given  birth. 

If  the  Jesuits  formed  merely  a  relisious  association,  like  the  several 
bnuiches  of  your  Methodists,  your  Quakers,  or  your  Swedenburghcrs,  we 
should  have  nothing  to  say  to  tnem,  except  from  our  wish  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  allow  them  complete  liberty.  But  they  have  got  in  their  hands 
the  power  of  appointing  ganles-champ^tres,  mayors,  parish  priests,  sub-pre- 
ects,  prefecu;  ana  judges,  and  through  these  different  kinds  of  functionaries 
We  are  constantly  harassed,  unless  we  submit  to  obey  the  Jesuits  in  every 
thing.  M.  de  Villele's  private  secretary  is  a  Jesuit,  and  that  Mmisttr  has 
been  for  these  two  years  past  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  so  troublesome  ah 
assistant.  When  a  prime  minister,  who  is  a  man  of  talent,  finds  himself 
thus  hampered,  what  can  a  private  person,  who  finds  it  necessary  to  take 
refu^  in  Paris,  be  able  to  do  ?  He  spends  his  time  there  in  venting  male- 
dictions on  the  disciples  of  Loyola,  and  reads  all  the  pamphlets  more  or  less 
absurd,  published  for  and  against  the  Congregation.  I  hope  your  readers 
will  now  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  that  coniplicated  and 
craAy  machinery  which  at  present  makes  the  influence  of  the  Jesuiu  felt  in 
every  comer  of  France. 
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Cofuianiinopie,  1811. 

On  one  of  those  d^ightful  evenings  of  the  month  of  June,  when  the 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  no  longer  defy  the  cooling  effects  of  the  nor- 
thern breezes,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  throng 
on  the  long  extent  of  quays,  which  form  an  almost  endless  margin  to 
its  ever  beautiful  banks,  to  enjoy  the  reviving  temperature,  which,  id 
that  favoured  clime,  seldom  fails  to  succeed  a  sultry  day,  I  hastened 
from  my  retreat  at  Therapia^  impatient  to  repair  to  my  favourite  spot, 
Keretch  Bournou.  Here,  on  a  platform,  a  few  yards  from  the  edge  of 
the  sea,  and  above  its  level,  and  among  a  group  of  tall  and  clustered 
trees,  an  Egyptian  mat  and  cushion  were  spread  for  me  upon  the  grass 
by  the  attendant  of  a  neighbouring  coffee-house,  and  a  Turkish  pipe 
was  handed  me,  to  assist  the  mind's  enjoyment  of  Nature's  most 
bountiful  giftii  around. 

The  opposite  Asiatic  shore,  not  more  than  half  a  league  across,  is 
bordered  by  a  range  of  richly  cultivated  hills,  and  trees  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions :  more  to  the  north-west,  the  narrow  issue  to  the  Black  Sea 
presents  itself  to  view,  the  sides  of  which  appear  studded  with  fortifica- 
tions, the  whitewashed  walls  of  which  are  seen  ascending  and  running 
in  various  lines  among  the  verdant  hills  above  ;  and  on  the  left,  the 
single  row  of  pretty  and  differently  coloured  houses,  forming  the  village 
called  Bouyouk-dere,  on  the  water's  edge,  and  almost  two  miles  in  ex* 
tent,  are  overlooked  by  an  equally  extensive  range  of  terraces,  most 
beautifully  laid  out  as  flower-gardens  and  shaded  walks,  crowned  with 
heights,  the  sloping  sides  of  which  appear  to  the  distant  eye  like  one 
endless  carpet  of  that  bright  green^  peculiar  to  the  vine,  with  which 
they  are  thickly  covered. 

The  ensemble  of  this  scenery  forms  a  picture,  which,  if  surpassed  in 
grandeur  and  magnificence  by  other  parts  of  the  Bospborus,  is  equalled 
by  none  in  placidity  of  aspect  and  charms  of  a  romantic  kind.  It  was 
impossible  to  contemplate  it  long,  without  experiencing  a  serenity  of 
mind,  a  feeling  of  contentedness,  almost  too  perfect  to  be  long  the  por- 
tion of  mere  mortals.  Such  indeed  is  the  soothing  influence  of  thi9 
"  happy  valley,"  that  one  might  be  said,  on  leaving  it,  to  be  "  at  peace 
with  all  the  world.** 

On  my  way  thither,  according  to  daily  custom,  along  the  quays  of 
Therapia,  I  perceived  my  friend  Vlahoutzi  sitting  at  one  of  the  side- 
windows  of  his  Sahnishee,  a  narrow  projection  issuing  from  the  centre 
of  bis  house,  almost  overhanging  the.  sea,  and  which  is  an  invariable 
requisite  in  the  Turkish  style  of  architecture,  deriving  its  origin  from 
the  peculiar  taste  of  the  natives,  who  find  no  arhusement  more  conge- 
nial to  their  slothful  habits,  than  watching  at  their  ease  the  common 
street-occurrences  of  the  day,  among  which  the  most  interesting  sub- 
jecta  of  social  conversation  are  usually  selected. 

vlahoutzi  was  smoking  his  pipe  in  due  oriental  state,  and  wore  a 
kind  of  turban,  generally  used  by  Turks  of  the  higher  order^  to  indicate 
late  or  approaching  travel.  He  belonged  to  that  privileged  class  of 
Greeks,  among  whom,  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  present  revolutiorr, 
were  chosen  the  state  interpreters  for  the  foreign  affairs  and  the  admi- 
ralty, the  hospodars  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  their  principal  officers, 
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and  all  such  others  as  were  to  fill  posts  given  to  the  Christian  subjects 
of  the  Porte,  excepting  only  the  department  of  the  mint,  in  which  it  has 
been  usual  to  employ  Armenians. 

In  the  course  of  his  public  career  he  had  been  attached  to  the 
mission  of  his  friend,  Prince  Demetrius  Mourousi,  who  was  at  thi^ 
time  assisting  the  Ottoman  plenipotentiary  Galib-Effendi,  at  Shoumla, 
in  forwarding  the  negotiations  of  peace  with  Russia. 

Vlahoutzi  had  just  arrived  at  Constantinople,  intrusted  with  official 
letters  and  messages  to  the  Turkish  ministry,  touching  the  progress  of 
the  negotiations  ;  after  delivering  which,  he  repaired  to  his  country* 
house  at  Therapia,  where  his  fiimily  were  then  residing,  to  await  among 
them  the  orders  of  the  government  relative  to  his  return. 

The  usual  greetings  of  friends  who  have  been  for  any  time  separated, 
stopped  me  under  his  window;  and  he  entered  into  an  account  of 
various  interesting  matters,  in  which  he  had  been  concerned  at  the 
Grand  Vizier's  camp,  with  an  earnestness  that  prevented  his  attending 
to  the  unusual  splashing  of  oars,  indicating  the  approach  of  a  boat,  far 
above  the  usual  size  of  those  which  were  passing  along  close  to  the 
shore,  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession.  It  was  the  state-barge  of 
the  Captain-Pasha  Haffiz-Alli,  of  ferocious  memory,  bearing  the  High 
Admiral  himself,  girded  with  the  Sultan's  diamond-mounted  sword,  as 
an  emblem  of  absolute  sovereignty  on  the  Turkish  seas,  and  proceeding 
to  his  temporary  residence  at  Bouyouk-d4re,  the  convenient  scene  of 
his  head-quarters,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  the  Turkish 
fleet,  which  was  destined  for  the  annual  and  ever  fruitless  cruise  in  the 
Black  Sea,  had  been  ordered  to  assemble. 

A  Frank  in  the  streets  of  a  Turkish  town  is  an  object  of  notice  that 
does  not  escape  even  the  haughty  glance  of  a  stern  Mahometan  high- 
ness ;  and  the  Pasha,  observing  that  I  was  in  conversation  with  some 
person  above,  directed  his  eyes  that  way,  at  the  very  instant  when 
Vlahoutzi,  having  perceived  and  recognised  him,  was  precipitately  re* 
treating  from  his  conspicuous  position.  A  boat  that  followed,  contain- 
ing the  Pasha's  attendants,  was  immediately  called  up  to  the  barge, 
from  which  a  moment  after  it  returned  in  haste,  close  to  the  spot  where 
I  was  standing.  An  officer  landed,  and  went  into  the  house  of  Vla- 
houtzi, who  soon  after  came  out  with  him,  embarked,  and  was  rowed 
off  in  the  direction  of  the  Pasha's  barge,  not  yet  out  of  sight.  In 
passing  by  me,  Vlahoutzi  bore  on  his  face  the  marks  of  inward  agita- 
tion ;  and  without  appearing  to  address  me,  hastily  said,  Je  crains  qudi- 
que  trahison. 

Attributing  this  apprehension  to  the  usual  bursts  of  terror,  so  com- 
mon to  the  Greeks,  when  suddenly  summoned  to  appear  before  any 
Turk  in  power,  whose  warrant  for  sending  to  immediate  death  the 
Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte  is  his  own  will,  and  whose  motive  for 
so  doing  is,  alas !  but  too  often  the  gratification  of  a  mere  whim  or 
interested  purpose,  I  saw  no  particular  reason  for  participating  in  my 
friend's  uneasiness,  but  rather  felt  disposed  to  attribute  his  being 
called  to  the  Pasha  to  matters  which  concerned  his  mission  from  the 
Turkish  army.* 

•  The  habitual  fear  of  the  Greeks,  whea  suddenly  ordered  before  a  Turk  in- 
rested  with  absolute  power  over  life  and  death,  for  purposes  which  are  not  well 
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'  These  favourable  surmises  did  not,  however,  satisfy  me  so  completely 
as  to  leave  my  mind  free  from  every  doubt ;  therefore,  instead  of 
stopping  at  my  destined  place,  Keretch  Bournou,  I  continued  onwards 
along  the  coast  towards  Bouyouk-d6re,  to  see  whether  any  thing  satis- 
factory relative  to  this  occurrence  would  transpire. 

When  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Pasha's  gate,  I  perceived  with  an  in« 
voluntary  shudder  that  several  persons  standing  opposite  to  it  were 
gazing,  apparently  with  an  intense  curiosity,  on  some  uncommon  object 
within ;  I  hastened  to  learn  the  cause,  and  no  sooner  did  I  reach  the 
gate,  than  I  was  horror-struck  with  the  sight  of  Vlahoutsi's  lifeless 
body !  It  had  been  stretched  out  upon  its  back  near  the  entrance  of 
the  yard.  There  were  three  deep  cuts  across  the  forehead,  which  had 
not  quite  ceased  to  bleed,  and  a  great  number  on  the  head,  which  had 
converted  the  turban  into  rags.  I  stood  riveted  to  the  spot,  almost 
overwhelmed  with  rage  at  this  fresh  instance  of  the  abuses  and  atro- 
cities to  which  absolute  power  invested  in  single  individuals,  especially 
among  a  barbarous  people,  is  so  apt  to  lead,  until  I  was  roused  by  the 
salutation  of  some  one  going  by,  and  whom  I  found  to  be  my  old  ac- 
quaintance, Alii  Moustapha,  captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line.  He  advised 
me  not  to  over-distress  myself  by  the  sight  of  that  for  which  there  was 
no  remedy,  and  invited  me  at  the  same  time  to  go  with  him  and  smoke 
a  pipe  at  a  neighbouring  coffee-house.  Impelled  by  a  melancholy  de- 
sire to  learn  the  cause  and  particulars  of  my  friend's  tragic  end,  I 
made  an  effort  to  suppress  those  feelings  of  abhorrence  with  which  it 
had  inspired  me  at  the  moment  against  every  thing  that  was  Mahome- 


kaown  to  them,  gare  occaBion,  in  1812,  to  a  disappointment  by  wbich  the  remain- 
iDg  days  of  another  Greek  friend  of  mine  were  embittered.  The  Tenerable  and 
good-natnred  Prince  Demetrius  Ghika,  linog  in  obscurity  aad  poverty,  with  a  nu- 
merous family,  in  one  of  the  most  retired  villages  near  the  Bosphonis,  had  in 
former  days  of  prosperity  been  the  patron  and  benefactor  of  a  Turk,  for  whom  he 
had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power  lie  was  now  exercising  in  the  capacity  of 
favonrite  companion  and  confidential  adriser  of  the  Sultan.  Halett  Eifeudi's 
secret  ministry,  and  the  innumerable  persecutions  and  atrocities  which,  under  his 
influence,  have  disgraced,  in  a  more  than  common  way  of  late  years,  the  corrupt  and 
oppressive  policy  of  the  Turkish  Porte,  have  acquired  too  great  a  celebrity,  and  have 
left  behind  them  too  many  marks  of  devastation  and  mourning*  to  be  soon  forgotten 
by  those  unfortunate  Christians,  whom  fate  has  made  the  subjects  (slaves  would 
be  a  more  proper  name)  of  so  barbarous  a  government.  Halett,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  at  all  times  proof  against  the  impulses  of  gratitude ;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Bukarest,  when  desired  by  tbeSnltan  to  point  out  to  him 
some  Greek  of  the  Fanoar  qualified  to  fill  the  important  office  of  Hospodar  of 
Wallachia,  he  recommended  his  old  patron  Ghika,  and  received  orders  to  send  for 
him  and  make  known  to  him  the  Sultan's  intended  choice. 

The  messenger  who  was  immediately  despatched  to  Ghika  to  require  his  attend- 
ance, was  one  of  those  personages  whose  outward  insignia  of  office  announced  him 
to  be  a  Capigee  Bashl,  or  chamberlain,  and  to  whose  various  attributes  was  well 
known  to  appertain  the  bow-string,  employed  on  occasions  when  it  ceases  to  be 
the  Sultan's  good-will  and  pleasure  that  certain  individuals  should  endure  the 
miseries  of  life.  Ghika  did  not  happen  to  be  at  home  ;  and,  as  the  Capigee  appeared 
disposed  to  wait  until  he  saw  him,  the  whole  family  were  seized  with  consternation, 
and  secret  messengers  were  sent  in  all  directions  to  prevent  his  return.  Halett 
Effcndi,  after  three  or  four  days  fruitless  endeavour  to  find  him  out,  proposed 
another  Greek  of  his  acquaintance,  Geor^  Carragia,  who  immediately  made  his 
appearance,  and  received  the  glad  tidings  of  his  approaching  elevation  to  honours 
which,  until  his  time,  were  the  o^ect  of  his  countrymen's  most  ardent  wishes  and 
ambition. 

X  9 
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tan,  and  I  accepted  the  captain's  invitation.     As  soon  as  we  were 
seated,  I  begged  of  him  to  tell  me  all  he  knew  concerning  it.     With 
that  apathy  and  sang-froid  which  a  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  predestina- 
tion renders  so  prominent  a  characteristic  in  the  manners  of  the  Turk, 
the  captain  desired  me  to  have  patience  until  we  had  gone  through  the 
preliminary  formality  of  smoking  a  pipe  and  drinking  a  cup  of  coffee. 
This  having  been  done,  according  to  custom,  in  silence,  he  proceeded 
to  state,  that  he  was  in  the  very  act  of  addressing  the  Pasha  in  his 
audience*  room,  when  Vlahoutzi  was  introduced  in  the  unceremonious 
manner  with  which  the  Rayahs*  ordered  before  him   were  usually 
shown  in.     The  Pasha  immediately  asked  him  in  a  tone  of  anger,  how 
it  happened  that  he  who  was  a  Ghiaour  and  a  Kiopeck,-f  had  the  au* 
dacity  to  wear  a  turban,  which  belonged  to  the  costume  of  the  true  be* 
liever  alone.     Poor  Vlahoutzi,  losing  all  presence  of  mind,  entered  into 
a  confused  explanation  of  his  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  and  being  then  engaged  in  business  for  the  Porte ;  when  the 
Pasha,  interrupting  him,  in  a  violent  rage  said,  *'•  What,  wretch !  dost 
thou  mean  to  defy  my  authority,  by  bragging  here  of  patronage  from 
others  ?     Chiaoushes !  instantly  fall  upon  the  Pezevettk,  and  cut  into  a 
thousand  pieces  that  turban  on  his  head."    Fifteen  Yatagans  imme* 
•diately  fell  on  the  victim,  and  extended  him  lifeless  on  the  floor.     His 
body  was  then  brought  to  the  front  of  the  yard,  and  there  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  public,  in  order  that  his  family,  hearing  of  his  melan- 
choly fate,  should  come  and  purchase  it  of  its  executioners,  to  save  it 
from  being  thrown  into  the  sea. 

Poor  Vlahoutzi !  Never  shall  I  cease  to  reproach  myself  with  hav* 
ing  contributed  to  thy  untimely  end.  Had  thy  attention  not  been  taken 
up  with  our  conversation,  thou  wouldst,  perhaps,  have  noticed  in  time 
the  Pasha,  whose  dreaded  name  made  all  Christians  amenable  to  bis 
authority  tremble  and  fly  on  his  approach! 

About  a  year  previous  to  the  melancholy  occurrence  of  my  friend 
Vlahoutzi's  death,  I  was  one  day  visited  by  a  Turk  whom  at  first  I  did 
not  recognize,  but  guessed  at  once,  from  the  splendour  of  his'galleongee 
dress  t,  and  his  gold-mounted  and  richly  embossed  pistols,  to  be  a 
naval  officer  of  superior  rank.  He  saluted  me  in  a  familiar  and 
friendly  manner,  and  seemed  surprised  at  meeting  with  the  reception 
of  a  total  stranger.  "  Have  you,"  said  he,  **  forgotten  your  former 
acquaintance.  Alii  Moustapha,  who,  about  three  years  ago,  kept  a 
coflTee-house  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Caravan  at  Smyrna,  where  you 
often  came  and  smoked  a  pipe  ?  However,  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised 
at  this,  for  at  that  time  my  appearance  was  indeed  different  from 
what  it  is  now ;  my  embroidery  and  costly  cachemires  disguise  roe 
even  to  those  who  were  then  my  daily  comrades." 

Having  thus  saved  me  the  trouble  of  making  an  apology  for  my 
want  of  memory,  by  framing  one  himself,  he  requested  that  I  should 


*  All  the  subjects  of  the  Porte  who  are  not  Mahometaos,  are  so  called. 

t  Epithets  used  to  denote  contempt. 

t  The  Galleongees  are  the  marines  and  officers  of  the  -fleet;  they  wear  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  which  is  of  a  much  lighter  sort  than  the  general  costume  of  the  iWks. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  uniform;  and  the  different  ranks  of  the  officers  are  ouly  guess- 
ed from  the  richness  of  its  ornamental  parts. 
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serve  him  with  a  luncheon  in  the  English  style,  that  is,  with  bottled 
porter  and  rum  ;  after  partaking  abundantly  of  which,  he  entered  into 
a  few  particulars  relative  to  the  late  changes  in  his  fortune  and  condi- 
tion. "  When/'  said  he,  "  recruits  were  to  be  raised  at  Smyrna,  about 
two  years  and  a  half  ago^  for  the  naval  service,  I  was  so  tired  of  my 
unprofitable  business  and  inactive  life,  that  I  determined  to  try  my 
fortune  as  a  Galleongee,  and  enlisted  the  moment  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  another  person  for  the  disposal  of  my  shop  and  stock. 
Fate  has  been  favourable  to  me,  and  so  far  advanced  me  to  the  rank 
of  captain,  and  to  the  command  of  one  of  the  finest  ships  of  the 
line  now  on  the  Bosphorus,  preparatory  to  our  annual  and  glorious 
cruise  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  time  will,  perhaps,  soon  come  when  it 
will  be  ray  turn  to  command  in  chief;  then,  woe  be  to  the  Moskov* 
Gkiaours  I*  Meanwhile  I  promise  to  bring  you  back  the  glad  tidings 
of  our  having  done  good  execution  among  them,  if  they  will  but  show 
themselves  for  once." 

The  fleet,  after  endless  preparation,  and  a  month's  labour  to  com- 
plete their  removal  from  the  arsenal  to  the  bay  of  Bouyouk-d6re,  a 
distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  finally  put  to  sea.  A  few  weeks  after, 
it  fell  in  with  a  Russian  squadron  far  inferior  to  itself  in  force.  The 
Russians  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  make  any  attack,  but  at  the  same 
time  appeared  not  eager  to  avoid  an  engagement.  As  to  the  Captain 
Pasha,  Haifiz-Alli,  he  apparently  imagined  that  he  had  acquired  too 
great  a  reputation  of  bravery  by  a  fi?rocious  exercise  of  his  authority 
among  the  defenceless  Rayahs  of  Turkish  towns,  to  give  ground  to  a 
suspicion  of  cowardice  by  a  protracted  deliberation  as  to  the  possible 
issue  of  this  rencontre ;  the  two  fleets,  therefore,  remained  in  sight  of 
each  other,  after  which  a  gale  of  wind  set  in,  and  dispersed  them  both 
in  dif&rent  directions. 

A  council  of  war  was  subsequently  called  on  board  the  Admiral's  ves- 
sel, to  which  were  admitted  an  English  and  an  American  sailor  who  were 
serving  in  the  fleet.  The  opinions  of  these  two  personages  differed 
from  those  of  the  Turkish  commanders  in  some  very  material  points  ; 
they  were  of  course  over-ruled ;  and  it  was  proclaimed  that  the  Turkish 
fleet  had  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  Russians,  inasmuch  as  these 
had  been  dispersed  and  forced  to  fly ;  consequently  that  the  end  of  this 
year's  campaign  had  been  gained,  and  there  was  no  further  necessity 
for  keeping  at  sea. 

The  fleet  then  put  back  for  Constantinople  ;  and  soon  after  meeting 
with  such  weather  as  the  experience  in  nautical  matters  of  its  valiant 
conductors  was  not  proof  against,  the  ships  entered  the  Bosphorus  one 
after  another,  half  dismasted,  and  altogether  in  a  sad  plight ;  and  with 
much  difRculty  were  assisted  back  to  the  arsenal  to  undergo  rejpairs, 
and  prepare  for  next  year's  campaign. 

&jy  friend  Captain  Alii  Moustapha  appeared  in  no  hurry  to  come 
and  give  roe  an  account  of  his  fleet's  achievements  ;  and  several  weeks 
after  his  return,  having  met  him  in  the  street,  I  requested  he  would 
favour  me  with  some  particulars  relative  to  the  victory  which  the  can- 
non of  the  capital's  fortifications  had  lately  made  known  to  the  world. 
"  We  have  made  great  havock  among  the  Pezevenks/'  said  he ;  "the 

*  Russian  infidels. 
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moment  we  came  in  sight  of  them,  we  commenced  a  tremendous  fire  at 
them,  which  not  only  prevented  their  approach,  but  no  doubt  damaged 
them  all  considerably,  and  those  that  were  not  sunk  ran  away." 

Captain  Alii  Moustapha  was  three  years  after  made  a  rear-admiral, 
from  which  rank  he  was  in  a  few  months  suddenly  degraded  (for  reasons 
probably  of  no  greater  wisdom  than  those  which  had  favoured  his  pro- 
motion) and  sent  into  exile  in  some  remote  comer  of  Asia  Minor,  there 
to  meditate  on  the  instability  of  Ottoman  honours,  but  nevertheless  to 
indulge  in  visions  of  future  power;  meanwhile  invoking  his  Allah 
Kerim,  in  token  of  thankfulness  for  his  good  luck  in  having  incurred  a 
species  of  disgrace  which  left  him  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  head  on 
his  shoulders. 

Every  country  has  certain  customs,  which,  however  absurd,  ate  of  so 
arbitrary  a  nature  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  one's  own  general  con- 
venience that  they  should  be  conformed  to.  Thus  in  Turkey  the  uni- 
versal practice  of  smoking  is  soon  acquired  by  every  stranger  who  re- 
sides in  that  country^  perhaps  not  so  much  through  the  force  of  ex- 
ample, as  because  a  pipe  is  invariably  offered  to  him  in  the  houses  of 
the  natives,  to  refuse  which  is  taken  as  a  bad  compliment.  The  intro- 
duction of  pipes  is  among  those  people  a  sort  of  preliminary  to  good 
fellowship,  whenever  they  associate  for  any  purpose;  and  implies  a 
hearty  welcome. 

The  nature  of  my  avocations  in  the  capital  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
brought  me  so  often  into  personal  intercourse  with  the  people  of  the 
country,  that  I  soon  became  as  great  a  Teriacke^  as  any  of  them.     It 
became  therefore  necessary  that  I  should  have  a  supply  of  good-looking 
pipes,  as  well  for  the  use  of  my  visitors  as  for  my  own  enjoyment,  and 
I  was  directed  to  one  of  the  principal  Chibook  manufactories  in  the 
Turkish  part  of  the  town.     Here  the  dealer  no  sooner  learnt  the  in- 
tent of  my  intended  purchase,  than  he  sprang  up  from  the  mat  on 
-which  he  was  squatted  in  the  middle  of  the  front-shop,  welcomed  me 
with  the  friendly  word  Boutfouroun,  and  invited  me  to  sit  down  on  an 
Oria'sophaf  which  ranged  a  great  portion  of  a  back-room.     Here  he 
spread  before  me  several  dozen  of  amber  mouth-pieces-  of  different 
prices,  and  placed  himself  opposite  to  me  at  the  edge  of  the  sopha  in  a 
kneeling  posture  (a  favourite  position  with  the  natives  of  Turkey),  ex- 
patiating with  much  earnestness  on  the  superior  quality  of  his  wares. 
Having  selected  and  put  aside  the  pieces  which  suited  my  taste,  I  in- 
quired about  the  price  of  the  whole,  and  was  asked,  as  usual,  nearly 
three  times  the  amount  that  was  intended  to  be  taken.    Long  and  te- 
dious would  have  appeared  to  me  the  discussion  we  now  entered  into, 
had  not  the  gravity  of  manner  and  the  imposing  gesture  of  the  Chibook'^ 
gee  been  a  source  of  no  small  amusement.     A  person  unacquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  country,  might  have  supposed  that  the  most 
important  article  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  two  empires  was  in  ne- 
gotiation between  us.     We  were  interrupted  in  the  midst  of  our  debate 
by  the  entrance  of  a  stranger,  whom  on  the  first  glance  I  guessed  to  be 
an  Englishman  but  lately  arrived  at  Constantinople.     He  wore  a  acarlet 
coat,  richly  embroidered  with  gold,  in  the  style  of  an  English  aide^e- 
-^■^ ^  -   —  ■  I  ■  .     -  ■ 

*  An  amateur  of  the  pipe. 

t  A  low  sofa  raised  only  two  or  tliree  inches  from  the  floor. 
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camp's  dres9-unifonn,  with  two  heavy  epaulettes.  His  countenance 
announced  him  to  be  abput  the  age  of  two-and-twenty.  His  features 
were  remarkably  delicate,  and  would  have  given  him  a  feminine  ap- 
pearance but  for  the  manly  expression  of  his  fine  blue  eyes.  On  enter- 
ing the  inner  shop,  he  took  off  his  feathered  cocked-hat,  and  showed  a 
head  of  curly  auburn  hair,  which  improved  in  no  small  degree  the  un- 
common beauty  of  his  face.  The  impression  which  his  whole  appear- 
ance- made  on  my  mind  was  such,  that  it  has  ever  since  remained 
deeply  engraven  on  it ;  and  although  fifteen  years  have  since  gone  by, 
the  lapse  of  time  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  impaired  the  freshness 
of  the  recollection. 

He  was  attended  by  a  Janissary  attached  to  the  English  embassy,* 
and  by  a  person  who  professionally  acted  as  a  sort  of  Cicerone  to 
strangers.  These  circumstances,  together  with  a  very  visible  lameness 
in  one  of  his  legs,  convinced  me  at  once  he  was  Lord  Byron.  I  had 
already  heard  of  his  Lordship,  and  of  his  late  arrival  in  the  Salcette 
frigate,  which  had  come  up  from  the  Smyrna  station,  to  fetch  away 
Mr.  Adair,  our  ambassador  to  the  Porte.  Lord  Byron  had  been  pre- 
viously travelling  in  Epirus  and  Asia  Minor,  with  his  friend  Mr.  Hob* 
house,  and  had  become  a  great  amateur  of  smoking ;  he  was  conducted 
to  this  shop  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  a  few  pipes*  The  indifferent 
Italian,  in  which  language  he  spoke  to  his  Cicerone,  and  the  latter's 
still  more  imperfect  Turkish,  made  it  difficult  for  the  shopkeeper  to  un- 
derstand their  wishes  ;  and,  as  this  seemed  to  vex  the  stranger,  I  ad- 
dressed him  in  English,  offering  to  interpret  for  him.  When  his  Lord- 
ship thus  discovered  me  to  be  an  Englishman,  he  shook  me  cordially 
by  the  hand,  and  assured  me,  with  some  warmth  in  his  manner,  that 
he  always  felt  great  pleasure  when  he  met  with  a  countryman  abroad. 
His  purchase  and  my  bargain  being  completed,  we  walked  out  to- 
gether and  rambled  about  the  streets,  in  several  of  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  directing  his  attention  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
curiosities  in  Constantinople.  The  peculiar  circumstances  under  which 
our  acquaintance  took  place,  established  between  us  in  one  day  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  intimacy,  which  two  or  three  years  frequenting  each 
other's  company  in  England  would  most  Hkely  not  have  accomplished. 
I  frequently  addressed  him  by  his  name,  but  he  did  not  think  of  in- 
quiring how  I  came  to  learn  it,  nor  of  asking  mine.  His  Lordship  had 
not  yet  laid  the  foundation  of  that  literary  renown  which  he  afterwards 
acquired ;  on  the  contrary,  at  that  time  he  was  only  known  as  the  author 
of  his  *'  Hours  of  Idleness ;"  and  the  severity  with  which  the  Edin- 
burgh Reviewers  had  criticised  that  production  was  still  fresh  in  every 
English  reader's  recollection.  I  could  not  therefore  be  supposed  to 
seek  his  acquaintance  from  any  of  those  motives  of  vanity  which  have 
actuated  so  many  others  since  ;  but  it  was  natural  that  after  our  acci- 
dental, rencontre,  and  all  that  passed  between  us  on  that  occasion,  I 
should,  on  meeting  him  in  the  course  of  the  same  week  at  dinner  at  the 
Engh'sh  ambassador's,  have  requested  one  of  the  secretaries  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  him,  to  introduce  me  to  him  in  regular 

*  la  Turkey  the  ambassadors  and  consuls  of  foreiga  powers  are  allowed  a  guard 
of  honour  composed  of  Janissaries,  one  of  whom  usually  precedes  the  foreign 
dignitary  through  the  streets  of  the  place  in  which  he  resides. 
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Jbrm.  His  Lordship  here  testified  his  perfect  recollection  of  me,  but 
in  the  coldest  manner,  and  immediately  after  turned  his  back  on  me. 
This  unceremonious  proceeding,  forming  a  striking  contrast  with  pre- 
vious occurrences,  had  something  so  strange  in  it  that  I  was  at  a  loss 
how  to  account  for  it,  and  felt  at  the  same  time  much  disposed  to  enter- 
tain a  less  favourable  opinion  of  his  Lordship  than  his  apparent  frankness 
bad  inspired  me  with  at  our  first  meeting.  It  was  not,  therefore,  with- 
out surprise,  that,  some  days  after,  I  saw  htm  in  the  street  coming  up  to 
me  with  a  smile  of  good-nature  in  his  countenance.  He  accosted  me 
in  a  familiar  manner ;  and,  offering  me  his  hand,  said : — **  1  am  an 
enemy  to  English  etiquette,  especially  out  of  England ;  and  I  always 
make  my  own  acquaintances  without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an 
introduction.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do,  and  are  disposed  for  another 
ramble,  1  shall  be  glad  of  your  company."  There  was  that  irresist- 
ible attraction  in  his  manner,  of  which  diose  who  have  had  the  good 
luck  to  be  admitted  into  his  intilnacy,  can  alone  have  felt  the  power  in 
his  moments  of  good  humour ;  and  I  readily  accepted  his  proposal. 
We  visited  again  more  of  the  most  remarkable  curiosities  of  the  capital, 
a  description  of  which  would  be  here  but  a  repetition  of  what  a  hun- 
dred travellers  have  already  detailed  with  the  utmost  minuteness  and 
accuracy ;  but  his  Lordship  expressed  much  disappointment  at  their 
want  of  interest.  He  praised  the  picturesque  beauties  of  the  town 
itself,  and  its  surrounding  scenery ;  and  seemed  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
else  was  worth  looking  at.  He  spoke  of  the  Turks  in  a  manner 
which  might  have  given  reason  to  suppose  he  had  made  a  long  resi- 
dence among  them,  and  closed  his  observations  with  these  words :— ^ 
'*  The  Greeks  will  sooner  or  later  rise  against  them ;  but,  if  they  do 
not  make  haste,  I  hope  Bonaparte  will  come  Snd  drive  the  nselesa 
rascals  away." 

About  this  time  it  was  notified  to  all  the  English  who  happened  to 
be  at  Constantinople,  that  Mr.  Adair*S  public  audience  of  the  Sultan* 
preparatory  to  his  Excellency's  return  to  England,  would  take  place  on 
a  certain  day,  when  they  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  British  palace  *> 
for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  him  to  the  Seraglio. 

Turkey  being  then  the  only  Continental  state  at  peade  with  Eng-* 
land,  a  great  number  of  English  travellers  had  fiocked  to  various  parts 
of  Greece,  and  came  up  to  Constantinople  with  the  hope  of  being  pre- 
sent at  the  public  audience,  which,  from  the  announcement  of  Mn 
Adair's  approaching  departure,  was  expected  soon  to  take  place. 

Every  one  prepared  to  appear  before  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  great 
was  the  interest  exerted  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  list  of  the  fkvoured 
fourteen,  who  alone  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  audience-chamber. 
The  applications  were  so  numerous  and  pressing,  that  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  show  no  partiality  to  any  one  who  was  not,  as  an  attacki 
to  the  embassy,  entitled  to  the  cntrSe.  Two  exceptions  were,  however, 
made,  in  favour  of  Lord  Byron  and  Captain  Bathurst  of  the  Salcette 
frigate ;  and  no  one  could  have  found  fault  with  them.  The  number 
was  to  be  filled  up  on  the  spot,  as  circumstances  and  chance  directed. 

In  the  circular  note  of  invitation  sent  round,  it  was  requested  that 
those  gentlemen  who  chose  to  attend  should  be  at  the  palace  exactly  at 


*  The  Hotel  of  the  British  Embassy  at  CoDStADtinople  is  so  called. 
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four  o'clock  in  the  morniTig  of  the  appointed  day.  Thta  was  rather  an 
early  time  for  a  formal  visit  to  an  emperor ;  but  the  Turks  have  not 
yet  been  taught  the  advantages  which  arise  from  reversing  the  order 
of  those  natural  rules  by  which  many  of  their  customs  are  governed  ; 
hence,  they  commence  business  with  the  rising  sun,  dine  and  sup  at 
6arly  hours,  and  retire  to  rest  soon  afler  sunset,  taking  occasionally  a 
nap  in  the  middle  of  a  summer's  day ,  when  the  extreme  heat  of  the 
season  inclines  the  body  to  repose  and  the  mind  to  indolence. 

We  were  then  in  the  early  part  of  June ;  and  as  the  distance  from 
the  Seraglio,  and  the  formalities  we  should  be  required  to  go  through 
6n  our  way  thither,  were  considered  likely  to  take  up  much  time,  it  had 
been  deemed  necessary  that  we  should  be  ready  to  start  at  daybreak. 

So  great  was  the  anxiety  among  the  English  not  to  miss  being  pre* 
sent  at  this  celebrated  ceremony,  that  many  did  not  go  to  bed  on  the 
preceding  night,  for  fear  of  over-sleeping  themselves. 

The  important  day  dawned  at  last,  and  at  half-past  three  the  great 
gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  open.  The  extensive  grounds  which 
surround  the  building  were  soon  filled  with  a  crowd  of  servants,  grooms, 
and  a  number  of  horses  saddled  in  the  English  and  Turkish  fashion. 
Along  the  front  avenue,  three  companies  of  a  regiment  of  Janissaries, 
tvho  were  to  act  as  an  extra*guard  of  honour,  took  their  station,  as  well 
as  twenty-four  marines  of  the  Salcette.  An  officer  of  rank,  acting  as 
under^^master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Seraglio,  arrived  on  horseback, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  Ambassador.  He  was  followed  by 
ten  subaltern  officers  also  mounted^  and  by  four  Arab  grooms,  who 
led  as  many  horses  richly  caparisoned,  sent  to  his  Excellency  as  a  pre- 
sent from  the  Sultan. 

The  suburb  of  Pera,  which  foreigners  of  all  nations  have  chosen  for 
their  town  residence,  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  is  the  contioua^ 
tion  of  several  streets,  each  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  leading 
to  various  parts  of  the  quays  that  border  the  harbour  of  Constan- 
tinople. The  British  palace  is  at  the  furdiest  extremity  of  it ;  and 
neither  the  distance  to  the  place  where  we  were  to  cross  the  harbour, 
nor  the  dignity  of  the  Ambassador,  could  admit  of  his  going  to  it  on 
such  an  occasion  on  foot.  Carriages  have  not  yet  come  into  use  in  this 
Eastern  capital,  at  least  for  men ;  and,  moreover,  as  it  is  customary 
among  the  Turks  to  perform  their  visits  of  ceremony  on  horseback,  this 
was  the  mode  chosen  by  his  Excellency.  .A  regular  progression  was  to 
be  formed  on  leaving  the  palace ;  the  order  of  it  had  been  settled  by 
the  Ambassador,  and  made  known  to  the  persons  concerned  by  a 
written  list,  which  was  circulated  among  them  on  their  assembling  at 
the  palace.  The  Secretary  of  Legation  having  the  character  of  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiary,  in  which  capacity  he  was  to  succeed  Mr.  Adair, 
had  been  desigrnatedtin  the  list,  as  the  person  who  should  ride  next  to 
the  Ambassador  in  the  procession,  and  after  him,  Lord  Byron  and  the 
Consul-general. 

Whilst  most  of  us  were  lounging  about  the  numerous  suite  of  lolly 
apartments,  waiting  for  the  word  of  departure,  I  observed  Lord  Bjrron 
take  up  the  list  of  the  procession  in  a  careless  manner,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  throw  it  on  the  table,  and  walk  hastily  ta  the  next 
room.  Here  Mr.  Adair  was  standing ;  and  Lord  Byron,  whom  I  had 
followed,  went  up  to  him  and  spoke  in  a  manner  which  evidently  im- 
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plied  a  reference  to  the  paper  he  had  just  seen.  As  neither  his  Lord- 
ship nor  his  Excellency  showed  any  wish  that  their  conversation 
should  remain  unheard,  I  approached  them  near  enough  to  become  soon 
convinced  that  my  suspicions  relative  to  the  subject  of  it  had  been  cor- 
rect Lord  Byron  expressed  surprise  that,  as  a  peer  of  the  realm,  his 
name  should  not  have  been  put  in  the  list  next  to  the  Ambassador's. 
Mr.  Adair  assured  him,  that,  by  the  arrangements  made,  nothing  like 
disrespect  to  his  Lordship  was  intended  to  be  conveyed  ;  but  he  begged 
leave  to  inform  him,  that  the  place  next  to  himself  on  this  occasion  be- 
longed to  Mr.  Stratford  Canning,  the  Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  could 
be  assigned  to  no  one  else.  Lord  Byron  replied  with  some  warmth, 
that  he  did  not  coincide  with  his  (Mr.  A.'s)  view  of  the  matter,  and 
that,  rather  than  conform  to  it,  he  would  altogether  relinquish  the  plea- 
sure of  accompanying  him.  To  this  Mr.  Adair  rejoined,  in  a  tone  of 
cold  civility,  that  his  Lordship  was,  of  course,  at  liberty  to  act  as  he 
thought  proper ;  whereupon  Lord  Byron  wished  his  Excellency  a  good 
morning,  and  hastily  lefl  the  palace. 

This  altercation,  which  was  speedily  known  to  all  the  English  then 
at  the  palace,  gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  debate  among  them,  opinions 
being  divided  as  to  the  right  of  a  peer  to  precedence  on  an  official 
occasion,  in  which  he  was  not  a  functionary.  No  doubt,  however, 
should  have  existed  on  the  subject,  a  peerage  entitling  the  possessor 
to  no  particular  precedence  at  a  foreign  court,  when  unaccompanied 
with  the  investment  of  actual  authority  there.  When  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  Lord  Clancarty,  and  Lord  Castlereagh  as  British  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  went  to  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  they  were  formally 
introduced  at  the  Austrian  court  by  the  English  Ambassador  accredited 
to  the  court,  who  in  all  court  ceremonies  took  precedence  of  them. 

The  ceremony  of  the  audience  I  must  reserve  for  my  next  paper. 
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Joan  of  ArCy  in  Rheims, 


thronged  Cathedral ;  while  around 
A  multitude^  whose  billows  made  no  sound, 
Chain'd  to  a  hush  of  wonder,  though  elate 
With  victory,  listen'd  to  their  temple's  gate. 
—And  what  was  done  within  ?— -Within,  the  liKht, 

Through  the  rich  gloom  of  storied  windows  flowing. 
Tinged  with  soft  awful ness  a  stately  steht. 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage !     While  'midst  that  ring. 
And  shadow'd  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birtnright's  crown.    For  this,  the  hymn 

Sweird  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated  o'er  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  states.    But  who,  alone 
And  unapproach'd,  beside  the  altar-stone. 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  sunshine  streaming, 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  clouds  of  fragrance  Reaming, 
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Silent  aad  radiant  stood  ? — The  hdm  was  raised. 
And  the  fair  face  revcal'd,  that  upward  gazed 

Intensely  worshipping :  a  still,  clear  face, 
Youthful,  out  brightly  solemn !    Woman's  cheek 
And  brow  were  there  in  deep  devotion  meek. 

Yet  glorified  with  Inspiration's  trace 
On  their  pure  paleness  ;  while,  enthroned  aboTe, 
The  pictured  Virgin,  with  her  smile  of  love, 
Seem'd  bending  o'er  her  votaress.    That  slight  form ! 
Was  that  the  leader  through  the  battle  storm  ? 
Had  the  soft  light  in  that  adoring  eye 
Guided  the  warrior  where  the  swords  flash'd  high  ? 
— ^Twas  so,  even  so  I — and  thou,  the  shepherd's  child, 
Joanne,  the  lowly  dreamer  of  the  wild  ! 
Never  before,  ana  never  since  that  hour, 
Haih  woman,  mantled  with  victorious  power. 
Stood  forth  as  thou  beside  the  shrine  didst  stand. 
Holy,  amidst  the  knighthood  of  the  land, 
Anri  beautiful  with  joy  and  with  renown. 
Lift  thy  white  banner  o'er  the  olden  crown, 
Ransom'd  for  France  by  thee ! 

The  rites  are  done ! 
Now  let  the  dome  with  trumpet-notes  be  shaken. 
And  bid  the  echoes  of  the  tombs  awaken  ; 
And  come  thou  forth,  that  Heaven's  rejoicing  sun 
May  give  thee  welcome  from  thine  own  blue  skies, 
'  Daughter  of  victory ! — A  triumphant  strain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 
Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  antique  fane. 
And  forth  she  came.    Then  rose  a  nation's  sound-— 
Oh !  what  a  power  to  bid  the  quick  heart  bound. 
The  wind  bears  onwards  with  the  stormy  cheer 
Man  gives  to  Glory  on  her  high  career ! 
Is  there  indeed  such  power  ? — far  deeper  dwells 
In  one  kind  household  voice,  to  reach  the  cells 
Whence  happiness  flows  forth ! — ^The  shouts  that  fill'd 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously  were  stili'd  * 

One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone. 
As  of  a  breeze  that  o'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart. — *' Joanne!" — Who  spoke 
Like  those  whose  childhood  with  her  childhood  grew 
Under  one  roof? — "  Joanne  1" — That  murmur  broke 
With  sounds  of  weeping  forth ! — She  turn'd, — she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there. 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  his  silver  hair. 
The  stately  shepherd ;  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudly ;  aud  the  boy. 
The  youngest  born,  that  ever  loved  her  best : 
— *•  Father  1  and  ye,  my  brothers  I" • — On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank — and  swiftly  back, 
£v'n  in  an  mstant,  to  their  native  track 

*  ''  Jeanne  d'Arc  avait  en  la  joie  de  voir  ii  Chalons  quelques  amis  de  son  en- 
faoce..  iJm  joie  plus  ineffable  encore  Tattendait  k  Rbeims,  au  sein  de  son 
triomphe :  Jacques  d*Arc,  son  Pore,  y  se  trouva,  anssitftt  que  lea  troupes  de 
Charles  aept  y  furent  entries  ;  et  comme  lea  deux  fri^res  de  notre  b^roine  I'avaieot 
accompagn^s,  elle  se  vit,  pour  un  instant,  au  milieu  de  sa  famille,  dans  lea  braa 
d'un  Pere  vertueux,  auquel  cette  vertneuae  611e  te  plut  a  reavoyer  ces  hommagea 
d*eatime  dont  elle  ctoit  evXo^xxiaC* '^Almanack  de  Golha. 
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Her  free  though ta  flowM.— She  saw  the  pomp  no  more — 

The  plumes^  the  banners  I — to  her  cabin-door^ 

And  to  the  Fairy's  fountain  in  the  glade*. 

Where  her  voung  sisters  by  her  side  had  play'd. 

And  to  her  namiet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 

Hallowing  the  forest  unto  deep  repose. 

Her  spirit  turn'd.    The  very  wood*note,  sung 

In  early  spring-lime  by  the  bird  which  dwelt 
Where  o'er  her  father's  roof  the  beech-leares  hung. 

Was  in  her  heart,  a  music  heard  and  felt. 
Winning  her  back  to  Nature.    She  unbound 

I'he  helm  of  many  battles  from  her  head. 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the  ground. 

Lifting  her  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said,— 
"  Bless  me,  my  Father^  bless  me  1  and  with  thee. 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen  tree. 
Let  me  return  !*' 

Oh  !  never  did  thine  eye 
Through  the  green  haunts  of  happy  infancy 
Wander  again,  Joanne !    Too  much  of  fame 
Had  shed  its  radiance  on  thy  peasant-name ; 
And  bought  alone  by  gifts  beyond  all  price. 
The  trusUng  heart's  repose,  the  Paradise 
Of  home  with  all  its  loves,  doth  Fate  allow 
The  crown  of  glory  unto  woman's  brow. 
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MiBs  Pitt,  afterwards  Mbs.  Scroop. — Of  this  fair  and  gentle-looking 
creature,  nothing  is  known  but  the  name  or  rather  names ;  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  Miss  Pitt,  or  a  Mrs.  Scroop,  was  attached  to  the  Court  of 
Mary  in  any  ostensible  capacity,  so  that  her  clahn  to  be  admitted  into 
the  gallery  of  Beauties  seems  to  have  rested  on  her  charms  only.  She 
is  here  represented  in  a  garden,  washing  her  hands  in  a  fountain  which 
gushes  from  a  lion's  mouth  ;  the  colouring  has  much  sweetness  and 
delicacy,  and  the  drapery  more  lightness  than  in  most  of  the  others. 
The  landscape  is  too  dark ;  perhaps  designedly  so :  it  was  a  well- 
known  practice  of  Sir  "Godfrey  Kneller,  to  sacrifice  the  general  efiect 
of  his  pictures,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  head — a  trick  of  art  unworthy 
a  great  painter. 

The  Countess  of  Ranelaoh.— Lady  Margaret  Cecil,  daughter  of 
James  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  wife  of  Richard  Jon^s,  last  Earl  of  Rane- 
lagh. — Mr.  Noble,  in  his  Continuation  of  Granger's  History,  has  fallen 
into  a  strange  mistake  concerning  this  Countess  of  Ranelagh,  which 
will  probably  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition.  He  has  confounded 
her  with  her  mother-in-law  and  predecessor  in  the  title,  Catherine 
Boyle,  daughter  of  the  great  Earl  of  Cork,  and  sister  of  the  more 
celebrated  Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher  and  chemist.  The  o/(f  Coun- 
tess of  Ranelagh,  as  she  was  styled  in  those  days,  was  in  all  respects 

*  A  tree  and  fountain  near  Domremi,  the  nattre  village  of  Joanne  d'Arc,  were 
belieyed  to  be  haunted  by  fairies,  and  were  much  frequented  by  the  young  girls 
of  the  neighbouriog  hamlets,  who  often  siupended  wreaths  of  flowers  from  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  which  was  a  beech  of  remarkable  size  and  beauty. 

t  Continued  from  page  278. 
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one  of  the  ndost  extraordinary  and  accomplished  woiben  of  the  age  in 
which  she  lived,  emulating  her  father  and  brother  in  talents,  in  virtue, 
and  in  her  long  and  prosperous  life.  She  died  very  old  in  1Q91 ;  it  is 
therefore  impossible  that  she  could  have  been  included  in  the  Gallery 
of  Beauties,  which  was  not  begun  till  some  time  afterwards.  Though  a 
distinguished  woman  to  the  last  moment  of  her  existence,  her  beauty 
belonged  to  another  reign,  and  a  distant  period. 

The^young  and  lovely  Countess  of  Ranelagh,  whose  portrait  we  are 
now  considering,  was  married,  first  to  Lord  Stawel,  and  afterwards  at 
the  age  of  nineteen,  to  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  who  was  then  near  sixty, 
but  still 

'*  Frisky  and  juvenile,  curly  and  g^y,'' 

possessing  to  the  last  his  fine  person,  his  eccentricities,  his  wit,  and 
his  high  animal  spirits.  Lady  Ranelagh  appears  to  have  been  a  daz- 
zling and  disdainful  beauty,  and  is  addressed  by  her  poetical  adorers 
in  terms  of  the  humblest  deprecation.  Lord  Lansdown  celebrates 
her,  in  his  '*  Progress  of  Beauty,"  in  the  most  hyperbolical  strain  of 
compliment. 

''  Fain  would  my  muse  to  Cecil  bend  her  flight. 
But  turns  astonish'd  from  the  dazzling  liijnt, 
Nor  dares  attempt  to  climb  the  steepy  height,  &c." 

"  Climbing  a  height"  is  much  of  a  piece  with  ''Cupid  and  his  Galaxy ;" 
but,  as  some  poor  subjects  have  been  embalmed  in  the  "  lucid  amber" 
of  beautiful  verse,  so  here  the  beauty  of  the  subjects  may  be  allowed, 
in  return,  to  absolve  the  poverty  of  the  verse. 

The  husband  of  this  beautiful  Countess  was  a  man  of  wit  and  plea* 
aure  in  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  as  such  he  figures  in  the 
Memoirs  of  De  Grammont,  under  the  name  of  Richard  Jones.*  <*  He 
had,"  says  Burnet,  '*  great  parts  and  as  great  vices,  and  was  capable  of 
all  affairs  even  in  the  midst  of  a  loose  run  of  pleasure  and  great  riot :" 
be  captivated  Charles  by  his  brilliant  powers  of  conversation  ;  pleiased 
James  by  his  dexterity  in  business ;  and  was  favoured  by  William  as 
a  useful  political  agent.  He  designed  and  builtYor  himself  a  beautiful 
house  at  Chelsea,  and  laid  out  the  gardens  with  exquisite  taste.  After 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Lady  Catherine  Jones,  this  don)ain  fell  into 
the  hands  of  speculators,  and  was  opened  as  a  place  of  public  enter- 
tainment and  tea-gardens,  under  the  well-known  name  of  Ranelagh. 
The  rotunda,  tlie  finest  conoert-room  in  Europe,  together  with  the 
house  and  gardens,  were  destroyed  about  eighteen  years  ago  :  the  site  is 
now  built  over,  and  not  a  vestige  remains  of  the  magnificent  taste  of 
Lord  Ranelagh  and  of  the  gay  scenes  where  our  grand-mammas,  gor- 
geous in  hoops  and  brocades,  and  head-dresses  three  stories  high,  swam 
round  the  circle,  or  flirted  and  sipped  tea — scenes  which  Evelina  and 
Cecilia  and  Clarissa  rendered,  in  some  sort,  classic  ground.  One  uni- 
versal waste  of  brick  and  mortar  covers  all. 

This  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Ranelagh  is  mentioned  by  Horace 
Walpole  as  one  of  the  finest  pictures  ever  painted  by  Kneller.  The  figure 


*  He  riralled  MoDtaga,  and  shared  with  De  Grammont  in  the  good  graces  of  the 
beautiful  Mrs.  Middlcton.— 5<*e  The  fVintUor  Beauties. 
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is  tall,  slender,  and  elegant,  the  attitude  easy,  the  neck  and  turn  of  the 
head  dignified  and  graceful ;  the  complexion  is  that  of  a  brunette,  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  and  an  expression  of  smiling  disdain  on  the  full  red 
lips ;  the  drapery  is  intended  to  represent  white  satin,  but  the  tint 
is  that  of  chalk,  and  the  texture  that  of  woollen ;  the  back -ground  is 
well  painted ;  on  the  whole  it  may  be  pronounced  a  fine  picture,  and 
certamly  the  finest  of  all  the  "  Beauties/' 

The  CouKTESS  of  Dorset. — Lady  Mary  Compton,  daughter  of 
Compton  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  second  wife  of  Charles  SackviUe, 
Earl  of  Dorset. 

This  Earl  of  Dorset,  the  Msecenas  of  Prior,  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  men  of  his  time ;  he  was  the  generous  patron  of  the  witty  and 
the  learned  ;  himself  a  poet  and  a  man  of  wit,  and  so  amiable  in  his 
temper  and  manners,  that  he  was  universally  beloved.  "  I  don't  know 
how  it  is,"  said  Lord  Rochester  once^  *'  but  Lord  Dorset  may  do  what 
he  will — he  is  always  in  the  right''  He  was  brave,  generous,  and  chari- 
table even  to  a  fault.  Charles  the  Second,  who  was  fond  of  his  society, 
and  admired  his  wit,  "  seemed  to  court  him  to  be  a  favourite ;  but  he 
would  not  give  himself  the  trouble  that  belonged  to  that  post :  he  hated 
the  court,  and  despised  the  King,  when  he  saw  he  was  neither  generous 
nor  tender-hearted."  *  He  wrote  some  personal  satires  so  severe,  that 
he  might  justly  have  been  styled 


''  The  best-natured  man,  with  the  worst-natured  Muse." 

It  was  this  Lord  Dorset  who  first  introduced  Nell  Gwyn  at  court,  in 
order  to  shake  the  influence  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  which  she 
was  partly  successful. 

The  first  Countess  of  Dorset  was  the  beautiful  Miss  Bagot,  so  cele- 
brated in  the  Memoirs  of  De  Grammont.  On  her  death  he  married 
Lady  Mary  Compton,  '*  famed  for  her  beauty  and  admirable  endow- 
ments of  mind."  She  was  a  woman  of  great  sense  and  spirit,  and 
distinguished  herself  by  the  share  she  took -in  the  escape  of  the  Princess 
Anne.  The  Princess,  after  her  husband  had  joined  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  was  left  in  London,  and,  hearing  of  the  King's  approach,  she 
was  so  struck  by  the  apprehension  of  his  displeasure,  that  she  ex- 
claimed to  her  friend,  Lady  Marlborough,  "  that  rather  than  meet  the 
face  of  her  injured  father,  she  would  jump  out  of  the  window."  The 
same  night  she  escaped  in  the  Earl  of  Dorset's  carriage,  assisted  and 
supported  by  the  presence  of  mind  and  affectionate  attention  of  the 
Countess,  "  who  furnished  her  with  every  thing,"  and  with  her  husband 
attended  her  to  Nottingham. 

The  Countess  of  Dorset  died  a  short  time  after  her  marriage,  in  the 
full  bloom  of  her  youth  and  beauty.  She  lefl  a  son,  and  a  daughter^ 
afterwards  Duchess  of  Beaufort. 

'  This  portrait  must,  by  a  comparison  of  dates,  have  been  painted 
only  a  few  months  before  her  death.  The  figure  is  singularly  elegant 
and  graceful,  the  face  beautiful,  but  rather  insipid,  and  not  at  all  ex- 
pressive of  that  intellectual  power  for  which  this  Countess  was  remark- 
able. The  drapery  is  rich,  trimmed  with  jewels  and  ermine ;  but  the 
whole  tone  of  the  picture  is  too  sombre,  and  the  back-ground  (a  fine  bit 

•  Bamct*s  Histor}'. 
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of  landscape)  is  almost  lost  in  black  shadows ;  a  little  cleaning  and 
varnishing  would  probably  remedy  this,  which  is  more  the  effort  of 
time  and  damp  than  the  fault  of  the  painter. 

Ladt  MiDDLETON. — This  is  so  beautiful  a  picture,  that  we  cannot 
help  regretting  the  more  that  so  little  is  known  of  the  original.  There 
was  a  Countess  of  Middleton  in  this  reign  celebrated  for  her  beauty ; 
but,  as  her  husband  was  a  staunch  Jacobite,  who  never  could  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  court  the  rising  sun,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  the  picture 
of  his  wife  would  be  admitted  into  William's  Gallery  of  Beauties. 
There  were  no  less  than  five  baronets  of  the  name  of  Middleton  living 
at  the  same  time,  so  that  it  has  become  almost  impossible  to  identify 
the  original  of  this  lovely  picture.  Lady  Middleton  is  represented  as  a 
shepherdess,  with  a  crook  in  her  hand  :  this  was  the  affected  taste  of 
the  day,  and  is  the  only  fault  of  the  picture.  The  figure  is  beautiful 
on  a  small  scale ;  the  features,  soil  and  delicate,  with  a  look  of  pensive 
sweetness  ;  the  drapery,  painted  with  extreme  richness  of  colour,  and 
the  landscape  free,  airy,  and  brilliant ;  most  unlike  the  usual  style  of 
this  master,  in  which  the  back-ground  is  almost  always  sacrificed  to 
the  head.  The  colouring  has  suffered  less  in  this  picture  than  in  any 
of  the  others. 

The  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. — Lady  Diana  Vere,  daughter  of 
Aubrey  de  Vere,  twentieth  and  last  Earl  of  Oxford  of  his  family.* 

This  beautiful  woman,  the  sole  remaining  representative  of  her  illus- 
trious race,  was  the  greatest  heiress  in  riches  and  blood  in  the  three 
kingdoms.  Charles  the  Second  early  cast  his  eye  upon  her  for  one  of 
his  sons,  and  she  was  united  in  1694,  to  Charles  Bcauclerc,  Duke  of 
St.  Alban's,  natural  son  of  the  King  by  Nell  Gwyn. 

She  was  extremely  young  when  she  first  appeared  at  court  in  the 
reign  of  William  the  Third,  and  appears  to  have  been  as  amiable  and 
innocent  as  she  was  lovely.  Lord  Lansdown  passes  her  over  with  a 
slight  allusion,  as  *'  rich  in  charms,"  but  she  found  a  better  admirer  in 
Addison,  who  has  given  her  a  distinguished  place  among  the  toasts, 
written  for  the  Kit-Cat  Club. 

*'  The  line  of  Vere,  so  lon^  renown'd  in  arms. 
Concludes  with  lustre  in  St.  Alban's  charms  ; 
Her  conquering  ey<^  have  made  their  race  complete. 
It  rose  in  valour,  and  in  beauty  set." 

And  again, — 

"  The  saints  above  can  ask,  but  not  bestow, — 
This  saint  can  give  all  happiness  below." 

Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  the  father  of  this  beautiful  Duchess, 
lived  to  distinguish  himself  in  five  successive  reigns,  by  the  facility 
with  which  he  adapted  himself  to  the  tastes  and  manners  of  all.  He 
was  singularly  handsome,  and  possessed  of  many  personal  and  courtly 
accomplishments  ;  but  he  had  neither  wit,t  nor  talent,  nor  principle ; 
and  one  incident  of  his  life  has  consigned  him  to  everlasting  infamy, 

*  Reckoning  from  the  Conquest ;  bot  the  Veres  were  Saxon  earls  before  the 
time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

f  A  le  voir  (says  Hamilton)  on  dirait  que  c'est  qaelque  chose,  mais  k  Tentcn- 
dre  on  voit  hien  que  oe  n'est  rlen.*'— 3fff»otre<  de  Grammont, 
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which  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Veres,  since  the  Conqjaest»  can  ^?er 
wash  from  liis  name.  *  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se;cond  he  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  beautiful  young  actress,  who  played  so  inimi- 
tably the  part  of  Roxana  in  Lee*s  **  Rival  Queens,"  that  she  |vas 
known  by  no  other  name.  Lord  Oxford  long  besieged  her  wit^ 
prayersi  with  presents,  with  every  temptation  he  could  devise  i  but  the 
young  Sultana  had  virtue,  spirit,  and  a  respectable  mother  to  protect 
her,  and  his  offers  were  treated  with  the  disdain  they  deserved.  At 
length  he  proposed  marriage,  promising  to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife, 
and  they  were  privately  united,  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  who  signed 
the  contract.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  unfortunate  girl  discovered  that 
she  had  been  betrayed  by  a  false  marriage ;  that  the  pretended  clergy* 
man  was  Lord  Oxford's  trumpeter,  and  the  witness  his  drummer,  both 
of  whom  disappeared  immediately  after  the  ceremony.  She  loudly  ex- 
claimed against  such  unheard-of  perfidy.  She  threw  herself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Kingft  and  besought  his  justice  and  compassion — in  vain ;  in 
that  profligate  court,  all  stratagems  in  gallantry  were  accounted  law- 
ful ;  and  what  had  a  pretty  actress  to  do  with  virtue  ? — it  was  ''  une  tm- 
pertinence — une  obstination  inouie"  She  met  with  no  redress,  scarcely 
even  with  pity,  but  went  home  to  her  poor  mother,  and  died  brokeiv- 
hearted.  Lord  Oxford  plumed  himself  on  his  conquest ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  his  detestable  and  cowardly  perfidy  excited  either  sur- 
prise or  animadversion.  This  is  the  story  alluded  to  in  "  Fever il  of  the 
Peak,"  where  the  Earl  is  called  a  young  nobleman ;  but  Aubrey  de 
Vere  was  born  in  the  reign  of  James  the  Firsts  and,  therefore,  could 
hardly  plead  his  youth  as  an  excuse  for  his  excesses.  He  died  in 
1 702,  and  saw,  with  all  the  mortification  of  a  vain,  weak,  and  prqu4 
man,  his  illustrious  name  and  long-descended  honours,  expire  in 
himself. 

The  Duchess  of  St.  Alban's  was  the  mother  of  eight  sons,  and  lived 
to  see  most  of  them  distinguished  in  the  service  of  their  country.!  Sfie 
was  first  Lady  of  the  Bedcliamber,  and  Lady  of  the  Stole  to  Queen 
Caroline,  and  died  in  1741. 

This  picture  was  painted  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  and  the  face 
and  Hgnre  are  those  of  a  blooming  girl  of  fourteen  or  fifteen.  She  is 
represented  as  leaning  on  a  sculptured  vase,  containing  an  orange-tree, 
and  holding  one  of  the  fruit  in  her  hand.  The  features  are  delicate, 
with  an  expression  of  childish  simplicity  and  sweetness,  and  the  dra- 
pery easy  and  graceful.  On  the  whole  this  may  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  collection. 

The  Countess  of  Essex. — Lady  Mary  Bentinck,  eldest  daughter 
of  William  Earl  of  Portland,  (the  favourite  of  William  the  Third,)  and 
wife  of  Algernon  Capel,  second  Earl  of  Essex. 

This  Earl  of  Essex  was  a  valiant  and  distinguished  oflBcer,  and  son 
of  that  unhappy  Lord  Essex,  who  was  found  with  his  throat  cut  in  the 

• — : 1 ■ 

*  **  What  can  ennoble  fools,  orsote,  or  cowards  ? 
—Alas,  not  all  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards !" 
t  *'  Elle  n'eut  qu*a  se  relerer,"  adds  Miss  Hobart,  who  relates  the  story  in  De 
Orammoot. 

t  Lord  Sidney  Beauclcrc,  her  fifth  son,  was  the  father  of  Tophaoi  Beaoclcrc, 
the  celebrated  wit  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  who  makes  such  a  figure  in  Bos- 
weirs  Life. 


On  a  Scene  of  Youth.  3-21 

Tower,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord  Rus^el's  trial.  We  find  the  beauty  of 
the  Countess  of  Essex  celebrated  by  most  of  the  courtly  poets  of  that 
time ;  and  all,  without  exception,  particularise  the  extreme  gentleness 
and  retiring  sweetness  of  her  disposition.  The  following  stanza  was 
composed  on  her  marriage,  in  allusion  to  the  military  prowess  of  the 
king*,  and  her  own  gentle  charms: — 

**  The  bravest  hero,  and  the  gentlest  dame. 

From  Belgium's  happy  dime  Britannia  drew ; 
One  pregnant  cloud  weUnd  does  often  frame 
The  awful  thunder  and  the  gentle  dew." 

Addison  has  been  happier  in  the  elegant  compliment  he  pays  her 
among  the  toasts  of  the  Kit-Cat  Club : — 

"  To  Essex  fill  the  sprightly  wine ! 
Let  purest  odours  scent  the  air. 
And  wreaihs  of  roses  bind  our  hair : 
In  her  chaste  lips  these  bhtshing  lie. 
And  those  her  gentle  sighs  supply!*' 

Lady  Elssex  was  not  so  happy  in  her  painter,  as  in  her  poet :  if  the 
latter  may  be  supposed  to  have  flattered  a  little,  the  former  has  done 
her  less  than  justice.  Her  portrait  is  the  least  striking  of  all  the 
"  Beauties ;"  meagre  in  the  colouring,  and  cold  and  stiff  in  design : 
the  face  has  considerable  sweetness  ;  but  this  is  all. 

These  are  idl  the  Beauties  actually  at  Hampton  Court ;  but  in  the 
engraved  set  three  others  are  generally  included:  Sarah  Duchess  of 
Marlborough — the  Countess  of  Clarendon — and  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, all  celebrated  women  in  their  day.  We  look  in  vain,  too,  for 
some  beautiful  faces,  which  the  works  of  Addison,  Pope,  and  Steele, 
have  rendered  familiar  to  us  by  name ;  as,  for  example.  Lady  Whar- 
ton, the  Duchess  of  Queensburyf,  Lady  Newburgh  (Lord  Lansdown's 
Myra),  Arabella  Fermor  (the  heroine  of  the  '*  Rape  of  the  Lock"),  and 
a  host  of  others ;  but  of  these  hereafler. 


ON    A    SCENE    OP    YOUTH. 

Lozrs  years  have  pass'd  since  childhood's  giddy  hour 
Beheld  ine  wandering  'mid  those  hoary  oaks 
With  step  erratic,  spotting  idle  jokes. 
And  weaving  leaves  and  many  a  sweet  wild  flower 
into  a  wreath  for  my  companion's  hair-— 
How  fresh  was  then  my  heart,  how  gay  and  light. 
Ere  it  was  aear'd  by  years,  and  the  world's  spite. 
And  care  wasnnade  its  heritage  1— ''twas  there 
When  evening  sank  in  quietude  and  rest. 

While  the  soft  woodlark,  and  the  mellow  thrash. 
Day's  requiem  sang  from  tree  and  hawthorn  bush, 
Mv  thoughts  were  first  in  garb  poetic  drest;— 
There  beauty  first  I  worshipp'd,  feeling  there 
Young  love's  romance,  that  never  comes  again. 

*  And  not  of  her  husband,  as  Mr.  Noble  supposes. 

t  "  If  Queensbury  to  strip  there's  no  compelUcg, 
'Tis  from  her  handmaid  we  must  take  a  Helen.** 

Orr— VOL,  XVII.    NO,    LXX.  Y 
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*'  Dove  saoeo  quelli  buoni  Romani  ?— dove  ene  loro  soma  Justitia  ?— poteramne 
trorare  in  tiempo  che  quesai  fiuriano  V 

The  oracular  gestures  aod  decisions  of  the  Abbate  got  iato  nay  head,  and 
remained  there  all  nighti  I  dreamt  of  nothing  but  the  Cyclops,  the  Capttol» 
the  Caesars,  and  the  "  good  estate.''  But  I  had  been  now  two  days  at  Rome 
without  seeing  St.  Peter's,  and  was  beginning  to  think  seriously  of  my  pil- 
grimage to  the  Limina  Apostolorom,  when  the  Abbate  himself  stalked 
suddenly  into  my  room.  I  felt  all  the  scandal  of  the  delay,  and  entered 
immediately  upon  my  defence.  The  Abbate  smiled,  held  out  his  snu&box 
with  much  courtesy,  and  prepared  to  hear  me,  as  I  imagined,  to  the  end ; 
but  the  moment  I  touched  upon  St.  Peter,  he  opened  at  once  into  a  loud 
laugh,  made  two  or  three  rapid  strides  about  the  room,  and  after  empha- 
tically tapping  a  well-worn  antique,  which  was  still  visible  upon  the  lid,  pe- 
remptorily decided  for  the  ancients. 

**  For  the  ancients,  then !"  1  exclaimed,  in  following  him  out  of  the  door, 
*'  and  let  St.  Peter  watt  for  one  day  longer."  The  caritelle  was  at  the  en- 
trance, and  the  Abbate  took  his  place  in  it  without  much  reluctance.  At 
every  step  down  the  stone  staircase,  I  could  hear  him  sternly  murmuring— 
"  Capitoilum  quoque — saxo  quadrato  substructum  est— ojpns  vel  in  bac  mag- 
niftcenti&  urbis  conspiciendum :" — ^a  quotation  which  immediately  tnroed 
my  horses'  beads  to  the  Capitol,  and  arranged,  without  appeal^  my  prome- 
nade for  the  day. 

The  lazy  pace  of  the  horses,  the  rumbling  of  the  crazy  wheels  over  the 
pavement  of  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  and  a  sun  still  in  Its  meredian,  predis- 
posed me,  without  any  other  assistance,  to  leflection.  I  could  not  find  a 
more  appropriate  or  attractive  subject.  It  is  a  singular  sort  of  senaatioo^ 
certainly,  which  is  produced  by  excursions  of  this  kind.  One  cannot  visit  anjy 
of  these  great  relics  of  the  elder  world  without  feeling  oneself  placed,  as  it 
were,  upon  a  kind  of  isthmus  between  two  creations,— one  of  imagination, 
which  you  are  about  to  quit,  the  other  of  reality,  which  you  are  on  the 
point  of  entering.  It  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  have  to  say, — I  am  at  last  at 
Rome,  and  before  this  hour  to-morrow  mav  see  the  Capitol,  the  Forum, 
the  E'kntheon,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  St.  Peter's.  This  is  the  last  day  in 
which  they  will  appear  to  me  in  their  ordinary  shape.  The  first  view  will 
naturally  break  up  all  my  old  associations  at  a  glance,  throw  the  elements 
into  new  moulds,  scatter  my  im^nary  topography,  settle  the  wandering 
imagery  of  antiquity,  localize  the  allusions,  embody  the  shadowing,  and  fix 
the  phantoms  of  classic  beauty  with  a  sort  of  encaustic,  as  precise  as  it  is 
brilliant,  upon  the  memory,  which  will  admit  of  nothing  sketcay  or  fugitive 
in  future.  Here  is  to  be  no  farther  alteration  *.  as  1  see  Rome  at  present,  I 
shall  see  it  probably  for  the  remainder  of  my  life. 

I  was  dreaming  on  through  these  reveries,  and  do  not  know  how  long  1 
might  have  indulged,  with  Cord  Nelvil,  before  the  curtain,  when  my  friend, 
whose  siesta  had  not  yet  arrived,  tapped  me  gently  on  the  shoulder,  and 
roused  my  attention  to  the  reidities  before  me.  1  found  we  had  just  entered 
the  Corso,  and  in  a  few  minutes  were  opposite  the  Casa  D  ■  »,  where  we 
had  passed  the  preceding  evening.  The  Aobate,  with  his  usual  instinct,  soon 
recognised  his  patroness  in  one  of  the  upper  windows ;  and,  after  saluting 
her  familiarly  with  a  profusiop  of  Arcadian  epithets,  and  his  choicest 
academic  reverences,  replaced  hb  three-comerea  cock^  hat,  aod  passed 
magnificently  on.  "  We  are  now,"  says  he,  with  peculiar  complaisance, 
after  having  performed  the  morning  duty  of  a  client  so  much  to  his  satta* 
fiactlon— -"  we  are  now,"  says  he,  "  in  the  R^o  Nona ;  the  Campos 
Martins  is  behind  us,  and  not  many  paces  distant  the  Circus  Flaminius  and 
the  Capitol.  The  Via  Lata  may  be  somewhere  in  this  direction,  thou^  I 
doubt  much  whether  it  were  ever  so '  wide'  or  straggling  as  our  OKickm 
Corso.    The  ancients.  Sir,  the  ancients  after  all  I    They  ordered  these  things 
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belter,  aocl,  in  a  hotciiiaate  like  this,  koew  the  value  of  their  SUkf/aSp  rtM^w* 
vicnliy  &c."  I  eotild  not  help  smiling  at  this  undue  appreciation  of  dirty 
lanes  ;  but  my  attention  was  soon  diverted  by  the  lightsome  grandeur  of  a 
small  square,  which  we  were  at  that  moment  passing.  The  Antonine,  or 
latiier  the  Aurelian  column,  stands  in  the  centre,  and  gives  its  name  of 
*'  C<JoDtta"  to  the  Piaaza«  The  long,  sober  line  of  the  Chigi  Palace  on  one 
side,  on  the  opposite  the  less  regular  masses  of  the  Bonacorsi  and  other 
edifices,  and  in  the  centre  the  present  Postpoffice,  characieristioally  inferior  to 
its  companions,  complete  the  plan  of  the  existing  Forum,  which,  though  in 
part  on  the  site  of  the  ancient,  is  very  secondary  in  size  and  importdnce  to 
the  Forum  Antonini,  to  which  it  has  succeedecl.  1  had  seen  the  column  of 
the  Place  Napoleoo,  and  my  first  impression  was  curiosity  rather  than  sur- 
prise, i  wished  to  examtne'its  details,  and  should  have  immediately  stopped 
oar  coachman,  had  not  the  Abbate  appealed  to  the  sun,  and  hinted  patne- 
ticdly  the  delay  of  his  dinner.  The  plea  was  cogent  and  irresistible.  In  a 
few  moments  we  were  in  the  Piaxza  di  Venevia.  To  the  left  was  the 
Paiazxo  Nnovo  Torlonia,  formerly  Bolognetti  Cenoi,  a  uame  with  which  is 
associated  so  much  of  the  little  interest  we  feel  in  modern  Patrician  Rome  ; 
it  is  now  better  known  as  the  Temple  of  Canova's  Hercules,  and  the  only 
image  existing  in  the  city  of  the  commercial  splendours  of  the  Dorias  and 
Chigis.  it  is  shut,  except  to  a  silver  key,  nearly  all  the  year.  The  architect 
tare  mj^be  passed  by  with  or  without  a  sneer,  according  to  the  aspect  of  the 
day,  or  the  temper  of  the  traveller.  The  interior  I  afterwards  found  mag- 
Btneently  cold,  and  almost  as  comfortable  as  the  Sepulchral  Chapel  of  the 
Medici ;  but,  when  filled  with  a  crowd  below,  and  three  or  four  thousand 
ligha  above,  a  very  humiliating  place  to  travel  about  in  between  statues, 
busts.  Mosaics,  &c.,  for  a  devout  worshipper  of  London  entertainments. 
To  the  right  on  entering  is  the  Palazzo  Rinuccini,  the  glories  of  which  are 
of  a  very  different  cast,  it  is  the  present  residence  of  Madame  M^re— Napo* 
kon's  mother—^  title  as  unique  as  the  individual  who  bears  it,  which  irritates 
no  pretension,  and  is  yet  above  them  all, — historic  glory  triumphing  as  it 
should  over  mere  aristocratic,  and  the  burthen  of  a  great  name  sustained 
with  a  dignity  which  is  not  always  to  be  found  in  a  legitimate.  The  exte- 
rior is  austere,  the  interior  silent  and  simple ;  a  certain  mysteiy  hangs  over 
its  closed  blinds,  and  halMosed  entrance ;  every  thing  speaks  to  the  imagina- 
tioB  of  the  past.  "  Great  names,  shorn  of  power,  shine  out  from  the  past,  and 
positive  pretensions  but  lower  them  in  place  of  making  them  more  valuable,'' 
IS  the  concise  code  of  her  philosophy.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  live  thus,  be- 
tween years  gone  and  years  to  comet—^nd  such  years  I — and  so  to  bear  herself 
before  all  men,  as  not  to  appear  for  a  moment  to  mistake  her  recollections 
for  her  hopes.  She  has  not  failed  ;  and  the  present  speaks  of  her  with  the 
indulgence  of  posterity.  In  leaving  the  Palazzo  Rinuccini,  we  come  at 
once  upon  the  noblest  ornament  of  the  Piazza,  and  from  which,  indeed,  it 
derives  its  name.  The  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  so  titled  after  the  nation  of  its 
founder,  was  built  by  the  Venetian,  Paul  the  Second,  and  the  country  and 
character  of  the  man  is  written  haughtily  and  sternly  over  every  feature  of 
the  buHding.*    It  looks  the  Capitol  of  the  Papal  city,  and  has  a  stubborn 


^  It  was  hi  or  near  this  palace,  that  Paul  himself  vitoessed  the  celebrated  Car- 
fllTal  of  14M,  faistltated,  as  the  historian  will  have  It,  «  ad  imitationem  Teterom," 
aod  under  the  immediate  direction  and  aoapicet  of  his  favourite,  the  Archbishop 
of  Bologna,  a  figure  consplcnons  in  many  a  mote  inportaat  scene.  See  the  por** 
ti^  of  this  **  Alter  Mioos"  In  the  laqoisltorial  proeeediogs  of  &  Angelo.  The 
■ketch  of  the  festivities  before  as,  inPlat&na,  has  eonsideraUe  freshnesa  and  colonr- 
iag.  It  WhB  in  the  noon  of  such  fejoieiags  that  the  pscado-coasi^Taoy  of  Callt- 
machns,  whose  academies  were  as  moeh  apprehended  as  the  Veotas  of  the  modefn 
Carbonari;,  was  suddenly  denounced  by  a  certain  fuomsclto,  called  the  Philoso*' 
pher.    Hie  mixture  of  fear,  pleasure,  and  orodty,  hi  the  appearance  of  the 
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frown  of  ecclesiastical  and  feudal  despotism,  which  throws  the  admirer  of 
things  as  they  are,  upon  the  recollections  of  the  best  models  for  such  blessings 
in  the  keeps  and  donjons  of  the  **  Bridge  of  Si^hs,"  the  i'astel  Vecchio  at 
Naples^  and  the  fortress  of  the  House  of  £ste,  lu  the  heart  of  the  fair  and 
pinmg  city  of  Ferrara.  It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  architectural  idea  of  a 
structure,  which  seems  to  have  disdained  both  architecture  and  precision; 
but  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  piled  together  by  the  genius  of  a  creator, 
whose  large  and  severe  conceptions  of  the  art  raise  nis  Gothicisms  far  above 
the  centos  and  parodies  of  whole  hosts  of  his  classical  successors,  livery 
thing  which  has  come  from  the  hand  of  Maiano,  bears  about  it  the  gravity 
and  simplicity  of  an  original  and  loftier  era;  and  thoueh  he  sometimes  falls 
into  a  certain  boldness  and  meagreness  in  details,  he  nas  more  than  atoned 
for  the  defect  by  the  propriety  of  each  particular  proportion,  and  the  fine 
Doric  harmony  and  proud  solemnity  of  the  whole.  In  the  building  before 
us,  there  is  a  more  than  a  usual  share  of  this  power  and  boldness.  1  ne  plain 
square  windows,  the  fortress  fa9ade  sweeping  away  continually  before  the 
eye,  the  battlemented  brow  of  these  masses,  the  crowning  of  the  ^reat  cen- 
tral tower,  contrast  haughtily  with  all  the  frittered  and  fretted  buildings  with 
which  they  are  surrounued,  and  look  like  mail  and  iron- standing  suddenly  up 
in  the  midst  ot  the  embroideries  and  brocades  of  a  modem  drawin^-rooai. 
Its  very  irre;^larity,  in  this  compilation  of  three  or  four  different  cities,  is 
not  unpleasiug ;  it  represents  well  enough  the  dovetailing  of  the  different 
eras,  and  sweeps  the  imagination  in  a  few  moments  down  through  them  all. 
The  plan  is  a  hollow-square,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  enormous  court  which 
it  embraces,  is  a  neglected  and  splashy  fountain,  over  which  presides,  though 
rather  grotesquely,  the  ruinous  statue,  as  well  as  I  remember,  of  Paul  him- 
self. Carriers  and  carriers'  boys,  ragjged  horses,  pilgrims,  players  at  moro, 
beggars,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  brigands,  are  grouped  confusedly  below. 
The  palace  is  like  its  court ;  the  lower  portion  is  occupied  by  the  ateiiers  of 
Christian,  the  first  upholsterer  of  Rome,  the* upper  by  his  Apostolic  MajestyV 
Ambassador,  who  holds  these  interminable  halls  and  half-furnished  galle- 
ries, as  parcel  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom  of  his  master.  A  little  to 
the  right,  on  leaving  this  building,  is  the  point  which  terminates  the  C6rso,and 
the  races  of  the  Carnival ;  a  narrow  arch  points  the  way  to  the  Capitol  by  the 
StradadelTor'  de*  Specchi,  now  a  convent,  and  nearly  on  the  site  of  the^Edes 
Bcllonae,  or,  at  least,  near  her  column.  We  were  soon  in  rear  of  the  Palazzo 
di  Veuezia,  and  in  front  of  the  Venetian  church,  adjoining,  of  S.  Marco,  but 
had  no  time  to  observe  its  black  and  white  pavement,  its  truly  Venetian  mo- 
numents^ or  the  sombre  ^orgeousness  of  its  interior.    Its  low  basilical  portico 

haughty  Pontiff,  who  formed  one  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  grotesque  pageant, 
is  well  touched,  though  now  and  then,  perhaps,,  with  the  hand  of  an  injured 
enemy.  Popes  have  long  since  abstained,  and  indeed  clergymen  (at  least  at 
Rome),  from  any  direct  share  in  these  Saturnalia.  They  are  now  and  then  to  be 
found  peepiBg  out  from  the  narrow  allies  which  run  into  the  Corso }  but  pro- 
priety is  universally  well  observed  at  Rome ;  in  no  country  are  the  decencies  so 
much  or  so  well  studied.  The  Piazza  di  Venezia  still  maintains  its  ancient  claims 
to  these  honours ;  it  is  the  rival  of  the  Mazza  del  Popoln,  and  the  platform  of 
the  Capitol,  in  every  public  rejoicing  which  is  inflicted  upon  the  servility  of 
the  people,  on  the  arrival  of  a  royal  visitor.  On  a  late  occasion  of  this  kind,  when 
the  King  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  the  First,  honoured  the  city  with  his  presence,  the 
Piazza  di  Venezia  exhibited  a  very  singular  contract.  The  Austrian  Ambassador 
lllnmioated  decorously,  with  an  aristocratic  display  of  some  twenty  torches ;  the 
Palazzo  Rinaccini  was  in  utter  darkness ;  and  the  Palazzo  Torlooia  in  absolute 
light  Fireworks  were  exhibited  before  it,  and  a  ball  given  within.  The  Dukn 
was  magnificent,  but  the  banker  lost  nothing  by  the  magnificence  of  the  Poke. 
The  King  appreciated  his  attachment,  and  the  explanation  of  Pasquin  was  realized. 
**  Perche  tntti  questi  fiiocbi?"  says  Marforio;  to  which  uis  arch  country mau 
replies : — **  AcciocH^  il  fumo  dasse  negli  occhi  della  sua  Maeat^" — a  sneer  which 
grew  into  a  fact* 
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and  flat  and  feeble  tracery  are  in  good  keeping  with  the  feudal  pile  near,  and 
breathe  everywhere  of  Maiano  and  his  serious  disciples.  The  Abbate,  who 
had  a  sovereign  contempt  for  every  thing  below  Constantine,  passed  over  all 
this  with  a  "  non  ragioniam*  di  loro/'  but  recovered  all  his  animation  at  the 
sight  of  what  he  called  a  Colossal  Isis,  whom  he  much  lamented  seeing  pro- 
faned into  a  companion  for  Pasquin,  and  lying  abandoned  by  him  and  the 
public  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  near.  The  colossal  Isis,  on  a  little  inquiry, 
turned  out  to  be  the  celebrated  *  Monna  Lucrezia,  who^  with  Marforio  and 
Pasquin,  is  still  recognised  as  the  uitimi  Romanorum,  the  last  relics  of  the 
satires  of  the  Hepublic,  and  the  only  surviving  representatives  of  the  Menenii 
and  Lucilii  of  old  Rome.  Marforio,  whose  name  is  the  best  testimony  of  his 
barbarous  origin,  has  in  his  old  age  found  a  lodging-place  in  the  Court  of  the 
Capitol ine  ^fuseum,  a  sort  of  hotel  des  invalides  for  crippled  Torsos,  but 
Monna  Lucrezia  has  been  less  fortunate,  and  is  left  to  the  disgrace  of  exhi- 
biting, without  redress,  her  fallen  fortunes  to  every  passer-by.  A  few  streets 
farther,  and  after  passine  the  melancholy  drippings  of  a  dilapidated  fountain; 
and  the  still  more  melancholy  entrances  of  grass-grown  courts,  and  dusty 
]>alaces,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  ancient  town. 

We  both  suddenly  dismounted,  and  remained  for  some  time  in  silence: 
The  Abbate  soon  got  tired  of  his  reverie,  and  burst  out,  with  all  the 
magniloquism  and  rotundity  of  his  Italian  pronunciation,  into  every  ima- 
ginable quotation  which  a  traveller  might  have  reason  at  such  a  moment 
to  apprehend.  From  the  straw- roof  of  Romulus,  down  to  the  gilt  domes 
of  Domitian,  we  had  a  justification > for  every  thing:  the  Abbate  would 
not  allow  so  great  an  insult  to  his  art  as  the  naming  of  a  single  stone 
without  authority,  or  the  slightest  indication  of  enthusiasm  without  a  war- 
rant. A  question  or  two  would  have  drawn  down  upon  my  curiosity,  the 
whole  chapter  in  Nardini ;  the  Abbate  was  not  a  respecter  ol  persons  or  sea- 
sons, and,  provided  the  disquisition  ^as  got  rid  of,  it  was  iihmaterial  on  whom 
or  how.  J  had  no  Apollo  to  deliver  me  in  the  person  of  some  Aristius 
Puscus;  there  were  no  means  of  escaping  from  his  profound  learning.  I  was 
obliged  to  rely  more  on  his  lungs  than  his  discretion ;  and  surrendering  myself 
without  a  struggle  to  his  declamations,  I  endured  with  a  patience  exemplary 
even  at  Rome,  unto  the  end  of  what  1  imagine  must  at  least  have  filled  tnree 
folio  pages. 

It  IS  impossible,  however,  with  every  detracting  circumstance,  not  to  feel 
much  moved  by  this  first  view  of  the  most  remarkable  spot  perhaps  in  the 
whole  world.  The  annals  of  this  hill  (washed,  scraped,  curtailed,  as  it  is, 
into  a  mere  epitome  of  its  elder  self)  are  very  nearly  tne  history  of  the  whole 
species.  Other  places  have  each  their  village-wonder,  their  nonpareil  memo- 
rial, but  the  Capitol  is  a  crowd,  and  a  heap,  and  a  constellation  of  marvels :  it 
belongs  to  the  species ;  it  is  the  property  of  the  entire  earth — the  home  of 
every  man's  early  imaginings,  the  last  recollection  of  his  intellect :  no  one 
is  a  stranger  in  its  precincts.  What  country  is  there  which  is  not,  or 
has  not  been  allied  to  Rome?  Genius  comes  here  for  her  trophies  or 
inspirations.     Jt  is  the  pedestal  on  which  have  been  worshipped,  for  ages, 

■  "  I  ■  Ml  *      "  I 

*  Monna,  MadoDna  :  Marforio,  Martiforio,  Martisforo.  It  is  a  rude  remnant  of 
a  mde  statue,  perhaps  of  the  Ocean,  now  restored,  and  found  originally  in  the  Via 
Marforio,  near  the  Forum  of  Mars,  amongst  some  of  the  earliest  sculptural  disco* 
veries  of  Rome.  In  the  short,  pithy  satires  of  these  three  performers,  there  are 
some  recollections  of  the  Pescennine  verses,  the  original  elements  of  Atellao  exodia. 
Lir.  Tit.  2.  Marforio  is  usually  the  questioner,  and  the  proportions  and  execution 
of  the  Btatne  which  bears  his  name,  are  sufficiently  heavy  to  jnstify  the  common- 
sense  part  which  he  has  to  perform.  Pasquin  the  barber  monopolises  all  the  salt* 
in  right  of  his  profession.  From  Horace's  barbers  down  to  Burchiello,  they  have 
enjoyed  a  reputation  little  less  than  that  of  poets,  in  almost  every  part  of  Italy. 
Pasquiin  consequently  is  the  respondent  in  the  dialogue,  and  Madonna  Lucrezia 
performs  the  part  of  the  spectator,  and  merely  looks  on. 
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the  proudeit  votaries  of  Power  aod  Glory,  Every  hour  adds  a  new  sanctitj 
to  its  fragments ;  no  feebleness  or  ioibecifity  oan  altogether  desecrate  its  old 
age.  &en  the  eulogies  of  ray  Cicerone  could  not  neutralize  the  influence 
of  this  place.  1  remained  for  several  minutes,  with  my  arms  crossed,  fl^atng 
without  word  (nt  gesture  upon  "  the  seat  of  the  Roman  people ;"  nor  did  I  stir 
from  the  contemplation,  until  suddenly  startled  by  tne  unexpected  silenet 
of  mv  companion,  into  the  necessity  of  prosecuting  ray  researches  farther. 

We  at  last  began  to  ascend.  A  little  barefooted  girl  preceded  us.  She 
was  conductingher  mother  up  the  rugged  steps  to  the  Senator's  prison  oa 
the  summit.  The  mother  was  bowed  oown  into  blindness  and  old  age,  and 
was  compelled  to  make  frequent  pauses,  and  to  cling  from  time  to  time  to 
the  stone  balustrades  at  her  side.  We  at  last  came  up  with  them.  The 
shrill  voice  and  declamatory  sentences  of  the  Abbate  immediately  arrested 
her  attention.  She  turned  round,  and  with  eyes  bright  with  tears,  and  a 
▼oice  which  misery  had  smoothed  of  all  its  harshness,  extended  her  hand 
towards  us,  and  asked  a  farthing  *'  for  her  aged  father,  who  was  in  prison  now 
three  months,  in  the  name  of  the  God  who  died  for  the  captive  and  the  slave, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Mother  of  the  afflicted,  the  Madonna  della  Consola- 
sione!*'  We  were  not  on  the  Triumphal  Waj,  but  the  opposition  between 
the  past  and  the  present  was  sufficiently  striking-^we  were  both  journeying 
to  tne  Asvlum— to  the  Intermontium— to  the  Groves— to  the  Temple  of 
Jov^  the  Mightiest  and  Best— to  the  altar  of  Triumphcrs»  Kings,  and  Con* 
querora  1  But  the  Abbate  would  not  allow  me  to  follow  any  farther  these  com* 
liarisons.  A  few  bahekt  dried  the  girl's  tears  for  the  moment,  and  we  returned 
to  examine  at  oiii  leisure  the  basalt  Lions  at  the  foot  of  the  steps,  applied 
or  misapplied  to  the  present  purposes  of  spitting  water.  They  are  superior 
in  the  beauty  of  their  tigliaess  to  almost  an^^  monster  of  the  kind  extant  at 
Ilome :  and  true  Egyptians,  in  the  most  rigid  and  rectangular  sense  of  the 
word.  Wherever  uiese  strangers  have  been  found,  they  nave  immediately 
been  compelled  to  take  the  duties  and  position  of  some  naiad  or  water-god,  or 
to  support  pillars,  or  to  stand  awkward  and  isolated,  without  anv  sort  of  em- 
ployment whaterer.*  I  examined  the  base,  but  could  not  find  any  inacrifv 
tion  worth  the  smile  or  ^neer  of  the  hieroglyphical  student :  the  Abbat« 
was  equally  disappointed  ;  he  bad  been  looking  tor  the  name  of  a  pope.  The 
brick  steps,  witkv.their  edging  of  stone,  b^  which  we  were  asccndmg,  though 
well-proportioned,  easy,  and  almost  majestic,  are  in  too  close  a  neigbbour«- 
hood  with  the  Grecian  marble  of  the  stairs  to  the  Ara  Coeli,  not  to  appear, 
as  they  really  are,  very  plebeian ;  besides,  what  little  beauty  they  might  have 
claimed  from  their  situation  has  been  carefully  disfigured.  The  stairs  of  the 
Ara  Coeli  come  shooting  boklly  down  upon  them  at  a  sharp  angle,  and  mate- 

'  *  The  misapplication  of  these  oraaoieBts  is  often  more  io  tbe  manner  than  the 
idea.  Lions,  aod  lions  heads,  are  often  found  on  the  terraces  of  temples  in  Egypt, 
■ueh  as  at  Dcadera.  Edlou,  §or  the  purpose  of  oarryini?  off  tbe  water  t  mar  is 
it  to  be  supposed,  in  that  land  of  allegory  and  hieroglyphic,  sack  application,  was 
Mtoaether  witboat  its  niystical  meaning.  The  female  Spbynx,  tbe  combiaatioB  of 
the  Lion  and  the  Virgia,  two  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  rendered  rather  awkwardly  into 
atatnary,  was  meant  to  indicate  tbe  overfiow  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  which 
generally  commenced  under  their  inflnf  nee ;  and  so  far  the  connexion  t)etween  a 
sphinx  and  a  fooatain  or  rirer,  though  feeble»  by  analogy  may  be  eonaidettd  per- 
mtsaible.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  tbe  lion  singly  can  pretend  to  tbeae 
honours.  The  Greeks,  felt  less  sorople ;  and  not  only  adopted  the  lion  (tradition- 
aliy}t  but  added  rams  iieads.  Medusas,  Tritons,  Masques,  &c.  NuBserona  in- 
stances occur,  not  only  in  lloroe,  but  in  every  part  of  Italy,  of  the  extreme  of  tlus 
iashion,  which  datea  (see  tbe  examples  at  Freecati)  as  high  nearly  as  the  £trua- 
oans.  As  to  the  luresent  site  of  tbe  lions  in  the  taxt,  I  am  happy  to  say  It  is  quite 
orthodox :  thay  are  frequfotly  fonnd  subslitutad  for  sphynxes  in  tbe.  Xkomoi  of 
Ofteca  (for  instance,  Hieronda.)  The  Cordooata,  or  tbe  steps  of  the  Capitol •  are 
not  of  any  great  length,  but  they  may  nmk  as  a  Drnmos  with  quite  as  much  pto^ 
priety  as  tbe  Museum  stands  for  a  To9ipH>»  or  a  German  Emperor  for  a  Bomasi 
C»sar. 
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riaily  deUttci  from  the  questionable  merits  of  tbeir  proportioos.  One  stands 
kesitatiojp  between  both,  and  is  almost  tempted  to  ask  which  is  the  way  to 
tbe  CapttoL*  The  question,  no  doubt,  is  soon  answered ;  but  it  would 
have  been  still  better  if  it  were  pot  asked  at  all.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be 
more  ondisguisedlv  hideous  than  the  front  of  this  church.  Its  barn  physio- 
gnomy, coved  roof,  and  flat  brick  (ace,  are  disgraceful  conclusions  to  such  a 
proud  preparation  as  the  steps,  of  which  we  hare  been  just  speaking,  and 
successors  as  degenerate  to  the  glittering  dome  and  glorious  peristyles  of  the 
Capitol,  as  the  Romans  who  now  inhabit  it,  to  those  great  names  whom  they 
hare  left  behind.  The  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  cleansed  away  a 
portion  of.  the  incumbrances  and  filth  which  disgraced  iu  sides,  but  the  build- 
>ng  itself  was  left  untouched ;  and  we  have  still  to  regret,  that  amongst  the 
contemplated  improvements  of  Gonsalvi,  this  should  not  have  been  the  first. 
The  improvements  of  the  Emperor,  or  rather  of  his  visit,  are  thought,  how- 
ever, worth  recording ;  and  an  inscription,  commemorative  of  the  feat,  adds 
one  more  to  the  crowd  of  adulatory  and  idle  lies,  which  start  out  imperti- 
nently in  every  quarter  in  Rome.  It  is  in  the  usual  strain  of  lapidary  eulo- 
Slum,  and  Cassart  have  been  always  gods.  A  divinity,  who  has  stretched 
imself  out  over  all  Italy,  who  like  bis  own  eagle  has  a  head  and  a  talon  for 
the  North  and  another  lor  the  South  ;  who  has  all  her  governments  en  sur- 
vdUanoe,  and  reigns  ooer  them,  and  if  he  cannot,  in  them,  may  well  be  com- 
plimented with  all  the  honours  of  an  apotheote  at  Rome  1  It  is  true  that 
bis  passage,  like  that  of  Xerxes,  nearly  dried  up  tbe  scanty  streams  of  the 
papal  revenues  $  and  tbe  treasury  laments  to  this  day  the  magxiificence  oi 
that  "dinner,'' which  scarcely  left  any  thing  for  the  "  supper"  oehiud ;  yet 
so  eztrayagantly  fond  ere  the  Romans,  like  their  ancestors,  of  the  "  panem  et 
Circenses,''  that  I  doubt  much  whether,  for  the  sake  of  such  a  pageant,  they 
would  not  again  submit  to  an  additional  b^Uo,  and  in  the  Carnival  of  tbe 
moment  forget  the  Lent  and  penance  which  was  so  soon  to  succeed. 

A  balnstiade  shuts  in  the  platform,  and  completes  its  quadrangular  plan.t 

*  Tbe  formation  of  this  magnificent  flight,  in  the  marble  of  which  some  aifect  to 
see  the  dejecta  membra  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  perhaps  of  many  more  of  its 
contemporaries,  is  comparatively  recent.  The  stone  existing  in  fVont  of  the  church, 
cited  by  Wadding  {^nnal,  Francisc.  T,  2.  ad  arm,  1251.  vo,  56]  and  two  anonymous 
MSS.  {ArcK  Cap.  MSS.  7-  39,  p.  334)  place  it  in  the  year  1378.  The  anonymous 
MS.  in  Mnratori  (ScripL  Rer.  Ital,  part  2,  p.  841)  goes  higher,  and  gives  1348  as 
the  date.  "  M.  neili  1.148  fatte  le  ccale  dello  Anrocelio,  per  Ricnzo  Signer,  chc  fo 
gnadagnati  de  £lemoslne  fatte  alia  imagine  della  nostra  donna  che  sta  nell'  Anro- 
celio 5000  fiorini  che  fo  la  mortalitiL,*'  &c  Kienzi  was  knighted  1st  Angust,  1347, 
but  was  obliged  to  fly  Rome  in  tbe  December  of  the  same  year,  before  tbe  Count  of 
Minorbino  ;  nor  did  he  retnrn  till  in  the  quality  of  Senator,  in  1354.  It  is  possible 
the  work  might  have  been  begun  in  1347,  and  completed  tbe  succeeding  year. 
Rienxrs  partiality  to  the  Capitol,  and  tbe  appropriation  of  the  Ara  Cceli  to  the 
ceremonies  of  its  functionaries,  account  for  this  expendttnre,  as  well  perhaps  as  tbe 
reasons  to  be  collected  from  the  aboVe  qnotation.  The  Colonnas  were  knighted 
there  some  years  before.  Rienzi  preferred  the  Lateran  for  the  same  ceremonial, 
on  groDods  purely  poDtlcal.  It  was  the  ■<  Mater  Eccleaiarium"  and  chief  residence 
of  w  Pope,  and,  above  all,  the  place  where  the  Excommunications  were  pronounced 
on  Holy  Thursday. 

t  It  was  in  tbe  square  of  the  Capitol,  that  the  arrival  of  tlie  Emperor  of  Ausbria 
was  celebrated  with  a  magnificence  which  recalled  something  of  the  sabservient 
prodigality  of  the  Ohibelline  Popes.  His  visit  cost  the  Camera  two  millions  of 
crowns,  a  sum  equal  to  the  ananal  revcnae  under  Sixtns  V.  A  medal  of  that 
sovereign  represents  a  lion  coochant  on  the  pnblic  chest :  no  medal  could  more 
aptly  express  the  vain  imbecility  of  the  minister,  than  an  ass  sleeping  betide  it. 
Six  entire  weeks  of  incessant  jubilee  for  a  whole  army  of  courtiers  were  spent  in 
tbe  Qnirinal ;  and  it  was  some  atonement  to  the  disappointed  freqneaters  of  tbe 
Vatican,  to  find  their  master  bad  for  once  taken  their  place^  The  gorgeous  fomi- 
tnre  of  Napoleon  was  displayed  on  the  occasion  in  the  rooms  of  the  Papal  Palace, 
and  every  preparation,  down  to  the  minute  arrangement  of  the  Empress's  toilette. 
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It  is  surmounted  by  two  colossal*  statues,  with  their  dwarfish  horses  by  their 
sides  ;  an  Egyptian  anomaly,  frequent  on  the  early^  temples,  and  reoogniaaMt 
not  only  in  the  Sarcophagi  of  the  rekrn  ofConsuntine,  but  on  the  masterpiece 
of  Roman  bas-relief,  the  Column  olTrajan.  Time  has  mottled  them  orer, 
and  Winkleman  has  attempted  to  canonize  them  ;  but  no  one  who  has  acen 
the  ^gina  statues  and  their  timid  but  delicate  correctness,  will  class  the 
(Cumbrous  negligence  of  these  demigods  with  the  productions  of  the  ^ge 
of  Hegesias.  Their  momentary  repuUtion  has  faded  and  perished ;  and 
they  may  rank  now  with  the  paintings  of  Casanova.  They  have  been  less 
fortunate  than  their  rivals  on  the  Quirinal,  who  first,  considered  magi- 
cians in  the  service  of  Augustus,  then  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxitetea, 
have  at  last  settled  into  statues  of  Castor  and  Pollux  by  some  merchant- 
statuary  unknown.  The  Colossi  of  the  Ca]>itol  go  under  the  same  name, 
but,  though  naked,  they  are  sufficiently  real  and  terrestrial  for  portraits : — the 
antiquaries,  whose  duty  it  is  to  find  names  for  what  cardinals  discover,  have 
called  them  the  sons  or  Augustus,  and  the  appellation  liecomes  them  as  well 
as  any  other.  The  heads  are  coarsely  Roman,  and  the  bodies  less  Greek  than 
might  have  been  expected  from  such  marble,  and  such  a  reign.  The  sons  of 
Augustus,  perhaps,  have  some  right  to  stand  in  the  Capitol;  if  not,  it  is  a 
gratuitous  act  of  barbarism  to  place  them  there.  So  totally  are  they  beyond 
all  good  keeping,  that  they  throw  the  buildings  in  rear  into  a  clnntsy  has- 
relievo  perspective :  a  diminutive  air  disgraces  every  god  and  hero  in  their 
neighbourhood ;  and  the  genius  of  Michael  Angelo  shrinks  before  the  inven- 
tions and  arrangements  of  his  puny  successors.  The  Marian,  or  Cimbric 
trophies  stand  near.  They  have  lately  been  taken  for  Dacian,  but  the  scales 
of  their  armour,  their  many-angled  shields,  &c.  are  as  German  as  they  are 
any  thing  else,  and  are  to  be  found  indiscriminately  up  and  down  the  whole 
population  from  Denmark  to  the  Alps.  They  are  said  to  have  encrusted  or 
faced  a  Castellum  Aquse  (the  Julian)  ;  but  the  Imperial  coins  place  such  tnn 
phies  singly,  and  trophies  of  any  kind  have  little  to  do  with  aoneducts.  The 
sons  of  Constantine  stare  upon  you  by  their  side,  in  all  the  heaviness  of  a 
corrupted  age:  the  awkwardness  is  degeneracy,  not  ignorance.  The  Milliai^ 
column,  found  near,  sunds  still  in  the  seat  and  centre  of  the  empire,  and  is 
the  last  object  on  which  the  eye  rests  in  running  down  to  the  extremity  of 
the  balustrade. 

We  had  now  reached  the  last  slep,  and  stood  before  the  Capitol.*    The 


WAS  scmpalously  conducted  by  bishops  and  prelates.  It  was  a  carious  iccideDt, 
and  a  subject  of  much  grave  merriment  id  the  lay  circles  of  Rome,  the  dispo»it;oa 
of  the  whites  and  reds,  like  the  colours  and  pastes  of  the  workers  in  Mosaic,  on 
the  dressing-table  of  her  Majesty.  She  found  every  thing  ready,  from  a  fan  down 
to  the  rouge,  and  expressing  her  surprise  and  innocence  of  such  practices,  she  was 
gravely  answered,  "  that  the  cardinals  had  imagined  otherwise,  and  had  ordered 
accordiqgly.*'  With  all  this,  little  besides  a  few  decorations  and  a  few  thaoks, 
equally  valuable  with  the  other,  was  obtained,  and  the  Sacre^  College  afterwards 
complained  that  one  uf  the  most  violent  or  ultramontane  rather  of  the  imperial  one 
edicts,  against  the  pretensions  of  the  Roman  conrt,  was  dated  from  the  very  palace 
of  the  Qoirinal,  and  digested  in  the  apr^'diners  of  these  Roman  entertainments. 
The  people,  or  rather  the  nobles  who  think  ior  them,  from  the  begiuning  had  re- 
ceived the  monarch  **  invitus  invitum  ;*'  but  when  on  his  departure  a  new  tax  was 
levied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  reception,  their  indignation  knew  no  honuds. 
The  arrival  of  the  King  of  Naples,  some  months  after,  gave  them  an  opportunity 
for  its  explosioo.  lUnminatioos  on  the  most  frugal  scale  were  got  up  in  the 
^e  same  place  where  thousands  had  been  lately  lavished  upon  the  Austrlsn. 
Ferdinand  was  satisfied,  and  admired  the  gratitude  and  discrimiaation  of  the 
Romans.  «  E  naturale ;  li  o  liberate  tre  vorte  dA  Franaesi."  But  Pnsquin  was  of 
another  mind,  and,  measuring  the  hooonr  and  the  man,  could  not  help  paRting  up 
uoder  the  lamps  of  the  Capitol :  "  £  trop'  olio  per  nn  brocolo** — a  judgment 
which  was  snon  ratified  by  every  sonneteer  in  Rome. 

*  Capitolium  —  dicMnroAit  —  some  people  see  not  only  a  head  but  a  certain 
dUus  to  own  it  in  this  appellation.    It  is  to  be  found  from  Jenisalcm  to  Athens, 
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present  building  is  in  excellent  harmony  with  its  present  purposes*  and  recalls 
the  past  by  its  contrast  only..  It  is  the  third-rate  production  of  a  third-rate 
artbt :  the  spell  of  Michael  Angelo  has  here  passed  aivay,  and  left  him,  like 
the  men  he  built  for.  mere  man.  The  plan  is  simple,  but  should  have  been 
something  more.  There  are  three  buildings  forming  three  sides  of  a  hollow 
square.  The  people  call  them  palaces,  but  the  palaces  of  Michael  Angelo 
were  feats  of  Hercules :  his  sins  were  over-effort,  and  excess  of  strength.  It 
was  the  finest  spot,  and  first  subicct  in  the  world ;  but,  perhaps,  there  was 
no  necessity  of  ouilding  a  mausoleum  for  the  dead,  and  a  Capitol  for  a  sena- 
tor was  too  much.  As  it  is,  this  finical  Casino-like  prettiness,  is  worse  than 
a  ruin— on  this  side,  at  least,  we  have  nothing  even  of  the  Rienzis.  The 
centre  mass,  the  palace  of  the  senator,  seems  transplanted  from  Parma  or 
Bologna;  we  meet  a  mere  house,  where  we  expect  something  gloomy,  grand, 
enormous,  a  fortress  like  that  of  Civit^  Vecchia,  or  a  palace  like  that  of  the 
Famese ;  we  come  with  the  ancient  Capitol  to«vering  m  our  heads,  and  ask 
for  a  pile  worthy  of  the  Tarquins  and  their  substructions; — crowning,  com- 
mandmg,  Roman  ;-^a  citadel  and  not  an  hotel— a  building  for  a  nation  and 
not  a  man.  The  flanks  are  still  feebler  than  the  centre ;  for  mass,  open 
porticos — Corinthian  for  Doric-r-omament  for  weight— for  propriety  and  gra- 
vity, every  whim  played  off  by  the  wayward  architect,  in  the  festooning  of 
his  Ionic  volutes,  in  the  breaking  and  bending  of  his  imposts,  in  the  confu- 
sion of  his  proportions;  and  out  of  these  elements,  a  whole  worthy  only  of  a 
modem  Italian  villa,  but  proud  and  large  enough  for  the  men  and  things  for 
which  it  was  erected.  Music  is  played,  pictures  exhibited,  academies  flat- 
tered, and  prizes  distributed  within  its  walls ; — the  lower  part  is  a  prison,  the 
upper  a  council-chamber,  so  preserving  the  ancient  arrangement  of  the  Basi- 
lica. Debtors  be^,  or  rot  below ;  and  a  mayor,  called  a  senator,  rules  them 
and  the  markets,  in  brocades  and  periwigs,  above. 

The  area  on  which  we  stood,  the  only  one  worthy  of  the  name  on  the 
whole  hill,  is,  or  ought  to  be  the  Asylum.    On  looking  at  the  gradual  stairs 


and  is  even  Hebraicized  by  the  Rabbins  ;  the  hill  eutga  of  the  Holy  City*is  pot  fbr« 
wRrd  as  tbe  father  of  the  race.  As  to  Livy's  story,  lib,  u  38,  it  is  on  his  own  prin- 
ciple, «  Datur  bsBC  venia  antiquitati,  &c.  &c.'*  Praf,  The  neutral  termiDation 
snbstantizes  it,  and  is  to  be  found  in  most  names  where  the  adjective  cannot  be  un- 
derstood, such  as  Intermontiumt  Pomctrium,  &c.  Tbe  modem  name  Campidoglio 
is  translated,  ingeniously  or  ludicrously,  into  "  tbe  Field  of  Grief."  It  is  true 
tbe  platform  was  used  occasionally  by  Rienzi,  and  perhaps  others,  for  his  execu- 
Uons,  or  rather  exhibitions,  and  the  Tarpeian  is  near ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be  a  sim- 
ple Romnnesco  corruption,  in  which  the  vicinity  of  the  Campo  Vaccino  may  have 
bad  some  share.  Fortifiocca  and  Infessura  abound  with  these  disfigurements  of 
ancient  names»rthough  in  some  cases,  as  in  tbe  Piazza  *'  Nagone,"  they  are  nearer 
to  antiquity  than  the  modems.  But  these  observations  may  be  carried  much 
higher.  It  is  from  a  confusion  in  the  adjustment  of  the  chronology  of  such  appel- 
lations, that  most  of  the  difficulties  and  feuds  amongst  antiquaries  have  arisen. 
1.  The  origiuAl  name  is  stated  to  have  been  SsturoiuSj  the  highest  point  of  which 
would  Of  course  hare  been  the  citadel,  or  Arx.  2.  This  Arx  was  commanded  by 
Spttrius  Tarpeins,  and  the  treason  of  his  daughter  gave  the  name  of  Tarpeian  to 
the  Arx  first,  and  the  summit  on  which  it  stood,  and  then  to  the  wbole  hill.  Livy 
tiff,  i.  sect,  55.  3.  This  name  continued,  till  the  exauguration  of  the  Sacclla  built 
by  Tatius,  and  tbe  building  of  the  Capitol ;  the  discovery  of  the  head  (caput)  gave 
the  name  of  Capitoline  to  the  eminence  or  summit  where  it  was  found,  at.d  the 
eminence  communicated  it  later  to  tbe  whole  mount.  When  used  in  the  plural,  it 
appears  to  designate  the  whole  mass  of  buildings  which  covered  the  bill :  *<  Sta- 
hfit  pro  templo  et  Canitolia  cclsa  tenebat ;" — when  in  the  singular,  it  is  almost 
always  contradistinguished  to  tbe  citadel  or  Tarpeian,  and  limited  to  the  temple,  or 
the  CnpitoUne  summit :  *•  ex  area,  aut  capitoHo"— •*  ad  templa  Deikm  arcemque," 
/.  V.  42.  L,  V.  47,  specifically  determines  their  relative  situations.  Tbe  Tarpeian 
was  next  to  the  river ;  the  Capitoline,  therefore,  was  the  opposite  summit.  S^e  aUo 
HcU  50. 
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by  which  we  had  ascended,  and  at  ihe  stcpa  leading  ta  ihe  tear  of  liie  palacea 
of  the  Consen'ators,  we  recognize  the  features,  remarked  by  the  historian, 
**  Locrnn  qui  none  septus  desoendentibos  inter  duos  lucos  est,  AsylnJai,*  &c." 
The  height  of  Ara  Coeli  (determined  visibly  by  its  one  honcfared  and  twen^ 
four  steps)  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  the  nio<lem  point  of  the  Tarpeian, 
justify  tne  appellation  of  the  **  Intern»ontturo."  The  Capitoltne  itself  is  an 
inconsiderable  eminence:  change  of  edifice  aboi'e,  accumulation  of  fragmenta 
in  the  *'  convalles'*  below,  time,  war,  and  Papal  tmproreroents,  have  clipped 
and  flattened  i^to  what  it  is.  This  alteration  of  the  original  surface  of  the 
city  seems  to  have  been  perceived  so  early  as  the  age  of  Trajan  :  amongst 
other  objecu  of  his  column,  the  inscription  on  the  base  declares  it  was 
erected  to  mark  the  existing  height  of  the  adjacent  Quirinal.  The  most  ap- 
proved measurement  gives  one  hundred  and  forty-eight  Roman  feet  for  the 
column,  which  brings  it  to  something  above  the  nighest  point  of  the  modem 
Capitoline.  The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  after  a  variety  of  rebutters 
ana  rejoinders  and  surebotters  on  the  part  of  the  antiquaries,  is  allowed  to 
retain  peaceable  possession  of  the  left  or  eastern  eminence,  and  several  gene^ 
rations  of  Temples,  Sacella,  ^diculse,  all  of  whom  the  Abbate  would  have  put 
together  as  contemporaries  and  acquaintances,  with  a  tree  before  each  to  make 
vp  the  "  lucns,**  are  with  arches,  as  triumphal-looking  as  that  of  Alexander 
Sevenis,  honorary  statues,  imperial  busts,  &c.  ^c.  to  be  distributed  as  one 
can  find  space  for  them,  on  the  surface  and  in  the  crevices  anrnnd. 

We  paused  for  some  instants  in  the  centre  of  the  Area.  The  Marcus  Ait- 
relius,  (the  /ttya  6av^a  of  equestrian  statues,)  glittered  gloomily  before  us. 
It  fronts  the  Scala ;  and  was  more  compressed  in  the  view,  more  the  subject 
in  ascending.  lu  gathered  and  prepared  strength,  the  "  pereunt  vestigia 
mille"  of  the  poet,  from  the  last  step,  seemed  ready  to  expand,  and  to  rush  out 
in  defiance  of  its  rider  into  an  open  and  triumphant  ^llop.  This  was  very 
fine;  and  strikes  and  checks  one  into  a  halt  with  an  impulse  of  involuntary 
admiration  at  the  first  view.  On  walking  round,  the  Cicerone  will  have 
time,  if  the  traveller  has  patience,  to  go  through  the  traditional  lesson  of  its 
defects.  The  details,  though  in  great  truth,  are  perhaps  too  numerous;  the 
anatomy  heavy  and  operose;  the  character  gross  and  common;  Guercino 
paints  such  horses,  even  for  his  divinities;  but  with  all  this,  allowances  must 
be  made.  Seasons  and  wars  are  enemies  which  no  artist  can  resist  or  over- 
come :  the  same  injuries  which  washed  and  wore  away  the  gilding  from  this 
bronze,  must  have  more  or  less  crushed  and  ahered  the  bronze  itself;  a  sinde 
blow  is  quite  enough,  on  iuch  a  shell,  to  cheat  all  the  finer  lineaments  of  the 
fluency  and  perfection  of  their  outline  :  workers  in  bronze  well  know  what 
soul  there  lies  in  the  last  touch  of  the  file;  but  here  file,  touch,  delicacy, 
finish  are  undiscoverable,  the  statue  stands  for  judgement  on  the  merits  of  its 
movement  and  character  alone ;  and  there  are  as  many  judgements,  as  there 
are  standards  in  tiie  mind  of  the  observers.  Cicognam,  (in  his  "Storia  di 
Scaltura,"^  gives  us  a  good  scale  of  these  antioue  horses,  from  the  first  slim, 
though  animated  prototype  in  the  bas-reliefs  or  Luxor,  to  the  awkward  copies 
of  the  Aurelian  horse  bv  Falconet,  and  the  elegancies  of  the  Napoleon  de» 
signed  by  Canova.  Whatever  may  be  the  comparative  worth  of  these  pro- 
ductkms,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  there  was  no  exclusive  orthodox 
standard,  to  which,  as  in  all  works  approaching  to  the  ideal,  the  artist  more 
or  less  referred.  They  copied,  (each  artist  for  himself,)  emphatically  and  lite- 
rally, the  nature  immediately  before  them:  thai  nature  has  since,  in  many 
instances,  disappeared.*  The  Egyptian  horse  is  no  longer  discernible  in  the 
cumbrous  charger  of  Dongola;  tne  Etruscan  and  the  Greek  have  dwindled 
into  the  poney  races  of  Albania  and  Tuscany;  but  the  Thessalian  still  reminds 
us,  though  faintly,  of  their  exquisite  medals  ;  and  the  Calabrian  bears  some 
resembUnce  to  the  spirited  Palerman  coins  and  the  Baibi  horses  formerly 
of  Portici.  But  the  analooy  before  us  is  still  closer.  The  horse  of  Aure-. 
tios  is  strictly  Roman :  the  head  may  come  under  the  censure  of  a  good  paint- 
er and  a  good  farmer,  "et  turpe  caput,  et  plurima  cervix;"  the  ears  approach 
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•one  fiinlaslic  ir«its  of  the  Arabian  coufser,  b«t  the  general  character  i^ 
recognizable,  not  only  in  the  line»  of  Virgil,  but  in  the  mass  and  form  of 
most  of  the  Modern  lioman  races,  but  (larticularly  of  the  most  celebrated, 
the  Chiffi,  which,  notwithstanding  the  later  pretensions  of  the  Braschi,  st»H 
retains  tne  slory  which  it  once  held,  as  the  magnificent  Chigi  Stables  ustify, 
in  the  Papal  city.  Vii^il  seems  to  have  studied  from  the  same  model  as  the 
statuary, 

"  At  tribas  ezactis,  nbi  qnarta  aceeMerit  setas, 
Garpere  moz  gyruin  incipiat,  gradibasque  sonare 
ComposUist  sinuatque  nltema  volnaama  crummy 
Filqiie  lahitraMti  similia/' 

To  any  one  who  has  walked  the  streets  of  Modern  Rome,  this  manege  is 
quite  intellijcible.  This  "  doubling"  and  "  labouring"  of  the  limbs  is  alto- 
gether artificial ;  tlie  scozoni,  or  horse-breakers,  studiously  attend  to  it,  and 
consider  it  the  perfection  of  a  well-educated  charger.  The  Aurelian  horse  is 
^  jast  illustration ;  but  the  inattention  to  the  ''  alternation"  of  ihe  movement, 
and  the  loss  of  the  bridle,  which  was  formerly  there,  though  the  stirrups  or 
**  epibathra"  were  not,  render  the  peculiarity  less  percepiible.  The  whole 
"  labours,"  but  without  a  cause. 

The  horse  fills  so  large  a  space  in  our  expectation,  that  we  come  prepared 
to  meet  nothing  else.  But  the  case  is  very  much  the  reverse.  The  norse 
indeed,  to  modem  observers,  is  the  picture,  and  the  Emperor  the  accessory ; 
but  the  Emperor  is  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  the  sculpture  of  the  best  age  of 
Rome.  The  rider  leans,  almost  imperceptibly,  forward,  and  seems  hushing, 
not  commanding,  into  moderation,  the  lavish  acclamations  of  a  degenerate 
populace  to  his  divinity.  His  own  fine  sentence  seems  gravely  breathing 
from  his  noble  face;*  nis  attitude  is  set,  and  simple  and  collectea;  theheav^' 
flanks  and  unpoetic  layers  of  flesh  which  incumber  the  charger,  throw  his 
feet  into  a  position  natural,  and  perhaps  clumsy  j  but  this  clumsiness,  which 
sits  ill  on  a  sovereign,  is  a  portion  and  feature  of  the  philosopher.  His  whole 
face  and  figure  is  pregnant  with  his  character ;  his  exterior  embodies  the 
whole  moral  man.  He  is  a  warrior  and  an  emperor ;  and  in  despite  of  both, 
a  good  and  a  wise  man.  There  is  a  very  slight  expenditure  of  labour  or 
bronze  for  the  draperies  or  accoutremenu :  of  course  you  see  the  work  with- 
out searching : — it  is  large,  heroic,  and  intelligible.  One  puriM)se  wills  and 
works  tbrdughout ;  Michael  Angelo's  exclamation  is  every  where,  down  to 
the  imperial  toe.  The  rider  expects  as  well  as  the  horse,  the  plunge  forward, 
and  almost  cries  with  the  spectators,  "  Go  on  l"  It  was  one  of  the  first 
monuments  found  and  admired  at  Rome  ;t  it  has  suffered  much  from  praise 
and  censure,  has  survived  both,  and  retains  this  admiration  to  the  last.  Tra- 
vellers may  seek,  find,  and  criticise — flaws  may  be  picked  out,  and  now  and 
then  faults ;  but  the  soul  is  there,  the  artist  has  given  his  movement  to  the 
bronze,  and  as  far  as  spirit  can  redeem  body,  has  atoned  for  the  errors  of 
mere  execution.  The  first  impulse  of  every  spectator  is  exaltation  and  praise, 
and  the  last,  (after  all  which  may  have  been  said  to  the  contrary,)  a  settled 
approbation  of  the  first. 

A  Septuagenarian  servant  of  the  Senator  (the  Lictors  of  modern  Rome)  was 
leaning  indolently,  half  buried  in  his  crimson  cloak,  on  the  pedestal  of  the 
statue.  On  heanng  our  voices,  which  had  become  more  animated  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  our  criticism,  he  rose  leisurelv  ftom  his  pillow,  looked 
at  us  between  sleeping  and  waking,  held  up  his  large  jangling  kevs,  and 
pointed  without  a  word  to  the  palace  near.     We  understood  the  sullen  in- 


*  Mcfinfff'os— T19S  ^tfAopfumis  i]r  vwrov  ci  n9pos,     Meditat,  Mare,  Aw, 
t  The  "  Hone  of  Coostaotine/'  which  Rienzl  employed  as  a  fouotain  to  east 
forth  wine  from  its  nostrils  to  the  patriot  populace  on  his  installation,  was  this 
same  borse  of  M.  Aurelius,  then  standing  at  the  Lateran.    Dn  Cercean  reUina  the 
appellation  of  the  chronicler,  as  he  does  many  more  of  his  mistakes.    P.  134. 
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vitation,    and  followed  him  across  the  court.    The  Senator's  palace  was 
before  us.     We  now  came  to  the  details.     In  the  niche  below,  there  is  a 
porphyry  statue  of  Rome,  or  of  Minerva,  or  of  Bellona,  too  diminutive  for  the 
Republic  or  limpire,  large  enough  for  the  Patrimonio,  but  rendered  still  more 
Lilliputian  by  the  *'  Rivers*'  near.  These  gods  are  placed  here  to  enjoy  a  sort 
of  ialeness  with  dignity;  they  have  nothing  to  work  on  proportionate  to 
their  size ;  the  fountain  is  shared  between  them,  and  its  dribblinj^s  now  and 
then  seen  through  the  moss  and  wild  grass  near.    But  this  ipisproportion 
between  cause  and  effect  is  to  be  found  from  the  poetry  to  the  government; 
in  every  thing  Roman,  the  *'  dignus  vindice  nodus"  is  to  be  seen  no  where 
but  on  the  theatre.    The  staircase,  which  is  double,  would  be  handsome 
any  where,  but  we  do  not  look  even  for  handsome  staircases  on  the  Capitol. 
It  atones  by  breadth,  rather  than  solidity,  for  the  ilUassortment  of  the  con- 
gregation below.    Yet  the  intersection  of  brick  is  an  economy  of  labour 
rather  than  material,  in  this  marble  country,  not  very  honourable  to  the  in- 
dustry or  patriotism  of  the  modern  citizens.     Where  every  chapel  is  lavishly 
encrusted  with  the  rarest  specimens  of  ancient  marbles,  the  Capitol  alone  is 
clad  in  the  sobriety  and  common-place  of  dingy  brick.     From  the  balcony 
we  looked  down  on  the  brown  grass,  starting  up  between  the  travertine  and 
the  burning  pavement  of  the  court  below.     One  or  two  festivals— a  lounging 
visitor,  with  his  vasi  and  valet,  equipped  cap-a-pe  for  excursion  or  excavation 
— a  single  senator — a  casual  academy  to  praise  and  to  be  praised — a  tribunal 
from  time  to  time  open,  to — beggars,  where  all  justice  is  summary  and  ex- 
tempore :  such  are  ttie  only  personages  or  events  that  intrude  on  the  progress 
of  its  vegetation.    The  grass  crows  before  their  door,  and  'the  curse  which  a 
corrupt  nation  leaves  to  a  feeble  one,  as  its  legacy,  is  largely  and  fatally  ac- 
complished. 

We  had  now  entered  the  great  ball ;  it  is  a  mere  anti-gallery  to  nothing — a 
preface  without  a  work — a  house  without  a  single  room.  The  filth,  dustiness 
and  darkness — the  poverty  of  material  and  design — the  illusion  which  is  no* 
illusion,  of  stucco  porticos  and  distemper  colonnades,  expedients  which  the 
nobleman  sometimes  spends  on  the  decoration  of  his  servants'-hall,  are  here 
doled  out  with  a  solemn  face,  on  the  miserable  majesty  of  the  Roman  people, 
llie  Abhate,  for  the  first  time  since  our  acquaintance,  felt  his  admiration 
divided  between  the  past  and  present ;  and  whilst  descanting  largely  on  the 
(teese  and  Gauls,  and  attempting  to  allegorize  the  former,  by  a  reference  to 
Etruscan,  dropped  insensibly  into  a  panegyric  on  the  munificence  of  the 
Pope,  the  magnificence  of  the  Senator,*  the  liberality  of  the 'Academy,  and 
the  talent  of  me  Academicians,  recognized  by  all  Rome,  and  recommended 
to  all  posterity  in  the  last  distribution  of  prizes  within  the  same  sacrosanct 
precincts.  Whilst  he  was  speaking,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  another  part  of  the 
nail,  and  there  found  the  commentary.  The  mighty  diagram  S.  P.  Q.  R. 
theguider  of  legions,  and  the  sovereign  of  the  sovereigns  of  Rome,  inscribed 
transversely  on  a  Gothic  scutcheon,  preceded  by  a  Gothic  cross,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  shattered  ducal  coronet,  figured  grotesquely  over  the  dusty 

*  There  is  a  volamioous  quarto  on  the  Senatorship  of  Rome,  which,  to  aay  who 
can  eat  through  the  two  folios  of  the  Statuta  Urbis,  cannot  but  be  a  very  acceptable 
dessert.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  Scoatofsbip  was,  or  rather  what  it 
was  not.  Whilst  some,  with  Berengarius,  would  go  up  to  tlie  tenth  century,  and  the 
diploma  of  Otho,  others  bring  it  down  to  the  eleventh.  Then  come  by  the  grace 
of  God,  and  the  Emperor  (as  at  present)  the  revived  Prefect,  and  under  Innocent 
the  Third,  the  semblance  of  a  representative  government  in  the  fifty-six  Senators 
nominated  by  the  electors  of  the  Rioni :  the  thirteenth  century  simplified  the 
machine,  and  compressed  the  power  into  an  individual.  Besides  this,  we  have 
Consuls,  and  Tribunes  at  least  in  native,  Podestas  and  Bnoni  uomini  of  the  Italian 
republics,  Btmderesii)  captarii,  &c.  &c.  all  which  may  be  expressed  by  one  sentence 
— the  '*  Penes  me  sunt  consules  tui**of  Prederic,  of  which  the  constitution  of  Masse* 
na,  an<]l  the  protectorship  of  Napoleon,  are  only  modern  editions-  We  shall  return 
to  the  enquir)' later. 
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chain  of  the  Senator  and  the  Conservators.  Two  or  three  inexorable  old 
Roman  heads,  in  all  the  rigidity  and  hardihood  of  the  Republic,  but  iu 
plaster,  frowned  immediately  opposite ; — for  the  Consular  fasces,  there  were 
the  wands  of  the  servants  of  the  Roman  people,  and  for  their  Fasti,  whole 
yards  of  servile  inscription,  amongst  which  that  to  Pius  Vli.  was  loftily 
pre-eminent  for  its  length  and  devotion.*  I  turned  away,  and  asked  the 
keeper  what  more  was  there  to  see  ? — His  answer  was  in  itself  an  epitaph. 
"  This  is  all  :"— 

*<  laterrogeoos  le  Tibre> 
Lui  seal  a  bien  gout^ 
Sueur  de  peuple  libre, 
Crasse  d'oisivet^ — 
Fi  de  la  liberty, 
A  bas  la  liberty. 

*'  De  son  arbre  civique 
Que  noas  est-il  rent^  ? 
Un  baton  despotique. 
Sceptre  sans  majesty* — 
Fi  de  la  liberty, 
A  baa  la  liberty." 

The  Abbate,  who  was  still  occupied  in  reading  the  inscriptionsf  (though 
they  were  modem),  overhearing  my  question,  and  imagining  I  intended  pro- 
secuting my  researches  much  farther,  immediately  advanced,  listened  to  the 
bell  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  then  striking,  smiled,  and  presented  me  signi- 
ficantly his  watch.    I  understood  the  hint,  and,  feeling  tor  a  man  who  nses 

*  Tbe  present  festival  is  a  faint  shadow  of  tbe  Petrarchan  solemnities,  as  the 
Petrarchan  were  of  the  Capitoline  gaines  of  Domitian.  Domitiao  copied  from 
Greece,  not  Rome,  from  tbe  Pythian  and  Panathcnaic  ceremonies,  and  not  from 
the  Ludi  Capitolini  (instituted  with  quite  another  view)  of  Camillns.  The  moderns 
have  substituted  the  laurel  to  tbe  oak,  as  a  senator  to  the  senate.  Tbe  last  poetic 
coronation  took  place  in  the  person  of  an  Olimpia  Gorilla,  (a  nom  de  guerre)  who 
has  the  glCry  of  having  suggested  Corrinne,  and  to  whom  tbe  whole  Arcadia  have 
not  yet  furnished  a  successor. 

1*  These  inscriptions  form  a  voluminous  history  on  marble  of  tbe  present  edifice 
and  its  glories.  There  is  one  to  Paul  111.  decreeing  a  '*  statue"  in  the  Capitol  for 
his  **  having  encreased  and  adorned  the  city  by  the  erection  of  new  houses,"  &c. 
The  date  is  1543,  forty- seven  years  before  the  decree  which  declared  infamous,  and 
incapable  of  holding  any  public  office^  the  proposer  of  sach  honours. — Leli  Fita 
Sifto  V.  t.  iii.  The  Curatores  Viarum  are  tbe  dedicators.  Gregory  XII.  is  com- 
plimented by  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  with  a  sketch  of  his  pontificate.  A  triumphal  arch  is 
promised  by  tbe  same  *'  Republic"  to  tbe  **  Roman"  Innocent  XIII.  Benedict 
XIV.  is  thanked  for  having  made  judicious  arrangements  for  the  security  and  con- 
venienee  of  the  treasury  archives.  Pius  VI.,  for  having  refused  "  a  brazen  btatue 
offered  him  by  the  Roman  people,"  (had  they  repealed  their  law  uf  1590?)  is 
lauded  as  a  prince  of  singular  modesty  !  But  the  inscription  to  Piua  VII.  placed 
there  by  tbe  late  Marchese  Patrizi,  is  worthy  of  the  pen,  and  practice  of  a  courtier 
of  tbe  Porphyrogeniti  of  Constantinople.    It  begins  i 

«•  Pio  VI 1.  Pont.  Max.  Patri  Patrue 
Forti.  Magno."  See. 
and  goes  on  in  a  strain  in. which  the  real  merits  are  lost  in  the  adulation,  for 
thirty-nine  lines.  It  was  erected  in  1.815,  "  ad  augendam  fastorum  Capitolii 
majestatem  ac  celebritatem,"  embraces  bia  whole  reign,  praises  his  friends,  abuses 
his  enemies,  and  stands  nearly  in  the  place  formerly  occupied  by  the  portrait  of 
Napoleon,  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Power.  This  was  done  when  the  people 
were  crying  out  for  bread  and  employment ;  hut  the  labour  was  a  labour  of  love« 
it  was  dedicated  to  his  *'  benefactor"  by  the  senator  of  the  city,  *'  Pontificio  solio 
adsistens"  (a  strange  clinging  to  the  shadow,  when  the  substance  was  lost),  and 
the  people  were  not  called  on  for  either  the  flattery  or  tbe  contribution.  So  far 
the  people  are  to  be  congratulated  ;  but  for  the  senator — "  Hie  homo  solide  lyco- 
phanta  est." 
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al  live,  diaefl  at  one,  eats  jio  breakfasi,  atid  was  ttill  fasting,  eopseplod 
to  break  up  my  arratigeittenU  for  the  present,  and  reserve  the  remam* 
der  of  the  CapitoHne  for  another  moming.  *'  Hunger  will  not  obey  the  im- 
mortals themselves/'  says  a  moral  poet,  atid  Jupiter  could  not  govern  the 
world  without  his  Epulones.  ''  Even  antiquaries  must  dine,"  observed  the 
Abbate;  and  happy  the  antiquaries,  who  like  lie  and  Nibbv,  he  seemed  to 
add,  can  command,  whenever  a  good  appetite  may  prompt  them,  something 
more  substantial  than  an  ancient  dinner.  His  head  fell  for  a  few  moments  ; 
he  remained  silent ;  1  followed  him  slowly  out,  ruminating  upon  both  sides 
of  the  medal :  *'  the  servant  of  the  people"  closed  the  door  after  us,  took  bis 
mancia,  and  returned  to  his  sleep  and  sunt^hine.  The  Abbate  got  into  his 
caritelle  with  a  sort  of  sigh,  which  was  soon  smothered  by  a  doubt  on  the 
veracity  of  Livy ;  and  we  were  already  in  the  middle  of  a  dissertation,  which 
Guatani  himself  need  not  have  despised^  when  we  arrived  at  his  lodgings 
in  the  Strada  Giulia. 
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T/iird  ConrersatioH, 

N began  by  saying,  '*  You  don't  niach  like  Sir  Joshuat  I  know  i 

but  I  think  that  is  one  of  your  prejudices.  If  I  was  to  compare  him 
witli  Vandyke  and  Titian,  I  should  say  that  Vandyke's  portraits  are 
like  pictures  (very  perfect  ones,  no  doubt)^  Sir  Joshua's  like  the  reflec- 
tion In  a  looking-glass,  and  Titian's  like  the  real  people.  There  is  an 
atmosphere  of  light  and  shade  about  Sir  Joshua's,  which  neither  of  the 
others  have  in  the  same  degree,  together  with  a  vagueness,  which  givea 
them  a  visionary  and  romantic  character,  and  makes  them  seem  like 
dreams  or  vivid  recollections  of  persons  we  have  seen.  I  never  could 
mistake  Vandyke's  for  any  thing  hut  pictures,  and  I  go  up  to  them  to 
examine  them  as  such:  when  I  see  a  fine  Sir  Joshua,  I  can  neither  sup- 
pose it  to  be  a  mere  picture,  nor  a  man  ;  and  I  almost  involuntarily  turn 
back  to  ascertain  if  it  is  not  some  one  behind  me  reflected  in  the  glass: 
when  I  see  a  Titian^  I  am  riveted  to  it,  and  I  can  no  more  take  my 
eye  off  from  it,  than  if  it  were  the  very  individual  in  the  room« — 
That,"  he  said,  '*  is,  I  think,  peculiar  to  .Titian,  that  you  teel  on  your 
good  behaviour  in  the  presence  of  his  keen-looking  heads,  as  if  you 
were  before  company."  I  mentioned  that  I  thought  Sir  Joshua  more 
like  Rembrandt  than  like  either  Titian  or  Vandyke  :  he  enveloped  ob- 
jects in  the  same  brilliant  haze  of  a  previous  mental  conceptioo." — 
"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  ^*  but  though  Sir  Joshua  borrowed  a  great  deal,  he 
drew  largely  from  himself;  or  rather,  it  was  a  strong  and  pectdiar  feel- 
ing of  nature  working  in  him,  and  forcing  its  way  out  in  spite  of  all 
impediments,  and  thaJ  made  whatever  he  touched  his  own.  In  spite 
of  his  deficiency  in  drawing,  and  his  want  of  academic  rules  and  proper 
education,  you  see  this  breaking  out  Vke  a  devil  in  all  his  works.  It  is 
this  that  has  stamped  him.  There  is  a  charm  in  his  portraits,  a 
mingled  softness  and  force,  a  graspiog  at  the  end  with  nothing  harsh 
or  unpleasant  in  the  means,  that  you  will  find  no  where  else.  He  may 
go  out  of  fashion  for  a  timcj  but  you  must  come  back  to  him  again, 
while  a  thousand  imitators  and  academic  triflers  are  forgotten.  This 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  real  ganiM.  The  aame  things  however^ 
made  him  a  very  bad  master.  He  Knew,  notlnng  of  rules  which  are 
alone  to  be  taught ;  and  he  could  not  communicate  his  instinctive  fed-* 
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11^  of  beauty  or  character  to  otliers.     I  learned  nothiog  from  hiai» 
while  I  was  with  him ;  aad  none  of  his  scholars  (if  I  may  except  my- 
self) ever  made  any  figure  ac  all.    He  only  gave  ui  his  pictures  to 
copy.    Sir  Joshua  undoubtedly  got  his  first  ideas  of  the  art  from 
Gandy,  though  he  lost  them  unider  Hudson ;  but  he  easily  recovered 
them  afterwards.     That  is  a  picture  of  Gaudy's  there  (pointing  to  a 
portrait  of  a  little  girl.)     If  you  look  into  it,  you  will  find  the  same 
broken  sur&oe,  and  varying  outline,  that  was  so  marked  a  character- 
istic of  Sir  Joshua.     Tbiere  was  nothing  he  hated  so  much  as  a  distinct 
outline,  as  you  see  it  in  Mengs  and  the  French  school.     Indeed  he  ran 
into  the  opposite  extreme ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  great  beauties  of  art  to 
show  it  waving  and  retiring,  now  losing  and  then  recovering  itself 
again,  as  it  always  does  in  nature,  without  any  of  that  stiff,  edgy  ap- 
pearance, which  only  |>edants  affect  or  admire.    Gandy  was  never  out 
of  Devonshire :  but  his  portraits  are  common  there.     His  father  was 
patronized  by  the  Duke  of  Orroond,  and  one  reason  why  the  son  never 
came  out  of  bis  native  county  was,  that  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  was 
implicated  in   the  rebellion   to  restore  the   Pretender  in   1715,  he 
affected  to  be  thought  too  deep  in  his  Grace's  confidence,  and  a  person 
of  too  much  consequence,  to  venture  up  to  London,  so  that  he  chose  to 
remain  in  a  voluntary  exile." — I  asked  N-^«  if  he  remembered  the 
name  of  Stringer  at  the  Academy,  when  he  first  came  up  to  town.     He 
said  he  did,  and  that  he  drew  very  well,  and  once  put  the  figure  ibr 
him  in  a  better  position  to  catch  the  foreshortening.     He  inquired  if  I 
knew  any  thing  about  him,  and  I  said  I  had  once  vainly  tried  to  copy 
a  head  of  a  youth  by  him  admirably  drawn  and  coloured,  and  in  which 
he  had  attempted  to  give  the  effect  of  double  vision  by  a  second  out- 
line accompanying  the  contour  of  the  fiice  and  features.     Though  the 
design  might  not  be  in  good  taste,  it  was  executed  in  a  way  that  made 
it  next  to  impossible  to  imitate.     I  called  on  him  afterwards  at  his 
house  at  Knntsford,  where  I  saw  some  spirited  comic  sketches  in  an 
unfinished  state,  and  a  capital  Cignani.     All  his  love  and  skill  in  art 
had,  I  found,  been  sacrificed  to  his  delight  in  Cheshire  ale,  and  the  com- 
pany of  country-squires.     Tom  Kershaw,  of  Manchester,  used  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  have  been  Dan  Stringer  than  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds 
at  twenty  years  of  age.     Kershaw,  like  other  North-country  critics, 
thought  more  of  the  executive  power  than  of  the  tesihetical  faculty ; 
forgetting  that  it  signifies  comparatively  litde  how  well  you  execute 
a  &ng,  if  it  u  not  worth  executing. 

I  am  sometimes  thought  cold  and  cynical  myself;  but  I  hope  it  is  not 
from  any  such  overweening  opinion  of  myself.  I  remember  once 
going  with  Wilkie  to  Angerstein  s,  and  because  I  stood  looking  and  said 
nothing,  he  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  said,  **  I  suppose  you  are  too  much 
occupied  with  admiring,  to  give  me  your  opinion  ?"  And  I  answered 
hastily,  "  No,  indeed !  I  was  saying  to  myself,  '  And  is  this  all  that  the 
art  can  do  V  "  But  this  was  not,  I  am  sure,  an  expression  of  triumph, 
but  of  mortification,  at  the  defects  which  I  could  not  help  observing 
even  in  the  most  accompHAed  works.  I  knew  they  were  the  best,  but 
I  could  have  wished  them  to  be  a  hundred  times  finer  than  they  were ! 

N then  talked  of  his  own  journey  to  Rome,  of  the  beauty 

of  the  cUmate,  of  the  manners  of  die  people,  of  the  imposing  effect 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  of  ito  favourableness  to  3ie  fine 
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arts,  of  the  churches   full  of  pictures,  of  the  manner  in  which   he 
passed  his  time,  studying  and  looking  into  all  the  rooms  in  the  Vati- 
can :  he  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Italy,  and  no  wish  to  leave  it.     '*  Gra- 
cious and  sweet  was  all  he  saw  in  her!"     As  he  talked,  he  looked  as 
if  he  saw  the  diflferent  objects  pass  before  him,  and  his  eye  glittered 
with  familiar  recollections.     He  said,  Raphael  did  not  scorn  to  lookout 
of  himself  or  to  be  beholden  toothers.     He  took  wholie  figures  from 
Masaccio  to  enrich  his  designs,  because  all  he  wanted  was  to  advance 
the  art  and  ennoble  human  nature.     After  he  saw  Michael  Angelo,  he 
improved  in  freedom  and  breadth,  and  if  he  had  lived  to  see  Titian, 
he  would  have  done  all  he  could  to  avail  himself  of  his  colouring.     All 
his  works  are  an  effusion  of  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  his  own  cha- 
racter.    He  did  not  know  how  to  make  a  picture;  bat  for  the  conduct 
of  the  fable  and  the  dev^opement  of  passion  and  feeling  (noble  but  full 
of  tenderness)  there  is  nobody  like  him.    This  is  why  Hogarth  can  never 
come  into  the  lists.     He  does  not  lift  us  above  ourselves :  our  curiosity 
may  be  gratified  by  seeing  what  men  are,  but  our  pride  is  soothed  by 
seeing  them  made  better.     Why  else  is  Milton  preferred  to  Hudibras, 
but  because  the  one  aggrandises  our  notions  of  human  nature,  and  the 
other  degrades  it?     Who  will  make  any  comparison  between  a  Madona 
of  Raphael,  and  a  drunken  prostitute  by  Hogarth  ?     Do  we  not  feel 
more  respect  for  an  inspired  Apostle  than  for  a  blackguard  in  the 
streets  ?     Raphael  points  out  the  highest  perfection  of  which  the  human 
form  and  faculties  are  capable,  and  Hogarth  their  lowest  degradation 
or  most  wretched  perversion.     Look  at  his  attefaipts  to  paint  the  good 
or  beautiful,  and  you  see  how  faint  the  impressions  of  these  were  in  his 
mind.     Yet  these  are  what  every  one  must  wish  to  cherish  in  his  own 
bosom,  and  must  be  most  beholden  for  to  those  who  lend  him  the  power- 
ful assistance  of  their  unrivalled  conceptions  of  true  grandeur  and  beauty. 
Sir  Joshua  strove  to  do  this  in  his  portraits,  and  this  it  was  that  raised 
him  in  public  estimation ;  for  we  all  wish  to  get  rid  of  defects  and 
peculiarities  as  much  as  we  can.     He  then  said  of  Michael  Angelo,  he 
did  not  wonder  at  the  fame  he  had  acquired.     You  are  to  consider  the 
state  of  the  art  before  his  time,  and  that  he  burst  through  the  mean  and 
little  manner  even  of  such  men  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  and  Pietro  Peru- 
gino,  and  through  the  trammels  that  confined  them,  and  gave  all  at  once 
a  gigantic  breadth  and  expansion  that  had  never  been  seen  before,  so 
that  the  world  were  struck  with  it  as  with  a  display  of  almost  superna- 
tural power,  and  have  never  ceased  to  admire  since.     We  are  not  to 
compare  it  with  the  examples  of  art  that  have  followed  since,  and  that 
woidd  never  have  existed  but  for  him,  but  with  those  that  preceded  it.  , 
He  found  fiiult  with  the  figure  of  the  flying  monk  in  the  St  Peter  Mar- 
tyr, eajlutten/  and  theatrical,  but  agreed  with  me  in  admiring  this  pic-» 
ture,  and  in  my  fondness  for  Titian  in  general.     He  mentioned  his 
going  with  Prince  Hoareand  Day  to  take  leave  of  some  fine  portraits 
of  Titian's  that  hung  in  a  dark  corner  of  a  Gallery  at  Naples,  and  as 
Day  looked  at  them  for  the  last  time  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  he  said, 
"Ah!  he  was  a  fine  old  mouserl" — I  said  I  had  repeated  this  expres- 
sion (which  I  had  heard  him  allude  to  before)  somewhere  in  writing, 

and  was  surprised  that  people  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  it.     N 

said,  Why  that  is  exactly  what  I  should  have  thought.     There  is  the 
difference  between  writing  and  speaking.    In  writing,  you  address  the 
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average  quantity  of  seoae  as  inbxrwign  in  th^  wprld ;  i/^  speakij^g,  you 
pick  your  audience,  or  at  least  luipw  wb^t  ^ey  ^e  prepaxied  ibr,  or 
previoualy  explain  what  you  think  necesaAiy-  Yput  understand  the  e^i> 
prtession  because  you  have  seen  a  grecit  number  of  Titi^*s  pictures, 
and  know  tliat  cat*like,  watclifuU  penetr^^Jt^ig  IfHjik  he  give^  to  all  hia 
faces,  which  nothing  else  exprqsaes,  perhaps,  so  well  s^  the  phrftse  Day 
made  use  of:  but  the  world  in  gepeml  knpvir  nothing  ^of  Uus ;  all  they 
know  or  believe  is,  that  Titian  is  a  great  painter  }ike  Raphael,  of  fiuy 
other  famous  peraon.  Suppose  .any  one  9^as.  to  .^11  ypU;  Raphael  was. 
a  fine  old  mouser :  would  yoja  not  laugh  at  this  ^  ^b^Uf d  ?  and  yet  ^he 
other  is  equally  nonsense  or  incompr^Uensibli^  Uf  Uierp.  No,  there  is 
a  limit,  a  conversational  licence  whicih  ypu  cani>pt  carry  into  writing* 
This  is  one  difficulty  I  have  in  writing :  I  do  ppt  know  th^  point  of 
familiauty  at  which  I  an:i  to  stop ;  and. yet  I  Wlie^^'e  I  )iave  idqas,  and 
you  say  1  know  how  to  express  myself  in  talkipg/' 

I  inquired  if  he  rememl«ered  much,  of  Johuaon,  Burke,  an4  that  set  21 
He  said,  **  Yea,  a  good  deal,  as  he  had  often  seen  them.     Burke  came 

into  ^ir  Joshua's  painting-room  one  day,  when  N ,  who  was  then  ^ 

young  man,  was  sitting  for  one  of  the  children  in  Count  Ugqlino.  (It 
ia  the  one  in  profile  with  jthe  hand  to  the  face,)  He  was  in^rpduced  ^ 
a  pupil  of  Sir  Joshua's,  and,  on  hi9  looking  up»  Mr.  Burke  ifaid, '  Tiien 

I  see  that  Mr.  N is  not  only  an  artist,  but  has  a  head  jthat  would 

do  for  Titian  to  paint.' — Goldsmith  and  Burke  had  often  violent  dis<> 
putcs  about  politics;  the  one  being  a  staunch  Tory,  apd  x\^  othen 
at  tliat  time  a  Whig  and  outrageoos  .anti-poi^rtier.  -One  day  he  came 
into  the  room,  when  Goldamith  wa^  there,  full  of  ire  and  abifse  against 
the  late  king,  and  went  on  in  such  a  torrent  of  the  mos^  unqualified 
invective  that  Goldsmith  threatened  to  leave  the  ro9m.  The  other, 
however,  persisted,,  and  Goldsmith  went  out,  unable  to  bear  it  any 
longer.  So  much  for  Mr.  Burke's  pretended  consistency  fu^  uniform 
loyalty !  When  N'>  first  came  to  Sir  Joshua,  he  wished  very  much 
to  see  Goldsmith ;  uid  one  day  8ir  Joshua,  on  introducing  him, 
askied  why  he  had  been  so  anxious  tp  see  him  ?  '  Because,'  said 
N-i  t'>,  *  he  is. a  notable*  man.'  This  ^xprespipn  notable,  in  its  ordi? 
nary  sense,  was  so  contrary  to  Goldsmith's  character,  that  they  botli 
burst  out  a-laughing  very  heartily.  Qtoldsmi^h  wfis  two  thousand  poundi^ 
in  debt  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  was  hastened  by  his  chagrin 
and  distressed  circumstances ;  and  when  *^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer"  was 
performed,  he  was  so  phoked  all  dinner-time  that  he  could  not  swallow 
a  mouthful.  A  party  went  from  Sir  Joahua's  .to  support  it.  The 
pr^ent  title  was  not  fixed  upon  till  that  roori}iug«  ^--^ —  ^^nt  with 
Ralph,  Sir  Joshua's  man,  into  the  gallery,  to  scie  bow  i(  went  off  j  and 
after  the  second  act,  there  was  no  doubt  of  its  suceesf."  N — ^  says, 
people  had  a  great  idea  of  the  literary  parties  at  Sir  Joshua's.  He 
once  asked  Lord  Boringdon  to  dine  witii  ,Sit  Joshua  apd  the  rest;  but 
though  a  man  of  rank  and  also  of  good  information,  he  seemed  as 
much  alarmed  at  the  idea  aa  if  you  had  tried  to  force  him  into  one  of 
the  cages  at  Exeter- Change.  N-r-.^-*  remarked  that  he  jthought  peo- 
ple of  talents  had  their  full  sliare  of  admif^ticA*     He  had  seen  young 
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hidies  of  quality,  Lady  Marys  and  Lady  Dorothys,  peepiii|;  ii 
room  where  Mrs.  Siddons  was  sitting,  with  all  the  same  tinmity  and 
curiosity  as  if  it  were  some  preternatural  being — I  am  sure  more  than 
if  it  had  been  the  queen.  He  then  made  some  observations  on  the 
respect  paid  to  rank,  and  said,  '*  However  ridiculous  it  might  seem^  it 
was  no  more  than  the  natural  expression  of  the  highest  respect  in  oUier 
cases.  For  instance,  as  to  that  of  bowing  out  of  the  king's  presence 
backwards,  would  you  not  do  the  same  if  you  were  introduced  to  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  first  time?  You  would  contrive  not  to  turn  your  back 
upon  him,  till  you  were  out  of  the  room."  He  said,  '^  You  violent 
politicians  make  more  rout  about  royalty  than  it  is  worth :  it  is  only  tlie 
highest  place,  and  somebody  must  fill  it,  no  matter  who :  neither  do 
the  persons  themselves  think  so  much  of  it  as  you  do.  They  are  glad 
to  get  into  privacy  as  much  as  they  can.  Nor  is  it  a  sinecure.  The 
late  King  (I  have  been  told)  used  often  to  have  to  sign  his  name  to 
papers,  and  do  nothing  else  for  three  hours  together,  till  his  fingers 
fairly  ached,  and  then  he  would  take  a  walk  in  the  garden,  and  come 
in  to  repeat  the  same  drudgery  for  three  hours  more.  So,  when  they 
told  Louis  XV.  that  if  he  went  on  with  his  extravagance  he  would 
bring  about  a  Revolution,  and  be  sent  over  to  England  with  a  pension, 
he  merely  asked,  *  Do  you  think  the  pension  would  be  a  pretty  good 
one?'"  He  noticed  the  Memoirs  of  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  praised 
them  for  their  extreme  vivacity  and  great  insight  into  huaun  nataie. 
Once  when  the  mob  had  besieged  the  palace,  and  the  Cardinal  was 
obliged  to  go  and  appease  them,  a  brick-bat  was  flung  at  him  and 
knocked  him  down,  and  one  of  the  assailants  presenting  a  bayonet  at 
his  throat,  he  suddenly  called  out,  "  Oh,  you  wretch !  if  your  father 
could  have  seen  you  in  this  barbarous  action,  what  would  he  have 
said  ?*'    The  man  immediately  withdrew,  though,  says  the  Cardinal, 

"  I  knew  no  more  of  his  father  than  the  babe  unborn."     N then 

adverted  to  the  talent  of  players  for  drollery  and  sudden  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients, and  said  that  by  living  in  an  element  of  comic  invention,  they 
imbibed  a  portion  of  it.  He  repeated  that  jest  of  Reynolds,  who  filled 
up  the  blanks  in  9  militia  paper  that  was  sent  him  with  the  description, 
"  Old,  lame,  and  a  coward ;"  and  another  story  told  of  Matthews, 
the  comedian,  who  being  left  in  a  room  with  an  old  gentleman  and  a 
little  child,  and  the  former  putting  the  question  to  it,  *'  Well,  my  dear, 
which  do  you  like  best,  the  dog  or  the  cat  ?"  by  exercising  his  powers 
of  ventriloquism,  made  the  child  seem  to  answer,  "  I  don't  care  a  damn 
for  either," — to  the  utter  confusion  of  the  old  gentleman,  who  imme« 
diately  took  the  father  to  task  for  bringing  up  his  son  in  such  profane- 
ness  and  total  want  of  common  humanity. 

He  then  returned  to  the  question  of  the  inconsistent  and  unreason- 
able expectations  of  mankind  as  to  their  success  in  different  pursuits, 
and  answered  the  common  complaint,  "  What  a  shame  it  was  that 
Milton  only  got  thirteen  pounds  nine  shillings  and  sixpence  by  '  Para- 
dise Lost.'"  He  said,  "  Not  at  all ;  he  did  not  write  it  to  get  money,  he 
had  gained  what  he  proposed  by  writing  it,  not  thirteen  pounds  nine 
shillings  and.  sixpence,  but  an  immortal  reputation.  When  Dr.  Johnson 
was  asked  why  he  was  not  invited  out  to  dine  as  Garrick  was,  he  answered 
as  if  it  was  a  triumph  to  him,  '  Because  great  lords  and  ladies  don't  like  to 
have  their  mouths  stopped!'     But  who  does  like  to  have  their  mouths 
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stopped'?  Did  he,  more  than  others  ?  People  like  to  be  amused  ia 
general ;  but  they  did  not  give  him  the  less  credit  for  wisdom,  and  a 
capacity  to  instruct  diem  by  his  writings.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been 
said,  that  the  King  only  sought  one  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson ; 
whereas,  if  he  had  been  a  bufibon  or  a  sycophant,  he  would  have  asked 
for  more.  No,  there  was  nothing  to  complain  of:  it  was  a  compliment 
paid  by  rank  to  letters,  and  once  was  enough.  The  King  was  more 
afraid  of  this  interview  than  Dr.  Johnson  was;  and  went  to  it  as  a 
vchoolboy  to  his  task.  But  he  did  not  want  to  have  this  trial  repeated 
every  day,  nor  was  it  necessary.  .  The  very  jealousy  of  his  self-love 
narked  hb  respect :  and  if  he  had  thought  less  of  Dr.  Johnson,  he 
would  have  been  more  willing  to  risk  the  encounter.  They  had  each 
their  place  to  fill,  and  would  best  preserve  their  self-respect,  and  per- 
haps their  respect  for  each  other,  by  remaining  in  their  proper  sphere. 
So  they  make  an  outcry  about  the  Prince  leaving  Sheridan  to  die  in 
absolute  want.  He  had  left  him  long  before :  was  he  to  send  every 
day  to  know  if  he  was  dying  ?  These  diings  cannot  be  helped,  widiout 
exacting  too  much  of  human  nature."  I  agreed  to  this  view  of  the 
subject,  and  said, — "  I  did  not  see  why  literary  people  should  repine 
if  they  met  with  their  deserts  in  their  own  way,  without  expecting  to 
get  rich  ;  hot  that  they  often  got  nothing  for  their  pains  but  unmerited 
abuse  and  party  obloquy." — "  Oh,  it  is  not  party  spite,"  said  he,  '^but 
the  envy  of  human  nature.  Do  you  think  to  distinguish  yourself  with 
impunity  ?  T^o  you  imagine  that  your  superiority  will  be  delightful  to 
others  ?  Or  that  they  will  not  strive  all  they  can,  and  to  the  last  mo- 
ment, to  pull  you  down  ?  I  remember  myself  once  saying  to  Opie, 
how  hard  it  was  upon  a  poor  author  or  player  to  be  hunted  down  for 
not  succeeding  in  an  innocent  and  laudable  attempt,  just  as  if  they  had 
committed  some  heinous  crime  i  And  he  said,—'  They  have  com- 
mitted Uie  greatest  crime  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  that  of  pretending  to 
a  superiority  over  them  V  Do  you  think  that  party  abuse,  and  the 
running  down  particular  authors,  is  any  thing  new?  Look  at  the 
manner  in  which  Pope  and  Dry  den  were  assailed  by  a  set  of  reptiles. 
Do  you  believe  the  John  Bull  and  Blackwood  had  not  their  prototypes 
in  the  party-publications  of  that  day?  Depend  upon  it,  what  you 
take  for  political  cabal  and  hostility  is  (nine  parts  in  ten)  private 
pique  and  malice  oozing  through  those  authorized  channels." 

We  now  got  into  a  dispute  about  nicknames ;  and  H — me  coming 
in  and  sitting  down  at  my  elbow,  my  old  pugnacious  habit. seemed  to 
return  upon  me.  N contended,  that  they  had  always  an  appro- 
priate meaning :  and  I  said, — '*  Their  whole  force  consisted  in  their 
having  absolutely  none  but  the  most  vague  and  general." — "  Why," 

said  N ,  *'  did  my  father  give  me  the  name  of  *  Fat  Jack,'  but 

because  I  was  lean?"  He  gave  an  instance  which  I  thought  made 
against  himself,  of  a  man  at  Plymouth,  a  baker  by  profession,  who  had 
got  the  name  of  Tiddydoll— he  could  not  tell  how.  "  Then,"  said  I, 
"  it  was  a  name  without  any  sense  or  meaning." — '*  Be  that  as  it  may," 

said  N ,  '*  it  almost  drove  him  mad.     The  boys  called  af^er  him 

in  the  street,  besieged  his  shop- windows  ;  even  the  soldiers  took  it  up, 
and  marched  to  parade,  beating  time  with  their  feet,  and  repeating, 
Tiddydoll,  Tiddydoll,  as  they  passed  by  his  door.  He  Hew  out  upon 
them  at  the  sound,  with  inextinguishable  fury»  and  was  knocked  down 
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and  rolled  in  the  kennel,  and  got  up  in  an  agony  of  rage  and  shame, 
hia  white  clothes  covered  all  over  with  mud.  A  gentleman,  a  phy- 
sician in  the  neighbourhood,  one  day  called  him  in  and  remonstrated 
mth  him  on  the  subject*  He  advised  him  to  take  no  notice-  of  his 
persecutors.  '  What/ h^  said,  'does  it  signify?  Suppose  they  were 
to  call  me  TiddydoU  ?'-*-'  There,'  said  the  man,  <  you  called  me  so 
yourself;  you  only  sent  for  me  in  to  insult  me !'  and,  after  heaping  every 
epithet  of  abuse  upon  him,  flew  put  of  the  house  in  the  moat  ungovern- 
able passion."  I  told  N— —  this  was  just  the  thing  I  meant.  Even 
if  a  name  had  confessedly  no  meaning,  by  applying  it  constantly,  and  by 
way  of  excellence  to  another,  it  seemed  as  if  he  must  be  an  abstraction 
of  insignificance :  whereas,  if  it  pointed  to  any  positive  defect,  or  spe- 
cific charge,  it  was  at  least  limited  to  the  one,  and  you  stood  a  chance 
pf  repelling  the  other*  The  virtue  of  a  nickname  consisted  in  its  being 
indefinable  and  baffling  all  proof  or  reply.  When  H^-»me  was  gone, 
N  extolled  his  profideney  in  Hebrew,  which  astonished  me  not  a 
little,  as  I  had  never  heard  of  it.  I  said,  he  was  a  very  excellent  man, 
and  a  good  specimen  of  the  old  Presbyterian  character,  who  had  more 
of  the  idea  of  an  attachment  to  principle,  and  less  of  an  obedience  to 
fashion  or  convenience,  from  their  education  and  tenets,  than  any  odiev 
class  of  peofrfe.  N  ■■  ■  assented  to  this  statement,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  H — ^me  was  certainly  a  very  good  man,  and  had  no  faolt 
but  that  of  not  being  fat. 


DEVOTION. 


**       ■    ■   Hoir  poor  Religion's  pride. 

In  all  the  pomp  of  method,  sad  of  srt^ 
When  men  diaplay  to  oongregationt  wide 

Devotion's  every  grave,  except  the  heart  /*' — Burks. 

On  the  breath  of  evening  comes  the  hymn» 

The  hjmn  of  the  vesper  hour. 
Floating  tranquilly  through  the  twilight  dim. 

With  the  fragrance  of  tiie  flower ; 
And  many  thoughts  with  the  wild  notes  fleet 

Of  many  a  parted  year ; 
And  recollections  sad  and  sweet 
Arise  and  disappear. 


There  is  magic  ^reat  in  that  hieh-arch'd  piU 

In  the  long  aisles  dark  and  chill. 
When  the  full  tones  hang  on  the  vaults  awhile. 

Like  light  on  a  sunny  hill. 
And  the  organ's  swell  with  a  thrilling  sound 

Makes  the  cluster'd  columns  shake. 
And  the  pavement  graven  with  names  renown'd^ 

And  the  buried  seem  to  wake. 

Then  the  deep  bell  tolling  overhead 

A  note  from  a  loftier  clime. 
Seems  to  come  as  a  voice  from  the  mighty  dead 

That  woukl  mingle  with  present  time ; 
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And  the  full  soul  borne  from  the  earth  away 

Hath  forgotten  its  crimes  and  ill« 
And  expatiates  as  though  no  house  of  clay 

PrisonM  its  boundless  will. 

And  the  fullrrobed  dioir  in  their  garb  of  white. 

The  fancy  mav  wildly  dream. 
Are  spirits  that  bask  in  unmoral  light 

From  Heaven's  own  quenchless  beam. 
While  their  lips  in  their  adoration's  tone 

Chant  the  holy  song  and  prayer— 
Oh  who  would  think  that  ttie  lip  alone 

Tenders  HeaTen  its  worship  there ! 

Religion's  pomp  is  the  ffraea  of  art, 

She  dweUs  not  in  wails  of  stone. 
But  flies  afar  from  the  hollow  heart 

That  worships  in  form  alone : 
Let  the  notes  be  grand,  and  the  forms  profuund, 

£ven  kings  may  consecrate. 
She  scorns  the  purple  pomp  and  the  ground 

Wiiere  no  heart-offerings  wait. 

Thrn  are  me  the  temple  of  air  and  sky, 

With  man's  purple  pomp  foigot. 
Where  the  soul  springs  upward  exult ingly» 

And  the  trick  of  art  is  not ; 
By  the  craggy  rock  on  the  sea-beat  shore, 

To  the  music  of  the  wave. 
Or  nigh  by  the  rapid  torrent's  roar 

Where  tall  pines  darkly  wave. 

Where  Niagara  pours  his  watery  worid 

In  his  black  unplumb'd  abvss. 
More  loud  than  a  thousand  tnunders  hurlM— - 

Where  God's  great  image  is ; 
Or  where  the  untrodden  Andes  rise, — 

Where  raging;  Hecia  burns, 
Or  the  Obi  under  Siberian  skies 

Thaws  from  his  frosen  urns. 

Or  at  home  bv  the  smiling  green-wood  side, 

My  music  tne  dasrhina  stream. 
The  wild  winds  that  hollow  by  me  ride. 

Whispering  the  holy  name ; 
And  creation  all  worshipping  around 

In  harmony  of  praise. 
With  cheerful  heart  and  with  sight  and  sound. 

Him  of  eternal  days. 
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A  Tak. 

The  course  of  expense  pursued  by  the  Collector,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  could  not  be  systematically  pursued  without  ensbarrassing  the 
party  concerned,  whose  income,  although  handsome,  was  by  no  meant 
sufficient  to  meet  the  constant  demands  made  upon  it.  Thus  Gcoige  soop 
found  himself  becoming  involved:  but,  so  far  from  being  induced  thereby  to 
retract  his  expenditure^  he  daily  grew  more  and  more  enamoured  of  dress^ 
company*  and  splendour.  He  proceeded  with  borrowed  money  ;  and  when 
the  lender  grew  clamorous  for  repayment,  there  is  too  little  doubt  that  he 
hesitated  not  at  using  any  means  to  procure  a  longer  respite  from  exposure. 

While  matters  were  soing  on  in  this  feverish  way,  George's  guilty  partner, 
after  threading  almost  m  the  intricate  and  thorny  paths  of  vice,  paid  tne  debt 
of  Nature,  dymg  prematurely  and  noblest ;  and  on  the  circumstance  reaching 
the  Collector's  ear,  it  struck  him  that  it  would  be  an  advisable  step  to  marry 
again.  He  had  been  awakened,  and  rudely  awakened,  from  his  long  dream 
of  folly  :-*but  alas,  too  latel  His  mind  and  taste  had  become  corrupted — 
his  good  principles  subdued — ^his  bad  habits  fixed.  He  saw  the  dark  gulf, 
towards  the  brink  of  which  his  evil  genius  seemed  to  be  hurrying  him,  and 
shuddered  at  its  depth  and  dreaiy  aspect.  But  how  to  avoid  the  precipice  t 
Scandalous  surmises  were  already  afloat ;  and  were  he  to  shut  the  doors  of 
his  hospitable  mansion,  their  truth  would  be  immediately  inferred. 

At  the  house  of  a  neighbour,  my  friend  first  beheld  Charlotte.  Though 
neither  beautiful  nor  highly  accomplished,  she  profited  much  by  comparison 
with  others  immediately  about  her ;  and  possessing  the  charms  of  youth  and 
amiability,  soon  made  a  com^uest  of  George's  heart.  In  ruminating  on 
means  to  keep  up  the  false  appearances  which  be  had  instituted,  it  occurrol 
to  him,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  that  it  would  be  eligible  to  marry  this 
young  lady^  as  his  creditors,  as  well  as  others,  might  be  led,  by  stories  artfully 
circulated,  to  believe  that  the  union  would  have  a  beneficial  influence  on  his 
circumstances. 

Such  was  the  scheme  by  which  he  hoped,  for  the  present  at  all  events — 
and  guilt  seldom  looks  to  the  future — to  rise  above  his  difficulties;  and 
to  the  fulfilment  of  this  scheme  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacrifice  an  inno* 
cent  female,  whom  he  affected  to  love.  They  were  married,  and  for 
awhile  all  was  glitter  and  sunshine.  The  Collector's  entertainments  were  as 
splendid  as  ever ;  and  it  was  not  until  it  became  prett}^  clear  that  no  money 
resulted  from  the  marriage,  that  aflairs  apnroachea  their  crisis.  The  refusal 
of  credit  soon  exhausted  all  the  cash  whicn  could  be  commanded;  and  then 
it  was  that  George  at  length  found  it  requisite  to  open  his  ciicumstances  to 
his  wife,  and  impress  on  ner  the  necessity  of  retrenchment.  His  utter  ruin 
was,  however,  by  this  time  effected.  Certain  grounds  of  suspicion  had  been 
reported  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  knowledge  of  his  fall  was  soon 
spread ;  and,  from  being  whispered  in  confidence  amongst  a  few,  became  the 
open  subject  of  conversation  throughout  the  surrounding  stations.  The 
conduct  of  Charlotte  under  these  trying  circumstances  was  most  exemplary. 
She  uttered  no  reproach,  spoke  no  impatient  word,  and  wore  no  cloudy 
brow.  This  behaviour  could  not  but  cut  her  husband  to  the  quick.  It 
"heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head."  He  saw  at  once  the  necessity  irf' 
flight ;  and  his  first  idea  was  to  travel  overland  to  Madras,  and  thence  go  to 
America.  He  resolved  to  confide  to  his  wife  his  guilt  and  danger  in  all  their 
full  extent ;  to  entrust  to  her  the  secret  of  his  destination  ;  and  to  quit  her, 
in  reality,  for  ever.  "  Charlotte,''  said  he,  •'  I  must  go— God  knows  whe- 
ther we  shall  meet  again ;  but  when  I  arrive  at  my  destination,  rely  on  my 
sending  for  you.     Do  not  take  leave  of  me — I  cannot  bear  it  1" 
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*'  Never,"  exclaimed  the  indignant  wife,  "  shall  you  leave  me !  It  is  my 
duty— 4c  is  my  pleasure — to  follow  you^  even  unto  death  1  Wherever  you  go^ 
1  will  go  with  you.  The  God  who  witnessed  our  union  may  part  us — but 
never  in  life  will  I  quit  your  side  V* 

There  was  no  time  for  expostulation,  if  the  husband  of  this  amiable  crea- 
ture had  wished  to  expostulate :  so  a  few  things  were  packed,  including  plate 
and  jewels;  and  with  as  little  confusion  as  possible,  their,  house  was  aban- 
doned, and  a  temporary  residence  taken  up  at  some  distance. 

We  cannot  look  into  futurity,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  well  for  us  that  we 
cannot :  otherwise,  could  this  wretched  couple  have  foreseen  the  horrors  that 
awaited  them,  would  they  not  have  persevered  in  the  first  plan  of  flying  from 
the  country  altogether  ?  In  America  they  might  have  remained  for  many 
yean  in  comparative  comfort:  but  who  may  dive  into  the  inscrutable  ways 
of  Providence  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  Collector's  history,  which  occurred  subsequently  to 
the  interview  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  narrative,  were  compauni- 
cated  at  different  intervals,  chiefly  from  himself.  I  received  several  letters 
from  him,  hastily  written,  and  smuggled  into  the  post-ofiice,  without  date  or 
suniature,  relating  the  misery  and  hardship  experienced  during  their  flight. 
Tne  first  was  soon  after  they  left  the  station,  and  before  it  became  necessary 
absolutely  to  conceal  their  place  of  residence.  It  was  lon^and  explanatory — 
even  penitent;  and  throughout  gave  every  credit  to  the  discreet  and  amiable 
conduct  of  Charlotte.  Those  received  suosequently  were  most  of  them  turbid 
and  despondins,  and  displayed  powerfully  the  sufferings  of  both.  Government 
had  deemed  it  mcumbent  to  make  an  example  of  so  reckless  an  offender,  and 
a  small  hamlet  in  the  jungles  sheltered  those,  who,  but  a  short  time  pre- 
viously, had  lived  in  princely  style,  surrounded  by  menials  and  parasites. 
Thus  situated,  beset  with  danger  and  privation— *with  nothing  to  nope  and 
every  thing  to  fear— -even  under  such  circumstances,  did  the  birth  of  an 
infant  to  Charlotte  arouse  the  social  affections,  and  (although  the  dismal 
prospects  of  the  new-bom  child  might  rather  have  excited  tears)  gild  with  a 
ray  of  brightness  the  hapless  lot  of  its  parents.  One  morning,  however,  the 
countenance  of  the  husband  appeared  unusually  disturbed,  and  his  manner 
so  agitated  that  he  scarcely  trusted  himself  to  aatwer  Charlotte  when  she 
spoke.  **  Look  at  me,  Geoige/'  said  she,  "  there  is  something  the  matter. 
What  new  calamity  are  we  to  undeigo?*'  He  endeavoured  to  quiet  her  sus- 
picions: but  the  painful  remembrance  of  his  former  dissimulation  came 
across  his  wife's  mind,  and  she  exclaimed,—'*  You  cannot — ^you  will  not— • 
deceive  me:  at  such  a  time  it  would  be  too  muchl"  and  she  wept  bitterly. 
**Yott  do  not  deserve  it,  indeed,  Charlotte,"  replied  he,  sorrowfully.  *'£[e 
caiim  and  leam  that  I  am  just  now  in  the  utmost  dread  of  discovery.  I 
•have  received  advices,  the  tenor  of  which  makes  even  this  retreat  dangerous. 
1  dare  no  longer  send  the  servant  for  supplies;  and  when  those  we  have  are 
gone,  what  is  to  become  of  you  ^' 

"The  rice  from  the  village,  with  oat-cakes  and  goat's-milk,  will  keep  us," 
said  she,  drying  her  tears.  "  Any  thing/*  clinging  to  his  arm,  «  rather  than 
that  you  should  be  dragged  from  me  !*' 

"  But^-the  money  1"  was  the  answer.  "  I  have  none.  Our  little  store  is 
exhausted,  and  from  these  savages  nothing  can  be  obtained  without  money. 
They  will  tell  the  secret — ^and  now  I  am  safe  nowhere :  being  out  of  the 
Company's  territory  will  not  protect  me  now/'  repeated  he  empnatically. 

The  crisis  seemed  at  hand,  and  starvation  the  doom  which  awaited  them. 
A  long  and  fearful  silence  ensued  :  neither  dared  exchange  a  look  with  the 
other,  but  they  bent  their  eyes  on  the  ground  with  a  mute  expression  of  des- 
pair. At  length  a  happy  thought  lighted  up  the  countenance  of  tne  wife.  «  The 
tattoo,*"  exclaimeo  sne,  "  shall  be  my  resource.  Desire  that  he  may  be  ^ot 
ready,  and  I  will  myself  venture  to  the  Cantonment,  and  dispose  of  a  portion 
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*  The  pony. 
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of  the  remaifitng  jewels,    Ihtrt  i»  enough  food  (br  yonranii  o«r  fi^iilrrul 
•en'ant  two  dOiys:  in  that  interval  1  trust  to  return  1*' 

**  Charlotte !''  cried  the  astonished  husband,  **  vfYuA  would  you  do  ?  Wh6 
can,  in  your  absence,  supply  the  wants  oF  the  ba^  V* 

"My  son  shall  go  with  me/'  replied  alie  t  **  he  will  not  i«fier  if  1  wrap 
him  m  my  mantle  2  and  he  will  be  my  comfort  on  the  road/' 

"  And  whither  do  y6u  (mrpote  toing?^ 

'*  To  Gawnpore  {—I  hatie  IHendi  iheit,  who  wtll  essist  me.'* 

<'Th^  i^i^t  will  find  yoU  in  the  jungle.  The  distanDfce  U  grcKta-and  in 
this  wild  part  of  the  eouiury  1"^ 

*«Do  not  tnult'^y  drffieultilfts^  O^orgei  Throogh  the  mercy  of  Aovfi- 
denee,  I  sbati  arrive  saftly  at  my  deMintfikm.  Surely,  the  wittcch  exists  not> 
who  would  harm  a  fen^afe  with  her'chihl^  alone  and>  onproteeted  1" 

Still  the  terror-stricken  husband  urged  the  dangers  of  the  experiment.  He 
dWtlt  on  the  fatigtie  of  the  journey^-^the  exposure  of  Charlotte  throupth  the 
nighty  with  the  etf^hl  in  her  arms,  and  the  ptobabHity  of  hitting  on  some 
more  ft«sible  scheme. 

««Trme  flies/'  said  the  heroie  Wottiiin.  **Vfm  mm  will  Mt  before  I  cati 
commence  ihy  journey'.  This  is  no  seasort  for  tiimdity.  Go,  dear  Geme! 
prepare  vhe  tattoo,  of  the  time  it  h  ready,  I  shall  be  e^oipped  in  micIi  d 
manner  as  effectually  to  disguise  my  ptntn.** 

Thete  was  no  alten>atiT^,~bitter  as  this  sreheme  appeaivd  to  Chaf^te's  ma^ 
happy  husbartd.  He  left  the  room  with  a  sad  hearty  fearfVflly  apprehemivie  of 
the  injurious  effect  the  night-air  niiglit  produce  on  his  wife's  delieate  ffomei 
and,  stin  more,  on  the  aroused  and  tender  infant^  to  whose  bed  Charlotte 
proceeded,  exclaiming,  as  she  kissied  the  sleep  from  his  ey^s,-^^*'  Awake^  my 
son  I  awake,  and  cheer  thy  mother  throtigh  this  lonely  night.  Thy  litiHe 
smile  b  now  my  only  happiness  I" 

Little  preparation  was  necessary  to  equip  hev  as  a  natire^  The  full  white 
petticoat  over  pijama's  ^ — the  little  jacket,  and  eoarse  blanket  over  ^e  head, 
ibrmc'd  her  dress — tile  jewels  being  sewn  inside  a  ^rmcnt.  Taking  some 
atta-cake  to  pacify  the  infant>  if  cTaraorcrus,  she  sought  her  husband,  and 
found  the  nony  ready  accoutred  at  the  door  of  their  small  mansion.  George 
started  at  tne  appearance  of  Charlotte  in  the  native  attire,  but  admiration  M 
the  promptitude  of  her  provision  fbr  sa^fety  overcame  all  other  fecJlihgs ;  and, 
etnbracihg  her  in  sifence,  he  placed  her  -on  the  pony  with  ^e  littk  boy 
before  her.  The  Uerves  of  the  daring  adventurer  were  braced  with  resolts- 
tidii,  a^  she  departed  Wrthoiit  a  tear,  or  eveti  a  sigh.  "God  bless you> 
Charlotte!  God  bless  you  afid  tny  boy!"  at  length  exclaimed  the  anxious 
husband,  who  remained  watchinig  the  disappearance  of  all  he  had  left  on 
earth.  The  last  souhd  of  the  pony's  hoofs  thrilled  thk^otagh  eveiv  nerve  |  and 
when  he  had  lost  sight  of  It  wholly,  he  hegah  fo  accuse  himself  of  inhnmft- 
nity  in  having  suffered  his  Wifb  and  child  tb  commehde  this  perilous  enter- 
prise. His  imagination  placed  before  him  the  wild  jungle,  at  dead  of  night, 
mfested  by  beasts  of  so  Berce  a  nature,  that  this  district  is  preferred  for  sport 
by  Europeans  to  almost  any  other  distaht  from  Bengal.  The  natives  too, 
scarcely  less  savage  than  the  tiger,  and  unrestrained  by  any  civil  authoHtyl 
^  My  infant  will  oe  seiaed,  and  his  terrified  molher  will  be  powerlesi  to  save 
him !"  cried  the  unhappy  culprit.  "  Oh,  better 'had  We  started  together,  than 
that  I,  the  sole  cause  of  all  this  misery,  should  be  tlie  sole  survivor!"  Night 
and  darkness  are  bad  auxiliaries  wherewith  to  wrestle  against  affliction ;  and 
the  Collector's  agitation  resulted  in  a  violent  fit  of  illness  and  delirium, 
durirtg  which  he  might  have  terminated  his  Wretehed  existence,  had  tiOl  the 
careful  attendant,  who  still  followed  il>e  fortunes  of  his  fallen  mirstcri  nar- 
rowly watched  eath  paroxysm  of  despair. 

The  journey  Which  Hflxi  been  so  boldly  utidertakcn.  Was,  in  point  of  faet, 
orte  of  extreme  fatigue  and  dbtlger^  and  pei^^apsthe  first  of  the  kli^  performed 
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•  Trowacrs,  which  arc  always  worn  by  the  native  womrn  under  the  petticonl. 
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in  India  by  a  ibnijile  and  a  £aTopean.  Indeed,  the  cksumsian^e  i^  not  q^e- 
dited  by  mam^f  to  this  day.  U  would  atem  scarcely  posBiMe  that,  in  a  emifi- 
tffy  firiid  and  iiii|ieTfectly  known,  and  wlvste  English  kid«e«  «r«  shtekM  tettN 
pulottsly  from  the  slightest  tnconTenienoe,  a  young  and  hitherto  timkl  woman 
should  venture  with  her  baby  to  travd  through  the  jungle  at  hight.  filit 
what  will  not  female  love  essay  and  effect  ? 

When  the  evening  bad  shut  in>  and  aill  around  grew  quite  dark,  Gharlottie 
lulled  her  boy  to  sleep,  for  fear  of  wild  beasts^  that  might  be  attracted  by  the 
hi^m's  cries.  Keeping  the  pony  in  a  fast  walk,  she  began  lo  think  what  she 
ffhould  do  if  discovered  by  any  of  the  banditti  known  to  haiant  these  vemote 
tmctsw  She  was  habited  as  a  native,  and  nmst  nsa  the  speetdi  of  one.  For- 
tunately her  late  «bod^  and  intercourse  among  the  tfatives  had  taught  her  a 
good  deal  of  their  language,  and  given  her  a  oort^ct  prontomdarlon.  Her  pre-^ 
senee  of  mind  in  the  vc^  mtdst  of  danger  was  wonderful.  The  sound  of 
horses'  hoofs  were  at  one  itme  distkictTy  heaffd^  «ad  becaaae  so  alarmitigly 
loud  as  to  convince  her  of  their  fast  approach.  Charlotte  (unied  ^e 
pony's  head  on  one  skle,  and^  avoiding  the  direct  road,  contrived  tn  ehid« 
the  observation  of  the  ridei^,  who  passed  at  full  gallop,  probably  to  be  in 
lime  for  rome  anticipated  booi^f.  l^is  rolirf  can  onlv  be  apfirectated 
by  such  as  have  themselrea  escaped  from  imminent  clangers  it  made 
her  feel  for  awbile  so  happy,  that  what  bad  before  seemed  perikmS)  was 
now  litOe  legarded;  and  she  pursued  her  gloomy  path  in  cheerful  hdpe, 
extending  the  whip,  every  now  and  then,  on  either  9ide>  to  be  forewarned  of 
the  approach  of  animals,  and  listening  anxiously  to  every  indefinite  sound, 
lest  it  should  prove  the  footstep  of  some  straggling  Indian,  w4io  might  be 
tempted  to  an  act  of  violence. 

Tim  mother  and  child  reached  their  destination  in  safetv,  and  were  received 
by  Charlotte's  friends  with  amazement.  The  poor  gi#I  took  a  few  hours 
reet^  after  having  appointed  a  jeweller  to  attend  at  noon  for  the  purpose  of 
dbposing  of  her  aeins.  This  being  effected «  she  made  ibstant  preparation  for 
returning  to  her  husband  the  same  evehcuff. 

The  Collector,  having  at  length  sunk  through  exhaustion  into  sluiriber, 
which  continued,  with  some  intermissions,  throughout  the  day,  awoke  about 
four  oVloek  next  mo/ning,  when  he  arose,  dt«Bsed  himself^  and  paced  the 
apartment^  tintil  the  sound  of  the  pony's  boofli  struck  a  light  into  his  heart, 
which  was  reflected  in  joyous  lines  upon  his  care-worn  countenance.  It 
had  been  George's  custodi,  of  late,  to  conceal  himself  on  the  arrival'  of  any 
stranger;  but  on  the  present  occasion,  he  forgot  every  thing  save  the  objects 
of  his  solicitttdei  and  rushed  out  of  the  hou^e  in  a  transport  of  joy,  cAiout^ 
ing  the  news  of  their  return  to  his  trusty  domestic.  In  a  moment  after,  he 
re-entered  with  his  child  in  his  arms,  and  Charlotte  b^  his  side.  Beserve 
between  beloved  friends  is  rarely  excusable:  but^  in  this  instance^  Charlotte 
felt  that  she  was  acting  kindly  in  concealing  from  her  husband  the  insny  tei^ 
roiB  and  the  exhaustion  of  her  journey,  while  he,  on  his  part,  assured  her 
that  he  had  passed  the  interval  in  health,  and  both  combined  in  an  expres- 
sion of  delight  at  her  speedy  return  and  happy  accomplishment  oCiier  objedf. 
*'  Hero^"  said  she,  -^vith  a  smile,  as  she  took  from  beneath  her  garnvent  a  bag 
of  rupees,  '*  here  is  sufl^cieitt  to  answer  our  limited  expenditure  for  more 
than  a  month.  Rut  let  u^  conceal  our  treasura.  It  m^  be  dangetows  even 
to  allow  our  attendant  to  observe  the  extent  of  my  good  fortune." 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  spent  by  the  forlorn  pair  in  actual  enjovment. 
Spite  of  the  perils  which  encompassed  their  little  abode,  they  snatelied  a  few 
hours  of  unrestrained  cheerfulness^  gratbful  to^  the  immediate  past,  and  alilnost 
hopeful  of  the  future.  The  good  wife  lulled  the  mind  of  her  husbtind,  by 
assuring  him  that  she  should  not  hesitate  a  moment,  should  necessity  re(tuir<»i 
in  taking  aeain  her  boy  and  returning  to  Cantonment  for  their  general  advan-> 
tage,  thus  forgiftlt  ing,  ip  present  comfort 'and  contentment,  the  alarm  and 
difficulty  of  n^r  late  expedition,  in  like  manner  as,  when  her  infant  was 
broofiht  into  the  world,  all  preparatory  anguish  was  overlooked  in  the  cry 
whicn  ensured  its  safety. 
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After  a  month  of  tranquillily  and  comparative  comfort,  durioff  whidrnv 
incident  occurred  to  disturb  the  inhabitants  of  the  jungle,  the  Collector  was, 
one  evening,  seized  with  violent  shiverinzs,  to  terminate  which  he  used  uii<* 
wonted  exertion ;  but  the  symptoms  increasing,  he  in  an  hour  or  two  labour- 
ed under  a  raging  fever.  The  alarmed  wife  was  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  fear 
and  perplexity.  "  I  dare  not,"  said  she, ''  send  to  the  nearest  station  for  medi- 
cal advice, — ^yet,  should  the  malady  continue,  1  ihay  be  destroying  life  instead 
of  protecting  it."  To  await  the  dispensation  of  Providence  seemed  most 
eligible,  and  Charlotte  took  a  seat  by  her  charge,  watching  with  the  greatest 
solicitude,  from  day  to  day,  every  change  in  the  hectic  countenance  before  her. 
When  evening  withdrew  the  comfort  of  light,  and  her  child  had  retired  to 
sleep,  she  had  nothing  to  divert  her  even  for  a  moment  from  heavy  thoughts, 
save  the  hurricane  without,  which  on  one  occasion  raged  with  violence,  the 
thunder  breaking  in  loud  peals,  and  the  forked  lightning  strong  enough  to 
display  the  ghastw  countenance  of  the  Collector,  while  the  trees  surrounding 
the  house  were  blown  up  with  velocity  to  a  considerable  height,  and  dashed 
back  to  the  earth  again.  A  storm  or  this  nature,  at  night  and  in  a  lonely 
situation,  would  have  been  terrific  to  the  stoutest  heart — but  Charlotte's  was 
filled  with  emotions  sufficiently  bitter  to  steel  it  even  against  this,  and  she 
heard  the  torrents  of  rain  which  terminate  a  tiffoon  in  that  part  of  the  world 
falling  on  the  roof  of  her  apeitment,  without  reflecting  that  there  was  an 
aperture  which  had  once  before,  in  a  similar  storm,  admitted  several  pailt  of 
water.  She  had  continued  sitting  in  one  posture,  her  head  reclining  on  her 
hand,  to  the  conclusion  of  the  hurricane.  The  rain  dripped  on  her  shoulder, 
and  gliding  off,  was  forming  a  large  pond  by  her  side.  Her  dress  became 
thoroughly  wet,  but  she  he^ed  it  not,  until  her  husband,  his  attention  exr 
cited  by  tne  sound  of  the  big  drops,  spoke.  To  the  appeal  of  him  on  whom 
her  thoughts  were  fixed,  she  was  instantly  alive ;  and  starting  from  her  seat, 
to  learn  his  wish,  the  poor  creature  perceived,  for  the  first  time,  the  intrusion 
of  the  rude  element.  She  had,  however,  acquired  fortitude  to  bear  not 
merely  trifling  inconvenience  but  real  distress ;  and  a  circumstance  which 
would,  a  twelvemonth  before,  have  been  regarded  as  a  serious  cabmity,  failed 
now  to  excite  even  a  sigh.    Thus  are  we  tutored  by  misfortune! 

It  was  not  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  weeks  that  George's  disorder  took 
a  favourable  turn,  and  Charlotte  perceived  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  proper 
supply  of  strengthening  nourishment,  it  would  soon  become  necessary  for 
her  to  undertake  another  journey  to  Cawnpore.  With  this  she  acquamted 
the  invalid.  Her  jewels  had  all  been  disposed  of,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few,  meant  to  be  reserved  as  long  as  possiole.  A  little  plate  remained,  which 
was  carefully  wrapped  in  cloth  and  tied  to  the  saddle ;  but  the  agitation  ol 
the  husband  increased  so  alarmingly  whenever  the  subject  was  mentioned, 
that,  in  order  io  pacify  him,  the  early  hour  of  sunrise  was  fixed  on  for  her 
departure. 

The  advancing  convalescence  of  the  Collector  was  as  rapid  as  the  progress  of 
the  fever  had  been ;  and  on  the  evening  of  Charlotte's  return,  he  was  able  to 
partake  of  her  joy  at  the  success  which  had  again  crowned  her  undcftakiog. 
Fhe  rupees  were  counted,  and  put  into  a  place  of  safety  $  pkntiful  though 
homely  fare  produced ;  and  temporary  happiness  once  more  smiled  upon  the 
desolate  little  party,  the  sick  man  beii^  in  a  short  time  able  to  take  the  air 
with  his  family. 

These  gleams  of  sunshine,  however,  were  not,  nor  could  be,  under  the 
circumstances,  of  long  continuance ;  and,  speaking  generally,  the  mind  of 
the  Collector  grew  more  and  more  perturbed.  He  had  of  late  become  so 
altered  in  appearance  that  his  most  intimate  friends  would  not  have  recog* 
nized  him.  At  length  his  suspicions  so  far  increased  that  he  seldom  dared 
to  leave  the  cottage  at  all,  and  never  without  the  precaution  of  a  loaded  pistol 
concealed  about  his  person :  and  he  had  cause  for  alarm ;  as  about  this  period 
high  rewards  were  oftered  for  his  detection.  His  pale  face,  overshadowed  with 
a  profusion  nf  long  black  hair,  which  had  not  been  cut  since  his  banishment 
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from  the  world ;  his  dark  whbker  and  moustache,  allowed  to  roeet^  in  older  lo 
conceal  his  features ;  his  disorderly  dress,  and  fierce  aspect,  would  hate  mark- 
ed him»  in  any  country,  for  a  maniac  escaped  from  his  keeper.  This  fearful 
spectacle  would  sometimes  make  Charlotte^s  heart  sink  within  her ;  especially 
wheu  he  was  securing  the  house  previous  to  slumber.  This  ceremony  was  com- 
menced by  taking  a  pistol  from  the  case,  and  making  sure  that  it  was  well 
loaded ;  in  doing  which  it  was  necessary  to  hold  it  close  to  the  light,  thereby 
'  displaying  the  desperate  countenance  more  fully  to  Charlotte,  who,  when  her 
agitation  could  be  no  longer  suppressed,  would  ask,  in  a  timid  voice,  whether 
any  untoward  news  had  occasioned  this  additional  caution  of  walking  round 
the  house  with  a  loaded  pistol,  never  failing  to  dischai^e  it  at  the  door,  and, 
when  reloaded,  to  place  it. under  his  pillow?  On  these  questions  being 
asked,  the  poor  man  usually  quitted  the  room  in  silence.  His  sleep  became 
restless,  and  haunted  by  terrible  dreams.  He  would  shout,  '*  Help,  help !" 
and  closing  his  teeth  firmly,  gnash  them  with  fearful  violence  ;  ana  grasping 
the  loaded  pistol,  he  was  once  about  to  discharge  it  through  the  opposite 
wall,  when  his  arm  was  arrested  by  Charlotte.  He  spoke  out  little  (hiring 
the  day,  and  lifted  not  up  his  eyes  to  wimess  the  sorrowful  expression  of  that 
countenance  on  which  he  had  loved  to  gaze.  He  would,  however,  frequently 
caress  the  boy;  and,  when  Charlotte  was  not  by,  sometimes  shed  over  him 
a  torrent  of  tears,  in  such  agitation  that  the  alarmed  child  would  force  itself 
from  his  arms. 

Th^  discharse  of  the  pistol  each  night  was  productive  of  good  in  wound- 
ing sundry  wolves,  who  had  prowled  near  the  little  enclosure,  and  who,  by 
their  cries,  contributed  to  alarm  the  tigers.  But  one  night,  George  being 
sensible  of  a  footstep  close  to  him,  fired,  and  the  ball  penetrated  the  arm  of 
the  faithful  domestic,  who  fell  to  the  ground,  moaning  piteously.  George 
retired  into  the  house,  exulting,  whilst  Charlotte,  having  heard  the  groans, 
soitfht  her  attendant;  and  he  not  beine  to  be  found,  sne  returned  to  her 
husband,  suggesting  the  probability  of  his  having  been  attacked  by  a  wild 
beast.  This  caused  Geoi^e's  mind  to  misgive  him  ;  and  without  stating  the 
nature  of  his  suspicions,  he  rushed  out,  and  discovered  his  lamentable 
mistake.  He  bore  the  poor  fellow  to  his  own  little  adjoining  hut,  and  was 
greatly  pleased,  on  cleaning  and  examining  the  wound,  to  find  that,  although 
likely  to  be  a  troublesome  one,  no  imminent  danger  need  he  apprehended. 
He  therefore  returned  to  Charlotte,  and  telling  her  that  a  sudden  illness  had 
attacked  the  man,  which  would  require  his  attendance  through  the  night, 
resolved  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  rashness  by  watching  at  the 
sufferer's  side.  The  wound  was  dressed  to  the  best  ability  of  so  unskilful  a 
nurse,  and  the  invalid  having  been  refreshed  by  short  slumbers,  and  gratified 
by  the  attention  of  his  master,  assumed  next  morning  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. The  pain  of  the  wound,  however,  combined  with  the  unscientific 
way  in  which  it  had  been  treated,  confined  him  for  some  time  to  the  house. 

Few  indeed  were  the  enjoyments  of  these  unfortunates;  yet,  as  the  con- 
valescence of  the  servant  proceeded,  peace  once  more  hovered  over  the  for- 
lorn circle.  The  child  became  a  greater  and  greater  source  of  comfort  The 
endearing  lisp,  the  innocent  prattle,  the  face  extended  to  be  caressed,  and 
the  smile  of  tnankfulness  for  notice,  contributed  to  smooth  over  the  cloudy 
brow  of  the  proscribed  father,  and  for  some  days  every  thing  was  delightful 
to  the  senses  of  poor  Charlotte. 

They  were  in  this  tranouil  state,  when,  one  evening,  after  a  longer 
ff"^'^  thask  usual,  as  the  innabitants  of  the  cottage  were  preparing  for  their 
'D^^lyicst,  «  footelep  oBSsed  the  door,  and  the  Coflector  instinctively  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  pistol.  Charlotte  entreated  him  to  be  wary ;  <'  tt  can  be 
DO  other,''  said  she,  *'  than  our  own  servant"  George  called  to  mind  his 
former  error :  and  the  sound  not  returning,  they  went  to  rest.  My  poor 
friend,  however,  could  not  sleep  j  the  incident  had  aroused  his  suspicions, 
and,  loadins  both  pistols,  he  frequently  examined  the  fastenings  of  his 
dwelling.    These,  it  is  true,  were  not  calculated  to  aflord  much  security — a 
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look  hmk$  a  Uiiug  unkooira  in  those  rffl;ioo9.  He  pkced  diairs  i^gainst  the 
cntraacey  which  he  proceeded  to  blockade  in  the  most  effectual  wa»,  and 
theD«  wiih  a  sort  of  reckless  desperalioa,  drew  them,  aside,  as  if  resolved  to 
await  patiently  the  issue.  About  midnight,  all  remaloing  quiet,  he  letumed 
to  Charlotte,  fully  confident  dut  there  was  no  ground  for  apprdiiension. 

Loud  and  echoing  screams  of  jackalb*  sounded  irooi  withovt,  and  grew 
more  and  more  discordant;  but  the  sleepecs  were  iasensible  <i  their  ap- 
proach. The  Collector  dieamt  his  last  dream  1  A  shriek  of  agony,  followed 
by  a  deep  groan,  arouaed  Charlotte,  who,  having  sufficient  presence  ofntnd 
to  preserve  silence,  crept  out  of  the  fatal  chamber  with  her  child,  and  sought 
the  attendant,  who  awiftly  placed  her  and  the  infant  upon  the  pony,  aid- 
vising  them  to  lose  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  reach  Cawnpore,  where  ibey 
hafi^y  arrived  in  safety. 

A  scene  to  freeae  the  blood,  a  deed  of  darkneu  and  of  horror,  terminated 
the  lifo  of  the  Collector  of  Cawnpore.  His  owrdereffs,  as  if  to  glut  them- 
selves with  crime,  left  not  the  house  until  the  floor  was  strewed  with  blood 
and  hair.  They  had  dragged  him  from  his  bed  by  the  ears,  and  buicheied 
him  piecetned  $  at  last  severing  his  head,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece 
of  skm  !  one  eye  was  bent  into  the  forehead,  the  other  swelled  and  pro^ect- 
i^g ;  the  teeth  set  firmly,  and  the  ghastly  erin  of  convulsive  emotion  still 
playing  on  the  mouth  1  Such  was  the  ena  of  a  well-known  and  much-ad* 
mired  civilian — a  man  whose  talents  were  great,  as  were  likewise  his  errors ; 
and  who,  had  his  first  marriage  been  as  happy  as  his  last,  might  have  passed 
through  a  long  life  with  reputation  and  tranquillity. 

One  word  in  conclusion ;  and  it  is  not  uncalled-for,  since  otherwise  un«* 
kind  thoughts  may  rest  upon  the  faithful  creature  whose  description  fiimisfa- 
ed  the  details  of  tlie  Collector's  death.  Our  readers  must  be  apprised  that, 
in  India,  the  domestics  generally  occupy  separate  huts,  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  house  of  ihdr  master.  They  sleep  on  the  floor,  covered  over  com- 
pletely, head  and  ears,  so  that  common  sounds  can  scarcely  reach  them. 
&8ides,  in  cases  of  attack,  a  native  never  spares  his  own  countryman,  lest 
he  should  be  tempted  by  the  offer  of  rewtarcl  to  betray  him.  Add  to  this, 
the  utter  uselessness  of  one  person  against  numbers^  and  there  needs  no 
farther  explanation  of  the  non-interference  of  the  honest  servant. 


£Lijah'*s  interview  with  ood. 

On  Horeb's  rock  the  Prophet  stood; 

The  Lord  before  him  i)est. 
A  huiricane  in  angry  mcK)d 

Swept  by  him  strong  and  fast. 
The  forests  fell  before  its  force. 
The  rocks  were  shiver'd  in  'tis  course ; 

God  was  not  in  the  blast 
'Twas  but  the  whirlwind  of  His  breath 
Announcing  danger,  wreck,  and  death. 

It  ceased.    The  air  grew  mute — a  cloud 

Came  muffling  up  the  sun ; 
When  through  the  mountains  deep  and  loud 

An  earthouake  thunder'd  on. 
The  fribbled  eagle  sprang  in  air, 
Tlie  wolf  ran  howling  from  his  lair : 

God  was  not  in  the  stun. 
'Twas  but  the  rolling  of  His  car. 
The  trampling  of  His  steeds  from  far. 


•  NatM-es  enter  tents  and  even  liousos  frequently j  when  bcirt  on  plunder,  uader 
juckall skins,  imitaliiig  their  wild  cry. 
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^wat  sttll  again,  and  Nature  stood 

Aod  calmM  her  ruffled  frame ; 
When  swift  from  Heaven  a  fiery  flood 

To  earth  devouring  came. 
Down  to  his  depths  the  ocean  fled, 
The  sicken inc;  son  look'd  wan  and  dead ; 

Yet  God  fili'd  not  the  flame. 
^was  bttt  the  terrors  of  His  eye 
That  lightcnM  through  the  troubled  sky. 

At  last  a  voice  all  still  and  small 

Rose  sweetly  on  the  ear. 
Vet  rose  so  clear  and  shrill,  that  all 

In  Uea?cQ  and  earth  might  hear. 
It  spoke  of  pesice,  it  spoke  of  love» 
It  spoke  as  angels  speak  above. 

And  God  himself  was  here. 
For,  oh,  it  was  a  Father's  voice. 
That  bade  I^is  trembling  world  rejoice. 


ON    THB    COEN    LAWS.* 

To  secure  a  low  price  18  the  first  thing  which  thoae  who.  have 
legislated  on  the  trade  in  corn  have  alway«  had  in  view.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  this  is  a  desirable  object ;  though,  in  the  pursuit  of  it,  legis- 
lators have  seldom  failed  to  lose  their  way  amidst  their  enactments  on 
the  price  of  provisions,  on  public  granaries,  and  on  the  forestalling  of 
corn ;  and  all  their  vain  attempts  to  make  an  article  be  sold  clieap, 
which  cost  dear.  It  would,  however,  be  losing  time  to  combat  erroxa 
which  are  abandoned.  Every  one  now  admits,  that  to  foroe  the  agri- 
culturist to  seU  at  a  low  price»  would  be  to  prohibit  production,  and  in- 
stead of  causing  cheapness^  to  create  dearness  and  &miDe ;  that  the 
supposed  forestallers  of  corn  are  fair  dealers,  whose  transactions  main- 
tain an  e(|uality  of  price  in  the  different  provinces  of  a  country^  and 
during  the  difierent  seasons  of  the  year  ;  that  a  country  is  never  so 
well  or  so  cheaply  supplied  by  public  granaries  as  by  private  mer* 
chants;  and,  finally,  that  all  those  antiquated  measures*  by  which 
governments  once  imi^ned  the  price  of  corn  was  to  be  kept  dowui  had 
quite  the  contrary  effect* 

But  it  must  not  hence  be  inferred,  that  the  low  price  of  corn  is  not 
a  national  advantage.  All  men  are  consumers  of  corn,  and  all  are 
benefited  by  abundance  and  cheapness.  The  only  thii\g  to  be  wished 
fax  is,  that  this  low  price  ^should  be  permanent — that  it  should  be  re* 
munerating;  that  is  to  say»  that  it  should  so  amply  reimburse  the 
expenses  of  production,  as  to  stimulate  to  its  continuance.  The  price 
of  corn  becomes  the  basis  of  the  rate  of  wages.  When  corn  continues 
dear*  every  thing  produced  by  human  industry  also  increases  in  price ; 
and  the  rise  of  com  must,  after  a  certain  time»  bring  about  the  ruin 
of  all  kinds  of  manufactures  intended  for  exportation. 

Yet  England,  which  excels  all  other  nations  in  her  manufactures, 
her  wealth,  and  her  knowledge  of  political  economy,  has  laws  enacted 


♦  This  article,  wWA  %as  been  communicated  to  us  by  M .  de  Sismandi»  wiH  fce 
laeladsd  im  kU  fotOuxmuif;  nev  edition  of  his  <«  Prineipes  d'Bconomie  PoUtiquc.*' 
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for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  up  the  price  of  com.  These  laws,  the 
abolition  of  which  one  half  of  the  English  people  is  now  demanding, 
in  a  tone  of  bitter  irritation  against  those  who  advocate  their  continu- 
ance,  while  the  other  half  is  defending  them  with  cries  of  indignation 
against  those  who  insist  on  their  repeal — these  laws,  about  which  the 
English  ministry  is  divided,  and  respecting  which  the  parliament,  con- 
sisting, as  it  does,  chiefly  of  land-owners,  is  afraid  to  take  a  part  which 
may  excite  violent  convulsions,  are  the  only  measures  of  me  kind  at 
present  worthy  of  examination. 

England  is  a  country  abounding  in  great  farms,  where  cultivation  is 
accomph'shed,  under  the  direction  of  speculating  agriculturists,  by  la- 
bourers, whose  wages  are  paid  weekly  in  money.  The  farmer  will 
cease  to  cultivate  if  he  cannot  cover  the  money  thus  laid  out  by  the 
sale  of  his  produce,  almost  the  whole  of  which  is  brought  to  market. 
He  will  not  continue  a  losing  trade.  If  th^  corn  sold  does  not  reim- 
burse the  expense  of  raising  it,  the  capital  now  employed  in  agriculture 
will  be  withdrawn,  and  the  farms  thrown  back,  in  a  wild  state,  on  the 
hands  of  the  owners.  The  landlords  will  thus  be  lefl  without  any 
income  whatever.  But  this  is  no  fault  of  the  farmer's.  He  will  dis« 
charge  his  labourers,  who  will  starve  (which  is  no  fault  of  his  either) ; 
and  the  production  of  corn  must  cease.  Now  the  English  land-owners 
and  farmers  all  declare,  with  one  voice,  that  from  flfly  to  sixty  shil- 
lings per  quarter  is  scarcely  a  remunerating  price,  that  it  just  defrays 
the  expense  of  production,  and  that,  if  this  price  be  lowered,  they  must 
give  up  cultivating  corn. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
Ae  KadL  Sea»  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  those  which  border  on  the 
banks  of  die  great  American  rivers^  could  supply  corn  sufficient  for 
the  consumption  of  alt  EiDigIaDdl«  at  a  pice  infinitely  lower  than  tliis 
remunerating  price.  The  best  wheat,  whuh  is  sdld  in.  England  at  fifty- 
six  shillings  per  quarter,  is  now  offered  in  the  porta  of  DanCidc  and 
Lubeck  at  seventeen  shillings.  During  last  spring  the  English  roiais^ 
try,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  the  future  harvest,  applied  to  parliament 
for  leave  to  introduce,  in  case  of  necessity,  a  limited  quantity  of  com, 
subject  to  a  tax  of  ten  shillings  per  quarter.  Even  this  temporary 
measure  encountered  the  most  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  the  minbter  was  obliged  to  exert  all  his  power  in  order 
to  carry  it. 

Meanwhile  a  commercial  crisis  alarms  the  manufacturers.  Half 
the  population  of  England  is  employed  in  trade,  and  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  the  consumption  of  manufactured  goods.  One  half  of 
the  artisans,  instead  of  living  on  regular  wages,  earn  nothing.  The 
foreign  market  is  lost,  and  manufactures  are  no  longer  exported.  The 
poor  experience  all  the  evils  of  famine,  and  cannot,  without  indignation, 
learn  that  their  scanty  share  of  bread  is  sold  to  them  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  to  secure  more  ample  rentals  to  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who 
already  receive  from  forty  to  eighty  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  that  the 
corn,  which  is  offered  at  every  port  for  half  the  present  price,  is  re- 
jected ;  and  that  the  distress,  with  which  they  are  afflicted,  is  con- 
sequently the  work  of  the  rich.  The  great  manufacturers  declare  that 
the  overstocked  condition  of  the  markets  is  also  the  effect  of  the  com- 
laws,  that  the  wealthy  classes  on  the  Continent  cannot  purchase  Eng- 
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Itsfa  tafierchaudifle,  because  the  Engtish  do  not  buy  their  corn ;  and  that 
the  Continental  manufacturers  are  more  prosperous  than  they  are,  be* 
cause,  provisions  being  cheaper  on  the  Continent,  wages  may  there 
be  lower,  and  consequently  the  expenses  of  the  workmanship  less; 
Thus  the  two  halves  of  the  nation  are  engaged,  one  against  the 
other,  in  a  controversy  on  which  not  only  profit  but  existence  depends ; 
and  the  ministry,  besides  being  perplexed  as  to  which  way  they  shall 
decide,  know  not  how  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  a  parliament  essen- 
tially composed  of  land-owners,  ^who  are  at  once  judges  and  parties  in 
the  cause. 

To  open  the  market  for  foreign  corn  would  probably  ruin  the  Eng- 
lish land-owners,  and  render  farming  a  profitless  occupation.  This 
would  be  a  great  evil,  no  doubt,  but  it  would  be  no  injustice.  The  land- 
owners are  only  entitled  to  receive,  for  the  use  of  the  soil,  a  compensa- 
tion equivalent  to  the  service  they  render  to  society  in  lending  their 
land  for  cultivation.  If  this  service  be  of  no  value,  they  have  nothing 
to  expect.  To  force  upon  others  a  service  which  is  not  wanted,  and 
then  to  exact  their  own  price  for  that  service^  is  nothing  short  of  rob- 
bery. Society  will,  doubtless,  be  seriously  impoverished,  if  the  owners 
of  the  land  lose  their  revenues ;  but  it  will  be  no  less  impoverished  if 
other  people's  incomes  be  taken  from  them  to  fill  the  pockets  of  the 
landlords. 

The  kad-ewnarBt  howevery  ace  not  the  only  people  interested  in  agti- 
odture^  The  case  of  the  fimiK»  and  laboovers  who  lire  oe  the  land 
they  cultivate,  also  deserves  our  attention.  The  fiurmers  will  not  be 
slow  in  proceeding  to  withdraw  their  capital,  which  may,  at  least  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  employed  in  some  other  kind  of  industry ;  or  they 
will  emigrate  to  America,  where  their  skill  may  be  turned  to  advan- 
tage ;  for  they  are  not  chained  to  their  land  or  their  profession  ;  but  the 
country  will  feel  their  loss. 

But  what  is  to  become  of  the  labourers  7  In  spite  of  the  inconceiva- 
ble diminution  of  hands  employed  in  agricultural  labour  by  the  system 
of  great  farms,  there  are  still  perhaps  in  England  six  hundred  thousand 
families  paid  from  day  to  day  for  labouring  in  the  fields.  This  labour 
will  cease.  The  land  will  be  converted  into  pasture,  the  agriculturists 
will  confine  themselves  to  rearing  cattle, — a  business  which  will  not  re- 
quire one  tenth  part  of  the  hands  employed  in  the  production  of  corn. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  the  thousands  of  families  who  will  thus  be 
thrown  out  of  employment  ?  Even  supposing  them  fit  for  some  other 
kind  of  business,  is  there  at  present  any  prospect  of  an  opening  for 
them  ?  Agriculture,  in  England,  it  is  true,  employs  somewhat  fewer 
hands  than  all  the  other  occupations  taken  together ;  while  in  France 
k  employs  four  times  as  many  as  all  other  occupations.  But  still, 
how  could  any  single  branch  of  industry  in  England,  or  indeed  all 
the  branches  put  together,  afford  employment  to  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers ? 

Would  any  government  voluntarily  expose  half  the  population  of  a 
country  to  such  a  calamity  ?  or,  if  it  did,  could  it  withstand  the  explo- 
sion of  despair  which  must  inevitably  follow  ?  Would  any  advantage 
be  obtained  by  those  for  whom  the  agriculturists  might  thus  be  sacri- 
ficed? These  agriculturists  are  the  nearest  and  most  certain  custo- 
mers for  English  manufactures;  and  the  loss  of  their  consumption 
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would  prove  a  more  fatal  blow  to  English  industry^  tl^n  the.cloiiag  of 
one  of  the  great  foreign  markets. 

•  I  am  aware  that  1  shall  be  mccused  of  puslijfig  matters  to  Mi  faune* 
mity )  and  i  hear  an  eoonomist  of  the  new  schoai  observa  that  corn 
cannot  be  grown  without  a  remunerating  price,  in  the  countries  which 
are  to  supply  England,  any  more  than  in  Englafid  itself  ;•«- that  if  the 
com-lands  of  Poland  do  not  return  the  profit  wliidi  may  be  gained  in 
any  other  business,  the  Polish  farmers  will  employ  their  c^itals  in 
another  way  ^-^that  the  lands  No.  4,  No-  £»  and  No.  6  will  ceaae  to  he 
cultivated  in  Poland,  as  in  England ;  whilst  the  lands  No.  1,  No.  ft^  and 
No.  3,  will  continae  to  be  cultivated  in  England^  since  they  are  culti- 
vated in  Poland. 

Political  economists  who  argue  thus,  and  who  imagine  that  with 
their  eight  numbers  they  can  designate,  not  only  every  degree  of  fer- 
tiUty,  but  all  the  causes  which  have  an  influence  on  agricultural  proi- 
duce,  have  aever  reflected  on  the  different  kinds  of  labour,  and  are  not 
aware  that  in  cultivation  by  bondsmen*  the  labour  which . produces 
corn  has  been  paid,  onoe  for  all,  in  anticipation,  that  it  thenceforward 
continues  to  be  due  from  one  generation  to  another,  so  that  the  land- 
owner who  Bells  his  grain,  never  finds  that  it  is  produced  at  too  dear  a 
rate,  or  that  he  cannot  sell  it  at  a  price  sufHcient  to  induce  him  to  cou- 
tinue  to  grow  it.  He  raises  corn  by  the  application  of  a  few  hundred 
stripes  among  his  serfs,  and,  at  whatever  price  he  may  sell  it,  he  finds 
himself  sufficiently  remunerated  for  what  it  cost  him. 

la  my  "Nouveaux  Principes  d'Economie  Politique/'  I  have  ex- 
plained how  the  landed  estates  in  all  the  immense  countries  which  are 
cultivated  by  compulsory  labour,  and  which  include  the  most  fertile 
provinces  of  Somhern  Russia,  and  many  other  uncivilized  regions,  are 
divided  into  two  parts,'*«-one  for  the  serfs,  the  other  for  the  lord.     The 
portion  allotted  to  the  serfs  maintains  the  population ;  but  the  whole 
produce  of  the  share  retained  by  the  owner  of  the  land  is  exported.     It 
is  this  produce  which  now  inundates  the  markets  of  Europe,  and  which 
may  be  sold  at  any  prioe ;  for  the  com  of  Poland  and  the  iJkraine,  like 
that  of  Egypt  and  fiarbary,  costs  those  who  send  it  to  market  nothing. 
In  countries  where  forced  labour  prevails,  the  serf  scarcely  ever 
troubles  himself  with  a  moment's  inquiry  respecting  the  markets-price 
of  the  articles  ho  produces.     He  does  not  cultivate  the  piece  of  ground 
given  him  by  the  lord  of  the  soil,  as  a  substitute  for  wages^  with  the 
intention   of  sdling  the   fruits  of  his  labour;    he  only  looks  to  a 
hare  existence  upon  it.     He  may  in  a  few  instances  barter  with  his 
produce,  but  he  never  buys  or  seUs  any  thing.     He  does  not  make 
payments  in  money,  but  in  labour.     He  eats  his  own  corn.     The 
cattle  he  rears  give  him  a  supply  of  milk  and  butcher-meat;  with 
their  hides  he  makes  his   boots  or   shoes,  and  he  clotlics  himself 
with  the  fleece  of  his  little  flock.     The  wood  on  the.  land  su|^lies 
him  with  timber  to  build  a  house,  and  to  make  his  furniture  and 
toolsc    His  poverty  does  not  »o  much  consist  in  the  want  of  necessa- 


•  Sec  Sismondi'a  «  Nouv«aax  Principes  d'Kconomie  PoliUqp«,"  (torn.  1,  lir.  iii. 
c.  vi.)  which  contains  an  explanation  of  the  mode  pf  cultirfition  by  corv4es,  orcora- 
pulsory^labour,  wbicli  tbroughout  the  least  civilized  part  of  Europe^  eqiiiU  to  one 
third  of  its  extent,  is  8u?)stHuted  for  tkcfarBiiiigsjstcui. 
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rieSf  as  in  the  rude  and  awkward  nature  of  tbe  articles  he  uses.  War 
and  oppression  have  depopulated  his  country^  and  he  can  always  find 
plenty  of  land  lying  waste.  He  cultivates  it  when  he  obtains  sufiBcient 
security  for  an  increasing  family,  and  notwithstanding  the  depreciation 
of  the  produce  of  his  industry,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  is  not  aware,  lie 
h  at  present  in  a  state  of  progressive  improvement. 

But  the  other  half  of  the  land  belongs  to  the  proprietors.  This  half, 
which  is  equal  in  extent  to  France  and  England  together,  and  which 
is  more  fertile  in  corn  than  both,  is  wholly  cultivated  by  the  serfs  at 
their  own  expense,  while  the  produce  is  sold  by  their  lords,  who  have 
no  expenses  to  reimburse.  Doubtless  the  landlord  suffers  when  the 
corn  sells  at  a  low  price,  for  his  income  diminishes ;  but  then  his  in- 
come is  altogether  gratuitous.  It  has  cost  him  no  outlay  either  of  ca* 
pital  or  of  labour.  However  low  it  may  fall,  it  is  still  his  interest  that 
his  serfs  shall  produce  corn,  for  in  that  way  he  obtains  something ; 
and  if  he  did  net  make  them  work  he  would  get  nothing.  On  the 
contrary,  a  low  price  indclces  him  to  cultivate  a  fuhher  extent  of  land, 
in  order  that  he  may  obtain  by  the  sale  of  a  great  number  of  measures 
the  same  income  which  he  formerly  derived  from  a  less. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  country  in  which  cultivation  is  carried  on  by 
large  farms  to  support  such  a  competition — a  competition  with  dealers 
who  can  always  let  their  merchandize  go  at  a  lower  price  than  their 
rivals.  If  tbe  ports  of  England  are  thrown  open  to  corn  from  the 
Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  cultivation  of  grain  must  be  completely 
abandoned  in  that  country ;  for,  wbatever  may  be  the  perfection  of  Eng- 
lish agriculture  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  corn  will  aln  ays  cost  th3 
English  farmer  a  certain  expense;  on  the  contrary,  however  great 
may  be  the  ignorance  of  the  Polish  labourer,  and  even  the  sterility 
of  the  soil  he  cultivates,  the  corn  which  he  raises  costs  nothing  to  the 
lord  who  sells  it.  Corn  costs  just  as  little  to  the  Pasha  of  Egypt,  or 
the  Beys  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli. 

But  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Ought  the  ports  of  England  to  be  opened, 
or  shut?  Must  either  the  manufacturers  or  tbe  agricultural  labourers 
of  England  be  consigned  to  famine  and  death  ?  The  question  is  truly 
alarming.  The  position  of  the  English  Ministry  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  in  which  statesmen  can  be  placed.  We  therefore  think  it  right 
to  call  their  attention  to  the  consequences  of  cultivation  by  forced  la- 
bour, which  appears  to  have  escaped  them ;  but  we  look  forward  to  the 
new  lights  which  will  be  thrown  on  the  subject  by  the  approaching 
parliamentary  discussions,  and  do  not  pretend  to  decide  the  question. 
Another  and  more  general  consideration,  however,  presents  itself  at  first 
sight — namely,  the  danger  of  cultivation  by  large  farms ;  the  danger 
of  rendering  cultivation  altogether  a  system  of  speculation. 

Wealth,  we  cannot  too  often  repeat  it,  is  not  the  object  of  society;  it 
is  only  one  of  the  means  of  arriving  at  that  object,  which  is  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number.  The  system  of  large  farms,  of  great 
capitals  employed  in  agriculture,  and  pf  the  application  of  natural  sci- 
ence in  extended  cultivation,  have  favoured,  it  cannot  be  denied,  a  cer- 
tain progress  of  wealth.  Labour  is  thus  better  performed,  injurious 
weeds  are  more  completely  extirpated,  the  harvests  are  rendered  more 
abundant  in  proportion  to  the  seed  sown,  and  the  management  of  cattle 
is  better  understood.     But  the  industry  on  wliich  the  subsistence  of 
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tbe  whole  nation  depends,  is  constandy  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market.  In  England,  the  cultivation  of  com  must  be  taken  up  or 
abandoned  according  as  the  barometer  of  Dantzic,  Taganrok,  or  Ken- 
tucky, indicates  profit  or  loss  on  English,  or  on  Russian,  or  American 
com.  This,  indeed,  must  be  the  case  in  a  country  where  corn  is  only 
cultivated  for  sale.  A  farmer  who  rents  a  thousand  acres,  raises  on 
his  ground  every  year,  at  an  average,  about  twelve  hundred  quarters  of 
corn,  and  does  not  consume  in  his  family  more  than  twelve  or  eighteeii 
quarters.  The  remainder  is  for  sale,  and  its  mercantile  value  is  the 
only  tiling  which  he  considers  in  his  cultivation.  But  if  farms,  in- 
stead of  being  of  one  thousand  acres,  were  only  of  fifly ;  if  the  twenTy 
families  who  would  replace  the  great  farmer  cultivated  their  farms  them- 
selves, each  family,  out  of  the  sixty  quarters  which  it  would  raise,  would 
consume  from  twelve  to  eighteen,  and  each  would  persist  in  the  culti- 
vation of  corn  for  their  own  use,  though  some  loss  might  be  experienced 
on  the  corn  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  foreign  corn  raised 
by  forced  labour. 

This  is,  in  fact,  the  present  state  of  things  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 
The  com  of  Poland  and  Russia  is  as  near  to  France  as  it  is  to  Eng- 
land ;  that  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary  is  nearer  to  Germany  than  to 
England;  the  corn  of  the  Black  Sea  and  Barbary  is  still  nearer  to 
Italy.  In  these  countries,  agriculture  doubtless  suffers  from  die  low 
price  of  foreign  corn.  However,  none  of  the  governments  has  thought 
fit  to  prohibit  the  importation  of  corn,  or  to  load  it  with  heavy  dudes ; 
and  the  peasants  of  France,  Germany,  and  Italy^  while  they  some- 
what diminish  their  cultivation  of  grain  on  account  of  its  becoming  less 
profitable,  never  think  of  giving  it  up,  because  they  must,  before  all 
things,  labour  to  maintain  Aemselves. 

The  more  exchanges  are  multiplied  in  a  nadon,  or  the  more  each 
individual  is  accustomed  to  buy  all  he  wants  and  to  sell  all  he  pn>- 
duces,  the  more  is  the  circulating  medium  augmented,  the  appearances 
of  wealth  encreased,  and  the  means  of  employing  large  capites  extend- 
ed. But  there  is  dso  a  gratification  in  the  ideas  of  security  constandy 
connected  with  the  custom  of  supplying  one's  own  wants,  and  living 
on  articles  of  one's  Own  producdon,  without  resorting  to  markets. 
This  state  of  happiness  has  often  been  invoked  by  poets,  who  love  to 
picture  the  husbandman  enjoying  the  firuits  of  his  well-stocked  barn- 
yard, and  clothed  by  his  own  fleece,  hemp,  and  flax.  The  desire  of 
thus  providing  for  one's  own  wants  is  by  political  economists  regarded 
as  a  vain  illusion ;  they  have  long  ago  declared  that  each  individual 
does  that  best  which  be  does  exclusively ;  that,  by  buying  and  selling, 
we  procure  things  both  better  and  cheaper  than  if  we  ourselves  made 
every  article  of  which  we  stand  in  need.  The  example  of  England, 
however,  shows  that  this  system  is  not  wholly  exempt  from  danger. 

Suppose  it  true  that  the  labourer  who  sows  corn  for  his  own  conK 
sumption,  raises  it  at  a  dearer  rate  than  he  who  sells  almost  all  he  has 
reaped,  to  pay  for  the  labour  with  which  he  is  to  produce  more ;  still  it 
would  be  better  that  the  great  mass  of  labourers  belonged  to  the 
former  instead  of  the  latter  class.  The  high  price  at  which  corn 
will  be  produced  by  that  class  is  a  national  expense,  it  is  true ;  but 
national  wealth  cannot  be  better  applied  than  in  purchasing  security. 
Now,  it  is  not  consistent  with  the  security  of  a  country  that  its  sub* 
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sisicnce  slioald  depend  on  the  fluetuations  of  markeU  ;  that  spe- 
cnlatora  should  feed  or  starve  the  population  according  as  the  price  of 
com  may  happen  to  be  high  or  low ;  that  the  abundance  of  one  harvest 
should  afford  no  protection  against  deficiency  in  the  next;  that  the 
whole  people  should,  with  regard  to  food,  be  made  to  pass  through  all 
the  crises  and  aijiternations  of  glut  and  scarcity,  which  are  already  so 
severely  felt  with  respect  to  manufactures,  but  which,  however,  are 
inevitable  consequences  of  all  speculators  perceiving  at  once,  from  the 
state  of  prices,  that  there  is  too  much  or  too  little  of  their  goods  in  the 
market,  and  acting  all  at  the  same  time  on  that  information.  On  the 
contrary,  in  France  and  Italy,  where,  according  to  calculation,  four- 
fifths  of  the  population  belong  to  the  agricultiural  class,  these  four- 
fifths  will  always  be  fed  with  corn  o^  native  growth,  whatever  may  be  . 
the  price  of  foreign  corn,  and  the  fluctuations  occasioned  by  specula- 
tkm  will  uWbct  only  the  remaining  fiflh.  Thus,  the  value  of  four-fifths 
^f  the  whole  produce  of  the  harvest  is  fixed,  and  the  value  of  one-fifth 
only  is  variable.  But  in  £ng)f^nd,  besides  that  the  agricultural  class 
does  not  form  One  half  the  population,  not  one- tenth  part  of  the  la- 
bourers consume  their  own  corn.  Thus,  the  fluctuations  which  are  the 
offspring  of  speculation — of  those  two  errors  teripaed  by  the  English 
overtrading  and  under-trading — operate  on  all  tlie  corn  grown  in  the 
country,  ami  are  felt  by  the  whole  population. 

This  is  not  all.  The  English  regard  their  large  farms  as  the  only 
means  of  perfecting  agriculture;  that  is  to  say,  of  obtaining  the  greatest 
supply  of  rural  produce  ut  the  cheapest  rate.  But  the  reverse  is  the 
fact.  The  wealthy  and  intelligent  English  farmer,  aided  by  all  the  im- 
provements of  science,  with  his  fine  teams,  his  well- weeded  fields  and 
close  fences,  cannot  maintain  a  competition  with  the  ignorant  and 
wretched  Polish  peasant,  degraded  by  slavery  and  brutified  by  drunken- 
ness, and  whose  agriculture  is  yet  in  an  infant  state.  Corn  raised  in 
the  heart  of.  Poland,  after  paying  the  expense  of  several  hundred 
leagues  of  land-carriage,  river  navigation,  and  the  charges  of  a  sea 
voyage,  besides  an  import  duty  of  thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  ad  valorem^ 
can  still  be  sold  cheaper  than  that  which  is  produced  in  the  richest 
counties  of  England. 

The  English  economists,  who  never  examine  the  condition  of  other 
countries,  attempt  to  explain  this  perplexing  fact,  sometimes  by  the 
burtfaensome  weight  of  the  taxes,  and  sometimes  by  the  alteration 
made  in  the  currency.  I  have  never  been  able  to  comprehend  the 
arguments  of  the  modem  school  respecting  the  alteration  of  currency ; 
nor  am  I  convinced  that  these  arguments  are  understood,  even  by  those 
who  employ  them.  As  to  taxation,  it  is  certainly  heavy,  and  must 
augment  the  price  of  every  thing ;  yet  it  would  be  setting  l>ut  little 
value  on  British  freedom,  to  deny  that  the  privation  of  all  security  and 
all  justice  is  still  a  heavier  tax  on  the  Polish  peasant,  and  on  the  fellahs 
of  Egypt  or  Barbary,  than  any  to  which  the  English  labourer  is 
subject. 

It  is  well  to  appeal  to  Ministers  for  reductions  and  economy ;  but  as, 
in  spite  of  every  reduction,  the  interest  of  the  debt  will  remain  to  be 
paid,  taxation  cannot  be  very  much  diminished.  It  is  the  system  of 
cultivation  that  is  bad  ;  it  rests  on  a  dangerous  basis,  and  should  be 
changed,  not  violently  and  precipitately,  but  at  least  actively.     This 
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system  has  been  recently  explained  to  our  Ministry  by  writers  on  poll* 
tical  economy ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  understand  it  rightly, 
in  order  to  guard  against  imitating  it. 

How  will  it  be  practicable  to  adopt  in  England  those  effectual  but 
slow  remedies  which  would  tend  to  restore  small  farms,  at  a  time  when 
the  manufacturing  classes,  forming  one-half  the  population,  are  perish- 
ing of  hunger,  and  calling  for  measures  which  would  bring  starvation 
on  the  other  half  engaged  in  agriculture  ?  1  am  not  prepared  to  answer 
this.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  Corn  Laws  must  of  necessity  undergo 
great  modifications ;  but  I  would  recommend  those  who  call  for  their 
complete  abolition,  to  examine  carefully  the  following  questions  : — 

1.  If  free  importation  be  allowed  of  corn  raised  by  forced  labour, 
and  without  any  expense  to  the  original  owner,  will  it  then  be  possible 
for  the  English  farmer  to  keep  a  single  acre  in  cultivation  ? 

2.  If  England  should  renounce  the  cultivation  of  corn,  in  conse- 
quence of  importation  being  found  more  economical,  to  what  extent 
would  agricultural  employment  be  diminished  ?  What  expense  would 
be  incurred  by  the  manufacturing  class  in  maintaining  in  workhouses 
the  families  of  unemployed  agricultural  labourers  ?  What  would  the 
jnanu&cturers  lose  by  the  consumption  of  this  class  of  labourers,  who 
form  nearly  one-half  of  the  population,  being  discontinued  ?  What 
would  the  manufacturers  also  lose  by  being  deprived  of  the  consump-- 
tion  of  the  landlords,  whose  rentals  would  be-reduced  to  nothing  ? 

3.  What  will  be  the  security  of  the  country,  if  it  depend  for  sub- 
sistence  entirely  upon  foreigners,  and  in  particular  on  such  as  may  very 
readily  become  enemies ;  upon  governments  which  are  the  most 
barbarous  and  despotic  of  Europe,  and  which  would  be  the  least  of  all 
deterred  from  injuring  England  by  the  consideration  of  any  injury 
which  might  at  the  same  time  be  done  to  their  own  subjects  ?  What 
would  become  of  the  honour  of  England,  if  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
it  in  his  power,  by  closing  the  ports  of  the  Baltic,  to  starve  her  into 
any  concession  ? 

These  are  difficulties  which,  combined  with  many  others,  present 
themselves  for  serious  consideration,  when  a  change  of  system  is  pro- 
posed, which  would  supersede  agricultural  labour  in  England.  Be- 
sides, the  same  difficulties  are  destined  to  reappear,  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  hence,  when  the  rapid  increase  of  sheep  in  Austral  Asia  shall 
introduce  into  the  English  ports  wool  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  render  the 
breeding  of  sheep  as  unprofitable  in  England  as  the  cultivation  of  arable 
land.  This,  in  fine,  is  the  result  of  the  universal  competition  for  pro- 
ducing every  thing  as  cheap  as  possible  ;  the  consequences  of  which 
ought  to  be  looked  forward  to  at  the  present  moment,  when  the  pro« 
gress  of  ideas  prompts  us  to  regard  the  whole  universe  as  only  one  great 
market. 
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Roma,  Roma,  Roma! 
Non  ^  piii  come  era  prima. 

Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  1 
On  thy  Seven  Hills  of  yore 

Thou  sat'st  a  Queen. 

Thou  hadst  thy  triumphs  then 

Purpling  the  street : 
Leaders  and  sceptred  men 

BowMatthy  feet. 

They  that  thy  mantle  wore. 

As  gods  were  seen  : 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been  1 

Rome!  thine  im|)erial  brow 

Never  shall  rise : 
What  hast  thou  left  thee  now  ? — 

Thou  hast  thy  skies  I 

Blue,  deeply  blue,  they  are. 

Gloriously  bright ! 
Veiling  thy  wastes  afar 

With  coloured  light. 

Thou  hast  the  sunset's  glow, 

Rome !  for  thy  dower. 
Flushing  dark  cypress-bough. 

Temple  and  tower : 

And  all  sweet  sounds  are  thine. 

Lovely  to  hear ; 
While  Night,  o'er  tomb  and  shrine. 

Rests  darkly  clear. 

Many  a  solemn  hymn, 

By  starlight  suns. 
Sweeps  through  the  arches  dim 

Thy  wrecks  among. 

Many  a  flute's  low  swell 

On  thy  soft  air^ 
Lingers  and  loves  to  dwell 

With  Summer  there. 

Thou  hast  the  South's  rich  gift 

Of  sudden  song; 
A  charmed  fountain  swift. 

Joyous  and  strong: 

Thou  hast  fair  forms  that  move 

With  queenly  tiead  ; 
Thou  hast  rich  fanes  above 

Thy  mighty  dead. 

Yet  wears  thy  Tiber's  shore 

A  mournful  mien : 
Rome,  Rome !  thou  art  no  more 

As  thou  hast  been ! 

F.  H. 
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A   CADINBT    OF    PORTRAITS. — NO.  II. 

VuUutn  babitumqiie  lKMnifii3,  qneni  ta«  vUiMe  beatas. 
Nod  mngni  pendis^  qaU  coutigit. 

^oro/.  Sat.  il.ir.  91-93. 

Erasmus,  who  was  no  fool,  wrote  an  eneoounni  on  follyj  Heinsias,  who 
had  nothing  asinine  about  him,  wrote  an  eulogtum  on  the  ass ;  Sallengre, 
who  was  no  drunkard,  wrote  a  panegyric  on  drunkenness ;  and  Lucian,  who 
nerer  had  the  gout,  .'wrote  a  tragt-comedy  in  its  honour.  On  the  other  hand, 
Synesius,  who  was  bald,  published  an  oration  in  praise  of  baldness ;  Pierius, 
who  would  as  soon  have  applied  a  rasor  lo  bis  throat  as  to  his  beard,  favour- 
ed the  world  with  a  prolix  essay  in  commendation  of  prolix  beards;  Defoe, 
who  suffered  the  punishment  of  the  pillory,  and  was  therefore  qualified  to 
describe  because  ne  had  felt  it,  composed  a  lengthy  ode  in  commemoration 
of  its  glories;  and  a  fiery  spirit,  whose  name  1  cannot  discover,*  has 
chanted  the  merits  of  hell  m  piiraseology  so  glowing,  that  he  cannot  be  dis- 
pleased if  the  prince  of  that  region  appoints  him  his  poet-laureate,  and  re- 
wards him  with  a  comfortable  post  in  his  dominions  for  his  pains.  Justified 
by  such  grave  and  potent  authorities,  I  might  perhaps  have  placed,  as  a  pre* 
face  lo  the  collection  of  awkward  and  ungainly  personages  whose  portraits  1 
am  now  going  to  submit  to  my  reader,  an  essay  on  the  advantagesL  of  defor- 
mity, and  might  have  displayed  my  ingenuity  in  a  recommendatory  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  redundancies,  deficiencies,  and  irregulariiies  which  are 
occasionally  exhibited  in  the  human  carcase,  had  not  the  merest  accident 
discovered  to  me,  that  the  task  had  been  performed  more  than  seventy  years 
ago,  and  that  an  individual  who  was  distinguished  from  his  mother's  womb 
by  a  short  body,  a  bent  back,  and  a  prominent  pair  of  shoulders,  had  atoned 
fur  his  ill-made  person  by  a  very  delightful  essay  in  its  praise.  As  Mr.  Hay, 
in  his  "Essay  on  Deformity,"  nas  pointed  out,  with  the  skill  of  a  master  and 
the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer,  the  advantages  to  which  it  leads,  and  the  incon- 
veniences from  which  it  guards,  its  possessors,  I  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
field  in  which *he  has  careered  so  successfully,  but  shall  leave  him  to  enjoy  his 
peculiarities  of  person  without  envy,  merely  wishing  (hat  all  who  resemble 
him  in  figure  may  resemble  him  in  temper,  and  may  exhibit  the  same  laud- 
able fortitude  as  he  did,  in  daring  to  be  merry,  even  in  the  worst  and  most 
disagreeable  of  shapes. 

Lord  Bacon  has  been  particularly  severe  in  divers  passages  in  his  works 
upon  those  unfortunate  individuals  whose  souls  have  not  been  set  in  the 
most  comely  and  beautiful  frames.  He  contends,  that  there  is  a  consent  be- 
tween the  body  and  the  mind;  and  that  Nature,  where  she  errs  in  the  one, 
generally  ventures  .in  the  other, — "ubi  pcccat  in  uno,  pcriclitatur  in  altero.** 
He  admits,  however,  that  "  whosoever  hath  any  thing  fixed  in  his  person 
that  doth  induce  contempt,  hath  also  a  perpetual  spur  in  himself  to  rescue 
and  deliver  himself  from  scorn  :'* — and  therefore  he  says  shortly  afterwards, 
—"It  is  not  to  be  mar\elled,  if  sometimes  deformed  men  prove  excellent 
characters."  Now  this  doctrine,  if  it  rest  upon  any  principle  at  all,  must 
rest  upon  the  principle,  that  the  carcase,  which  is  the  mere  dress  of  the  soul, 
is  the  best  ])art  of  the  man  ;  and  is  about  as  absurd  3s. the  vulgar  notion,  that 
a  well-madc  coat  is  the'principal  ingredient  in  tiie  ^formation  of  a  gentleman. 
The  supporters  of  it  ought  to  recollect,  that. the  finest  pearls  are  oftentimes 
inclosed  in  the  most  rugged  shells,  and  that  the  h«st  wines  are  generally  ex- 
tracted fromHhe  most  unsavoury-looking  grapes.  It  is  a  remark  too,  as  old  as 
the  days  of  Ovid,  that  a  vile  cask  frequently  contains  excellent  liquor — 

"  Vilis  ssspe  cadus  nobile  nectar  habet," — 

and  it  will  be  a  remark,  when  the  days  of  Ovid  are  ten  times  as  remote  as  they 
arc  at  present,  that  the  fiuits  which  are  fairest  to  the  eye  are  not  always  the 

•  Laudcs  infcrf>rum.    Colonia;  Agripp.  1592. 
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most  exquUite  and  delicious  to  the  taste.  Information,  and  talent^  and  judge- 
ment, and  virtue,  have  taken  up  their  abodes  as  often  in  a  deformed  as  in  a 
comely  fabric.  iEsop  was  crooked^  and  Epictetus  was  lame.  Socrates  was  the 
very  image  of  Silenus,*  excepting  that  he  had  weaker  eyes  and  infirmer  legs. 
Diogenes^  though  preferred  oy  L^is  to  Aristippus,  was  a  mere  dog  in  counte« 
nf^pce  as  well  as  in  manners.  Seneca,  thotigh  the  author  of  many  well- 
pojjcd  antitheses,  and  of  roanv  neatly  turned  sentences,  was  iq  person  ''lean 
and  harsh  and  ugly  to  behold.''  **  Horace,"  says  old  Burton  in  nis  Anatomy 
of  Mielancholy, ''  was  a  little,  blear-eyed,  contemptible  fellow ; — and  yet,  who 
so  sententious  and  wise?"  Agesilaus,  who  had  evidently  formed  in  his  ihind 
that  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Asia  which  Alexander  of  Macedon  afterwards 
executed,  was  of  an  exterior  singularly  unprepossessing.  He  was  low  of 
stature,  and,  like  Tyrtaeus,  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the  other;  and  his  tout- 
ensemble,  according  to  one  of  his  biographers,  was  so  very  despicable,  that 
he  never  failed  in  raising  contempt  in  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  his 
moral  and  intellectual  excellencies.  Philopsmen,  whose  comprehensive 
policy  formed,  animated,  and  sustained  the  Achasan  league,  and  whose  heroic 
struggles  against  the  colossal  power  of  Rome  cast  a  ray  of  glory  over  thte  ex* 
piring  independence  of  his  country,  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  bon-^ol  on  his 
utter  want  of  personal  grace  and  comelmels.  Having  arrived  without  attend- 
ants at  an  inn,  where  he  was  unknown,  but  where  his  company  was  expected, 
he  was  desired  by  the  hostess  to  help  her  slaves  to  draw  water  and  make  a 
fire  against  his  own  anticipated  arrival.  With  a  good  nature  which  is  not 
likely  to  find  many  imitators,  he  acceded  to  her  request,  and  was  found  by 
his  train  busily  employed  in  the  performance  of  it.  On  beine  asked  what  he 
was  doing,  he  repliea,  that  he  was  paying  the  penalty  of  his  ugliness ;  and 
thus  renoered  pointless  all  the  sarcasms  which  malignity  might  otherwise 
have  cast  upon  it.  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian,  and  Tamerlane,  the  con- 
queror of  £ajazet,  were  both  lame  and  ill-favoured ;  and  yet  their  brave  and 
heroical  disposition — I  use  the  words  of  Bacon — "  thought  to  make  their 
natural  wants  partof  their  honour,  in  that  it  should  be  saiathat  an  eunuch  or 
a  lame  man  did  such  great  matters"  as  they  had  the  good  fortune  to  achieve. 
Duguesclin,  one  of  the  most  gallant  antagonists  of  our  heroic  Black  Prince, 
was,  according  to  all  accounts  that  we  hear  of  him,  frightfully  plain.  He 
had  a  monstrous  head,  small  ferret-like  eyes,  large  shoulders,  and  a  thick 
clumsy  figure.  •*  I  am  very  ugly,"  said  he  one  aay  to  a  friend  j  "  I  shall 
nevprbe  beloved  by  women,  but  I  will  be  feared  by  the  enemies  of  my  king." 
Notwithstanding  tnis  avowed  want  on  his  part  of  personal  accomplishments, 
one , of , the  richest  heiresses  of  France  became  enamoured  of  him:  she  saw 
his.visage  in  his  achievements,  and,  like  the  gentle  Desdemona,  *'  loved  him 
for  the  dangers  he  had  past;"  whilst  he,  as  in  duty  bound,  ''loved  her,  that 
she  did  pity  them."  He  signalized^is  wedding-day  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
himself  and  of  his  bride;— for  he  was  not  only  victorious  in  a  tournament, 
.which  he  had  proclaimed  in  honour  of  it,  but  in  a  more  serious  engagement 
with.ap  ^nglish  detachment,  which  sought  to  surprise  him  in  the  midst  of 
Its  festivities.  Cromwell,  who  as  a  statesman  and  a  warrior  will  bear  compa^ 
riaon  with  the  noblest  names  both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  story,  is  de- 
scribed by  South,  in  pne  of  his  court  Sermons,  as  a  bankrupt  beggarly-lookinjg 
fellowf  in  a  thread-bare  cloak  and  a  greasy  hat;  and  his  nose, 'which  was 


*  There  is  a  curious  passage  in  the  '*  Encomiam  on  Baldness"  by  Synesins, 
from  which  it  appears  that  Socrates  was  much  pleased  at  the  similarity  said  to 
exist  between  him  and  Silenus.  P.  69,  Edit.  Basil.  "  Toirr'  dE^  koI  2«it^<(ri}r  6 
2i60^Qovifficov,  fUrgtos  is  rdWa  ytiy^fitvos,  itai  ira^  dvrafotv  okcW  mdvtov  ^wdfuPOSf 

t  For  a  picturesque  description  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  person,  vide  Sir  P.  War- 
wick's Memoirs  of  Charles  the  First,  p.  247.  It  is  stranse  what  a  difference  a 
mail's  aifcoation  makes  in  his  appearance  to  the  world.    When  Oliver  was  limply 
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Tecnarkably  red  and  shining,  formed  the  subject  of  never-ending  jokes  to  the 
*' gentle  dalness"  of  his  cavalier  contemporaries.  Cleaveland,  m  his  charac- 
ter of  a  l^ndon  diurnal,  said,  "  that  Croniwell  must  be  a  bird  of  prey,  from 
his  'bloody  beak  ;  his  nose  is  able  to  try  a  young  eagie  whether  it  be  lawfully 
begotten :  but  all,"  added  he,  "  is  not  gold  that  glitters."  Tnrenne  con* 
cealed  a  great  and  daring  soul  under  a  rude  and  vulgar  and  unpromisiog 
exterior,  as  did  also  his  contemporary,  the  celebrated  Marshal  Luxembourg. 
Our  great  deliverer  from  civil  tyranny  and  relisious  slavery,  William  the 
Thiro^  called  him  on  one  occasion  a  crook-backed  fellow.  Luxembourg, 
when  informed  of  this  sarcasm,  made  a  retort  of  singular  severity.  "How 
can  the  Prince  of  Orange  know  that  1  am  so?  I  have  often  seen  his  back^ 
but,  thank  God,  he  has  never  yet  seen  mine." 

But  I  am  wandering  out  of  the  limits  which  1  prescribed  to  myself,  and, 
instead  of  confining  my  observations  to  those  who  have  made  themselves 
the  contemporaries  of  dfistant  ages  by  diflfusing  through  the  world  the  benefi- 
cent triumphs  of  knowledge  and  intellect,  am  digressing  to  those  who  have 
gained  a  wider,  but  not  a  more  durable  renown,  by  their  gallant  achievements 
in  the  deadly  struggles  of  conflicting  nations.  I  will  return,  however,  to  my 
original  design,  by  calling  my  reader  from  the  contemplation  of  those  who 
have  terminated  by  their  swords  the  quarrels  of  empires,  to  the  contemplation 
of  those  who  have  often  excited  by  their  pens  the  quarrels  of  individuals,  and 
have  inflicted  with  those  petty  but  powerful  instruments,  wounds  which 
have  eat  a  venomed  way  into  the  hearts  of  their  antagonists,  and  have  pro- 
duced "eternal  ulcers  on  their  memories."  And,  in  performing  this  part  of 
my  usk,  I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  I  shall  involuntarily  aftord  a  striking 
proof  of  the  truth  of  Lord  Bacon's  assertion,  that  deformed  persons  are  £je- 
nerally  ill-natured  and  envious ;  for  it  somehow  or  other  happens,  that  m 
this  class  most  of  our  critics  and  satirists  are  to  be  found.  Zoilus,  who  is 
amongst  the  earliest  critics  on  record,  had  a  countenance  as  hideous  as  his 
mind  is  described  to  have  been  perverse.  Montaigne  may  be  right  in  saying 
that  Nature  did  Socrates  great  wrong,  when  she  gave  him  a  deformed  body 
unsuitable  to  the  beauty  ofhis  mind ;  but,  if  we  are  to  believe  all  that  is  re- 
lated regarding  Zloilus,  she  acted  only  justly  by  him,  when  she  "informed 
his  soul"  in  a  bodjr  of  peculiar  ugliness,.  lie  had  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other,  two  eyes  which  glanced  a  thousand Vays  at  once,  a  &ce  which,  like 
that  of  Medusa,  petrified  vvith  horror  all  who  looked  upon  it,  a  matted  beard, 
which  hung  down  in  filthy  wretchedness  upon  his  breast,  and  a  rough 
shock-head  oi  red  hair,  which  at  one  time  he  kept  close  shaved,  under  the 
idea  that  the  hairs  which  grew  on  it  were  so  many  suckers  to  draw 
away  nourishment  from  his  chin,  and  were  therefore  irreconcileable  with 
the  existence  of  his  beard,  which  he  wished  to  extend  to  an  extreme  length 
as  a  mark  of  his  wisdom.*  That  the  Satiric  poet  Hipponax  was  a  little, 
crooked,  deformed  fellow,  is  known  by  the  fact  of  his  naving  written  a  most 
caustic  set  of  Iambic  trimeters  to  avenge  himself  on  two  sculptors,  Anther- 
mus  and  Bupalus,  who  had  made  a  statue  of  him,  and  exposed  it  to  the 
view,  or  rather  to  the  derision,  of  the  public.  Aretin,  who  aimed  his  satire 
against  every  person  whom  he  knew,  and  who  only  spared  the  Divinity, 
as  the  Italian  epitaph  on  him  observes,f  because  he  knew  him  not,  resem- 

Member  of  Parliament  for  Huntingdon,  the  good  knigbt  saw  nothing  in  him  bat  a 
Tcry  mean  and  insignificant  personage ;  but  no  sooner  did  he  become  Protector, 
than.  Hey,  presto  !  the  mean  and  insignificant  personage  is  changed  into  a  "comely 
and  majestic  presence.*' 

•  This  story  is  iElian's. 

t  The  epitaph  to  which  I  allude  is,  I  believe,  by  Panlus  Jovios. 

"  Qni  giace  1* Aretin,  poeta  Tosco, 
Che  d'ognian  disse  mal  faor  di  Dio 
Scusandosi  col  dir,  lo  uo*l  conoeco." 

It  has 
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bled  Hipponax  in  shape,  as  much  as  he  did  in  character  and  db)>oaition. 
The  retorts  of  his  coDtemporarics,  who  sometimes  answered  his  lam- 
noons  in  kind,  but  oftener  with  blow  of  cudgel  and  stab  of  dagger,  show  that 
he  was  any  thing  in  the  world  but  an  Endymion  or  an  Adonis ;  whilst  an 
anecdote  that  has  been  rescued  from  oblivion  by  its  connexion  with  Titian 
and  Tintoretti,  proves  that,  in  point  of  stature,  he  must  have  been  very  little, 
if  any  thins,  above  a  dwarf.  In  the  quarrel  which  took  place  between 
those  two  Illustrious  painters,  Aretin  jomed  the  |)arty  of  Titian,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  course  witn  him,  attacked  Tjntoretti  with  the  most  virulent  and 
unmeasured  abuse.  Tintoreiti  met  him  shortly  afterwards  near  his  own 
house,  abd,  feigning  ignorance  of  what  Aretin  had  written,  prevailed  on  him 
to  walk  in  for  the  purpose  of  sitting  for  his  portrait.  As  soon  as  the  poet  had 
taken  his  seat,  the  painter  seized  a  pistol  and  a|iproached  him  with  a  mens^ 
cing  air.  The  alarmed  poet,  conscious  of  the  offence  he  had  ^given,  imme- 
diately asked  the  painter  what  he  was  goin^  to  do.  "  To  uke  your  mea- 
sure," replied  he  in  a  serious  tone  ;  and  havmg  in  point  of  fact  taken  it,  he 
added  with  a  severe  look—*"  'Tis  well ;  you  are  but  four  of  my  pistols  and  a 
half  high  ^ — begone.'^  He  then  dismissed  the  satirist  without  i^ury,  who, 
after  rejoicing  at  the  protection  which  his  insignificance  had  afforded  him, 
repaid  the  pamter  for  nis  mercy  with  a  fresh  lampoon.  Another  dealer  in 
that  dangerous  species  of  commodity,  who  could  not  pride  himself  on  his 
grace  of  person,  was  that  exquisite  wit,  '*  rare  Ben  Jonson."  Dekker,  in 
one  part  of  his  Satiromastix,  says  of  him,  that  *'  he  was  as  hard  a  favoured 
fellow  as  his  Maiesty  would  see  on  a  summer's  day ;"  in  another  part,  that 
*'  his  most  ungodly  race  looked  for  all  the  world  like  a  rotten  russet  apple  ;'* 
and  in  a  third,  that ''  he  had  a  mouth  so  terrible,  that  his  beard  was  afraid 
to  peep  out."  He  was  fair  and  smooth-skinned  in  his  youth,  but  a  scorbutic 
humour  fell  at  an  early  period  in  his  face,  and  scarred  it  very  perceptibly. 
To  this  Dekker  alludes  in  the  same  play,  when  he  observes,  that  **  Horace 
had  not  his  face  puncht  full  of  oylet-holes,  like  the  cover  of  a  warming-pan." 
Aubrey  informs  us  that  Ben  had  one  eye  lower  than  the  other,  like  Clunn, 
the  player ;  and  Dekker  adds,  that  his  **  goodly  and  slorious  nose  was  not, 
like  nis  tongue,  a  stabber,  but  blunt,  blunt,  blunt."  Notwithstanding  these 
defects,  a  resemblance  was  traced,  more  fancifully  than  correctly,  between 
his  head  and  that  of  Menander  as  exhibited  on  ancient  medals.  Mr.  Gifford, 
^wfao  stands  up  with  true  editorial  partiality,  not  only  for  the  moral  character, 
but  also  for  tne  personal  beauty  of  his  author,  admits,  that,  after  Jonson  had 
attained  the  age  of  forty,  an  unfavourable  change  took  place  in  his  figure. 
He  himself  speaks  of  his  "  mountain  belly  and  ungracious  gait ;"  and  Dekker 
adds  for  him,  that  he  had  "  such  a  villamous  broad  back,  that  he  was  able 
to  bear  away  anj  man's  jest  in  England."  Shadwell,  whose  satire  is  a 
"  telum  imbelle  snie  ictu,"  and  who  belongs  less  to  the  lampooners  than  to 
the  lampooned,  since  Dryden  by  his  rhymes  made  him  for  many  years 

"  In  prose  and  verse  be  hail'd  indthoiit  dispute, 
ThroQgh  all  the  realms  of  Donsense,  absolate,"— 

Shadwell  was  distinguished  by  a  corpulence  as  huge  as  that  of  Jonson,  whom 
for  some  reason,  unfathomable  to  the  world  at  large,  he  always  called  his 
master;  and  was  much  flattered  when  a  similarity  was  on  that  account  dis- 
covered between  them.  In  point  of  wit,  however,  no  two  men  could  be 
more  unlike  ;  the  one  was  all  terseness  and  elegance,  the  other  all  diffuseness 
and  vulgar  ribaldry.  Besides,  the  quantity  varied  as  much  as  the  quality  of 
the  material.    The  one  scattered  wit  about  in  his  writings  with  a  prodigality 

It  has  been  thus  paraphrased  in  Latin  : — 

"  Condit  Aretini  cineres  lapis  tste  sepultosy 
Mortales  atro  qui  sale  peifricait. 
Intacttts  Deus  est  illi,  cavBamque  rogatus, 

Hanc  dedit :— *  Ille,'  inquic* '  non  mibi  notus  erat/  " 
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which  intimated  thai  he  had  mines  of  it  at  his  command ;  the  other  doled  it 
forth  at  intervals,  with  a  parsimony  which  seemed  to  anticipate  the  speedy 
exhaustion  of  the  stock  in  hand.  Indeed  there  can  be  lilUe  donbt,  that, 
thouzh  a  "  ton  of  man''  was  inclosed  in  his  frame,  Shadwell  was  but  a 
'' kilderkin  in  point  of  wit."  In  his  later  years  he  met  with  a  severe  fall, 
which  excited  the  malice,  in^ead  of  the  sympathy,  of  the  veteran  whom,  he 
had  divested  of  the  laurel.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Dryden,  **  1  do  not  wonder 
how  he  came  to  fall,  for  I  have  always  known  him  heavy  ; — the  miracle  is, 
how  he  got  up  again.  I  have  heard  of  a  sea-captain  as  fat  as  he,  who,  to 
escape  arrests,  would  lay  himself  flat  on  the  ground,  a,nd  let  the  bailiffs  carry 
him  away  to  prison  if  th€y  could."  Notwithstanding  this  obesity  of  paunch, 
he  was  remarkable  for  bis  pleasantry  as  a  boon  companion,  and  would  have 
gone  to  his  grave,  according  to  Lord  Dorset,  with  the  character  of  one  of  the 
wittiest  men  of  his  time,  had  he  never  ventured  upon  printing  his  witticisms. 
"Omnium  consensu  capax  imperii,  nisi  imperasset."  JLtikeFalstaff,  he  was 
always  first  to  laugh  at  those  peculiarities  in  his  shape  which  could  not  have 
escaped  the  jests  of  others.  In  this  happy  philosophy  he  was  more  than 
equalled  by  one  whose  whole  life  was  spent  m  burlesquing  philosophy,  and 
satirizing  its  professors,— I  mean  the  original  and  inimitable  Scarron.  His 
description  of  his  person  and  his  sufferings  contains  so  curious  a  mixture  of 
th6  ludicrous  and  the  pathetic,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  submitting  it, 
though  often  quoted  before,  to  my  reader's  notice.  In  one  of  .^is  letters*  he 
thus  expresses  himself:  *^  I  have  lived  to  thirty,  and,  if  I  reach  forty«  I 
shall  only  add  many  miseries  to  those  which  I  have  endured  these  last  eight 
or  nine  years.  My  person  was  once  well  made,  though  short ;  disease  has 
now  rendered  it  a  foot  shorter.  My  head  is  a  little  broad  for  my  shape,  and 
my  face  is  full  enough  for  my  body  to  appear  very  meagre.  My  teeth , 
formerly  square  pearis,  are  now  of  the  colour  of  wood,  and  will  spon  be  of 
the  colour  of  amber.  My  legs  and  my  thighs  first  formed  an  obtuse  angje^ 
then  an  equal  angle,  and  now  an  acute  angle.  My  thighs  and  m^  body  JTorm 
another  angle,  and,  as  my  head  inclines  on  my  stomach,  I  do  not  ilUresemble 
the  letter  Z.  I  have  got  my  arms  shortened  as  well  as  my  Jegs,  and  my 
fingers  as  well  as  my  arms,  so  that,  in  a  word,  I  apo  an  abriclgement  of  hu- 
man miseries."  Pope,  who,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  anecdotes  related  of  him 
by  his  biographers,  was  almost  as  infirm  by  constitution  as  Scarron  was  by 
disease,  did  not  possess  the  same  equanimity  with  resi)ect  to  his  personal  ap- 
pearance, which,  every  body  knows,  was  not  formed  on  the  nicest  model. 
He  complained  bitterly  of'*  the  libelled  person  and  the  pictured  shatie;"  and 
though  he  attempted  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  be  witty  on  tnem  him- 
self, the  attempt  evidently  gave  him  pain,  and  cannot  be  classed  pmopg  his 
most  successful  efforts. 

*^  Tliere  are,  who  to  my  person  pay  tbeir  court, 
I  cough  like  Horace,  and,  though  lean,  am  short ; 
Ammoa's  great  son  one  shoulder  had  too  high. 
Such  Ovid's  nose,  and.  Sir,  you  have  an  eye ; 
Go  on,  obliging  creatures,  make  mc  see 
All  that  disgraced  my  betters. met  in  me.'* 

]n:iliese  lines,  ^ajn^  ;^lso  in  his  account  of  the  "  Little  Club,"  where  he 
compares  himself  to. ^  spider,  he  betrays  great  soreness  on  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal reflections ;  and, yet,  strange  to  ^ay,  never  man  indulged  in  them  more 

*  This  letter  fully  justifies  the  ioscription  which  Menage  placed  iinder.hls^ 
bust  :— 

**  lUe  ego  sum  rates,  rabido  data  praeda  dolori. 
Qui  supcro  sanos  Insibus  atque  jocis. 
Zcnoms  noboles  VD)tu  mala  ferfe.a^i^po, 

Et  potait  Cjuiici  libera  turbarJ^oyM : 
Qui  iDodios  ifler  {loaseti  lasisSQ  Mores, 
'Me  prarter,  totao'vlUis  in  orbejuit." 
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lavtfl^ily  or  more  wantonly.  His  attack  on  Dennis's  person,  ^o»  according 
to  Steele,  had  the  face  and  surliness  ofa  mastiff,  which  often  save^  him  from 
heing  treated  like  a  cur,  wHl  be  long  remembered,  as  vnli  also  Dennis's  re^ 
tort,  which  is  preserved  in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  is  so  consigned 
to  immortaltiv,  like  the  fly  in  amber,  by  merits  not  its  own.  ^  J^tanyone 
enqnire,**  saia  the  bespattered  critic,  **  between  SunninghHI  and  Oakingham, 
for  a  young,  short,  squab  gentleman^  the  very  bow  of  the  God  of  Love^  an4 
tell  me,  whether  be  he  a  proper  author  to  make  personal  reflections.  He 
may  extol  the  ancients,  but  he  has  good  cause  to  thank  the  gods,  that  he  was 
bom  a  modem ;  for  had  he  been  oorn  of  Grecian  parents,  and  h4s  father 
consequently  had  by  iaw  the  absolute  disposal  of  him,  his  life  had  been  no 
longer  than  that  of  one  of  his  poems, — the  life  of  half  a  day.  But  let  <he 
person  of  a  gentleman  of  his  parts  be  ne%'er  so  contemptible,  his  inward  man 
js  ten  times  more  ridiculous,  it  being  impos»ibIe  that  his  outward  form, 
though  it  l>c  that  of  downright  monkey,  should  differ  «o  much  from  human 
»hape  as  his  unthinking  immaterial  part  doth  from  human  understanding." 
For  this  outrageous  attack  on  *'the  puny  insect,*'  who,  by  hi«  own  con- 
fession, '*' shivered  in  the  breeze,*'  Dennis  was  lewarded  witn  many  a  biting 
taunt  on  his  ignorance  and  ill-nature,  and  poverty,  and  misfortunes,  not  only 
by  Pope,  but  by  the  whole  cabal  of  wits  who  were  in  league  with  him. 
Swift,  who  was  the  incarnate  spirit  of  libel,  joined  in  the  cry,  though  his 
own  warn  of  personal  recommendations  ought  to  have  prevented  him  from 
hreuking  another  for  similar  deficiency. 

<*  Qai,  ne  taberibus  propriis  offcodAt  amicom, 
PostuUt,  ignoscat  vermcls  illias  ;  aequom  est 
Peccatis  ventam  poscentem  reddere  nirsum." 

The  Doctor's  muddy  complexion,  which  he  could  never  make  to  look  qlear, 
though  he  washed  .himself,  as  Johnson  says,  with  more  than  oriental  acru- 
pulo^ty,  and  bis  sour  and  severe  countenance,  which  was  seldom  sofjLened 
by  9ny  appearance  of  gaiety,  suited  well  to  the  deep  malignity  which  was 
but  tpo  Qttjen  the  inmate  of  his  bosom.  Churchill,  who,  in  Lavater's  opi- 
nion, looked  as  if  he  had  passed  his  life  as  a  herdsman,  was  of  <*  outward 
favour"  so  .ungainly  and  unprepossessing,  that  Hogarth,  gratifying  hb  owp 
r^gc,  and  exposing  nis  opponent's  irregularities  at  the  same  moment,  ^ricd- 
tured  him  as  a  bear  hugging  a  mug  of  ale^  whilst  Dr.  Johnson,  who  is 
equally  distinguished  as  a  satirist  and  a  moralist,  had  the  air  as  well  9fi  the 
6gure  of  a  porter,  and  was  absolutely  recommended  by  Wilcox,  the  book- 
seller, on  his  first  arrival  in  town,  to  buy  a  knot  and  turn  one,  rather  xl^ 
trust  to  his  literary  labours  for  a  subsistence.  Every  body  knows  that  tjip 
scrofula,  to  which  lie  was  a  martyr,  not  only  disfigured  his  &ce,  wbiph  w^ 
naturally  welUformejd,  but  also  deprived  \\\m  of  the  akht  of  one  of  his  eyes.. 
A  ge^tl^man  who  was  present  at  his  marris^e  with  Mrs.  Porter  in  t7^5,  aaya 
that  he  was  .then  lean  and  lank,  wi^h  an  immense  structure  of  bones  hidequ&ly 
striking  to  the  eye,  and  that,  he  had  often  convulsive  starts  an^  o^d^aticula- 
tions,  which  tended  to  excite  at  once  surprise  and  ridicule.  In  after-life  he 
became  more  rotund  in  shape,  but  not  a  whit  less  eccentric  in  manner. 
Lord  ^Chesterfield  describes  his  figure  to  be  such  jm  burlesqued  «nd  disgraced 
the  common  structure  of  the  human'frame.  His  legs  and  arms%iwre  never 
in  the  position  in  which  they  ought  to  have  been  iiccording  to  the  situation 
of  his  body,  but  were  constantly  employed  in  committing  acts  of  hostility 
upon  Ihe'Graces.  ' The  correspondence  which  passed  between. his  llordshfp 
and  the  Doctor  relative  tO:the  dedication  of  the  English  .dictionary,  might 
have  rendered  his  Lordship*s  testimony  liable  to  exception,  had  it  stood  alone  ; 
but  it  is  unfortunately  corroborated  by  that  of  too  many  other  witnesses. 
Goldsmith^  who  differed  from  the  general ity^yf -mankind  in  many  points,  and 
in  none  more  than  in  not  being  the  simpleton  which  his  looks  portended, 
admitted  that  Johnson's  appearance  was  the  reverse  of  ainiable,  when  he 
confessed  that  the  Doctor  had  nothing  of  the  bear  about  him  but  the  skin. 
Indeed  the  point  of  Johnson's  downright  ugliness  is  settled  beyond  denial ; 


i 
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and,  though  we  may  feel  vexed  at  hearing  the  title  of  "  a  respectable  Hotten- 
tot*'  affixed  to  one  of  the  giants  of  our  hterature,  we  can  hardly  dispute  its 
ji^stice,  when  we  recollect  his  eross  inattention  to  all  the  re^i^ids  of  polished 
life,  and  his  wilful  neslect  of  all  the  minor  decencies  of  civilized  society. 
Chesterfield  concludes  his  description  of  him  in  language  which  betrays  at 
once  the  gourmand  and  the  peiit-maitre,  **  The  Doctor/'  says  he,  "  mis* 
places  or  mistimes  every  thing.  He  throws  any  where,  but  down  his  throaty 
what  he  means  to  drinlc,  and  only  mangles  what  he  means  to  carve.  Is  it 
possible  to  love  such  a  man  V*  i  leave  Garrick,  and  Reynolds,  and  Gold- 
smith, and  Burke,  and  Bos  well,  and  that  living  relique  of  a  former  age.  Lord 
Stowell,  to  give  his  Lordship  an  answer  to  that  question. 

I  bid  farewell  at  present  to  the  satirists,  and  turn  to  those  venerable  per* 
sonages  whom  the  world  has  dignified  with  the  title  of  Philosophers.  And 
here  I  purposely  omit  a  lone  list  of  high-sounding  names,  which  1  could 
add  to  those  I  mentioned  at  tne  outset  of  this  article,  because,  in  the  good  old 
times  of  Greece  and  Rome,  a  lone  beard,  a  tattled  cloak,  and  a  deformed 
person,  were  often  considered  as  the  unerring  signs  of  a  philosophical  spiriL 
I  begin  with  one  whose  reputation  stood  deservedly  high  in  his  own  time 
for  every  species  of  erudition,  but  whose  merits  are  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  algebraic  student;  1  mean  the  once  celebrated  Cardan, 


portrait  of  himself,  of  which  I  shall  beg  to  transfer  the  leading  features  to 
these  pages,  as  it  is  perhaps  the  most  accurate  and  minute  sketch  that  self- 
love  ever  permitted  an  individual  to  draw  of  his  own  person,  and  as  it  evi- 
dently qualifies  the  painter  to  shine  in  this  compartment  of  ipy  Cabinet  of 
Pictures.  He  says  that  he  was  of  middling  stature,  with  short  and  odd- 
shaped  feet,  which  no  shoes  could  ever  be  made  to  fit ;  with  very  thin  arms 


hair  and  beard,  which  he  kept  close  trimmed  on  most  occasions  He  then 
proceeds  to  describe  with  great  particularity  various  blemishes  in  his  person, 
which  are  not  worth  notice  at  present,  and  sums  up  his  description  in  these 
words  :---"  There  is  nothing,  however,  strikingly  smgular  about  me,  so  that 
many  painters,  who  have  come  from  a  distance  to  take  my  portrait,  could  not 
discover  any  mark  by  which  they  could  give  an  expression  to  It  which  would 
enable  a  stranger  to  know  me  from  it;  and  yet  in  the  lower  part  of  m^ 
throat  I  have  a  hard  spherical  tumour,  not  very  conspicuous,  which  1  inherit 
from  my  mother."  Sir  T.  More,  whose  history  of  Utopiat  gives  him  a  better 
claim  to  the  title  of  Philosopher  than  many  possess  to  whom  it  is  oftener 
applied/ Was  full-eyed  and  ttilck- necked,  even  to  a  fault.  Lavater  uses  a 
very  extravagant  expression  regarding  his  neck  :  he  says,  that  almost  the 
force  of  a  bull  appears  centred  in  it.    Erasmus,  who  knew  More  well,  informs 


•  Hieronymi  Cardani  Mediolanensis  de  proprtA  vitA  liber.  Amstelodami,  1655. 
— A^de  cap.  5,  de  ttatura  et  formA  corporis. 

t  There  is  in  Beloe's  "  Anecdotes  of  Literature,"  vol.  v.  p.  340,  a  very  curioos 
Latin  epigram,  addressed  to  Sir  T.  More  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Whitdngton, 
which,  from  the  numberless  changes  rung  on  the  Chancellor's  name,  I  am  inclined 
to  copy.  If  the  writer  had  taken  for  bis  motto  the  scriptural  text  of— «Af on* 
lucrum,"  be  might  have  bad  the  satisfaction  of  punning  his  lordship  to  death. 

"  Morum  te  vocitant,  quod  agendo  nil  tibi  prseceps ; 

At  cum  maturft  cuncta  agis  ipse  mori  ; 
Disceret  ut  mores  orbem  peragravit  Ulysses, 

At  Mori  Eutopia  plus  docet  ipsa  domi. 
Fyramna  et  Thisbe  in  morum  converst  ah  tmoraa ; 

Torlureo  moru4^nomen  amore  capit." 
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us  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  right  shoulder  was  higher  than  his  left;  and 
adds,  that  he  did  not  derive  this  deformity  from  nature,  but  from  an  awkward 
habit  he  had  acquired  in  walking.  Pelisson,  the  bold  and  eloquent  defender 
of  the  fallen  Fouquet,  and  the  ingenious  historian  of  the  French  Academy, 
abused,  according  to  his  homely  friend  \  Mademoiselle  de  Scuderi,  the 

Eermisston  given  to  philosophers  to  be  ugly.  The  small-pox  had  so  disfigured 
im,  that  he  was  considered  the  very  model  for  a  scarecrow  to  fright  cnild  « 
ren  with ;  and  yet  his  merit  was  so  great,  and  his  conversation  so  enchanting, 
that  La  Bruy^re,  in  his  ''  Essai  des  Jugemens,"  contended  that  he  was  not 
ugly,  though  his  features  were  deformed  ;  or  that,  if  he  were  ugly,  bis  ugU-« 
ness  (lid  not  create  an  impression  to  his  disadvantage.  "  II  n'est  pas  laid, 
m^me  avec  des  traits  qui  sont  difformes,  ou,  s'il  a  de  la  laideur,  elle  ne  fait 
pas  son  impression."  i  he  physiognomy  of  Voltaire  was  any  thing  but  pre«> 
possessing ;  for  it  partook  at  once  of  the  eagle  and  of  the  monkey,  and  was 
thus  indicative  of  the  temper  and  character  of  the  man.  Dr.  Young  enjoys 
the  credit  of  an  extempore  epigram  upon  him,  which  shows  that  in  the  earl^ 
part  of  his  life  he  bore  a  strong  resemulance  to  a  living  skeleton.  The  epi- 
gram, which  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  ridicule  that  the  philosopher 
of  Ferney  cast,  in  the  presence  of  the  Doctor,  on  Milton's  allegory  ot  Sin 
and  Death,  contains  a  singular  mixture  of  compliment  and  abuse  on  the 
party  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 

**  Thou  art  so  witty,  profligate,  and  thin. 
At  once  we  think  thee  Milton,  Death,  and  Sin." 

His  eyes  were  particularly  brilliant  in  his  youth,  though  he  lamented  in 
several  of  his  publications,  and  particularly  in  his  **  Doubts  on  the  Political 
Testament  of  Cardinal  Richelieu,"  that  tney  began  to  fail  him  early.  Mau- 
pertuis,  who  deserved  neither  the  titles  of  "  an  Archimedes  for  geometry,  a 
Columbus  for  discovery,  and  a  Michael  Angelo  for  style,"  which  Voltaire 
gave  him  in  1738,  when  they  were  friends;  nor  those  of  an  "  esprit  bizarre," 
and  a  "  raisonneur  extravagant  et  io8en«^,*'  which  he  gave  him  in  1752,  when 
they  were  foes,  was,  if  we  are  to  believe  such  an  mconstant  and  variable 
guide,  an  old  captain  of  cavalry  travestied  into  a  philosopher.  Voltaire  cut 
so  many  sarcasms  upon  the  hurried  gait,  the  little  round  eyes,  the  broken 
pug-nose,  the  wry  wig,  the  villanous  physiognomy,  and  the  foolish  and  in- 
significant visage  of  Maupertuis,  that  the  latter,  animated  with  more  than 
female  rage,  and  forgettmg  that  nothing  is  really  blameable  in  a  man  but 
that  which  depends  on  his  will,  which  his  person  does  not,  sent  the  former 
a  challenge ;  to  which  a  reply  was  returned,  remarkable  for  nothing  except 

nd  the  cowardice  and  mathematical 
'Alembert,  whose  eulogies  will  live  as 


its  pure  and  unadulterated  nonsense,  and  the  cowardice  and  mathematical 
ignorance  of  its  arrogant  writer.f    D'Alem 


*  Magdalen  de  Scnderi,  authoress  of  <*  Clelia,"  and  other  voluminous  romances, 
which,  though  never  read,  are  not  yet  forgotten,  had,  like  Sappho,  under  whose 
name  she  was  frequently  celebrated  by  the  wits  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambonillet,  a 
remarkably  homely  person,  but  was  compensated  for  it  by  various  excellent  qua- 
lities of  the  heart  and  understanding.  She  might  have  taken  for  her  motto  the 
language  which  Ovid  puts  into  the  mouth  of  her  literary  namesake : — 

"  Si  mihi  difficilis  formam  natura  negavit, 
Ingenio  formae  damna  rependo  men ; 
Sum  brevis ;  at  nomen  quod  terras  implcat  omnea 
Est  mihi  {  mensuram  nominis  ipsa  fero." 

A  poem  which  Menage  wrote  against  one  of  her  detractors,  informs  us  incidentally 
that  she  was  deaf,  and  another,  which  he  wrote  in  her  praise,  points  out  one  qua- 
lification in  which  she  differed  very  materially  from  the  love-breathing  Sappho. 
Two  lines  of  it  will  suffice  : — 

*'  Sed  quam  hsec  immerito  celebratur  nomine  Sapphus '. 
Casta  est,  et  looge  doctior  .bolide." 

t  I  subjoin  it  for  the  inspection  of  those  who  are  curious  in  this  species  of  car- 
tel.   **  Deis  que  j'aurai  un  peu  de  force,  je  feral  charger  mes  pistolets  cum  pulvere 
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XcfOf;  as  the  language  In  whieh  they  are  composed,  had  a  very  mean  look  and. 
figure,  as  had  also  our  own  countryman-  Hume,  who»  it  is  recorded,  did  not 
sacrifice  much  to  the  Graces.  Gibbon,  in  his  younger  days,  resembled  one 
of  those  ft^fiAotncki  which  we  sometimes  see  in  the  caricature  shops,  with 
immense  heads  and  thin  diminutive  bodies.  M.  Pavilliard,  his  tutor  at 
Geneva,  deecribfcd  to  Lord  Sheffield  the  astonishment  with  which  he  first, 
glided  at  his  extraordinary  pupil,  when  he  saw  him  busily  employed  in  urein^ 
all  the  best  arguments  that  had  ever  been  urged  in  favour  of  popery,  in  a 
few  years  afterwards  Gibbon  became  immensely  fat  and  coruulent ;  so  much 
s6,  that  scandal  relates  that  he  one  day  found  it  impossible  to  rise  without 
assisuince,  from  his  knees,  on  which  he  had  sunk,  m  amorous  solicitation 
to  soffle  favourite  sUltana.  The  story  is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  well 
known  that  he  had  uncommonly  small  bones,  and  was  very  weak  in  all  his 
limbs.  As  to  his  faoe>  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  a  word.  The  blind  lady,  whd 
put  her  hand  upon  it,  and  then  suddenly  withdrew  it  in  disgust,  with  the 
oftensive  exclamationi-^*'  Quelle  mauvaise  plaisanterie!"  speaks  volumes  as 
to  its  utter  want  of  grace,  dignity,  and  proportion  of  feature. 

The  name  of  a  Tory  and  a  placeman,  like  Gibbon,  does  not  readily  con- 
nect iiseif  with  that  of  a  brawling  demagogue,  like  Wilkes  j  and  yet,  who- 
ever recollects  Gibbon  as  a  major,  will  not  forget  Wilkes  as  a  colonel,  of 
militia.     It  appears  from   Gibbon's  Memoira  that  he  often  enjoyed  the 
society  of  Colonel  Wilkes  during  his  marches  and  countermarches  around 
his  various  quarters  in  the  south  of  England,  and  that  he  was  informed  by 
that  turbulent  Cleon,  some  years  before  ne  became  so  notorious,  that  he  was 
determined  to  play  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  histoiy  of  the  times,  though  he 
was  undecided  whether  he  should  play  it  on  the  popular  or  the  mtntslerial 
boards.     It  would  be  superfluous  to  add  any  thing  about  Wilkes's  personal 
appearance,  as  every  body  is  aware  that  his  portentous  squint,  to  say  no- 
thing of  bis  other  strange  peculiarities,  made  it  particularly  repulsive  and  un- 
gracious; and  yet,  if  his  own  word  is  to  be  believed  on  a  suojeet  on  which 
men  speak  in  general  as  if  they  were  licensed  to  outstep  the  strict  bounda- 
ries of  truth,  he  never  found  himself  more  than  half  an  hour  behind  the 
handsomest  man  in  the  country  in  the  good  graces  of  the  other  sex.    Dun- 
ning, who  was  another  of  the  leading  nien  of  that  day,  acquired  a  high  cha- 
racter  for  eloauence,   though   he  scarcely  possessed   one    single  personal 
qualification  wnich  Cicero  lays  down  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  an  orator.    ''The  orator,"  says  that  incomparable  master  of  the  art  he 
teaches,  "  besides  an  elevation  of  mind,  a  solidity  of  judgment,  an  excui^ 
siveness  of  imagination,  and*  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  science  and  lite- 
rature, must  have  a  clear  and  distinct  voice,  an  attractive  countenance,  a  neat 
and  animated  delivery,  a  strength  of  lungs,  and  a  conformation  of  figure, 
which  is  caFculated  to  give  authority  to  every  thing  he  utters."*    Now,  Na- 
ture never  enclosed  an  enlightened  mind  in  a  more  mean  and  abject  body  than 
that  of  Dunning.    It  is  difheult,  observes  Sir  N.  Wraxall,  in  his  History  of 
his  own  Times,  to  do  justice  to  the  peculiar  species  of  iiglittess,  which 
characterized  his  person  and  figure,  though  he  did  not  labour  under  any  ab- 
solute deformity  of  shape  or  limb.    A  d^ree  of  infirmity,  and  also  of  debility 
or  decay  in  his  organs,  augmented  the  enect  of  his  other  bodily  misfortunes. 
Even  his  voice  was  husky  and  choked  with  phlegm,  so  as  often  to  refuse 
utterance  to  the  sentiments  which  were  dictated  by  his  superior  intelligence. 
Notwithstanding  his  persond  deficiencies,  he  is  said  to  have  taken  particular 
pleasure  in  viewing  himself  in  his  glass  \  and  though  he  did  not,  like  the 

pyrio ;  et  en  miAti pliant  la  masse  par  le  quarrd  de  la  vitesse,  jusqu'i  ce  que  Taction 
ct  noaa  soicnt  reduits  ^  zero,  je  voas  uettrai  du  plombe  dant  la  eervelle— eUe 
piiroit  en  avoir  lieaoiii." 

*  The  personal  i|oalificati6na  which  Cicero  enumerates  in  bis  first  book 
«  De  Oratore,"  are  <'  linguae  solutio,  vocis  Bonus,  latera,  vires,  cooformatio  quas- 
dam  et  figura  totius  oris  ac  corporis.** 
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Baron  de  Griaim,  fill  iip'lh«  seatns  in  his  face  with  ronse  amf  ceruse^  he  wa9 
ottite  as  particular  in  his  toilettej,  and  passed  as  mucbof  nis  time  tn  decorating 
himself  for  appearance  in  public.  Curran,  to  come  more  immediately  t6 
oar  own  times,  was  similarly  unfortunate  in  his  *'  outward  compositien ;" 
arid  it  was  not  until  the  lightning  of  his  eye  be^n  to  flash,  and  the  thunder 
of  his  voice  to  roil,  that  yon  discovered  in  his  thin  and  meagre  frame  the 
spirit  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  orators  that  e?er  held  sway  over  the  pas- 
sions of  a  popular  assembly. 

From  the  orators  I  turn,  by  no  unnatural  association,  to  the  poets^  since 
both  claim  a  common  property  in  the  language  of  excitement  and  passion ; 
and  amongst  them  the  first  plac0  is  reserved  for  Alain  Chartier,  the  mventor 
of  what  the  French  call  the  rondeau  dedinaiif,  not  because  he  is-  any  where 
near  the  first  in  point  of  merit,  but  because  he  is  far  bevond  the  first  in  point 
of  good  fortune.     His  verses,  which  have  great  excellence  considering- the 
barbarous  period  in  which  they  were  wrttteo»  obtained  for  him  an  honour 
which  a  man  of  his  rough-hewn  exterior  could  never  have  anticipated  the 
enjoyment  of,  even  in  the  wildest  dreams  of  poetic  fancy.    Margaret  of  Seot^ 
land,  the  wife  of  Louis  the  Eleventh^  found  nim  asleep  one  day  on  a  bench 
in  her  husband's  palace.    She  approached  him  with  great  gentleness,  gave 
him  a  kiss,  and  then  retired  witnout  awaking  him.    Some  of  her  attendants 
could  not  conceal  their  astonishment  at  her  pressing,  ^ith  her  young  and 
rosy  lips,  the  mouth  of  a  man  so  frightfully  ugly.    Her  answer  was  singularly 
expressive  of  that  enthusiasm  into  which  women  are  frequently  betrayed  b^ 
their  admiration  of  genius.    "  I  did  not  kiss  the  man,"  said  she,  "  but  the 
mouth  which  has   poured  forth  so  many  beautiful  verses," — ^a  distinction 
between  a  man  and  his  mouih,  which,  if  it  be  not  in  point  of  fact  without 
a  difference,  is  still  of  so  subtle  a  nature,  that  the  generality  of  husbands  in 
modern  days  would  have  great  difHculty  iu  discerning  it.    The  deformity  of 
Politian's  person  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  Chartier's,  and  corresponded 
more  with  the  profligacy  of  his  manners  than  with  the  excellence  of  his  poetry. 
Paulus  Jovius  says  that  n  is  face  was  "  nequaquam  ingenua  et  liberal  is ;"  whilst 
Varillas  goes  still  further,  an<l  afRrms  tnat  it  was  absolutely  hideous.    His 
nose  was  large  and  enormously  long ;  and,  if  Burton  deserres  tredit,  **  had  « 
tetter  continually  running  in  it."    He  squinted  with  the  left  eye,  and  thus 
acquired  an  awkward  habit  of  looking  over  his  shoulder,  which  made  his 
lieck  to  sit  awry  upon  it.    Tumebus,  who,  though  a  miserable  Latin  poet 
himself,  was  nevertheless  an  excellent  annotat6r  on  the  poets  in  that  lan- 
ffuage,  whom  he  took  as  his  models,  had  nothing  of  the  scholar  about 
him,   according  to    Montaigne,  except  a  litde  that  was  unfashionable  in 
his  address^  and  ungainly  in  his  person.    His  wife  must,   I   think,  have 
entertained  a  different  opinion  from  that  expressed  by  the  lively  old  Baron, 
if  the  statement  be  true  that  he  passed  some  hours  among  his  books  on  ' 
his  wedding-day« — not  so  many,  it  is  true,  as .  that  learned  Tneban,  Budaeos^ 
who  often  lamented  that  on  that  day  he  had  onlj^  been  able-  to  study  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  four-and-twenty,  but  still  quite  enough  to  be  rebellioni 
a^inst  beauty,  and  high  treason  against  love.    Gabriel  Harvey,  the  friend  of 
Sidney  and  Spenser,  who  endeavoured  to  introduce  into  our  poetry  hexameter 
verses,  which,  beautiful  as  they  sounded  to  classical  ears,  were  justly  de- 
nounced at  the  time  ''as  a  foul iumbering,  boisterous,  wallowing  measure" 
to  an  English  audience,  had  not  a  physiognomy  of  the  most  attractive  de- 
scription.   The  satiric  Nashe,  who  never  spared  any  body  in  his  bitterness, 
describes  Harvey  in  his  **  Have  with  you  to  Saffron  Walden,*'  as  a  man  of  an 
adust,  swarthy,  choleric  dye,  like  resty  bacon,  or  a  dried  scalefish;  and  adds 
that  his  skin  was  riddled  and  crumpled  like  a  piece  of  burnt  parchment,  with 
channels  and  creases  in  his  face^  and  wrinkles  and  frets  of  old  ase.    D'lsraeli, 
in    his  "Curiosities  of  Literature,"  has  observed,  that  Nashe ilezterously 
attributes  Harvey's  *  premature  old  age  to  his  own  talents,  exulting  huikio- 

*  «  It  was  the  foible  of  Harvey,"  says  D' Israeli,  '*  to  wish  to  conceal  tbefitimble 
avocation  of  bis  father,  who  was  a  roper."    This  forms  a  perpetual  source  of  the 
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rously,  that  he  had  brought  him  low,  aad  shrewdly  broken  him.  **  Look  on 
his  head,  and  you  shall  find  a  grey  hair  for  every  line  1  have  written  against 
him,  and  you  shall  have  all  his  beard-  white  too,  bv  the  time  he  hath  read 
over  this  book."  Shirley,  who  is  more  to  be  admired  as  a  poet  than  beloved 
as  a  man, — for  nothing  can  justify  the  vindictive  exultation,  with  which  he 
alludes  in  his  dedication  of"  The  Bird  in  a  Cage,"  to  the  cruel  and  arbitrary 
punishment  inflicted  on  Prynne  *  by  the  Star  Chamber. — Shirley  had  a  face 

**  Half-minted  with  the  royal  stamp  of  man. 
And  half  o'ercome  with  beast." 

Though  he  turned  Catholic  in  his  dotage,  he  took  orders  in  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  youth,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  which  Laud  (then  only 
president  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford,  but  still  the  same  ferocious  bigot, 
when  confined  within  the  narrow  walls  of  his  college,  as  he  afterwards 
proved  himself  to  be,  when  his  power  extended  iar  and  wide  beyond  them) 
exercised  to  prevent  it,  not  on  account  of  any  immorality  in  his  behaviour, 
but  on  account  of  an  excessively  large  mole  which  disfigured,  and  indeed 
nearly  covered,  his  left  cheek.    Nature  threw  the  body  of  Comeille  in  a  very 

Krverse  mould ;  for  it  was,  like  his  conversation,  dull,  heavy,  and  unpleasant, 
on  Bonaventure  d'Argone,  or  rather  the  witty  Frenchman  who  wrote 
under  that  Spanish  appellation,  says,  that  the  first  time  he  saw  that  great 
tragic  poet,  he  took  him  for  a  petty  shopkeeper  of  Rouen,  and  could  hardly 
heneve  that  so  much  genius  could  be  concealed  under  so  mean  and  unpro- 
mising a  husk.    Gayon,  who  aasailed  the  moral  character  of  Jean  Baptiste 

pleasantry  of  Nasbe,  who  indeed  calls  his  pamphlet  *'  A  full  Answer  to  the  eldest 
Son  of  the  Halter-maker."  According  to  Nashe,  Gabriel  took  his  oath  before  a  jus- 
tice, that  his  father  was  an  honest  man,  and  kept  his  sons  at  the  anircrsity  a  long 
time.  I  confirmed  it,  and  added,  '*  Ay,  which  is  more,  three  proud  sons,  who, 
when  they  met  the  hangsman,  their  father's  best  customer,  would  not  put  off  tfae'r 
hats  to  him.*' — Akenside  was  the  slave  to  a  similar  infirmity  of  judgement.  He 
Could  never  bear  any  allusion  to  be  made  to  his  lameness,  because  it  remioded  him 
of  an  accident  he  had  suffered  from  the  fall  of  a  cleaver  In  the  shop  of  his  father, 
who  was  a  batcher  at  Newcastle.  How  much  more  manly  was  the  condnct  of  Dr. 
Prideauz,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  when  exalted  to  the  bench,  was  so  far 
from  disowning  his  original  poverty,  that  he  used  to  show  the  humble  dress  which 
he  wore  when  be  first  went  to  Oxford  in  the  capacity  of  a  serritor,  as  a  memorial 
ofit. 

*  Shirley,  who  called  himself  her  Majesty's  Servant,  admitted  that  he  dedicated 
^'The  Bird  in  a  Cage"  to  Mr.  W.  Prynne,  *<  Utter  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,"  on 
account  of  the  aptness  of  its  title  to  Prynne*s  situation  at  the  time.  In  the  course 
of  his  dedication  the  poet  congratulated  the  lawyer  on  "  the  happy  retirement** 
to  which  his  fates  bad  consigned  him,  and  cut  several  other  jokes,  equally  feeling 
and  witty,  on  the  sentence  which  the  infamous  Court  of  Star- Chamber  bad  passed 
opon  him.  But  we  ought  not  to  wonder  that  a  court  poet  adopted  such  a  tone 
towards  a  victim  of  court  oppression,  when  we  find'one  of  Prynne's  Judges,  a  man 
of  high  rank  and  character,  setting  the  example  of  it  on  his  trial.  Tbe  £arl  of 
Doraet,  hi  sentencing  that  inflexible  patriot,  used  this  language—"  I  should  be  loth 
that  he  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  ears  only ; — for  then  he  may  ^i  a  periwig, 
which  he  now  so  much  inveighs  against,  and  bo  hide  their  loss,  or  force  his  con- 
science to  make  use  of  his  unlovely  love-locks  on  both  sides.  Therefore  1  would 
have  him  branded  un  the  forehead,  slit  in  the  nose,  and  his  ears  cropped  too."  Be 
it  recollected,  to  tbe  eternal  disgrace  of  those  Stuarts,  whom  it  is  again  becoming 
the  fashion  to  eulogize,  that  they  suffiered  this  sentence  to  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion ;  ami  that  too,  merely  because  Prynne  bad  written  against  the  plays  and  love- 
locks, which  were  patronized  by  that  weak  and  revengeful  Queen,  Henrietta  Msria. 
It  must  have  galled  Charles  to  the  quick,  at  the  close  of  his  reign,  to  find  that 
Prynne,  the  man  whom  his  cruelty  bad  thus  mnCUated  and  disfigured,  was  almdst 
the  only  member  of  Parliament  who  dared  to  oppose  himself  with  heart  and  soul 
to  the  formation  of  the  High  Commission,  which  was  instituted  to  bring  its 
monarch  to  the  scaffold. 
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Rousseau  with  the  foulest  slanders,  has  \th  a  description  of  his  personal  ap>> 
pearance,  of  which  the  fidelity  is  not  disputed. 

**  II  est  marqa^  d*nn  maayais  coiD, 
Son  poil  roux  s^appcr^oit  de  loin  ; 
II T0U8  montre  une  bouche  torse, 
Avec  rhonnear  il  fait  divorce, 
.Et  restime  moins  da  foln." 

Sheostone,  who  wasted  his  genius,  meant  for  better  things,  on  pastoral  poetry, 
and  his  fortune,  given  for  nonler  purposes,  on  his  garden  of  the  Leasowes,  had 
a  verjr  awkward  and  clumsy  figure  for  an  Arcadian  shepherd,  or  even  for  ail 
English  gentleman.  This  was  also  the  case  with  Darwin,  who  was  particu^ 
lariy  coarse  and  uncouth  in  feature,  and  laboured  under  a  very  considerable 
impediment  of  speech.  Lord  Lvttelton  had  a  face  rendered  meagre  partly 
by  lil-heaUh,  and  partly  by  study,  and  also  a  slender  uncompacted  frame, 
which  gave  to  his  tout-ensemble  a  very  ungracious  and  ungraceful  look ;  whilst 
Thomson,  whom  he  loved  as  a  poet  and  patronized  as  a  man,  *'  shone  sleek 
with  full4:ramm'd  fat*'  of  laziness,  in  spite  of  an  unanimated  countenance, 
and  a  large,  gross,  and  uninviting  carcase.  It  is  recorded  of  Thomson,  that 
in  mixed  company  he  was  almost  always  silent;  a  point  in  which  he  re^ 
sembled  many  authors  of  higher  character  than  himself:  Butler  and  Addison 
will  naturally  recur  to  every  man's  mind.  Dryden,  whose  colloquial  talents 
are  so  highly  extolled  in  the  "  Pirate"  by  the  Great  Unknown,  was  altogether 
unconscious  of  the  possession  of  them— for  in  one  of  his  minor  poems  he 
frankly  admits  that 

"  Nor  wine,  nor  love  conld  ever  make  him  gay. 
To  writing  bred,  he  knew  not  what  to  say/' 

And  Comeille  goes  still  further  in  a  letter  to  Pelbson,  and  unhesitatingly  con« 
fesses  that  he  was  never  heard  with  pleasure  except  when  he  expressed  his 
sentiments  through  the  mouth  of  another. 

"  £t  Ton  pent  rarement  m'ecouter  sana  ennui. 
Que  quand  je  me  produis  par  la  bouche  d'autrui." 

I  am  unwilling  to  prolong  this  article  any  further,  but  I  feel  that  I  should 
be  doing  injustice  to  my  subject,  wf  re  I  not  to  mention,  that  three  of  the 
most  atrocious  ruffians,  that  ever  preyed  upon  the  happiness  of  mankind, 
were  mis-shapen  monsters,  who,  in  tne  words  of  Shakspeare,  were  '*  cur- 
tailed of  fair  proportion,''  and  **  cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  Nature." 
Soetonius  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  vivid  portrait  of  two  of  them  in  his  lives  of 
Caligula  and  Nero;  and  there  are  thousands  still  in  existence,  who  recol- 
lect the  "grim  front"  of  the  third,  the  san^nary  Robespierre.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  Caligula,  instead  of  concealing,  took  priae  in  displaying  his 
deformity ;  and  that  he  spent  many  hours  at'his  looking-glass  in  studyinij;  how 
to  give  additional  ferocity  to  a  countenance,  *  which  was  in  itself  sufficiently 
horrid  and  ferocious.  Robespierre  endeavoured,  on  the  contrary,  to  erase,  by 
the  assistance  of  art,  the  assassin-like  stamp  with  which  Nature  had  impressed 
him,  and  was  even  bold  enoush  to  rouge  and  paint,  and  be  a  Mustadin  at 
Paris,  when  the  mere  fact  of  being  so  was  considered  a  qualification  for  the 

giiillotin.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  learn  what  sort  of  man  Nero  was, 
ave  only  to  ask  the  ingenious  author  of  '*  Sandoval"  what  sort  of  man  Fer- 
dinand of  Spain  is;  for  he  asserts  that  the  fat  neck,f  projecting  belly,  and 
thin  shanks,  which  distinguished  the  one,  distinguished  the  other ;  and  that 
their  faces  are  so  much  alike,  that  ancient  medallions  of  Nero  have  been 
seized  and  broken  hy  the  police  of  Madrid,  as  infamous  caricatures  upon  the 
'*  absolute  King."    The  readers  of  Shakspeare  will  naturally  add  to  this  list 

***  Caligula  vultum  naturft  borridam  ac  tetrum  ex  industrift  efferebat,  componena 
ad  speculum  in  omnem  terrorem  ac  formidinem."— 5^f £.  in  vit,  Calig,  §  50. 

t  "  Nero  ^it  corpore  maculoso  et  fcedo — vultu  pulcro  magis  quam  vennsto— 
cervice  obesA,  ventre  projecto,  gracillimls  cruribus." — Suet,  in  Ner.  §  51. 
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another  name,  which  is  never  mentioned  without  execration, — I  mean  that 
of  Richard  the  Third,  whom  our  immortal  bard  has  described  as  a  little, 
withered,  crooked,  hump-backed  abortion.  Horace  Walpole,  though  he  has 
not  succeeded  in  whitewashing  the  moral  character  of  that  prince,  has,  in  my 
opinion,  fully  proved  that  his  person  has  been  most  unjustly  aspersed  ana 
caricatured.  The  falsehood  of  his  arm  being  withered  is  sufficiently  attested 
b)r  the  undisputed  fact  of  his  having  slain  one  and  struck  down  another  ot 
Richmoild*s  standard-bearers  in  the  last  desperate  charge  which  he  made  on 
Bosworth  field.  Walpole  has  dexterously  availed  himself  of  the  indirect 
evidence,  which  Philip  de  Comines  and  the  Abbot  of  Croyland — both  of 
them  Richard's  contemporaries— -bear  as  to  his  not  having  a  deformed  person ; 
and  also  of  the  direct  evidence,  which  the  old  Countess  of  Desmond,*  and 
Dr.  Shaw,  who  preached  his  Coronation-sermon,  bear  as  to  his  having  a 
comely  person  ;  but  has  strangely  overlooked  the  secondary  testimony  of  other 
witnesses,  who  go  a  lone  way  in  establishing  the  same  point.  Bucke,  in  his 
«*  History  of  the  Life  of  Richard  the  Third,"  informs  us,  that  "John  Stowc, 
a  man  indifferently  inquisitive  after  the  verbal  relations  and  persons  of  princes, 
and  curious  in  his  description  of  their  features  and  lineaments,  could  find  no 
note  of  deficiency  in  this  king,  but  hath  acknowledged  vivd  voce,  that  he  had 
s|K>ken  with  some  ancient  men,  who,  from  their  own  sight  and  knowledge, 
affirmed  that  he  was  of  bodily  shape  comely  enough,  only  of  low  stature:" 
and  in  a  recorded  MS.  book,  chained  Id  his  time  (l625)  to  a  table  in  the 
chamber  of  the  Guildhall  of  London,  the  same  writer  adds,  that  he  saw  a 
Latin  Epitaph  on  Kin^  Richard,  which  he  subjoins,  with  this  title,  as  his 

Khrase  runs,  prefixed  to  it,  "To  give  you  him  in  his  draught  and  composition, 
e  was  of  a  mean  or  low  compact,  but  without  disproportion  or  unevenness 
either  in  lineaments  or  parts,  as  his  several  pictures  present  him,"  and  so  on. 
Whitelaw,  the  Scotch  ambassador,  chimes  in  well  with  this  account  in  a  com- 
plimentary speech,  which  he  delivered  to  Richard  on  the  marriage  of  his 
roaster  with  one  of  the  ladies  Neville,  Richard's  cousin.  After  praising  the 
mildness  of  his  reign,  Whitelaw  proceeds  to  descant  on  the  grace  of  his 
figure,  which  he  would  scarcely  have  done,  had  it  been  notoriously  deformed ; 
and  alluding  to  the  dtminutivcness  of  Richard's  stature^  applies  to  him  the 
lines  in  which  Statius  described  Tydeus : 

"  Nunqaam  tantam  animani  natura  minori 
Corpore,  nee  tantas  visa  est  includere  vires. 
Major  in  exiguo  regnabat  corpore  virtus.'* 

Rous,  the  antiquary  of  Warwickshire,  who  had  seen  Richard  twice,  and 
who,  be  it  recofleoted,  was  a  strong  Lancastrian,  is  the  only  contemporary 
author,  who  si)eaks  of  him  as  ill-proportioned  ;  and  yet  his  words — "  parvas 
staturae  erat,  curtam  habens  faciem  et  inxquales  humeros"'^o  not  warrant 
any  thing  like  "  the  mountain  back,*'  which  Shakspeare  has  placed  upon 
them.  How  the  exaggeration  first  arose,  is  a  question  which  Walpole  nas 
not  examined,  and  which  it  is  not  my  |)urpose  at  present  to  explore.  After  it 
was  once  invented,  the  policy  of  the  reigumg  family  would  lead  them  to  give 
it  currency  and  circulation,  whilst  the  vulvar  would  readily  believe  it  from 
the  natural  connexion  existing  in  their  minds  between  acts  of  cruelty  and 
monsters  of  deformity.  Once  raised  into  popular  belief,  the  story  would 
only  want  the  aid  of  poetry  to  be  transmittecl  from  seneration  to  ^neration  ; 
and  after  it  had  acquired  that  aid,  the  conversion  of  it  into  historical  fact  be- 
came almost  a  matter  of  course.  The  antiquary  is  often  enabled  to  detect 
the  falsehood  of  such  anecdotes,  by  tracing  them  to  their  original  source ;  but 
when  his  success  is  most  complete,  we  scarcely  thank  him  for  his  trouble, 
and  often  determine  not  to  be  undeceived.  So  true  it  is  that  fiction,  tricked 
out  with  romantic  incident,  delights  us  more  than  historic  truth  ;  and  that 
poetry,  whilst  it  adds  to  its  beauties,  conceals  its  defects,  and  gives  credeuce 
even  to  its  improbabilities. 

•  It  might  have  been  as  well,  if  Walpole  had  stated  where  he  found  the  declara- 
tion which  is  pat  into  the  Countess's  mouth* 
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xst/  TOW  ri  xot)  $p«raiiv  ^piMig  ^k  tA  tittkf^a  ^aroSf, 

t;;r)p  ro»  aAijd?  K^yov  Wt^p%tf«t  rifua^ 

S«^ouSaX/ft/iroi  >|/t<;Sf0'<  rMxiXoir  x«l  itrtarrov  l/i^tretro  wtffrht 

cfcirarMrri  /uDl^oi'  ifi/unu  r^  ireXAixif. 

PSiiii/.  Olymp,  1.  43--52. 
But  this  is  high  matter,  and  deserves  not  to  be  mixed  up  with  th^  gossiping 
itueUigence  I  have  strung;  together  in  this  lecture  on  heads,  or,  if  you  like  it 
better,  this  catalogue  raisonnee  of  talent  and  deformity.  N.  S. 


CAPTAIN    parry's    THIRD    VOYAGE    FOR   TttE    DISCOVERY 

OF    A    NORTH-WEST    PASSAGE. 

Iir  casting  our  eyes  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  we  can  scarcely  avoid 
being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  a  certain  uniformity  of  configuration, 
as  to  ail  the  general  outhnesr  of  the  two  Continents.  In  both,  the  land  is 
widely  outspread  throughout  all  the  latitudes  which  approach  the  Northern 
Pole;  and,  m  both,  the  land  every  where  tends  to  convense  to  a  point,  as  it 
approaches  either  the  Kc^uator  or  the  Southern  Pole.  The  Old  Continent, 
which,  under  the  seventieth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  stretches  from  the 
coasts  of  Lapland  and  Norway,  to  those  of  Kamtschatca,  over  a  hundred 
and  seventy  leagues  of  the  earth's  surface,  terminates,  south-easterly,  in  the 
peninsulas,  or  points  of  land,  which  form  the  Malay  Peninsula,  Cape  Como- 
rin,  and  the  rest ;  and,  finally,  and  at  its  south-western  extremity,  in  the 
point  or  ueninsula  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  New  Continent, 
subjcclea  to  the  same  order  of  form,  spreads,  under  the  same  seventieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  from  Behrin^s  Strait  to  the  easternmost 
coasts  of  Greenland  (if  Greenland,  as  the  writer  of  these  remarks  will  be 
found  still  to  suspect,  is  portion  of  that  Continent)  through  a  hundred  and 
fifty  degrees  of  longitude ;  while  (to  say  nothing  of  Cape  Farewell,  which  con- 
stitutes the  southern  extremity  of  Greenland)  the  southern  termination  of 
that  New  Continent  once  more  presents  us  with  a  point  or  peninsula;— 
namely,  that  of  Cape  Horn,  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 

All  the  great  masses  of  land,  therefore,  which  are  discovered  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  may  be  described,  under  general  aspects,  as  severally  affect- 
ing the  shape  of  a  wedge ;  and  all  these  wedges  of  land  are  uniformly  placed 
with  their  broad  ends  toward  the  North  Pole,  and  with  their  points  toward 
the  south.  The  minor  and  subordinateexamples  of  this  order  of  confieura- 
tion>  throughout  the  coasts  of  the  two  Continents,  are  innumerable ;  local 
obstacles  to  its  prevalence  may,  here  and  there,  discover  themselves  \  but, 
as  to  the  ^neral  rule,  no  instance  is  addncible  in  which  it  is  reversed. 

But  this  uniform  configuration  of  the  terrene  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
canaot  have  been  produced  but  through  the  operation  of  a  cause  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  the  effect ;  and,  in  whatever  way  we  account  for  the  raising  of 
the  existing  continents  and  islands  from  out  of  the  bosom  of  the  deep  (a 
cosmogony  in  respect  of  which  mankind  appear  to  be  universally  agreed),  the 
water-fines— the  ooundaries  along  the  edges  of  the  ocean — ^will  hardly  be  re- 
ferred to  any  other  agency  than  that  of  the  ocean  itself.  If  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains have  been  lowered,  or  broken  into  their  present  forms,  by  means  of  the 
action  of  the  atmospherical  fluids;  so,  also,  the  ground-plans  of  all  the  seve- 
ral portions  of  dry  land  have  been  narrowed  and  figured  by  means  of  the  attri- 
tion of  the  restless  ocean. 

But,  again,  if  it  is  the  currents  of  the  ocean— if  it  is  the  flowing  of  water 
— that,  by  wearing  away  whatever  yields  to  its  force,  and  leaving  m  its  place 
only  that  whieh  more  or  less  permanently  resists  its  power— tluit  has  aeter- 
mined  all  the  outlines  of  the  dry  land  upon  the  glone ;  then,  the  general 
features  and  direction  of  those  outlines  will  bear  testimony  to  the  general 
direction  of  the  great  currents  of  the  ocean;  to  the  general  direction, 
or  points  of  departure  and  approach,  of  that  force,  and   the  material 
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exercising  it«  to  which  the  terrene  outlines  are  attributable.  Now,  these 
terrene  outlines  incontestably  betray  a  motion,  almost  every  where  consenta- 
neous, from  north  to  south.  Every  where,  the  points  of  fand,  stretched  far 
into  the  southern  latitudes,  proclaim  a  motion  of  the  sea  which  is  felt  in  a 
southern  direction  along  their  sides,  which  are  thus  tapered  into  the  forms 
that  we  behold ;  and  nowhere,  or  almost  nowhere,  are  those  points  blunted 
or  eaten  away,  by  the  motion  of  waters  running  from  south  to  north. 

In  a  word,  then,  the  terraqueous  figure  of  the  ^lobe  invites,  at  a  first  view, 
from  every  spectator,  the  unhesitating  conclusion,  that  the  ocean  has  its 
primitive  fountains  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  that  it  descends  under  the  name 
of  Atlantic,  between  the  coasts  of  £urope  and  Africa,  and  those  of  America, 
as  a  mighty  river  between  its  distant  banks  \  that  it  fills,  as  it  pours  along, 
the  great  bays,  or  gulfs,  or  mediterranean  seas,  upon  the  east  and  west  (and 
of  which  number  are  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  sea  called  the  Mediterranean) ; 
that  the  force  of  its  principal  current,  bearing  the  name  of  the  Gulf-stream, 
is  directed,  first,  asamst  the  eastern  coast  of  Europe,  and  thence,  by  rebound, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  after  circling  which,  it  divides  itselt  east  and 
west,  and  passes  on  the  one  side  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  fill  the  basin  of 
the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  on  the  other  Cape  Horn,  to  fill  that  of  the  Pacific. 

But,  the  fountains,  the  head-springs  of  this  mighty  river  of  the  briny 
fluid,  are  they  really  within  the  Arctic  Circle ;  and,  if  the  fountains  are 
really  there,  into  what  vast  receptacle — into  what  immeasurable  lake— east, 
west,  or  south— does  the  ocean-river  finally  discharge  itself?  In  point  of 
fact,  we  are  already  sufficiently  well-informed,  as  well  of  the  geography  as  of 
the  hydrography  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  be  enabled  lo  answer  these  questions 
satisfactorily. 

We  know  enough  of  the  geography  of  tlie  northern  parts  of  both  the  Old 
and  New  Continents,  to  be  able  to  say,  that  there  exist  but  three  possible 
water-communications — in  the  Pacific  Behring^s  Strait,  in  the  Atlantic  Davis's 
Strait,  and  the  Icy  Sea,  in  which  last  lie  the  islands  of  Spitzbergen  and  Ice- 
land, and  to  the  southward  of  which  last  lie  the  British  islands  themselves. 

Now  the  discovery  of  Behring's  Strait,  and  of  the  rapid  current  with 
which,  at  that  inlet,  the  ocean  pours  itself  northward,  instead  of  southward, 
— that  is,  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  motion  of  its  waters  north  of 
the  Atlantic — serves  at  once  to  dispel  any  possible  illusion  as  to  the  existence 
of  the  fountains  of  the  ocean  within  the  Arctic  regions,  and  to  explain  to  us 
into  what  receptacle  the  Atlantic,  the  Indian,  and  the  Pacific  Oceans  finally 
discharge  themselves.  In  reality,  the  waters  of  the  entire  ocean  move  in  a 
never-endinff  circle ;  entering  what,  for  the  present  at  least,  we  venture  to 
call  the  Polar  Basin,  with  rapidity  and  proportionate  volume  through  the 
diminutive  inlet  of  Behring's  Strait,  and  returning  southward  through  chan- 
nels, or  else  through  a  stngle  channel,  of  which  it  is  more  immediately  the 
present  purpose  to  speak. 

The  reader's  indulgence,  in  the  mean  time,  is  to  be  solicited.  Conjecture, 
theory,  hypothesis,  inferences  presumed  to  be  drawn  from  insulated  facts,  are 
to  be  offered  in  place  of  positive  knowledge; — probabilities  only,  and  not 
proofs,  are  to  be  submitted  ;-*a  possible  state  of  things  is  imagined-— only  to 
await  confirmation  or  correction,  and  to  surest  and  stimulate  inquiry. 
.  I.  If,  then,  this  theory  of  a  constant  circumvolution  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  around  the  globe  were  received,  or  found  receivable  from  facts,  it 
would,  in  the  first  place,  open  a  new  view^f  the  general  economy  of  nature, 
or  rather,  a  view  of  a  new  particular  In  that  economy ;  but  a  particular,  in  strict 
harmony  with  all  that  had  been  previously  known  respecting  it — with  that 
general  balance  of  adaptations  and  compensations  wnich  is  so  observable 
throughout  universal  creation,  and  by  aid  of  which  so  many  unexpected  re- 
sults are  obtained,  under  circumstances  which,  until  the  macninery  is  known, 
Appear  wholly  preclusive.  The  means  which,  in  the  economy  of  our  globe, 
are  resorted  to,  to  moderate  the  heat  of  the  tropical  and  equatorial  regions, 
and  to  moderate  the  cold  of  the  polar,  have'  already  been  discovered  under 
various  aspects.  The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  sea  in  cooling  the 
atmosphere,  and  consequently  of  providing,  more  or  less,  for  the  maintenance 
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of  antmal  aud  vegetable  life,  within  the  tropics^  has  already  becoDie'th'e  ad- 
miration of  the  philosopher.  The  influence  of  the  temperature  of  the  same 
sea,  in  raising  that  of  the  islands  and  continents  of  the  temperate  and  frozen 
zones,  has  equally  attracted  observation ;  but,  if  the  notion  now  proposed, 
of  a  daily  and  hourly  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  alternately  heated 
beneath  the  equator,  and  cooled  beneath  the  poles,  is  justified  by  the  actual 
order  of  nature,  what  a  mighty  and  new  provision  have  we  not  discovered,  for 
equalizing,  to  the  utmost  possible  degree,  the  atmospherical  temperature  of 
the  entire  globe,  and  for  thus  spreading,  to  the  widest  possible  extent,  life  and 
beauty  over  all  its  surface !  In  the  animal  body,  the  olood,  circulating  from 
the  heart  to  the  head  and  feet,  provides  at  once  for  renovated  warmth  and 
coolness.  In  the  same  body,  the  blood,  returning  from  momentary  period 
to  period,  through  the  lungs,  is  momentarily  purified  and  salubrineo.  In 
the  atmosphere,  the  motion  of  the  winds,  the  currents  of  the  air,  and  the 
combination  of  fluids,  perpetually  restore  the  necessary  eouilibriums^  and 
provide  for  life  and  bealtn,  for  suMenance  and  for  verdure,  in  the  planetary 
system,  comets  have  at  least  been  fancied  to  perform  the  task,  of  carrying, 
in  their  evolutions  to  and  from  the  sun,  a  vivifying  warmth  to  the  distant 
heavenly  bodies.  What,  then,  if  the  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
presents  an  analogy  with  the  animal  and  other  systems  of  nature ;  and  if  the 
waters,  which,  as  they  descend  or  ascend  toward  the  equator,  cool  all  the 
tropical  regions  by  means  of  their  chemical  affinity  for  the  caloric  combined 
in  excess  in  the  atmospheres  of  the  tropical  regions,  are  made,  in  the  next 
5tage  of  their  progress,  to  contribute  to  the  warmth  of  the  temperate  and 
frozen  zones,  by  transporting  into  them  their  own  heated  globules,  and  then 
readily  parting  with  tneir  exotic  burden,  to  soften  the  ngours  of  the  polar 
•air?  It  is  obvious  that  the  water  of  the  ocean,  descending  from  Iceland  or 
Spitzbergen  toward  the  equator,  will  gradually  acquire  heat ;  that,  passing 
tne  equator,  and  ascending  toward  the  South  Pole,  they  will  part  with  that 
heat  Igain  ;  that  descending  from  the  South  Pole  toward  the  equator  once 
more,  they  will  once  more  be  heated ;  that  ascending  afterward,  toward  the 
North  Pole,  by  the  way  of  Behrine's  Strait,  and  passing  thence  through  the 
Polar  fiasin,  and  to  the  shores  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  Greenland  and 
JLapland,  they  will  asain  part  with  caloric,  but  only  to  resign  it  to  the  colder 
atmosphere  of  those  frozen  climates. 

11.  But  this  circulation  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  these  alternations 
of  their  temperature,  inversely  as  the  climates  beneath  which  they  flow, 
while  they  help  us  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
extra-tropical  regions  of  the  earth,  which,  upon  the  present  supposition, 
exists  only  through  their  agency,  and  could  have  no  existence  without  them 
— this  circulation  of  the  waters  of  ihe  ocean,  and  these  alternations  of  their 
temperature  during  their  course — this  presence,  in  short,  by  their  means,  of 
an  otherwise  unattainable  degree  of  warmth  in  the  extra-tro])ical  regions  of 
the  earth— all  this,  while  it  accounts  for  the  presence  of  that  warmth  gener- 
ally^ may  also  be  found,  in  combination  with  other  circumstances,  to  account 
for  the  partial  and  unequal  distribution,  in  those  very  regions,  and  which,  but 
for  the  peculiar  mechanism  of  its  introduction,  we  ought  to  reckon  upon 
equally  diflused,  and  without  distinction.  Under  the  fiftieth  or  the  sixtieth 
parallel  of  north  latitude  (for  example)  we  ought  (allowance  made  for  differ- 
ences of  elevation,  or  for  other  local  peculiarities)  to  meet  with  similitude  of 
climate,  and  consequent  similitude  ot  fertility  of  soil,  similitude  of  tempera- 
ture of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  and  similitude  ot  other  circumstances  favourable 
to  animal  life,  and  erowth,  and  multiplication,  whether  we  turn  to  the  east 
or  to  the  west  side  of  the  Atlantic,  or  of  the  Pacific,  or  of  other  parts  of  the 
ocean.  The  reverse  of  this  proposition,  however,  is  known  to  consist  with 
truth.  With  respect  both  to  the  Old  Continent  and  the  New,  the  western 
coasts  uniformly  surpass  the  eastern,  in  mildness  of  temperature.  The  cli- 
mates of  Greenland,  Labrador,  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  other  north- 
eastern parts  of  America,  are  not  only  colder  than  the  opposite  and  north- 
western coasts  of  Europe,  but  also  than  the  north-western  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica, lying  under  the  same  parallels  with  themselves  ^  and  a  phenomenon 
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precisely  concBponding  presents  itself  upon  the  Old  Continent,  where  the 
north-eastern  .parts,  as  Aamtschatea,  and  the  other  parts  of  north-eastern  and 
maiitime  Siberia  surpass  in  coldness,  not  only  the  opposite  and  north- wes- 
tern coasts  of  America,  but  also  Lapland,  Norway,  Denmark,  the  British 
Islands,  and  other  north-western  parts  of  Europe.  The  climates  of  Quebec. 
Hadifazy  and  Boston,  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  climates  of  the  British 
Islands,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain,  under  the  same  parallel  with  which 
they  respectively  lie.  The  organic  productions  of  the  several  countries  and 
seas  are  influenced  accordingly.  In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  America,  all  is 
comparatively  bleak,  and  barren,  and  Hfeless  ;  while,  m  following  the  same 
parallels  Into  the  north-west,  we  meet  with  vegetable  and  animal  abundance. 
These  phenomena  are  already  familiar  j  but,  what  remains  to  be  discovered  is 
•—the  cause  ? 

It  may  be  important,  then,  to  call  to  recollection  some  of  those  marine  phe^ 
nomena  which  oueht  to  be  expected  ta  present  themselves,  if,  as  above  sup- 
posed to  be  possibk,  there  exists  a  constant  circulation  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  from  the  sea  northward  of  the  northern  extremities  of  Asia,  Europe, 
and  America,  across  the  equator,  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape 
Horn,  across  the  equator  a  second  time,  and  so,  nack  again,  into  the  Polar  Sea 
or  seas,  by  the  inlet  of  fiehring's  Strait.  The  water  ofthe  sea,  heated  during 
its  passage  beneath  those  warmer  climates,  the  atmospheres  of  which  it  cools, 
should  there  be  heated  to  a  greater  or  less  depth  beneath  its  surface,  and  have 
its  surface,  which  is  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  the  heated  atmo- 
sphere, and  which  forms  tne  medium  ofcommunication  with  the  water  below, 
•should  have  this  surface  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  water  beneath : 
that  is,  the  water  ofthe  sea,  while  passing  under  the  warmer  latitudes,  should 
be  vrarmest  near  the  surface,  and  more  cool  at  every  increase  of  depth  be- 
neath. The  same  water,  however,  when  arrived  in  the  colder  and  frozen 
dimates,  and  while  and  through  the  operation  of  its  parting  with  its  acquired 
caloric  to  the  atmospheres  of  those  climates,  should  nrst  part  with  the  caloric 
combined  with  the  particles  of  its  immediate  surface,  and  only  subsequently 
with  that  which  is  combined  with  the  particles  below.  But  the  phenome- 
non attendant  upon  this  process  would  oe  the  reverse  of  that  whicn  was  ob- 
servable in  the  same  water,  while  passing  under  the  warmer  climates ;  for, 
now,  this  water,  continually  despoiled,  from  its  surface,  of  the  adscititious 
matter  of  heat  acquired  during  its  passage  between  the  tropies,  will  necessa- 
rily be  coolest  at  tne  surfiice,  because  there  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
cold  atmosphere  ;  while  the  water  beneath  the  surface,  and  exactly  in  propor- 
tion to  its  depth,  will  retain  the  longest,  and  the  most  largely,  the  tropical 
heat.  In  a  word,  this  stream  of  the  ocean,  while  passing  under  the  colder 
climates,  will  be  coolest  at  the  surface,  and  warmest  beneath ;  instead  of  (as 
before)  warmest  at  the  surface,  and  coolest  at  the  depths  below.  The  whole 
volume  of  the  water  will  be  continually  cooling,  in  proportion  as,  through  the 
same  iirocess,  the  adscititious  warmth  of  the  atmospnere  is  continually  suis- 
tainea ;  but  the  sarfitcc  ofthe  water  will  always  be  its  coldest  part ;  the  par- 
ticles rarified  by  the  matter  of  heat  will  be  continually  ascending  toward 
the  surface  from  the  volume  below;  but,  once  arrived  at  that  surface, 
the  caloric  will  instantly  combine  itself  with  the  atmosphere,  and  leave 
the  surface  of  the  water  cold.  The  water  beneath  will  oe  the  focus,  the 
reservoir  of  heat;  and  the  water  at  the  surface  will  constantly  assimilate 
itself,  in  point  of  temperature,  with  the  superincumbent  atmosphere,  and 
join  itself  with  the  latter  in  forming  the  medium  amidst  which  the  matter  of 
heat  is  dissipated,  dispersed,  and,  as  it  were,  lost 

Now,  the  Journal  ofthe  Voyage  of  Captain  Ross  states  that  "  The  tempe- 
rature ofthe  water  on  the  surface  was  at  thirty-four  degrees  and  a  half ;  and 
at  eighty  fathoms,  thirty-two  degrees.  On  board  the  Alexander  it  was  tried 
at  two  hundred  and  fifty  fathoms,  and  found  to  be  twenty-nine  degrees  and  a 
half."  Again,  at  nine  nundred  and  fifty  fathoms'  depth,  the  temperature  of 
the  sea  was  found  to  be  only  thirty-five  degrees  and  three-quarters ;  while  at 
Xh%  surface  it  was  fortyone  degrees,  and  the  air  thirty-seven  degrees^ 
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We  have  it,  then,  upon  the  authority  of  the  experiments  of  Captain  Parry, 
that  the  temperature  ot  the  water  of  the  ocean,  where  it  flows  to  the  east  of 
Greenland  (that  is,  between  Greenland  and  the  coasts  of  Europe)  is  highest 
at  the  greatest  depth,  and  lowest  next  the  surface ;  while  that  of  the  water  of 
the  same  ocean,  flowing  within  Oavis's  Strait  (that  is,  to  the  west  of  Green- 
land), offers  the  directly  opposite  character ;  namely,  that  of  being  of  the 
hidbier  temperature  next  the  surface,  and  of  the  lower  beneath  it. 

There  remain,  indeed,  additional  experiments  to  be  desired,  in  order  the 
more  fully  to  justify  the  conjecture  which  is  now  about  to  be  submitted.    It 
is  desirable  to  know  the  comparative  temperatures  of  the  water  of  the  ocean, 
as  found  at  and  beneath  the  surface,  at  different  points  to  the  westward  of 
Greenland ;  as,  between  the  meridians  of  Greenland  and  Iceland,  and  between 
those  of  Iceland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  Spitzbergen  and  Cape  North.    But 
the  conjectlire  to  be  submitted  is,  that  as  the  Pacific  pours  itself,  by  a  north 
or  a  north-easterly  course,  into  the  Polar  Sea  or  seas,  through  Behring's  Strait; 
so,  the  water  thus  received  into  the  Polar  Sea  or  seas  is  again  discharged  out 
of  those  seas  in  a  southern  or  south-easterly  direction,  between  the  meridians 
of  Greenland  and  Cape  North ;  and  that  it  ts  the  passage  of  the  current  of  the 
heated  water  of  the  ocean  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  America,  and, 
again,  along  the  north-western  coasts  of  Europe,  while  the  north-eastern 
coasts  of  both  continents  are  left  unvisited  by  the  genial  stream,  and  are 
washed  only  by  the  dead  water  of  comparatively  cold  and  stagnant  seas — 
that  it  is  to  this  peculiarity  of  the  direction  in  wnich  the  water  of  the  ocean 
circulates,  that  we  owe  the  uniform  variation  of  temperature  which  character- 
izes the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  the  two  continents  respectively.    If  the 
sea,  by  reason  of  its  superior  temperature  to  the  atmosphere  of  tne  colder 
climates,  invariably  mitigates  their  rigour;  then  it  is  certain,  that  the  higher 
the  temperature  otthe  sea,  the  greater  must  be  the  circumjacent  mitigation  ; 
and,  consequently,  that  the  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  the  bosom,  of  the 
colder  sea,  will  be  colder,  and  therefore  more  barren,  than  the  neighbourhood, 
or  the  bosom  of  the  warmer.    The  facts  assumed,  then,  are.  That,  in  the 
Arctic  regions,  the  general  current  of  the  circulating  ocean  presses  everywhere 
eastward,  that  is,  against  the  western  shores  of  either  continent ;  that  this 
current  visits  the  Arctic  regions  while  yet  comparatively  warm  from  the  heat 
of  the  tropics ;  and  that,  by  its  presence,  along  those  western  shored,  com- 
municates, both  to  sea  and  land,  an  extraneous  warmth,  the  same  being  such 
their  climates  cannot  enjoy  in  virtue  of  their  degree  of  proximity  to  the  path 
of  the  sun ;  while  the  eastern  shores  of  the  same  continents,  little  participat- 
ing in  this  extraneous  warmth,  upon  account  of  their  remoteness  from  the 
course  of  the  vivifying  waters,  are  abandoned  almost  to  the  entire  ri^urs  that 
are  incident  to  the  distance  of  their  climates  from  those  of  the  ecliptic. 

III.  But  this  explanation,  whether  just  or  otherwise,  of  the  Known  and 
uniform  phenomenon  of  the  contrariety  of  climate  upon  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  respectively  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Continents,  is  not  the 
only  inference  which  it  is  here  proposed  to  draw  from  the  results  of  these 
ancient  experiments  of  Captain  Parry.  It  is  here  presumed  to  infer.  That 
Davis*s  Strait  is  no  ouilel  of  the  water  of  the  ocean  from  the  Polar  Sea  or 
seas ;  that  consequently  it  is  no  inlet  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Polar  Sea  or 
seas ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  is  not  by  the  inlet  of  Davis's  Strait  that  a 
north-west  passage  can  ever  be  attained.— And  these  propositions  are  sub- 
mitted— but  yet  conjectural ly,  and  not  dogmatically — in  the  face  and  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  extent  to  which  the  inlet,  such  as  it  is,  afforded  by 
Davis's  Strait,  has  already  been  found  to  reach  to  the  north-west ;  in  the  face 
of  the  discovery  of  Melville's  Island,  and  of  the  surrounding  seas ;  and  even 
— thotfgh  with  all  difHdence  and  deference— to  the  renewed  declaration  of 
Captain  Parr3r's  own  opinion  of  the  certainty  of  a  North  Passage  through  that 
inlet — as  appears  from  the  concluding  remarks  of  the  enterprising  and  in- 
telligent navi^tor,  in  his  "  Journal  of  a  Third  Voyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
North- West  Passage,"  &c.  just  issued  from  the  press. 
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Captain  Sandfordf  Ned  Larkins,  Father  Con^  4^.  including  some  par" 
ticttlars  of  (he  late  disturbance  of  the  County  of  ^—^. 

"  fiy  my  troth.  Captain,  theae  are  ytry  bitter  words." — Mrs.  Quickly. 

My  friend  Captain  Sandford  is  one  of  tbe  most  good-humoured  per- 
sons imaginable,  except  wben  those  cursed  Irish  politics  sour  bis  temper 
-'-^t  present  they  have  put  him  in  a  violent  passion,  and  seem  likely 
to  keep  him  so  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  My  opinion  is  (and  I  more  than 
once  have  hinted  as  much)  that  he  ought  to  listen  to  reason  and  be  ap- 
peased, but  this  only  aggravates  his  wrath ;  so  I  must  leave  it  to  the 
public  to  decide  between  us.  The  subject  of  the  present  difiference  of 
sentiment  between  us  arose  in  the  following  way. 

The  battle  of  Waterloo  was  no  sooner  won,  and  Napoleon  fairly 
bundled  off  to  St.  Helena,  than  the  Captain,  then  quartered  with  his 
regiment  at  Chelmsford,  taking  up  the  last  Courier  one  morning,  found 
himself  included  among  a  list  ofwatriorswhohadhis  Majesty's  gracious 
permission  to  repose  for  the  present  under  the  shade  of  their  laurels. 
In  other  words,  his  regiment  was  to  be  disbanded,  and  himself  put 
upon  half-pay.     Nothing  could  have  been  more  disconcerting  to  a  man 
whose  curtailed  military  income  was  now  to  be  his  only  means  of  sup- 
port, and  to  whom  a  pint  of  port  per  day  had  absolutely  become  a  ne- 
cessary of  life.     At^  the  appointed  time,  notwithstanding  a  flattering 
rumour  in  the  interim,  that  the  regiment,  instead  of  being  reduced, 
were  positively  to  be  sent  to  New  South  Wales,  the  — th  foot  were  re- 
leased from  their  military  bonds,  the  officers  dispersed,  and  the  Cap- 
tain on  the  evening  of  the  fatal  day  found  himself  sitting  in  the  three- 
pair  back-room  (No.  56)  of  the  Golden  Cross,  Charing  Cross,  with  his 
portmanteau,  travelling-bag,  umbrella,  and  his  future  prospects,  lying 
before  him.     The  latter  stared  at  him  in  a  way  that  made  him  feel  pe- 
culiarly uncomfortable,  for  they  gave  him  fully  to  understand  that  he 
was  in  fact  in  that  precise  predicament,  which  in  his  various  specula- 
tions upon  the  possible  events  of  bis  military  career,  he  had  never  taken 
into  fuU  account.     To  have  had  his  head  carried  off  at  a  second's  notice 
by  a  cannon-ball,  or  to  have  had  both  legs  amputated  above  the  knee- 
joint,  or  to  have  been  cashiered  for  sending  a  challenge  to  his  superior 
officer  (for  the  Captain  is  an  Irishman) — any  of  these  would  have  been 
in  the  order  of  natural  and  probable  occurrences  ;  but  to  be  thus  in  the 
prime  of  life,  with  all  his  limbs  about  him,  and  without  the  slightest 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war,  gazetted  down  from  bis  comfortable  full- 
pay,  besides  lodging-money,  coals  and  candles,  was  what  he  considered 
a  very  singular  proceeding,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  his  King 
and  country.     Pondering  upon  all  this,  he  first  vented  his  indignation 
against  the  Horse  Guards  m  the  usual  terms,  next  rang  for  a  tumbler 
of  brandy  and  water,  cold  without  sugar,  and  then  proceeded  to  medi- 
tate over  his  future  movements.    Several  courses  were  open  to  him. 
He  might  try  his  luck  with  a  sixteenth  in  the  forthcoming  lottery,  and 
settle  himself  in  the  mean  time  in  some  cheap  board  and  lodging-house, 
in  one  of  the  streets  off  the  Strand ;  or  he  might  join  the  Patriots  of 
South  America  ;  or  suppose  he  were  to  make  a  circuit  of  the  watering- 
places,  beginning  with  Margate,  in  search  of  a  rich  widow;  or——. 
Here  his  meditations  were  suspended  by  the  i^pearance  of  something 
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framed  and  glazed^  that  stood  upon  ttie  chimney-piece  of  No.  56,  and 
which  upon  inspection  turned  out  to  he,  not  an  engraving  from  the 
production  of  any  other  artist,  but  an  original  and  highly-coloured  pic-* 
ture  of  cheap  living,  drawn  up  by  the  roaster-hand  of  M.  Hippolite  Du- 
pont,  who  had  just  opened  an  establishment  at  Boulogne,  whereat  it 
was  made  manifest  by  an  annexed  table  of  charges,  that  a  man  might 
daily  eat,  drink,  and  sleeps  in  a  very  princely  style,  for  the  price  of  a 
botde  of  port,  at  the  port-drinking  side  of  the  channel.     The  terms 
struck  the  Captain  as  expressly  designed  for  a  British  hero  on  half-pay, 
and  undecided  upon  his  future  plans ;  and  accordingly  in  less  than  four 
and  twenty  hours,  one  of  the  sturdy  water-nymphs  of  Boulogne  was 
gaily  prancing  over  the  surf,  with  my  worthy  and  gallant  friend  upon 
her  back.     He  was  landed  in  perfect  dryness,  and  proceeded  towards 
the  hotel  of  M.  Hippolite  Dupont,  to  drink  French  wine  upon  reason- 
able terms,  and  resume  the  consideration  of  his  subsequent  movements. 
Upon  approaching  the  house,  whom  should  he  see  standing  at  the  door, 
and  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  explain  to  a  French  hurdy-gurdy  girl 
that  there  was  such  a  tune  extant  as  '^  Patrick's  Day  in  the  Morning," 
but  his  old  rattling  Irish  acquaintance,  the  celebrated  Ned  Larkins, 
who  used  to  give  him  such  pleasant  dinners,  when  his  regiment  was 
quartered  ten  years  before  at  Dublin.    The  first  cordial  greetings  being 
past,  *'My  dear  Captain,  and  son  of  my  old  friend,"  said  Larkins,  "I 
congratulate  you  from  the  very  bottom  of  my  heart  and  soul  upon  this 
late  event ;  but  what  in  heaven's  name  brings  you  here  at  such  a  mo- 
ment V*    The  Captain,  who  saw  nothing  very  congratulatory  in  recent 
events,  gave  a  start  and  look,  which  seemed  to  ask  for  explanation. 
"  I  mean,"  said  Larkins,  "  that  nothing  but  your  actual  presence  here 
could  have  satisfied  me  that  you  were  not  on  your  way  to  Ireland  to 
take  possession.** — "To  take  possession!"    ejaculated   the    half-pay 
Captain,  **  in  the  name  of  wonder,  of  what  ?" — "  You  have  not  heard 
then    from    Ireland    lately  ?" — "  No." — "  Nor    seen    the    late    Irish 
papers  V*—''  No."—"  And  don't  know  that  old  Nick  Sandford  has 
died  at  last?" — "Nor  that  either,"  said  the  Captain — "but  even  so?" 
— "  But  even  so,"  repeated  Larkins  with  Hibernian  vehemence  of  in- 
tonation, "  thunder  and  blazes !  but  give  us  your  fist  again,  my  boy. 
Why,  by  his  death,  you  only  become  tenant  in  fee-simple  to  as  neat  a 
twelve  hundred  a-year,  in  the  county  of         ■,  as  ever  was  bought  or 
sold;  and  that  with  proper  management  may  be  made  as  much  more." 
The  Captain  started  again,  opened  his  mouth  in  silent  amazement, 
and  kept  it  so  for  some  seconds,  during  which  short  space  of  time  the 
following  ideas  posted  through  the  interior  with  a  rapidity  peculiar  to 
Irish  brains.     He  recollected  to  have  heard,  when  a  boy,  that  his 
father,  the  eldest  son,  had  married  against  the  consent  of  his  father,  old 
Hercules  Sandford,  of  Drunmarone,  in  the  county  of         ■,  and  that 
thereupoxi  old  Hercules  proceeded  without  loss  of  time  to  retouch  and 
republish  his  last  will  and  testament,  by  which,  as  thus  amended,  the 
family  estate  was  finally  settled  in  such  a  manner,  that  five  of  the  Cap- 
tain's uncles,  and  their  respective  issue,  and  three  aunts,  and  their 
issue,  were  successively  to  take  it,  with  the  usual  power  in  due  time  of 
barring  all  remainders,  before  his  (the  Captain's)  rights  as  heir  at  law 
could   come  into   operation.     The  possibility  therefore   of  enjoying 
Drunmarone  had  appeared  so  utterly  remote,  that  for  years  he  had 
ceased  to  give  the  subject  a  thought.    For  as  he  grew  up  he  had 
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looked  into  Malthua,  and  he  there  found  that  in  all  countries,  and 
most  especially  in  his  own  beloved  island,  there  was  a  tendency  in 
mouths  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  filling  them ;  and  therefore  to. 
suppose  that  five  Irish  uncles,  and  three  Irish  aunts,  should  all  and  each 
of  them  make  a  point  of  acting  in  such  contradiction  to  the  established 
rule  of  multiplication,.  '^  in  such  case  made  and  provided,"  as  not  to 
leave  behind  them  even  one  single  mouth  to  receive  the  twelve  hundred 
pounds  a-year,  that  was  ready  to  drop  into  it,  was  altogether  so  unte- 
nable an  expectation,  that  the  Captain  thought  he  showed  his  sense  in- 
never  venturing  to  entertain  it.  All  this  he  now  recollected  ;  and  he 
further  remembered,  that  in  point  of  fact  he  had,  when  entering  the 
army  about  twenty  years  before,  iialf  a  dozen  or  more  full-grown 
cousins,  any  one  of  whom,  if  surviving,  must  have  a  prior  claim  to 
Drunmarone.  The  remembrance  of  all  this  made  the  Captain  griev- 
ously incredulous.  His  first  words  were,  "  Impossible,  my  dear 
friend:  surely  there  are  my  cousins  :  my  Cousin  Kit,  ibr  instance." — 
**  Your  Cousin  Kit !  why,  my  dear  Captain,  where  liave  you  been  not 
to  have  heard  that  your  Cousin  Kit,  poor  fellow,  was  killed  in  98,  lead- 
ing on  the  Rebels  at  the  battle  of  Ross."  The  Captain,  without  stopping 
to  shed  a  tear  to  his  memory,  proceeded  :  '*  But  there  were  others :  my 
cousin  John — ^young  Jack  Sandford  !'* — "  Killed  as  dead  as  a  door-nail 
at  the  same  battle,  as  he  was  running  away  at  the  head  of  the  Leitrim 
militia." — "  And  young  Dick  Sandford  ?" — "  Broke  his  neck  over  a 
five  and  a  half  foot  stone-wall,  at  the  great  Killarney  stag-hunt,  about 
seven  years  ago." — "  But  he  had  a  brotlier." — "  He  had,  and  I  knew 
him^well — young  Harry  Sandford.  The  last  Gal  way  election  settled 
him.  I  was  on  the  ground  myself,  and  thought  him  badly  groomed ; 
but  he  died  like  a  gentleman,  and  insisted  on  having  two  shots  more 
after  be  knew  that  he  was  mortally  wounded."  In  this  manner  Ned 
Larkins  rattled  through  the  obituary  of  the  devisees  in  old  Hercules 
Sandford's  will ;  and  in  the  course  of  ten  minutes*  conversation  satis- 
fied the  Captain,  that  he  was  in  fact  and  in  law  entitled  to  the  immediate 
possession  of  the  fair  demesnes  of  Drunmarone,  together  with  the  very 
desirable  mansion  of  Mount  Sandford.  The  Captain  had  fought  in  the 
Peninsula,  where  he  had  faced  the  cannon's  mouth,  withstood  the  brunt 
of  a  cavalry  charge,  and  scrambled  up  a  forlorn  hope  through  the.  hot- 
test fire  ;  but  never  upon  any  military  occasion  of  his  life  did  his  frame 
evince  such  signs  of  perturbation,  as  when  the  complete  assurance  burst 
upon  him,  that  from  being  a  half-pay  captain,  wandering  through  the 
wide  world  in  search  of  cheap  living,  he  was  henceforth  to  figure  upon 

the  Grand  Jury  panel  of  the  county  of ,  as  Frederick  Augustus 

Sandford,  of  Mount  Sandford,  Esq.  The  brilliant  image  of  sudden 
opulence  dazzled  his  vision ;  the  big  drops  burst  in  an  agony  of  joy 
from  his  brow ;  his  knees  became  as  relaxed  as  the  knees  of  one  of 
Homer*s  heroes  in  a  fright ;  and  had  not  his  friend  supported  him,  he 
would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  in  a  syncope  of  bliss.  These  symptoms 
of  good  news,  however,  quickly  vanished ;  and  to  prevent  a  relapse, 
the  Captain  called  for  some  wine,  and  tossed  off  a  tumbler  of  M.  Du- 
pont's  best  Beaune,  without  taking  the  precaution  to  ask  the  price. 

By  the  advice  of  Larkins,  the  Captain  determined  upon  recrossing 
the  Channel  that  evening,  in  the  same,  packet  that  had  brought 
him  over.  In  the.  interval  they  took  an  early  dinner  together.  At 
first  the  Captain  was    unusually  silent,   having    so  much    to    think 
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of  tbat  he  had  not  a  word  to  say  ;  but,  as  the  second  bottle  of 
Bargundy  circulated,  his  powers  of  conversation  revived.  ^*  My  dear 
Ned,"  said  he,  "  I  wish  you  could  accompany  roe  to  Ireland.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  management  of  an  estate,  and^  if  left  to  myself,  shall  be 
terribly  at  a  loss  how  to  act  in  many  things.  The  advice  and  assistance 
of  such  a  friend  as  you,  just  to  set  me  going,  would  be  invaluable.  If 
you  could  only—" — "  Impossible,  Captain." — '*  Come,  come,  you  must 
not  refuse  me.  I  know  yonr  friendship  for  me." — '*  My  friendship  for 
you  would  make  me  go  through  fire  and  water  to  serve  you,  but  the  fact 
is,  my  dear  Captain,  that  I  must  stay  where  I  am  at  present — just  to 
give  a  public  contradiction  to  a  certain  lying  scrap  of  Irish  parchment, 
upon  which  it  is  written  in  a  fair  round  hand,  that  I  am  at  this  identical 
moment  lurking  about  the  county  of  Dublin.  You  understand  me." — 
"  No." — "  Have  you  never  heard  of  a  Latitat  ?" — "  I  understand  you 
now ;  but  cannot  I — " — *'  No,  no ;  that's  quite  unnecessary :  it's  only  a 
couple  of  hundred,  and  not  a  debt  of  my  own  either ;  but  the  May 
rents  are  coming  in,  and  the  thing  will  be  settled  before  another  month." 
— **And  then  I  may  expect  you." — "I'll  look  in  upon  you  about 
Christmas.  In  the  mean  time  I  '11  give  you  a  line  to  my  own  attorney, 
old  Mat  Nagle — as  shrewd,  active  and  hospitable  a  fellow  as  ever  lived. 
He  knew  your  &ther  well,  and  will  treat  you  as  if  you  were  his  own 
son.  There  will  be  no  harm,  however,  hi  getting  all  his  bills  of  costs 
taxed,  for  his  failing,  if  he  has  one,  lies  that  way.  He  '11  manage  your 
lawsuits  in  Dublin,  and  recommend  an  intelligent  local  agent  to  bring 
your  country  ejectments.  He's  also  up  to  every  thing  in  your  county, 
and  will  give  you  all  sorts  of  useful  information.  And  then  as  to  my 
advice; — but  Captain,  as  this  is  a  serious  matter,  suppose  we  first  clear 
off  this  bottle,  and  try  a  flask  of  Cbampaigne  with  tumbler  glasses."  The 
Champaigne  was  brought,  and  Larkins  threw  off  half  a  pint  at  a  gulp. 
The  vinous  essence  thus  copiously  administered,  ascended  to  the  brain 
by  a  short  cut  known  only  to  itself,  and  affected  the  seat  of  thought  be- 
yond the  exhilarating  point.  Larkins  became  really  serious,  sentimental 
and  retrospective ;  and  with  infinite  gravity  delivered,  in  his  own  cir- 
cuitous way,  the  following  golden  rules  of  conduct  for  Irish  country  gen- 
tlemen :  ^'  And  so,  my  dear  Captain,  before  you  go  to  Ireland  to  live 
upon  your  own  estate,  you  wish  to  get  a  few  hints  from  a  friend  on  the 
occasion.  And  you  shall  have  them  ;  though  thinking  and  talking  of 
Ireland  is  enough  to  break  down  my  spirits,  for  the  country  is  clearly 
going  to  rack  and  ruin.  You  oan't  remember  what  it  was,  as  I  do :  I  'ra 
some  twenty  years  older  than  you,  for  you  can't  be  turned  of  thirty-five, 
and  were  a  mere  boy  when  we  lost  our  parliament ;  but  that  villainous 
Union  has  destroyed  us ;  and  what  cuts  one  to  the  quick  is,  to  think 
that  it  might  have  been  prevented, — if  the  friends  of  the  country  had 
only  gone  down  in  a  body  to  the  House,  and  each  picked  out  his  man. 
I  was  at  the  private  meeting  at  Daly's  club-house,  where  the  thing  was 
debated.  We  had  the  pistols  and  seconds  all  ready ;  but  they  spoke 
of  such  a  proceeding  being  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  ;  and  in  a 
week's  time  they  hadn't  as  much  of  their  constitution  left  as  might 
be  thrown  to  a  beggar*  And  what's  the  consequence?  Why  the 
old  spirit  of  the  country  is  dead  and  gone,  and  our  peers  are  afraid 
or  ashamed  to  live  in  the  land  that  feeds  them,  and  our  county- 
members,  for  nine  months  of  the  year,  are  perched  up  in  Lon- 
don cock-loftsi  the  devil  relieve  them;   and  our  young  fellows,  in- 
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stead  of  staying  at  home  in  their  own  counties,  and  keeping  Up  the 
old  breed  of  fox-hounds,  and  learning  to  clear  a  five-bar  gate  as 
their  fathers  did  before  them,  are  flying  off  to  Cheltenham  and  other 
foreign  parts,  and  bringing  back  their  English  airs,  and  humming  their 
damned  Italian — bravuras  L  think  they  call  them,  as  if  the  fox-hunter's 
jig,  or  Jackson's  rooming-brush,  hadn't  music  enough  in  it  for   the 
ears  of  an  Irish  gentleman.    (Here's  bad  luck  to  the  Union,  and  to 
them  that  sold  their  country !)     But  I,  my  dear  CSaptain,  am  now  too  old 
to  change  my  notions ;  and  I  cannot  forget  the  different  kind  of  men  I 
was  reared  and  lived  among ;  and  therefore  my  advice  to  you  is,  to  fix 
yourself  down  upon  your  own  estate,  and  to  look  to  your  interest  in 
the  county,  and  (the  bottle 's  with  you,  Captain,)  to  keep  the  best  of 
wine  in  your  cellar,  and,  if  you  give  it  but  once  a  year,  to  give  plenty 
of  it— -and  never,  either  in  your  own  or  at  a  friend's  house,  to  b^pn  a 
story  with  the  bottle  at  your  right  elbow,  for,  though  you  may  not  be 
thirsty,  your  neighbours  may.     And  your  estate  is  a  fine  one,  and,  as  I 
said  before,  may  be  worth  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year;   but  you 
must  always  talk  of  it  in  a  quiet  careless  way,  as  a  dear  three  thousand 
—don't  start,  dear  Captain — ^you  '11  find  all  your  neighbours  trebling 
theirs,  and  holding  up  their  heads  accordingly.     You  '11  be  on  the  grand 
jury,  of  course — but  see  that  the  sheriff  gives  you  your  proper  place  on 
the  panel.     In  my  day,  if  a  sheriff  dared  to  insult  a  gentleman  by 
putting  another  over  his  head  that  had  no  right  to  be  there,  the  business 
could  only  be  settled  on  the  sod ;  but  times  are  altered  now,  except  in 
the  county  of  Galway ;  and,  therefore,  in  this  you'll  act  according  to 
your  discretion.     And  when  you  are  in  the  grand-jury  room,  you'll 
find  them  all  talking  of  the  public  and  thinking  of  themselves,  and, 
therefore,  my  advice  to  you  is,  never  to  help  on  a  job  for  one  of  them 
without  securing  in  return  a  presentment  for  a  cross  road  on  your  own 
estate.     And,  Captain,  of  all  things  be  on  your  guard  when  you  go  to 
a  race  or  assize-ball,  for  with  your  fine  income  you'll  be  a  marked 
man,  and  they'll  be  letting  go  their  handsome  daughters  at  you  ;  and 
you,  perhaps,  little  thinking,  seeing  them  so  finely  dressed,  that  the 
only  fortune  the  best  of  them  can  bring  you  is  a  lawsuit  with  the 
father,  a  duel  with  the  brother,  and  a  tune  on  the  piano-forte.     And 
this,  my  dear  Captain,  is  all  in  the  way  of  advice  that  occurs  to  me  at 
present." 

Before  a  week  had  elapsed,  Captain  Sandford  was  in  peaceable  poa- 
session  of  the  lands  of  Drunmarone,  and  the  family  mansion,  Mount- 
Sandford ;  and  as  lucky  accidents  will  sometimes,  like  misfortunes,  follow 
close  upon  each  other's  heels,  he  had  the  further  gratification  of  finding 
that  by  a  will  made  some  years  before,  his  predecessor  had  bequeathed 
all  the  household  appendages,  plate,  furniture,  library,  wine-cellar,  in 
which  some  dozens  of  prime  old  Port  still  remained,  with  the  usiuil 
etceteras,  to  such  person  as  at  the  time  of  his  decease  should  be  entitled 
to  the  possession  of  the  estate.  The  Captain  took  this  as  a  personal 
compliment  on  the  part  of  the  testator,  and  in  return  put  on  a  black 
coat,  and  mounted  a  crape  on  his  hat,  and  tried  occasionally  to  look  as 
grave  as  the  foreman  of  a  coffin-warehouse ;  but  in  spite  of  all  his 
eflforts,  he  found  it  impossible  to  be  heartily  melancholy.  And  ope  of 
the  reasons  was  this — the  house,  which  was  most  commodious  and  in 
excellent  repair,  was  situate  on  a  verdant  bank  that  descended  by  a 
graceful  slope  down  to  the  edge  of  a  beautiful  and  ^[i^cious  lake— all 
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around  were  thriving  plantations,  shrabberies,  gravelled  walks,  flower* 
plots,  rustic  seats  with  recesses  in  the  grotto  style;  for  the  late  proprie- 
tor, who  was  considered  a  kind  of  humourist,  had  taken  to  horticulture 
in  his  latter  years,  and,  in  pursuance  of  that  elderly  propensity,  had 
rendered  the  grounds  of  Mount*Sandford  a  model  of  taste  and  neatness. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  distant  about  two  miles,  stood  the 
princely  residence  of  Lord  Barryborough,  Castle-Barry,  flanked  and 
backed  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  with  stately  plantations,  which, 
seen  from  the  dintng-parlour  of  Mount-Sandford,  produced  the  effect  of 
an  interminable  grove  :--«o  that  when  the  Captain,  after  a  day  passed 
in  traversing  his  grounds,  and  exploring  his  wine-cellar^  and  rummag- 
ing here  and  there  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  his  late  acquisitions,  sat 
down  in  the  evening  at  the  bow -window  of  the  said  dining-parlour, 
with  a  bottle  of  his  favourite  beverage  at  his  elbow,  and  looking  out 
upon  the  scene,  saw  the  rich  verdure  of  the  opposite  shore,  and  the 
western  sun  illuminating  the  waters,  and  the  waters  themselves  so  tran- 
quil as  not  to  give  a  sign  of  motion  to  the  little  pleasure-boat  (it  had 
also  passed  under  the  will)  which  lay  at  anchor  there  before  him,  the 
Captain,  being  no  poet,  did  not  stop  to  contemplate  the  inveni-portum  re- 
semblance of  his  own  case  to  that  of  the  last-named  object,  but  he  fell 
into  a  reverie,  which,  if  audibly  expressed  and  taken  down  by  a  reporter 
from  the  London  papers,  would  run  as  follows : — '*  1  certainly  am  one 
of  the  luckiest  fellows  that  ever  lived.  Only  ten  days  ago,  and  what 
had  I? — a  few  miserable  shillings  per  day,  and  the  horrors  of  everlaat^ 
ing  economy  before  me — ^but  now  here  I  am.  I  wonder  Larkins  never 
mentioned  diis  lake.  It 's  positively  the  most  beautiful  thing  I  ever 
saw.  A  clear  fourteen  hundred  a  year  regularly  paid,  and  all  of  it  let, 
1  find,  on  short  leases  and  at  the  lowest  rents.  1 11  make  no  sudden 
changes,  but — that  little  boat  I  think  a  very  pleasing  object — I  must 
give  it  a  flag  with  the  Sandford  arms  on  it — But  the  thing  can  clearly 
be  brought  up  to  what  Larkins  said.  The  neighbourhood  too  ia 
charming,  and  all  my  new  friends  so  attentive  and  hospitable.  I 
like  Lord  Barryborough  of  all  things.  I  dine  with  him  to-morrow  ; 
with  Sir  Gilbert  Bradshaw  the  next  day,  and  the  next  with  Colonel 
Hetherington,  and  so  on  for  a  week  to  come — How  different  from 
bivouaquing  in  the  Peninsula!  I  suppose  Lord  B.  has  some  un- 
married daughters — there  certainly  was  something  marked  in  his[|man- 
ner  to  me^-but  to-morrow  will  tell.  1*11  have  him  of  course  at  my 
first  let  off*— how  very  agreeable  it  is  to  be  thinking  of  all  these  plea- 
aant  things."  Thus  meditated  the  Captain  in  the  first  delicious  ecstasy 
of  sudden  ownership ;  and  although  his  judgment  told  him  that  it  waa 
the  most  considerate  thing  imaginable  in  his  departed  relative,  to  have 
made  his  farewell  bow  to  the  world  at  so  opportune  a  moment,  still,  for 
the  reasons  that  appear  in  the  above  reverie,  he  found  it  utterly  im- 
practicable to  co-operate  with  the  crape  on  his  hat,  in  the  act  of  cor- 
dial mourning  for  his  loss. 

Six  weeks  had  now  elapsed,  during  which  the  Captain  had  been  duly 
entertained  by  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  had  given  his  own  first 
let-off*.  He  had  also  become  a  magistrate  of  the  county.  These  had 
all  been  matters  of  course ;  but  certain  appearances  now  sprang  up 
which  struck  him  as  singularly  mysterious,  and  therefore  demanding 
his  most  serious  attention.  He  was  sitting  alone  after  dinner  at  the 
bow-window  (now  his  favourite  position),  when  he   observed  more 
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stkioke  thlm  muel  asisending  from  the  cfaimneys  of  Casde-fiany;  and  a 
IHtle  while  aAer,  a  succession  of  chaises^  gigs,  and  jaunting-cara  wind- 
ing through  the  demesne,  led  him  to  infer  that  the  work  of  roasting 
and  boiling  must  be  going  on  within  upon  rather  an  extended  scale.  The 
thing  made  scarcely  an  impression  on  him.    The  idea  just  barely 
crossed  his  mind,  that  "  as  lie  was  still  a  stranger  in  the  county,  he 
might  as  well  have  been  invited*' — and  there  the  matter  rested.    The 
next  day,  however,  no  sooner  had  he  taken  his  after-dinner  position, 
than  there  was  to  be  seen  the  smoke  again  emerging  in  massive  volumes, 
and  vehicles  as  numerous  as  on  the  preceding  day  advancing  towards 
the  castle.     For  two  days  more  the  same  appearances  were  regularly 
renewed.     Upon  the  last  of  them,  the  Captain,  not  knowing  exactly 
what  to  think  of  the  whole  proceeding,  and  to  confess  the  truth,  a  little 
piqued  at  the  continued  omission  of  himselC  reconnoitred  the  guests  as 
they  drove  op,  through  a  pocket  telescope  that  he  had  used  in  the 
Peninsular  war,  and  by  the  aid  of  its  magnifying  qualities,  satisfied  his 
eye  that  one  of  the  gigs,  and  three  if  not  four  of  the  jaunting-cars,  be- 
longed to  persons  of  far  less  property,  consideration,  and  so  forth  in 
the  county,  than  himself.     His  pride  was  now  really  touched ;  and  had 
he  been  a  married  man,  T  am  certain  that  he  would  have  thus  ad- 
dressed Mrs.  Sandford.      *' Between  you  and  me,  love,  I  positively 
do  think  there's  something  strange,  if  not  marked  in  this.     Here  is 
Lord  Barry  borough  giving  a  round  of  entertainments — he  knows  that 
I  can  see  it  all  from  where  I  sit.     Day  after  day  he  invites  several.     I 
can  distinguish  three  or  four,  but  I  am  certain  there  are  more,  of— I 
say  it  without  vanity,  infinitely  less  claims  to  that  sort  of  attention  than 
myself.     And  yet*»I  really  begin  to  think  there  must  be  something 
more  than  casual  in  the  omission.     And  now  I  recollect,  I  scarcely 
noticed  it  before,  but  certainly  it  did  strike  me  that  though  he  was 
extremely  civil  and  all  that,  both  in  his  own  house  and  the  day  he  dined 
with  me,  still  there  was  somehow,  in  his  whole  manner,  a  sort  of  a  kind 
ofawant  of  that  perfect,  or  what  1  would  call  brother-ofBcerly  frank- 
ness and  friendship  of  tone,  with  which  he  treated  his  other  guests. 
And  I  roust  also  say — ^it  may  be  a  misconception — but  now  that  I  turn 
the  matter  over  in  my  mind,  I  unquestionably  do  feel  that  with  respect  to 
all  the  other  leading  persons  here,  there  has  been  from  the  first  great  po- 
liteness to  be  sure,  and  offers  of  agricultural  advice  and  so  forth,  but  a 
particular  kind  of  almost  undefinable'standofBshness  which  I  am  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend.     There  positively  must  be  something  in  the 
back-ground  that  I  do  not  see — but  I  shall  keep  a  sharp  look-out ; 
and  as  there  is  fortunately  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  to-morrow 
on  that  oew-line-of-road  affair,  I  shall  make  a  point  of  attending,  and 
may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  ascertaining  what  it  is."    The  Captain  not 
having  a  Mrs.  S.  to  say  this  to,  said  it  to  himself,  and  posted  off  the 
next  morning  to  the  county-town  to  commence  his  plan  of  observations. 
The  new  line  of  road  being  a  favourite  project  of  Lord  B's,  there  was 
a  full  attendance  of  magistrates  to  help  it  on  ;  and  the  Captain  watched 
them  as  keenly  and  closely  as  if  they  were  an  enemy's  advanced  piquet 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro.     Upon  his  return  home,  the  following 
memoranda  were  distinctly  legible  on  the  tablets  of  his  brain.     Lord 
B.  had  given  him  a  shake  of  the  hand — ^but  a  shake,  how  different 
from  the  cordial   vehement   knuckle-bruising  grasp    with   which    he 
greeted  the  others.    Then  both  before  and  after  the  business  of  the  day 
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was  despatched,,  there  seemed  no  end  to  his  lordship's  confidential 
commuaicatipns  with  them.     He  would  take  sometimes  one,  sometimes 
two.  or  three  apart,  and  produce  a  letter  from  his  side-pocket,   and 
appear  to  ask  their  advice  upon  its  contents,  and  draw  forth  another, 
probably  the  sketch  of  a  reply,  and  hear  them  deliver  their  opinions 
upon  it  in  animated  whispers.     In  this  way,  every  magistrate  on  the 
bench  except  himself  had  been  admitted  to  one  or  more  private  con- 
fabs, during  which  about  a  dozen  manuscripts  and  three  newspapers 
had  been  produced  and  discussed.     The  subject-matter,  whoever  it 
was,  must  have  been  important  and  interesting ;  for  at  the  close  of 
every  conference,  the  eyes  of  the  parties  either  flashed  with  indignation^ 
or  glistened  as  if  with  the  joy  of  anticipated  triumph.    Once  or  twice 
as  the  parting  squeeze  was  passing,  the  Captain  thought  he  could  catch 
tlie  sounds  of  his  lordship's  voice  articulating  something  about  '*  not 
being  later  than  half-past  six,"  but  of  which  he  was  not  positive.    His 
brother-magistrates  were  all  as  civil  as  could  be,  but  none  of  them  had 
asked  him  to  turn  his  horse's  head  in  the  direction  of  their  houses.     The 
Captain,  pondering  upon  all  this,  became  more  and  more  satisfied,  that 
there  was  a  certain  reserve  aforethought  in  their  manner  towards  him, 
and  was  considering  and  reconsidering  in  what  possible  way  he  could 
have  rendered  himself  the  object  of  their  distrust  and  dislike,  when  he 
was  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from  his  friend 
Ned  Larkins.     It  was  dated  from  Dublin,  and  briefly  stated  that  the 
Latitat  aflair  had  been  settled,  that  the  writer  did  not  forget  his  Christ- 
mas assignation,  but  that  in  the  mean  time,  having  an  unexpected  occasion 
to  pass  through  the  county  of         ,  he  could  not  resist  the  opportunity 
of  looking  in  for  a  day  or  two  at  Mount-Sandford,  and  would  accord- 
ingly have  his  legs  under  the  Captain's  mahogany  on  the  third  day 
after  the  date  of  the  letter — a  postscript  hinted  that  the  writer  had  a 
mortal  aversion  to  stylish  fare,  and  liked  nothing  so  well  as  a  corned 
leg  of  pork. 

Larkins  arrived  at  the  appointed  time.     The  dmner-cloth  was  no 
sooner  removed,  and  the  friends  seated  tSte'd-tite  at  the  bow-window, 
then  the  Captain  proceeded  to  put  Larkins  in  possession  of  the  exact 
predicament  of  feeling  in  which  he  found  himself.    Larkins  listened  to 
the  details,  and  the  Captain's  reasoning  upon  them,  with  unusual  gra* 
vity  of  countenance  and  continuity  of  attention,  so  as  evidently  to  show 
that  he  looked  upon  the  entire  matter  in  a  still  more  serious  point  of 
view  than  his  friend  had  done.     "  I  can  see,  my  dear  friend,"  said  the 
Captain  in  conclusion,  '*  that  the  whole  business  strikes  you  precisely 
as  it  does  myself.     The  question  therefore  is,  what  line  of  conduct  I 
am  called  upon  under  all  the  circumstances  to  pursue." — "  My  opinion," 
replied  Larkins,  "  is  shortly  this.     Every  body  knows  that  my  friend 
over  the  water  there — for  he  and  I — he  hadn't  the  title  then — fought 
a  duel  five  and  twenty  years  ago  upon  a  slighter  matter  than  this,  and 
we  are  sworn  brothers  ever  since — but  as  I  was  saying,  every  one 
knows  that  he  has  the  county  under  his  thumb ;  and  that  not  one  of 
the  lads  about  here,  I  know  them  well,  ventures  so  much  as  to  set  his 
kitchen-clock  except  by  his  repeater ;  so  that,  if  any  thing  like  a  run 
be  intended  against  you,  and,  to  tell  you  my  honest  opinion,  it  has  very 
much  that  ugly  sort  of  look.  Lord  Barryborough  must  be  at  the  bottom 
or  the  top  of  it.     Now,  this  being  the  case,  if  the  question  you  have 
just  asked  was  put  to  me  when  I  and  Old  Ireland  were  some  twenty  or 
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thirty  years  youngeri  here  is,  to  a  word,  the  kind  of  answer  Vd  have 
given.     Bidding  you  leave  the  whole  matter  to  me,  I'd  just  throw 
myself  into  that  little  boat  I  see  there,  and  paddle  myself  across  to  his 
hall-door,  and  send  up  a  civil  message  that  i  had  a  word  for  his  private 
ear  that  couldn't  be  postponed — and,  when  we  came  together,  the  sum 
and  substance  of  my  discourse  would  be,  that  he  must  ^ther  satisfy 
your  wounded  feelings  by  a  full  and  immediate  explanation,  or  else  have 
the  matter  amicably  settled  on  the  turf  before  breakfast-hour  to-morrow 
morning.     But,  my  dear  Captain,  though  not  yet  an  old  man,  I  have 
lived  to  see  strange  changes  and  modern  notions  springing  up,  as  I  be- 
lieve I  mentioned  to  you  when  we  last  met;  and,  amongst  other  things,  a 
sort  of  prejudice  against  powder  and  ball,  that  our  forefathers  never 
dreamt  of.     Such,  therefore,  being  the  case,  instead  of  troubling  your 
boat  for  the  present,  111  just  sit  where  I  am,  and  take  share  of  another 
bottle  of  this  fine  old  Port— (it  reminds  me  of  the  last  bottle  the  poor 
old  Duke  of  Leinster  had) — ^and  to-morrow,  after  breakfast,  I'll  take 
a  quiet  ride  across  the  country  to  my  friend  Mick  Evans.     You  can't 
have  met  him ;  for  on  coming  along  I  heard  that  he  has  been  laid  up 
with  the  gout  since  you  came  here :  but  though  he  has  now  retired 
from  county  politics,  he  still  knows  all  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  county, 
as  well  or  better  than  any  other  man  in  Christendom :  therefore  make 
your  mind  easy.     He  and  I  are  of  .the  same  good  old  school,  and  neither 
of  us  has  a  thought  that's  not  at  the  other's  service.     So  just  put  it 
down  as  settled,  that  before  this  time  to-morrow  we*ll  have  got  at  the 
secret  of  all  this  business.     In  the  mean  time,  here's  Old  Ireland  as  she 
was  wl^en  I  first  knew  her !" 

Nearly  an  hour  beyond  the  usual  dinner-hour  had  elapsed  the  next 
day  before  Larkins  returned.     '^  Well,  Captain,"  said  he,  dismoimting, 
"  I  have  not  kept  you  waiting  for  nothing,     I  have  got  a  fast  hold  of 
the  beginning  and  middle  of -this  business :  how  the  ending  is  to  be, 
will  depend  on  yourself.     But  the  thing  is  not  to  be  told  in  a  breath ; 
and,  besides,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  frOm  the  time  I  got  up  into 
the  keen  air  upon  the  hill  over  there,  I  have  been  able  to  think  of  no- 
thing but  that  other  corned  leg  of  pork  you  promised  me  to-day." 
They  sat  down  to  dinner.     **  By  the  way,"  said  Larkins,  "  did  I  never 
tell  you  the  poor  old  Duke  of  Leinster's  joke  about  me  and  this  dish ; 
but  firet,  Captain,  just  give  me  another  slice,  and  as  near  the  knuckle 
as  you  please.     It's  in  glorious  order  to-day,  and  the  salt  completely 
through  it.     Why,  we  were  all  dining  at  Carton  after  a  hard  day's  hunt 
with  the  Kildare  hounds,  and  not  a  thing  that  I  could  see  upon  the 
table  but  French  bedevilments  and  forced-meat  bullets,  and  pigeons' 
heads  peeping  out  from  under  pie-crusts :  so  I  gave  my  head  a  turn 
— so — towards  the  side-table,  just  as  naturally,  I  suppose,  as  a  horse 
that's  expecting  his  oats.     'Don't  be  alarmed,  Ned,' says  the  Duke, 
who  knew  what  I  was  at, — '  the  corned  leg  of  pork  is  coming.'     '  My 
dear  Ned,'  says  Denis  Bowes  Daly,  who  sat  between  us, '  I. never  knew 
you  liked  a  corned  leg  of  pork.'    *  Like  it  I'  says  the  Duke,  in  that 
honest,  hearty,  familiar  way  he  had, '  the  moment  he  sees  it,  he  neighs 
at  it  y'  and  so  it  was,  whenever  I  dined  with  him  at  Carton  or  Leinster 
House,  as  many  a  time  I  did,  no  matter  who  was  there,  the  honest 
friendly  soul  was  sure  to  come  up  to  me,  and,  *  Ned,'  he  would  say  in  a 
whisper, '  the  corned  leg  of  pork  will  be  on  the  side-table  for  you.' 
But  come,  Captain,  now  that  I  have  had  my  oats,  suppose  we  get  oui 
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legs  anugly  across  under  the  little  round  table  at  the  window  there. 
Come»  this  is  just  the  thing.  And  now — but  first,  while  I  think  of  it, 
let  us  fill  to  the  memory  of  the  old  Duke  of  Leinster.  Here  he  goes, 
my  poor  fellow !  and  a  pleasant  time  to  him  wherever  he  is,  fbr  a 
better  Irishman  never  breathed ;  and,  as  his  old  butler  said  of  him  the 
night  he  died,  *  If  he  has  not  met  with  a  hearty  welcome  in  Heaven, 
they  must  be  mighty  particular  about  their  company  there.*  And  noW| 
my  dear  Captain,  to  the  business.  I  have  been  closeted  for  three 
hours  with  Mick  Evans,  and  find  the  thing  to  be  pretty  much  as  you 
suspected.  There  is,  he  tells  us,  a  feeling,  and  a  pretty  strong  one, 
against  you  in  this  part  of  the  county.  What  the  devil,  says  I,  can 
the'  Captain  have  said  or  done  to  them  ?  '  The  fact  is,'  says  he, '  Cap* 
taini  Sandford  has  now  been  here  for  six  weeks,  and  has  never  yet 
declared  his  politics  ;  or,  to  speak  more  plainly,  he  is  strongly  sus* 

rcted  of  being  an  enemy  to  the  Protestant  cause.'    The  Captain,  says 
,  never  gave  me  a  hint  of  that.     '  It's  the  general  suspicion,  however,' 
says  he,  *  and,  among  the  proofs  of  it^  they  tell  me  that  he  only  half 
filled  his  glass  when  the  Glorious  Memory  was  given  at  Lord  Barry- 
borough's  ;   that  he  didn't  propose  a  single  loyal  toast  at  his  own 
table ;  and  that  h&,  m6t&  thWonce,  has  spoken  o/  the  expense  of  the 
new  line  of  road  very  much  like  a  person  of  dangerous  principles.' 
As  to  the  Glorious  Memory  and  new  line  of  road,  says  I,  I  can  say 
nothing ;  but  this  I  know,  that  I  dined,  iite-'a-tite,  with  him  yesterday, 
Bnd  the  very  first  toast  he  made  me  fill  to  was, '  The  King,  God  bless 
him  I'  and  he  probably  gave  it  on  the  occasion  I  speak  of,    *  But,  ray 
dear  Ned,'  says  he,  fixing  that  ferrety  old  eye  of  his  upon  me,  'are 
yon  now  to  learn  for  the  first  time,  that  thai  is  not  what  is  meant  by 
loyalty  in  this  county?'    I  see  what  you  are  at,  says  I,  go  on.   'And 
then,'  says  he, '  you  seem  not  to  know  the  present  condition  of  the 
county — I  mean  with  a  view  to  the  next  election.'     I  know,  says  I^ 
that  the  present  members,  Lord  Barryborough's  brother  and  nephew, 
walk  over  the  course.   'They  probably  will,'  says  he ;  'but' — now,  my 
dear  Captain,  we're  on  honour  here,  and  not  a  syllable  .of  this'  is  to  be 
breathed  for  the  present — 'but,' says  he, 'there  may  be  an  attempt 
niade  to  disturb  the  county.    It  was  only  discovered' a  few  days  ag0| 
though  the  mine  has  been  secretly  working  for  thfe  last  year.     You 
know  Sir  Hector  Stewart.'    Right  weU,  says  I ; 'and  a  keen  lad  he  is. 
I  believe  he's  three-quarters  Scotch  for  carrying  a  point,  whether  ke 
has  to  work  above  or  below  ground.      '  And  you  have  probably 
heard,'  says  Mick,  'that  he  has  been  lending  considerable  sums  upon 
mortgage  security  in  this  county  ?'     About  eight  thousand  pounds,  says 
I,  at  five  per  cent.    '  More  than  double  tliat,'say8  he;  'and  at  the 
interest  you  mention ;  but — and  this  is  the  secret  that  has  just  come 
out — for  every  thousand  "pounds  advanced,  he  has  the  borrowers  pri- 
vately pledged  to  be  ib'rthcoming  when  called  upon,  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  the  debt,  with  at  least  one  hundred  votes:  so  that, 
in  fact,  if  there  was  to  be  an  election  to-morrow,  he  would  have  the 
nomination  of  the  two  members.    And  hence  all  this  unusual  bustle  at 

Castle^Barry,  where  Lord  B ^  and  his  friends  are  employed  for 

several  hours  every  day  making  fresh  freeholders  as  fast  as  they  can 
sign  the  leases,  and  engaged  in  evening  consultations  upon  the  various 
j^ns  to  be  adopted  fox  securing  the  county  in  his  family.  If  the  old 
Dowkget  Lady  Barryborough  would  only  come  down  with  about  ten 
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thousand  pounds' at  four  per  cent.,  one  half  of  Sir  Hector's  interest 
might  be  bought  up  and  the  matter  settled  ;  but  she  lias  quarrelled 
with  her  son^  and  refuses  to  advance  a  sliilling.*  And  in  all  tliese 
consultations,  says  I,  was  nothing  quietly  thrown  out  about  either  of 
the  sitting  members  giving  Sir  Hector  an  opportunity,  one  of  these  fine 
mornings,  of  brushing  the  dew  off  the  daisies  in  the  nearest  convenient 
field  ?  You  and  I,  Mick,  remember  the  day  when  many  a  better  roan 
had  to  measure  bis  length  upon  a  cabin  door  for  a  smaller  matter  than 
disturbing  a  county.  '  It  was  proposed,'  says  he,  '  but  after  full  debate  it 
was  considered,  under  all  the  circumstances,  to  be  too  strong  a  measure. 
Other  projects  also  were  suggested  and  dismissed ;  and  their  great 
plan  now  is  to  increase  their  interest  by  the  creation  of  new  freeholds, 
to  such  an  extent  as  may  deter  Sir  Hector  from  any  atteiDpt  to  open 
the  county.'  Well,  my  dear  Mick,  says  I,  all  this,  to  be  sure,  is  very 
curious  and  interesting ;  but  what  I  don't  exactly  see  is,  how  it  can 
affect  my  friend  Captain  Sandford's  reception  among  them.  He  is  not 
suspected,  is  he,  of  being  in  Sir  Hector's  plot  ?  *  No,  no,'  says  he,  '  by 
no  means ;  but,  upon  looking  into  the  state  of  his  property,  they  have 
discovered  that  he  has  not  so  much  as  a  forty-shilluig  freeholder  upon 
it :'  so  that  the  upshot  of  the  business,  my  dear  Captain,  is  shortly  this, 
— your  politics  are  suspected,  and  your  estate  has  been  so  mismanaged 
that  3U)u  have  no  manner  of  weight  or  influence  in  the  county ;  and 
this  is  the  secret  of  all  this  coolness  towards  you.*' 

The  Captain  listened  to  these  details  with  more  patience  than  satis- 
faction ;  and,  when  his  friend  had  concluded,  frankly  confessed  that  his 
position  was  an  awkward  one,  and  proceeded  to  ask,  whether  any  par-  ' 
ticular  line  of  conduct  had  occurred  to  him  as  the  most  expedient  to  be 
pursued.  '*  First  and  foremost,"  replied  Larkins,  "  instead  of  those 
hedge-rows,  and  melon-beds,  and  artificial  grasses  you  -lave  been  talk- 
ing of,  you  must  lose  not  a  moment  in  planting  a  few  hundred  free- 
holders on  your  estate.  The  prime  cost  will  not  be  much,  and  nothing 
pays  in  the  long  run  like  them.  You  can  easily  give  yourself  four 
or  five  hundred  to  begin  with.  With  them  you  will  be  a  man  of  im- 
portance in  the  county ;  without  them  you  see  you  are  nothing :  so 
you  must  give  Mat  Nagle  a  line  by  to-morrow's  post  to  come  down  with 
the  leases.  There's  not  a  man  in  Ireland  that  understands  the  matter 
better,  or  that  can  make  the  soil  go  farther  in  this  way.  I  have  known 
him  raise  some  hundreds  of  votes  from  a  patch  on  the  side  of  a  bleak 
n^ountain,  that  another  would  not  have  thought  of  turning  in  a  starving 
goat  to  break  his  fast  upon :  but,  in-a  word,  only  tell  him  bow  many 
you  want;  and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  Then  as  to  your  politics — but 
surely,  my  dear  Captain,  you  have  not  been  making  any  rash  declara- 
tions on  this  subject." — "  Not  that  I  am  aware  of,"  said  the  Captain, 
"  Oh,  I  thought  you  had  too  much  good  sense  to  commit  yourself." — 
'*  At  the  same  time,"  added  the  Captain,  **  I  candidly  confess  to  you,  that 
upon  that  business  of  the  Catholic  claims — living,  you  know,  in  the  army, 
and  having  so  many  brother-oflScers  of  that  persuasion,  and  seeing  how 
our  Catholic  soldiers  behaved  in  the  Peninsula — I  have  never  been  pble 
to  make  up  my  mind  exactly  against  them.  Your  opinions,  I  can  per- 
ceive, are  tlie  other  way." — **  Not  at  all,  my  dear  friend,'*  replied  Lar- 
kins,— *'  of  course  1  say  this  between  ourselves;  but  that  does  not  pre- 
vent my  telling  you  how  I  would  act  in  your  place;  for  I  would  not, 
when  I  could  help  it,  see  your  father's  son  go  astray :  he  and  I,  poor 
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fellow !  belonged  to  the  same  company  of  the  Old  Volunteers,  and  lived 
like  brothers  ever  after.  Here's  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Charlemont 
and  the  Old  Volunteers  of  Ireland  !  But  they  were  put  down^  and  thje 
country  has  been  going  afler  them  ever  since,  or,  to  speak  more  plainly, 
that  Union  has  not  left  us  a  country  to  talk  about.  So  that,  as  to  you 
or  me,  whatever  our  real  sentiments  maybe — and  the  Catholics  have  not 
a  warmer  friend  than  myself — but  as  to  any  thing  that  any  one  man  can 
say  or  do  for  them  or  their  question,  what  is  it  but  making  enemies  for 
himself  without  any  return  of  pleasure  or  profit?  And  further,  what  is 
it  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean  after  all,  when  all  the  world  know%  that,  in- 
stead of  having  a  parliament  of  our  own,  to  live  among  us  and  listen  to 
us,  every  vagabond  of  an  East  India  Director,  or  Jamaica  slave-driver, 
or  timber-merchant  from  Quebec,  can  do  more  by  a  wink  with  them 
'that  govern  us^  than  the  voices  of  all  tlie  country  gentlemen  of  Ireland 
put  together.  So  that  here  we  are  just  neatly  tied  up  hands  and  feet, 
and  lying  to  be  kicked  or  coaxed  as  best  may  suit  their  pleasure  or 
convenience ;  and  therefore,  my  dear  Captain,  what  has  a  man  of 
sense  to  do  but  to  keep  his  private  thoughts  to  himself,  and  accom- 
modate himself  to  bis  company,  and  try  *  to  get  as  large  a  slice  as  he 
can  of  the  litde  that's  going  ?  Here's  bad  luck  to  th^m  that  sold  their 
country :  for  when  a  man's  house  is  on  fire,  surely  the  least  he  can  do 
is  to  warm  his  own  hands  at  it.  So  that,  to  come  at  once  to  the  point — 
Lord  Barry  borough  is  in  present  possession  of  the  county  ;  and  in  my 
opinion,  and  in  Mick  Evans's,  who  knows  the  business  better,  will  suc- 
ceed in  keeping  it.  You  must  either  join  him  or  quarrel  with  Iiim. 
When  you  are  a  little  longer  here,  you'll  see  there  is  no  middle  course. 

'  Now,  if  Castle-Barry  was  at  the  other  end  of  the  county,  you  might, 
perhaps,  take  some  time  to  make  up  your  mind ;  but  here  you  are 
settled  down  tot  the  rest  of  your  life,  within  sound  of  his  dinner-bell; 
and  you  have  already  discovered  that  it  has  little  music  in  it  when 
beard  day  after  day  crossing  the  lake  at  half-past  six ;  but  this  will  be 
a  mere  trifle  to  what  you  are  to  expect  if  you  refuse  to  join  him.  The 
country  gentlemen  about  you,  for  they're  Orange  to  the  back-bone, 
every  man  of  them,  will  shun  you  as  if  you  were  just  dropt  from  a 
plague-ship.  Your  name  will  be  struck  out  of  the  grand-jury  panel — 
private  memorials  will  be  sent  up  to  Dublin  to  have  you  removed  from 
the  commission — every  lad  in  the  county  that  wants  a  walking-stick 
will  have  only  to  step  into  one  of  your  nurseries  and  help  himself,  and 
you  may  whistle  for  justice  at  the  quarter   sessions — Lord  Barry- 

'  borough  will  try  your  right  to  keep  that  little  boat  upon  the  Lake 
there,  and  be  sure  to  get  a  verdict  against  you.  But,  to  make  an  eiid  of 
it,  they'll  worry  you  from  year's  end  to  year's  end,  till  you  get  a  dose 
of  rural  life  you  little  dreamt  of,  and  then  find  yourself  left  to  your 
conscience,  and  perhaps  the  priest  of  the  parish,  for  company  and  con- 
solation :  so  that  nothing  remains  for  it  but  to  mount  an  Orange  lily 
like  the  rest  of  them,  or  else  to  put  up  Mount-Sandford  to  the  highest 

'  bidder,  and  make  a  civil  bow  for  once  and  all  to  the  county  of ." 

The  Captain  admitted  that  Larkins  had  put  the  case  in  a  very  forci- 

'  ble  pomt  of  view  ;  but  hinted  that,  both  on  the  ground  of  publie  prin- 

'  ciple  and  of  personal  feeling,  after  the  slights  he  had  received,  he 
should  have  a  difficulty  in  suddenly  declaring  himself  a  supporter  of 

•Lord  B 's  politics.     '^As  to  public   principle,"   said  his  friend, 

'*  you'll  be  doing  notliing  more  thau  many,  who  pretend  to  the  most  of 
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it,  are  doing  erery  day.  Isn't  there,  for  instteice,  iny  friend  ffiUy 
Clinker,  who  was  sis  ready  as  another  to  handle  a  pike  in  98,  and  who 
atill  signs  the  Catholic  petitions,  And  sets  up  for  a  patriot  of  the  first 
watei*  in  the  city  of  Dublin :  and  yet  it's  a  settled  thing  (this  I  have 
from  Mick  Evans)  that  every  vote  upon  the  estate  he  has  just  pur»- 
chased  in  this  county,  is  to  be  at  the  disposal  of  Lord  Barryboroiighti 
And  then  as  to  the  difficulty  of  declaring  your  sentiments,  all  you'll 
have  to  do  is  to  ask  half-a-dozen  of  the  lads  to  dinner;. and,  as  soon 
as  the  cloth  is  cleared  away,  just  to  order  a  bumper  round,  and  give 
the  Glorious  Memory,  throwing  in  a  knowing  wink — so — and  you  '11 
immediately  be  put  down  for  '  one  of  the  right  sort,'  for  that 's  their 
word,  and  ever  after  treated  accordingly.  Of  course,  in  joining  Lord 
Barryborough,  you'll  take  care  to  make  your  terms.  The  interest  that 
you  can  bring  to  ^e  poll  ought  to  be  worth  at  least  a  lieutenant^colo- 
nelcy  to  you.  So  push  the  bottle,  Captain,^  and  I  '11  give  you  '  Honour 
and  honesty  all  the  world  over.'  " 

Larkins  departed  on  the  following  morning,  leaving  his  friend  to 
meditate  upon  the  counsel  he  had  given.  The  Captain's  breast  was, 
for  the  greater  part  of  that  day,  the  scene  of  an  obstinate  and  well- 
fought  struggle  between  interest  and  principle.  He  took  a  hasty  meal, 
and  the  combat  was  still  as  undecided  as  the  battle  of  Waterloo  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Prussians.  Up  to  that  hour,  interest  had,  upon  the 
whole,  by  certain  wily  and  well-directed  movements,  been  gaining 
ground;  but  a  few  glasses  of  good  old  Port  now  caused  principle  to 
rally  with  renovated  strength  and  courage ;  and  he  was  in  the  act  of 
meditating  one  desperate  charge  that  must  have  carried  every  thing 
before  it,  when  the  clang  of  Castle-Barry  dinner-bell  rushing  across  the 
lake,  instantaneously  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  Principle  was 
panic*struck,  *'  sauve  qui  peuf*  was  the  word,  and  the  enemy  was  left 
undisputed  master  of  the  field. 

The  reader  must  now  be  pleased  to  suppose  that  ten  years  and  a  half 
have  elapsed.  In  the  interval  no  change  of  dynasty  had  occurred  in  the 
county  of  .  Lord  B.  had  effectually  baffled  Sir  Hector's  ma- 
chinations, and  had  nine-tenths  of  the  landlords  (our  Captain  among  the 
rest)  so  thoroughly  in  his  interests,  that  the  remotest  apprehension  of  a 
contest  had  never  interfered  with  his  repose ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
writs  for  the  last  election  issued,  than  he  discovered,  first  with  contempt, 
then  with  anger,  and  finally  with  a  feeling  approaching  to  dismay,  that 
the  county  was  positively  to  be  disturbed,  and,  what  made  the  matter 

worse,  npon  Popish  principles.    J B  W ,  esq.  of.Ballyna- 

dish,  declared  himself  a  candidate,  and  put  forward  an  address^  every 
third  word  in  capitals,  in  which  he  pronounced  the  County  of  —  to 
be  the  most  glorious  of  counties,  and  himself  in  every  way  unworthy  to 
represent  it,  "  but  still,  in  support  of  a  great  public  principle,  and  called 
upon  as  he  had  been,"  &c.  Two  days  before  the  election,  I  went  to 
pass  a  week  with  Captain  Sandford.  He  had  just  been  called  upon  by 
Lord  B.  for  his  contingent,  and,  when  I  arrived,  was  sitting  with  the 
sub-sheriff,  poring  over  rent-rolls,  registry- books,  and  similar  docu- 
ments, in  order  to  ascertain  the  effective  force  that  he  could  bring  to 
the  poll.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was  as  follows.  Of  five 
hundred  original  freeholders  created  in  1815  (they  were  all  in  the 
barony  of  Shanakilty,  and  thence  called  **  the  Shantddlty  boys")  it  ap- 
peared from  the  returns  of  casualties,  that  ten  had  been  hanged  for 
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wilful  murder,  twenty-five  transported  under  the  Inaurrection  Act, 
tliree  hanged  and  twenty-two  transported  for  stealing  the  captain*s 
sheep,  five  had  died  a  natural  death,  fifteen  from  wounds  on  the  head 
received  at  fairs,  and  fifky  of  typhoed  starvation,  six  had  absconded  to 
avoid  prosecution,  and  fourteen  (ten  of  them  capitally  chai^^)  were 
then  in  the  body  of  the  county-jail  to  abide  their  trials  at  the  next 
assizes — thus  leaving,  according  to  the  Captain's  calculation,  a  nett 
balance  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  available  votes  ;  but  the  sub^sheriflf 
corrected  the  toll,  by  taking  credit  for  thirty  more  that  could  easily  be 
bad  by  the  personation  of  so  many  of  the  dead  or  absent.     Lord  B. 
called  in  at  Mount  Sandford  in  the  course  of  the  day.     He  spoke  in 
energetic  terms  of  the  daring  attempt  then  making  to  disturb  the 
county^    He  said  that  the  conduct  of  the  priests  was  flagitious — that 
their  sole  object  was  to  create  a  rebellion  of  the  tenants  against  their 
landlords — that  such  proceedings  under  his  friend  Saurin's  government 
would  have  been  put  down  by  military  force — that,  in  every  constitu- 
tional point  of  view,  a  priest  had  no  more  right  than  a  peer  to  interfere, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  at  an  election,  and  that  he  would  himself 
bring  in  a  bill  next  session  to  make  that  doctrine  law.     He  then  pulled 
out  of  his  pocket  a  hundred  copies  of  a  printed  address,  headed  "  Barry- 
borough,  Union  and  Independence,"  to  be  distributed  by  the  Captain, 
and  inquired  whether  he  could  rely  on  their  fidelity.     The  Captain  was 
positive  his  men  would  do  their  duty.     "You  must,  however,  look 
closely  after  them,  my  dear  Sandford,"  said  the  peer:  "just  now,  in 
coming  here,  I  perceived  that  scoundrel  Father  Slaney  (there's  not  a 
greater  villain  unhung,  said  the  sub-sheriff) ;  he  was  then  within  a  few 
yards  of  your  gate,  talking  Irish  to  one  of  your  tenants'  wives ;  and 
from  the  insolent  look  he  gave  me,  I  think  I  can  suspect  his  business." 
When  his  Lordship  rose  to  depart,  the  Captain  proposed  to  ride  a  part 
of  the  way  with  him.     They  had  scarcely  passed  through  the  avenue 
gate,  when  Lord  B.  pointing  to  a  woman  who  was  standing  at  the 
door  of  one  of  the  road-side  hovels,  observed — "  There  is  the  woman  1 
mentioned  to  you  awhile  ago." — "  That,"  said  the  Captain, "  is  the  wife 
of  one  of  my  very  best  men.     Mrs.  Flynn,  is  your  husband  within  ?" — 
'*  Indeed  then  he  is  within,  please  your  worship's  honour,  and  please 
your  lordship,"  replied  Mrs.  Flynn,  dropping  a  deep  and  awe-struck 
curtsey,  that  bruised  her  knee  against  the  horse-shoe  which  was  nailed 
for  gocMl-luck  to  the  threshold  of  the  door.    **  Flynn,"  continued  the 
Captain,  "is  too  comfortably  circumstanced  to  think  of  going  against 
us:  still  I'll  just  dismount  for  a  moment,  to  see  if  these  priests  have 
been  tampering  with  him." — "  And  I  '11  go  in  with  you,"  said  his  lord- 
ship ;  "  the  servants  can  lead  the  horses  gently  on."    They  dismount- 
ed, and  entered  the  tenement  of  Captain  &mdford's  best  man  and  very 
comfortable  tenant.     Flynn  was  sitting  in  the  chimney-comer  upon  the 
only  chair  thut  the  establishment  afforded.     Around  him  were  half  a 
dosen  chQdren,  from  the  ages  of  four  to  twelve,  who,  taken  all  in  all, 
would  have  formed  most  interesting  exhibitions  for  the  fashionable 
circles  of  New  Zealand,  as  specimens  of  the  wonders^  of  civilizaticm* 
His  ydungest  son,  a  promising  "  three  years'  old,"  was  sprawling  in  a 
comer  with  a  litter  of  young  pigs,  apparently  occupied  with  them  in  a 
coarse  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  art  of  grunting.     All  but  the  pigs 
received  the  visitors  in  solemn  silence.     Flynn  rose  from  his  seat  witli 
much  humility,  and  some  slight  signs  of  apprehension.    Alarm  was 
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more  distincUy  visible  in  tlic  foreboding  eye  of  his  consort.  ''  Well, 
Flynn,"  said  the  Captain,  "  how  have  you  been  coming  on  lately  ?"-^ 
"  But  middling  enough,  your  honour/'  replied  Flynn." — "  Oh, ^finet^^ 
your  honour,"  said  his  wife,  casting  a  reproving  glance  at  her  husband. 
"  The  praties,**  continued  Flynn,  *'  will  be  ruined  entirely  for  want  of  a 
drop  of  rain.*' — '*  Don't  be  alarmed  for  the  potatoes,"  said  the  Captain ; 
"we  shall  soon  have  plenty  of  rain,  I  promise  you." — "Long  life  to 
yonr  honour!"  ejaculated  Mrs.  Flynn  : — ^"do  you  hear  that  now?"  (to 
her  husband.)  "  But,  Flynn,"  said  the  Captain,  **  there  has  been  some 
bad  work  going  on  of  late  about  here :  you  understand  me.''  "  To  be 
sure  he  does^  your  honour,"  answered  Mrs.  Flynn,  addressing  at  the 
same  time  a  rapid  exclamation  to  her  husband  in  Irish.  Flynn  bad 
more  than  once  officiated  in  a  court  of  justice  as  an  alibi-witness,  and 
knew  the  importance  of  appearing,  when  closely  interrogated,  to  have 
"  but  little  English  about  him."  To  this  artifice  he  now  resorted,  and 
answered  his  landlord's  question,  as  if  every  word  were  the  produce  of 
a  separate  hard  struggle  at  translation.  "Why  then,  now — ^please 
your  honour  now — I  have  heard  some — talk  of  that  same  now — ^" — 
"  You  know,  Flynn,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  what  kind  of  a  landlord 
you  have  had.*' — "  Every  body  knows  it  well,"  said  Mrs.  F. — "  And 
what  you  were  before  I  took  you  up  and  gave  you  a  freebold."-r- 
."  Sure  enough,"  said  Flynn ;  "  if  I  have  a  voice  (vote)  at  all,  who  but 
your  honour  gave  it  to  me  ? — and  I  have  said  that  same  to  the  clergy 
before  now." — **To  whom?"  asked  the  Captain  quickly. — *'  To  Father 
Con  then." — "  Father  who?" — "  He  means  Father  Slaney,"  interpreted 
Mrs.  F. ;  "  but  the  neighbours  have  a  way  of  calling  him  Father  Con, 
your  honour,  in  respect  of  his  name-sake  Father  Tim." — "  So  then," 
said  the  Captain,  "  Father  Slaney  has  been  talking  to  you  about  this 
business." — "Sorrow  the  word,  then,"  said  Flynn^  "if  the  truth  must 
be  told;  but  I  said  that  to  him/'  The  Captain  looked,  as  well  he 
might,  incredulously  at  him  ;  and  after  a  short  pause,  said — "  Flyon, 
I  don't  wish  to  change  my  present  good  opinion  of  you — On  Monday 
morning — but  you  understand  me." — "  I  does,  your  honour,"  said 
Flynn,  faintly.  ^'  To  be  sure  he  does,"  said  Mrs.  Flynn,  firmly.  "But 
only,"  continued  Flynn,  "  I  have  just  been  thinking  that  if — " — "  Be 
quiet  then,  will  you,  Dan  V*  exclaimed  Mrs.  F.  impatiently ;  "  or  are 
you  for  destroying  your  wife  and  seven  childer  ?  If  he  liad  fiAy  voices, 
your  honour  should  have  them  all — long  may  you  reign  over  us !" 
Lord  B.  having  made  it  a  point  that  a  peer  ought  not  to  interfere 
in  an  election,  observed  during  the  preceding  dialogue  a  constitutional 
silence ;  but  as  soon  as  they  had  remounted  their  horses^  he  inveighed, 
with  his  accustomed  animation,  against  the  priests;  and  impressed 
again  and  again  upon  the  Captain,  that  it  would  require  all  his  skill 
and  influence  to  keep  his  tenants  steady  to  their  duty. 

The  election  opened  on  the  following  Monday,  and  the  Captain  bad 
his  three  hundred  and  fifty  freeholders  ready  to  move  into  the  scene  of 
action  at  a  minute's  notice.  For  two  days  he  was  not  called  upon,  the 
arrangement  being  that  the  Shanakilty  men  were  not  to  come  in  until 
a  decisive  blow  was  to  be  struck.  On  Wednesday  morning,  however, 
a  herald  from  Castle-B crossed  the  lake,  and  delivered  the  follow- 
ing despatch '  "  The  Shanakilty  men  must  be  in  before  twelve  to-day 
— keep  them  steady,  and  victory  is  certain.  A  party  of  mounted  police 
will  meet  them  at  the  two-mile  bridge,  and  protect  them  into  die  town. 
Should  delay  become  advisable,  the  SherifiT  and  deputies  are  all  with  us. 
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B  ."  The  Captain  forthwith  mounted  his  horse,  assembled  his 
forces,  delivered  them  a  short  harangue  upon  the  duties  of  independent 
electors,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  gave  the  word  to  march*  On 
the  w;^y  he  tried  to  get  up  an  occasional  shout  for. "  Barryborough, 
Union  and  Independence ;"  but  the  experiments  were  all  decided 
fiitlures.  On  arriving,  however,  at  the  two-mile  bridge,  the  Captain 
being  then  in  the  rear  bringing  up  the  stragglers,  a  shout  that  rent  the 
skies,  accompanied  by  a  waving  of  sticks  and  hats,  burst  from  the  fore- 
moft  men,  and  passed  with  undiminished  enthusiasm  through  the  en- 
tire body.  It  instantly  occurred  to  the  Captain  that  the  sight  of  the 
police  had  given  them  confidence,  and  produced  this  resplt ;  so  joining 
in  the  huzzas,  add  calling  out  *'  Bravo,  boys,  Shanakilty  for  ever,"  he 
galloped  forward  to  their  head,  when  he  found,  not  a  party  of  mounted 
police,  but  a  mounted  priest,  Father  Con.  To  describe  the  Captain's 
countenance  on  this  occasion  would  be  quite  beyond  my  powers.  I 
must  therefore  try  my  hand  on  Father  Con.  I  cannot  agree  with  the 
sub-sheriff  in  thinking  that  he  looked  like  a  man  that  deserved  to  be 
hanged.  He  was  a  tall  corpulent  middle-aged  person,  dressed  in  a  new 
suit  of  black,  and  mounted  upon  a  horse  as  black  and  sleek  as  himself. 
His  countenance  was  rotund,  and  somewhat  flattish ;  the  nose  being 
rather  Roman  Catholic  than  Roman.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  face, 
especially  in  the  dark,  arched,  bushy  eye-brows,  the  Spanish  physio- 
gnomy prevailed*  At  that  particular  moment,  there  was  a  half  roguish, 
half  popish  wrinkle  about  his  eye,  in  which  temporal  acutenessand  spi- 
ritual zeal  were  appropriately  commingled,  without  at  all  detracting 
from  that  general  oleaginous  jollity  of  aspect,  which  showed  that  his 
temperament  had  nothing  sombre  in  it,  but  rather  inclined  him  to  look 
babitgally  at  the  bright  side  of  things  in  this  world  and  the  next. 
Such  appeared  Father  Con,  and  such,  I  have  since  heard,  is  his  real  cha- 
racter. He  said  not  a  word,  but,  sitting  firmly  in  his  time-polished 
aaddle,  and  holding  up  his  head  about  a  quarter  as  high  as  Doctor 
Magee  in  the  act  of  meditating  an  antithesis,  looked  on  in  tranquil 
aatiafaction,  as  the  Shanakilty  boys  enfiladed  past  him.  The  protect- 
ing ))arty  of  police  soon  after  met  them,  and  escorted  them  into  the 
town.  They  had  scarcely  entered  the  main  street,  when  the  first  re- 
markable object  that  struck  the  Captain  was  Father  Con.  How  he 
had  contrived  to  get  there,  no  one  but  Father  Con  himself  could  tell ; 
hilt  there  he  was,  moving  quietly  on  a  few  yards  ahead  of  the  party, 
^nd,  AS  It  were,  bringing  in  the  Shanakilty  boys  under  his  especial 
auspices.  The  result  of  this  manoeuvre  was,  that  they  were  received  in 
the  .town  with  universal  acclamations  and  "  blessings  here  and  hereaf- 
ter,'^ poured  upon  their  heads  for  not  consenting  to  vote  against  their 
conscience  and  religion.  The  Captain  hereupon  halted  them  opposite 
the.  principal  committee-room  of  Lord  B.'s  nominees,  and  ascended 
to  report,  their  suspected  disaffection.  It  was  accordingly  debated 
whether  it  was  more  advisable  that  they  should  be  taken  forthwith  to 
.the  hustings,  or  be  marched  out  of  tlie  town  and  inclosed  till  next  day 
in  the  nearest  pound,  in  the  hope  that  in  the  interval  their  allegiance 
might  be  secured.  Ader  some  opposition  the  former  course  was 
decide  OQf  and  two  or  three  long  speeches  were  accordingly  delivered 
from  the  window  of  the  committee-room,  importing  that  it  would  be  to 
jthe  eternal  honour  of  the  Shanakiltv.boys  to  return  the  two  candidates 
who  were  pledged  to  vote  against  them.  The  doctrine  was  listened  to 
in  respectful  silence ;  and  the  Captain,  who  was  pledged  to  bring  his 
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three  hundred  and  fifty  head  of  freeholders  to  the  poll,  was  once  more 
at  his  post,  and  giving  the  word  to  advance,  when  the  window  of  an 
adjoining  house  was  raised,  displaying  the  portly  bust  of  Father  Con. 
His  appearance  produced  a  burst  of  rapturous  acclamation.  It  had 
not  been  the  reverend  father's  intention  to  address  them,  but  some  of 
the  persons  behind  him  suggested  that  he  should  say  somethings  if 
only  a  single  word,  ^' just  to  give  them  the  sound  of  his  voice  in  their 
ears  as  they  went  to  the  poll."  Father  Con,  upon  this  hint,  without 
throwing  himself  into  an  oratorical  attitude,  but  standing  quietly  erect 
as  he  was,  and  taking  a  pinch  of  snuff,  with  three  preparatory  taps  on 
the  box  to  marii  his  composure,  and  looking  down  upon  the  congre* 
gated  mass  with  an  aspect  of  paternal  familiarity,  intermingled  perhaps 
with  a  slight  touch  of  the  pride  of  spiritual  control,  delivered  in  a  deep 
stentorian  voice  the  following  sentence : — "  Shanakilty  boys  (cheers), 
the  hour  has  come  when  your  country  (loud  cheers)  and  your  religion 
(bursts  of  applause)  expect  that  every  man  of  you  will  do  his  duty. 
(Thunders  of  applause)." — The  rest  is  quickly  told.  -The  Shanakilty 
boys  did  their  duty.  The  popular  candidate  was  returned ;  had  a  se- 
cond started,  he  would  have  been  equally  successful ;  and  the  supre- 
macy of  Lord  B.  in   the  county  of- ,  is  extinguished  for  ever. 

In  what  way  the  Captain  was  individually  affected  by  the  catastrophe, 
or  what  had  been  his  private  contract  with  Lord  B.  i  never  could 
discover — my  friend  being  upon  this  subject  as  dose  as  a  Cornish 
borough ;  but  he  made  no  secret  of  his  exasperation.  For  two  days 
after  tibe  election,  he  could  do  nothing  but  rave  against  the  priests,  and 
issue  distress-warrants  against  his  tenants.  On  the  morning  of  th^ 
third,  he  was  sufficiently  calm  to  bear  a  part  in  a  dialogue,  firom  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — "  My  dear  friend,'^  said  I,  **yoa  really 
allow  yourself  to  be  too  much  ruffled  by  this  accident." — **  Prove  to 
me,"  said  the  Captain,  *'  diat  the  interference  of  the  priests  was  not  the 
most  unconstitutional  proceeding  ever  heard  of,  and  I  have  done.*"-^ 
"  I  have  heard,"  said  I,  *'  of  a  still  more  unconstitutional  proceeding. 
You  are  legally  qualified  to  vote  at  an  election.  To  how  many  votes 
are  you  entitled  ?" — "  To  only  one,  of  course." — "  Does  the  law  intend 
that  thi^t  vote  should  be  free  or  influenced  V — **  Perfectly  uninfluenced." 
— *'  Directly  or  indirectly,  either  by  money,  or  any  other  corrupt  con- 
sideration ?" — "  Exactly.*' — "  And  yet,  my  dear  friend,  you  allow  your- 
self to  be  angry  with  the  priests,  because  they  have  succeeded  in  pre- 
venting you  from  violating  the  law,  by  giving  not  merely  your  own  legal 
vote,  but  three  hundred  and  fifty  others,  that  ought  to  be  as  uninflu- 
enced as  your  own." — "  But  were  they  not  all  my  own  tenants  ?*'— > 
"  They  were — and  therefore  you  have  a  right  to  your  rent,  but  not  to 
their  votes." — **  And  is  property  then  to  lose  all  its  influence  ?" — 
"  It  ought  to  lose  the  power  of  giving  you  three  hundred  and  fifty 
times  as  much  influence  at  an  election  as  the  constitution  warrants. 
But  the  truth  is,  my  dear  Captain,  that  you  country-gentlemen,  not  stf- 
tisfied  with  the  manifold  advantages  of  a  legal  kind  that  wealth  bestows, 
have  heretofore  contrived — "— **  So  then,  you  think,  it  was  /  that  have 
acted  unconstitutionally?" — ^*' Between  ourselves,  I  certainly  do;  and 
that  the  priests  had  the  constitution  with  them  when  they  called  upon 
your  tenants  to  vote  as  they  pleased." — ''  But  I  il  distrain  every  OBfe 
of  the  scoundrels,  for  all  that." — "  And  they  'U  make  a  bodOre  of  Mounl 
Sandford,  in  honour  of  the  freedom  of  election*" 
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LfiCTURBS    ON    FOETRY,    BY    T.    CAMPBELL. 

LECTURE    XII. 

Euripides. 

Edripioes  was  bom  in  the  island  of  Salamis*  on  the  very  day  of  the 
naval  victory  obtained  by  Greece  over  Persia,  which  immortalized  the 
name  o£  that  little  island.  It  lies  about  a  league's  distance  from  the 
Eleusinian  shore  of  Attica,  and  had  already  been  distinguished  as  the 
birth-place  of  Ajax  and  Solon.  Whether  the  parents  of  Euripides 
had  before  resided,  or  continued  afterwards  to  reside,  in  Salamis,  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty ;  but  a  cavern  in  the  island  was  long  pointed 
out  by  tradition  as  the  place  in  which  he  studied  his  tragic  compositions. 

This  tradition,  however,  has  no  collateral  proofs  ;  and  unfortunately 
the  whole  personal  history  of  the  poet  is  involved  in  as  much  obscurity 
as  that  of  his  great  dramatic  predecessors.  Dr.  Barnes  wholly  rejects 
Aristophanes's  story  of  his  mother  Clito  having  sold  greens.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  the  comic  poet's  authority  can  be  so  easily  set  aside. 
Philochonis,  who  lived  200  years  later,  says  nothing  against  it,  except 
that  Clito  was  a  noble  woman.  Misfortune  has  reduced  nobility  to  as 
humble  shifls.f  Odious  and  illiberal  as  the  sneer  of  Aristophanes  was, 
I  suspect  he  was  too  shrewd  at  detraction  to  deal  in  what  was  palpably 
fake.  When  he  attacked  Socrates,  in  '*  The  Clouds,"  his  falsehoods 
were  by  no  means  obvious  to  detection ;  for  the  philosopher  was  at 
that  time  so  obscure  a  person,  that  the  piece  was  withdrawn  from  the 
stage  for  being  uninteresting.  But  the  parentage  of  Euripides  must 
have  been  notorious  in  Athens,  and  a  glaring  fiction  on  the  subject 
would  have  been  a  jest  without  point  or  meaning. 

Yet,  though  this  passage  in  Aristophanes,  and  another  tradition  re- 
specting the  poet's  father  having  been  disgraced  as  a  bankrupt  in 
Boeotia,  leave  it  to  be  suspected  that  his  family  was  unfortunate  at  some 
particular  period,  it  must  be  inferred  that  their  indigence  was  only 
temporary,  from  their  having  been  able  to  afford  him  a  liberal  educa* 
tion.  The  oracle  having  been  consulted  about  his  pursuits  in  life,  it 
was  declared  that  he  was  destined  to  gain  renown  in  contests ;  and  his 
parents,  imagining  that  no  other  contests  could  be  meant  than  the  pub- 
lic games,  had  him  trained  to  athletic  exercises.  But,  if  he  ever 
entered  the  Olympic  lists,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  never  crowned  in 
them.  Nature,  it  was  soon  found,  had  destined  him  for  nobler  contests 
than  with  racers  and  boxers  and  hurlers  of  the  quoit.  From  hi^  own 
writings,^  it  appears  that  he  despised  those  pursuits,  and  denied  their 
utility  to  public  weal  in  the  day  of  battle.  It  is  agreeable  to  contrast 
this  sagacious  opinion  of  the  poet  with  the  reveries  of  pedants,  and  even 
philosophers,  on  the  same  subject.  The  Olympic  games  were  undoubtedly 

-         -  ■        *  ■      --         .  ■  ■-. 

•  480  years  B.  C. 

t  In  Scotland,  where  family  pride  is  at  least  as  strong  as  it  was  in  Athens,  a 
peer  of  the  realm  (I  allude  to  the  case  not  for  the  sake  of  ridicule,  bat  for  illos- 
tration)  subsisted,  to  his  credit,  witbin  the  memory  of  linng  persons,  by  a  common 
mechanical  trade. 

X  OiS^clf  <n94pov  rdSva  futpaivm,  v^as 

2ms 

I.  22.  Fragment  of  the  Satiric  drama  Autolycus. 
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of  some  use  to  Greece  as  points  of  national  intercourse  and  attraction 
to  foreigners  ;  and  there  is  something  imposing  to  the  imagination  in 
their  pomp  and  solemnities,  and  display  of  muscular  forms  and  manly 
emulation.  But,  on  closer  inspection,  they  offer  traits  of  gross  and 
barbarous  absurdity.  To  read  of  crowns  being  awarded,  altars  and 
statues  erected,  and  literally  divine  honours  paid  to  bruisers  and  wrest- 
lers,  gives  us  no  very  spiritual  idea  oi  a  people  to  whom  the  world 
otherwise  owes  so  many  spiritual  obligations.  It  has  been  said,  that 
the  Greeks  wer6  made  better  soldiers  by  those  exercises  ;  but  Greece 
was  successively  conquered,  by  the  Macedonians,  who  never  practised 
them,  and  by  the  Romans,  who  had  not  a  word  for  them  in  their  lan- 
guage. :  Galen  speaks  of  the  proper  Athletse  as  remarkably  stupid  and 
useless  in  the  business  both  of  peace  and  war,  and  compares  them  to 
swine.  Independently  of  the  large  salaries  that  were  thrown  away  on 
those  animals,  Greece  must  have  made  an  incalculable  waste  of  the 
health  and  vigour  of  her  men  in  her  athletic  conflicts.  They  drew  them^ 
away  even  in  boyhood  from  useful  labours  and  liberal  pursuits  ;  they 
must  have  promoted  all  inflammatory  and  pulmonary  complaints,  and 
wantonly  visited  times  of  peace  with  the  pains  and  accidents  of  war. 
The  heat  of  the  arena  at  Elis  was  ol\en  like  that  of  an  oven,  and 
literally  produced  death  by  sufibcation.  Laws,  it  is  true,  were  made  to 
prevent  certain  eiEcesses  of  cruelty  in  the  combatants ;  and  a  victor  was 
once  refused  the  crown  for  having  torn  out  the  bowels  of  his  antagonist. 
But  the  limits  to  barbarity  could  necessarily  be  but  slight ;  and  we 
hear  of  statues  in  honour  of  wrestlers  whose  forte  lay  in  crushing  the 
fingers  of  their  adversaries.  Prodigies  of  strength  and  dexterity  were, 
no  doubt,  exhibited ;  but  decrepitude,  and  even  death,  more  or  less 
immediate,  must  have  been  the  lot  of  numberless  competitors.  The 
victim  of  the  ceestus  is  described,  by  a  Greek  epigrammatist,  as  left  so 
battered  and  featureless,  that  his  identity  could  not  have  been  recognized 
by  the  mother  who  had  borne  him.  Surgical  aid  could  often  cure  the 
wounded  gladiators  of  Rome ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  restore  those 
members  that  were  torn  from  each  other  by  the  Greek  athletse,  who, 
bereft  of  eyes,  teeth,  nose,  and  chin,  looked  like  men  who  had  escaped 
from  the  paws  of  a  tiger. 

Happily,  Euripides  applied  himself  to  better  pursuits.  He  studied 
painting,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  works  in  that  art  sufficiently 
valued  to  have  been  preserved  and  exhibited  at  Megara,  but  down  to 
what  period  they  were  shown  the  reporter  of  the  tradition  has  not  in- 
formed us.  I  know  not  where  Potter*  found  any  grounds  for  asserting 
that  Euripides  set  to  Timanthes  the  example  literally  in  painting,  of 
veiling  Agamemnon's  head  in  the  picture  of  his  daughter's  sacrifice. 
His  iphigenia  at  Aulis  unquestionably  gave  that  hint  to  the  artist. 

He  also  studied  rhetoric  with  Prodious  of  Ceos,  and  philosophy  with 
Anaxagoras  of  Clazomene.  His  education  was  for  his  age  scientific 
and  profound  ;  and  his  taste  and  genius  were  formed  during  a  period  of 
Athens,  glorious  for  energy  without,  and  for  liberty  within.  The  first 
thirty  years  of  his  life,  those  years  during  which  we  must  suppose  his 
mental  character  to  have  been  decided,  comprehended  the  latter  part 
of  Cimon's,  and  the  earlier  part  of  Pericles's  career :  it  witnessed  the 

*  Life  of  Euripides  prefixed  to  Potter's  translstion. 
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Academy  being  endowed  with  those  bowers  and  fountains,  amidst 
which  philosophy  took  up  her  home  fbr  700  years ;  and  it  included 
the  victories  obtained  by  Myronides,  equal  in  importance  to  those  of 
Marathon  and  Plataea.  It  was  an  age  to  Athens  of  expanding  wealth 
and  colonization,  that  greatly  multiplied  the  number  of  her  citizens 
who  could  apply  themselves  to  liberal  pursuits. 

It  is,  nevertheless,  to  his  times  and  teachers  that  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  modem  critics  mainly  ascribe  all  the  faults  of  his  poetry.  Both 
of  the  celebrated  Schlegels,  and  the  writer  of  a  very  able  article  on  the 
character  of  Euripides,  in  Sulzer's  Appendix  to  his  Dictionary  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  carry  this  idea  (I  cannot  help  thinking)  to  exaggeration. 
As  to  his  teachers,  Prodicus^*  it  is  true,  was  a  sophist,  but  he  is  honour- 
ably mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  author  of  the  most  beautiful  moral 
apologue  that  has  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  viz.  The  Choice 
of  Hercules  between  Virtue  and  Pleasure.  This  shows  at  least  that  the 
more  respectable  sophists  could  inculcate  virtuous  sentiments,  and  would 
lead  us  to  conjecture  favourably  of  the  moral  impressions  which  Euri- 
pides received,  even  from  Prodicus.  But  in  point  of  fact,  do  the  writ- 
ings of  this  poet  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  in  the  school  of  Sophistry, 
taking  that  term  in  the  heartless  and  unprincipled  sense  which .  we 
usually  apply  to  it  ?  I  am  aware  that  this  question  would  require  more 
illustration  than  I  shall  give  it;  and  I  am  seilsible  what  a  weight  of 
critical  authority  is  against  me,  on  dissenting  from  the  opinion  of  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  the  "  Course  of  Dramatic  Literature."  Yet  I  can- 
not, even  in  that  great  writer's  remarks,  tind  the  proofs  of  lax  morality 
and  sophistry  conclusively  deduced  from  the  writings  of  Euripides.  He 
delineated  life,  not  on  the  lofty  ideal  scale  of  Sophocles,  but  according 
to  individual  nature  and  its  faults  and  passions.  That  was  taking  a 
lower  sphere  of  dramatic  imitation,  no  doubt ;  but  surely  we  are  to  judge 
of  him  according  to  that  sphere,  and  to  try  his  sentiments,  not  by  their 
abstract  truth  and  purity,  but  by  their  consistency  with  the  faulty  and 
impassioned  beings  who  express  them.  In  palliation  of  perjury,  one  of 
his  characters  says,  "  My  lips  had  sworn,  but  not  my  heart."  Is  this 
more  pointed  sophistry  than  Shakspeare,  the  purest  of  moralists,  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  starved  apothecary  :  Mif  poxerty  and  not  my  will 


*  Prodico«  was  a  tophist,  and,  according  to  Cicero,  of  dubious  orthodoxy  as  to 
the  imiuortality  of  the  sonl.  But  that  Euripides  imbibed  his  opinions,  is  contra- 
dicted by  bis  own  declared  sentiments,  and  by  tbe  partiolity  of  Socrates  for  his  dra^ 
mas.  The  term  Sophist  was  certainly  applied  to  men  exceedingly  different  in 
worth  and  talents ;  and  from  some  of  the  sophists  it  has  been  confessed  that  even 
their  adrersaries  derired  important  information.  Bnt,  taking  them  a*t  the  worst, 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  they  hare  incurred  a  blame  for  the  depravation  of  Greek 
morality  beyond  their  deserts,  absurd  as  many  of  their  tenets  may  have  been.  An 
age  before  the  sophists  were  known  at  Athens,  the  good  citizens  had  in  their  memo- 
ries strains  commemorating  the  enjoyments  of  their  cwn  dirinities,  that  were  cal- 
culated, infinitely  more  than  the  jargons  of  metaphysicians,  to  inflame  the  passions 
and  corrupt  the  heart.  Among  a  people  who  had  Anacreon  by  rote,  and  religions 
hymns  on  the  rape  of  Ganymede,  and  (he  amours  of  Venus  and  Anchises,  the  so- 
phists could  be  bnt  dull  missionaries  of  licendonsoess.  It  is  in  Tain  to  deny  that 
many  of  the  Pagan  fables  practically  inculcated  vice ;  for  we  find  Socrates  obliged  to 
rebuke  a  villain  for  alleging  the  conduct  of  Jupiter  as  a  plea  for  cruelty  to  his  own 
father.'  The  very  rites  of  Paganism,  a  picture  of  which  Euripides  has  left  in  his 
Bacch»,  may  show  us  that  Greece  owed  incalculably  more  of  her  moral  corruption 
to  the  temples  of  her  faith  than  to  the  schools  of  her  sceptirisn. 

2  D  2 
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consents.  The  Eteocles  of  Euripides  declares,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
conimtt  injustice  for  the  sake  of  mountiog  a  throne,  hut  for  no  other 
ohject.  What  is  this  hut  the  natural  language  and  logic  of  usurpation? 
If  we  hlame  its  immorality,  what  shall  we  say  to  Shakspeare's  Richard, 
pronouncing  Conscience  to  be  a  word  vsed  by  cowards^  and  devised  at 
first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe\  or  for  Lady  Macbeth,  desiring  her 
husband  to  look  like  the  innocent  flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under  it? 
On  the  whole,  I  should  be  much  more  inclined  to  rank  him  as  the  reli- 
gionist and  philosopher,  than  as  the  sceptic  and  sophist  of  the  stage.* 
He  is  censured  for  hostility  to  Paganism,  because  he  has  challenged 
the  truth  of  some  of  its  traditions,  and  explained  others  allegorically. 
True  it  is  that  he  denies  the  cannibalism  and  incest  of  the  Gods; 
and,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  of  Mount  Ida,  sceptically  asks  whether 
Minerva  could  hope  by  such  a  rivalship  to  increase  her  renown  for  wis- 
dom, or  Juno  to  obtain  a  husband  of  higher  dignity.  If  Paganism  could 
ever  have  been  elevated  to  a  decorous  system  of  faith,  it  was  only  by 
stripping  it  of  such  puerile  traditions ;  and,  in  this  instance,  Euripides 
seems  to  me  to  evince  less  disposition  to  shake  the  established  faith  of 
his  country,  than  to  purify  and  reclaim  it. 

Granting,  too,  that  the  passion  for  eloquence  which  distinguished  his 
age  has  impressed  at  times  a  technical  air  of  rhetoric  on  his  writings,  it 
may  be  equally  contended  that  the  contemporary  progress  of  inquiry 
and  civilization  must  have  contributed  to  that  fulness  of  thought,  pictu- 
resqueness  of  fancy,  and  tenderness  of  feeling,  which  unquestionably 
belong  to  his  genius.  In  that  corrupted  age  of  Athens  which  Jacobsf 
dates  from  the  epoch  of  the  victory  on  the  Eurymedon,  such  was  still 
the  simplicity  of  Athenian  manners,  that  an  Attic  feast  was  a  proverb  in 
other  states  for  a  frugal  repast.  But,  though  private  life  was  simple, 
public  luxury  was  prodigal  and  ostentatious — in  the  structure  of  tem- 
ples^ in  the  pomp  of  religion,  and  in  the  splendour  of  naval  and  mili- 
tary display.  If  we  must  theorize,  however,  so  far  as  to  identify  the 
history  of  a  poet's  mind  with  that  of  his  country,  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  this  period  was  unpropitious  to  Euripides's  inspiration.     On 

*  Anazagoras,  bis  instructor  in  philosophy,  brought  Ionian  philosophy  to 
Athens,  and,  earlier  than  Socrates  himself,  recognized  a  supreme  intelligence  di- 
recting the  nnirerse.  Was  hiv  system  perfect  ?  it  may  be  asked.  The  question  is  best 
answered  by  another :  What  theistical  system  of  antiquity  can  lay  any  pretensions  to 
perfection  ?  Plato  blames  his  precursors,  and  his  successors  find  fault  with  Plato. 
Aristotle  finds  Anaxagoras*  notions  of  the  divine  agency  too  unechanical,  and  Mo« 
aheim  has  shown  that  the  same  objections  can  be  retorted  on  those  of  the  Stagyrite. 
Mr.  Frederic  Schlegel  insists  that  Anaxagoras'  doctrines  led  necessarily  to  Atheism— 
a  hard  sentence,  metbinks,on  a  philosopher  of  whose  opinions  we  have  no  explanation 
from  himself,  but  who  declared  himself  a  theist,  and,  when  asked  where  his  country 
was,  pointed  to  the  heavens.  But  is  Euripides,  in  fact,  Irreligious  ?  Cudwortk 
quotes  his  religious  passages  as  striking  proofs  of  man,  even  in  Pagan  times,  acknow- 
ledging the  ties  of  his  heart  to  the  author  of  his  being.  He  makes  Talthybius,  no 
doubt,  question  the  existence  of  providence  \  but  does  not  Shakspeare  make  Queen 
Margaret  exclaim  to  the  Almighty,  "  H^hy  didst  thou  sleep  when  such  a  deed  tons 
donef"  (Richard  III.  Act  4,  Scene  3.)  Allowance  should  be  made  for  passionate 
exclamation.  We  are  told  of  Ixion  having  spoken  blasphemy  in  a  play  of  Euri- 
pides ;  but  what  had  ^schylus  made  Prometheus  utter  about  Jove  ?  He  calls 
the  king  of  heaven,  in  direct  terms,  a  traitor  and  a  tyrant. 

t  He  is  the  author,  I  believe,  of  the  article  in  Sulzer*s  Appendix,  to  which  I 
have  alluded ;  and  though  unknown  in  England,  is  deservedly  celebrated  in  Ger- 
many. 
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the  contrary,  when  we  look  to  his  picturesque  descriptions  of  the  camp, 
the  battle,  the  pavilion,  the  jubilee,  and  the  sculptured  fane,  it  may  strike 
us  that  his  imagination  often  appears  like  a  beautiful  reflector  of  his 
Country's  glory. 

The  sophists  are  accused  of  having  prejudiced  him  against  women. 
When  it  is  told,  however,  that  he  was  twice  married,  and  as  often 
obliged  to  divorce  his  partners  for  infidelity,  his  splenetic  reflections  on 
the  sex  may  be  differently  accounted  for.  Yet,  after  all,  was  the  au- 
thor of  Alcestis  a  misogynist,  even  on  the  stage  ? 

His  motives  for  leaving  Athens  in  his  old  age  and  repairing  to  the 
court  of  Archelaus  of  Macedon,  if  he  had  any  other  than  the  welcome 
of  a  hospitable  monarch  to  meet  with  such  men  as  Timotheus,  and 
Zeuxis,  and  Agathon,  are  now  beyond  the  reach  of  more  than  conjec- 
ture. Dr.  Barnes  comforts  us,  for  the  possible  truth  of  the  tradition 
that  he  was  killed  by  wild  dogs  in  one  of  hb  solitary  walks  in  Macedon, 
by  reminding  us  of  the  deatlu  of  St.  Paul  and  John  the  Baptist.  As 
the  story  of  his  death,  however,  is  told  in  different  wi^s,  it  is  an  easier 
consolation  to  distrust  it  altogether.  Archelaus  refused  his  remains  to 
his  countrjrmen,  and  buried  him  beside  the  kings  of  Macedon.  But, 
whilst  his  dust  reposed  at  Pella,  Athens  raised  a  cenotaph  to  his  me- 
mory, that  was  seen  five  hundred  years  afterwards,  by  the  traveller 
Pausanias. 

Though  the  people  of  Sicily  reprieved  from  death  their  Athenian 
prisoners  who  could  repeat  the  verses  of  Euripides  ;  though  Aristotle 
called  him  the  most  tragic  of  poets,  and  Quintilian  pronounced  him  the 
greatest  master  of  impassioned  language ;  though  Ovid  and  Milton 
adopted  his  thoughts;  and  though  the  modern  stage  has  borrowed 
more  from  him  than  from  any  other  ancient  dramatist,— yet  his  fame  is 
far  from  being  unalloyed.  The  voice  of  criticism,  from  Aristophanes 
downwards,  has  descanted  loudly  on  his  faults.  The  objections  to  his 
theatre  are,  the  want  of  unity  and  design  in  his  plots,  his  having  too 
frequent  recourse  to  preternatural  machinery,  his  explanatory  pro** 
logues  that  forestall  curiosity,  his  superabundance  of  set  speeches  and 
moral  remarks,  and  his  characters  being  overcharged  with  the  accidental 
meannesses  of  Nature.  A  great  deal  of  exceptions  and  limitations 
must  be  made  to  those  objections,  even:  whilst  we  admit  their  general 
justice.  It  is  true  that  he  is  defective  in.  dramatic,  economy ;  and 
when  we  speak  of  his  more  regular  tragedies,  any  comparison  with  the 
perfect  concinnity  of  Sophoclean  design,  must  be  understood  to  be  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  still  there  is  a  bold  and  clear  march  of  action  in 
.his  Medea;  the  story  of  both  the  Iphigenias  is  distinct  as  well  as  in- 
teresting ;  that  of  Alcestis  is  equaUy  simple ;  and  the  sweep  of  inci- 
dents in  Ion  is  rapid,  impressive,  and  skilful.  The  Iphigenia  at 
Aulis  is  a  masterpiece,  not  only  for  pathos,  but  regular  dramatic  ^kill. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  the  tragedy  was  remodelled 
after  his  death,  and  that,  the  piece,  as  we  possess  it,,  was  actually 
brought  out  by  his  nephew..* 

In  character-painting  also,  though  it  is  true  that  he  too  often  imi- 
tated the  faultioess  of  individual  nature,  yet  how  perfectly  beautiful 


*  See  FrofesBor  Boeck's  Inquiry  into  the  genuinene«8  of  the  remsins  of  the  tbree 
great  Greek  Tragedians }  publislied  atHeidelburgh. 
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ace  many  of  his  characters.  If  the  husband  of  Aloestis  shocks  «s  as 
a  mean  being,  who  will  accept  of  the  sacrifice  of  her  life,  yet  the  ten* 
derness  and  benignity  of  the  Tolantary  martyr  are  unspeakaUy  touch- 
ing. She  is  an  unpretending  heroine,  indeed ;  and  in  the  trial  of  death 
exhibits  a  lidl  share  of  human  weakness  and  Tisionary  terror.  But 
the  voice  of  her  affection  is  never  quenched,  even  by  the  horrors  of  her 
phantasy  ;  and  when  she  bidd  farewell  to  the  light  of  heaven  and  its 
eddying  clouds,  and  sees  the  beckoning  of  Charon  and  the  frown  of 
Pluto  in  her  dreadful  vision^  her  last  words  are  a  wish  that  her  hus- 
band and  children  may  be  happier.  The  restoration  of  such  a  being 
from  the  dead  was  but  poetical  justice;  and  Euripides  has  repre* 
sented  her  re-introduction  by  Hercules  in  his  happiest  manner. 

In  delineating  women  (keeping  his  detached  apophthegms  out  of 
view)  one  might  almost  pronounce  Euripides  a  flatterer  of  the  sez-» 
His  character  of  Macaria  alone  would  attest  his  high  conception  of 
female  dignity.  That  spirited  daugliter  of  Hercules,  chased  with  her 
family  by  Argive  persecution  to  their  last  asylum  in  Athens,  is  tc^d, 
that  Fate  requires  the  immolation  of  a  royal  virgin  for  their  safety;  and 
she  resolves  to  make  herself  the  sacrifice.  It  is  suggested  to  her  that 
she  ought  to  cast  lots  for  death  with  her  sisters.  But,  '*No,"  she  replies, 
**  speak  not,  think  not  of  my  submitting  to  death  by  force  or  chance, — 
that  were  inglorious !  If  my  free  death  can  avail  ye,  it  shall  be  freely 
given  ;  but  by  lot  I  will  not  die/' 

Euripides  has  three  times  made  the  sacrifice  of  a  young  and  lovely 
female  at  the  altar  of  superstition  his  tragic  subject,  and  with  as  much 
variety  of  interest  as  its  sameness  would  permit.  Polyxena,  the 
daughter  of  Hecuba,  is  another  heroine,  who^  like  Macaria,  does 
honour  to  his  imagination.  Her  disinterested  concern  for  her  mo- 
ther more  than  herself,  and  the  sweet  gracefulness  of  her  sorrow, 
contrasted  wi^  the  bitter  and  weak  distraction  of  her  aged  parent, 
render  all  the  part  of  the  tragedy  of  Hecuba,  that  relates  to  Polyxena's 
martyrdom,  indescribably  touching.  Euripides  sought  with  all  seal 
for  strong  tragic  situations,  and  in  this  parting  scene  he  has  attained 
the  power  of  tragedy  that  wrings  our  sympathy  till  we  shudder.  He- 
cuba is  a  captive  Queen,  fallen  from  a  throne  to  slavery*  Her  captor 
is  Ulysses,  whose  life  had  once  been  in  her  power.  To  him  she  has 
now  to  kneel  and  supplicate  that  her  last  living  child  may  not  be  sa- 
crificed to  the  manes  of  Achilles.  That  daughter,  too,  "  tohose  mom  ^ 
life  had  risen  royalfy^"  is  now  a  slave ;  and  her  honour  itself  is  at  the 
mercy  of  enemies.  She  is  willing  therefore  to  die,  and  prays  her  mother 
not  to  shake,  but  to  strengthen  her  resolution  of  perishing,  rather  than 
bearing  dishonest  wrong.  Hecuba  implores  to  be  permitted  to  die  in 
her  stead,  and  her  request  is  refused ;  she  asks  to  be  led  to  death  with 
her,  and  is  still  told  that  they  must  part,  though  she  clings  to  her  child, 
and  exclaims,  "  1*11  clasp  her  as  the  ivy  clasps  the  oak.*'  When  Poly- 
xena  bids  her  farewell,  saying,  "  I  go  to  the  dark  regions  of  the  dead  :'' 
"  And  I  in  Heaven's  fair  Ught  shall  be  a  slave,"  is  the  thrilling  response 
of  the  parent. 

If  we  contrast  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  torn  from  her  child;  throw* 
ing  herself  on  the  ground  and  hiding  her  head  in  her  mantle  amidst  con- 
vidsions  of  agony,  with  the  (Edipus  of  Sophocles  awaiting  his  death  in 
the  grove  of  the  Furies,  we  shall  find  two  characters  that  pretty  fully 
represent  the  genius  of  their  respective  theatres.     In  the  woe  of  CEdipus 
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there  is  more  poetry  and  eza]ted  patlios,  and  there  is  even  an  awful  and 
calm  beauty  in  the  picture  of  his  di^spair.  In  Hecuba's  there  is  a 
freer  abandonment  to  passion,  and  something  that  agitates .  us  more, 
though  it  elevates  us  less.  Had  Euripides  always  sustained  his  power 
in  the  pathetic  to  this  degree,  it  would  have  mattered  little  whether  he 
drew  individual  or  ideal  characters.  But  to  the  power  of  moving  the 
passions,  he  was  far  from  generally  adding  the  power  of  moving  them 
judiciously,  as  to  integral  effect ;  and  he  is  apt  to  waste  his  pathos 
at  tlie  beginning,  as  well  as  to  want  it  at  the  end  of  his  pieces. 

Nor  is  it  merely  in  the  design  of  the  drama  that  he  is  inferior  to  So- 
phocles ;  but  in  the  use  which  he  made  of  the  passions  as  dramatic 
materials.  Wik&i  Quintilian  says  of  his  mastery  over  the  language  of 
the  passions  is  perfectly  true,  applied  to  the  expression  of  them  indivi- 
dually ;  but  Quintilian  only  judged  of  him  in  this  view,  and  not  with 
reference  to  dramatic  harmony  in  their  combined  developement.  The 
passions  may  be  faithfully  given  in  tragedy,  and  yet  so  crowded  into  the 
same  piece  as  to  make  a  discordant  appeal  to  our  sympathy.  The  aim 
to  which  Euripides  sacrificed  every  thing  was  not,  as  has  been  sometimes 
supposed,  mere  tenderness.  It  is  obvious  that  be  laboured  at  general 
vivid  effect,  by  developing  the  stroogest  contrasted  feelings.  He 
sought  to  produce  agitation  by  contrasts  of  the  passions,  and,  if.  I  may 
speak  so  freely  of  the  mighty  ancient,  he  injured  his  dramas  by  no  cir- 
cumstance more  importantly  than  by  this  avidity  for  contrast.  Potent 
as  he  is  in  exciting  sympathy,  he  inspires  emotions  in  the  course  of  the 
same  piece  that  clash  against  and  weaken  each  other.  Thus,  after  he 
has.  exhausted  all  the  pathos  of  tragedy  on  the  sufferings  of  Hecuba, 
he  endeavours  to  animate  the  remainder  of  the  piece  with  the  triumph 
of  her  revenge.  The  transition,  however,  is  too  undignified  to  be 
pleasing,  and  we  part  with  Hecuba  less  her  admirer  than  we  met  her. 
Thus,  also,  though  the  predominant  tone  of  the  tragedy  of  Alcestis  is 
tenderness,  yet  the  poet,  in  order  to  be  vivid,  must  play  a  discord  on 
our  feelings,  and  we  are  suddenly  called  to  sympathize  with  the  vulgar 
wrath  of  Admetus  against  his  father,  uher  he  had  so  touchingly  de- 
scribed the  desolation  of  his  house  by  the  death  of  his  lovely  spouse, 
and  '*  the  rooms  vxmting  her  elegance,** 

The  same  incongruous  appeal  to  our  feelings  1  conceive  to  be  made 
in  Medea.  The  character  of  the  Sorceress  has  an  imposing  strength 
**  when  she.calls  itp  all  her  terrible  powers,"  and  the  story  is  clearly  told ; 
but  its  pathos  and  atrocity  are  at  variance,  and  the  meltings  of  a 
mother  over  the  fresh  complexion  of  children  whom  she  is  about  to 
butcher  for  jealousy,  I  own  are  beyond  my  conceptions  of  the  pathetic. 
The  play  of  Euripides  in  which  (I  think)  we  chiefly  regret  a  division 
and  discord  of  interest,  is  that  of  Hippolytus.  Words  are  weak  to 
do  justice  to  the  description  of  Phaedra's  passion  and  death.  It  is  true, 
that  she  dies  of  unhallowed  love  ;  yet  still  her  voluntary  death  and  re- 
morse haunt  us  with  secret  claims  for  forgiveness.  The  moment  she 
is  dead,  however,  Euripides  challenges  our  commiseration  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  her  husband,  and  the  unmerited  sufferings  of  her  stepson ; 
and  every  feeling  which  he  excites  in  their  favour,  tends  to  obliterate 
the  compassion  which  we  had  felt  for  the  former  object.  Yet,  after  all, 
after  the  broken  heart  of  Phaedra,  we  are  comparatively  little  interested^ 
even  in  the  broken  bones  of  the  innocent  Hippolytus. 

The  triumph  of  Euripides's  genius,  it  must  therefore  be  admitted, 
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lies  in  partial  more  than  collective  efiect,  in  insulated  sceaes  ineom- 
parably  more  than  entire  dramas.  The  Iphigenia  at  AuliSy  as  we  ncrw 
possess  it,  may  still  be  quoted  as  a  great  and  bright  exception  to  this 
remark^  even  if  we  admit  the  cogent  arguments  of  Bo(k:k ;  who  haa 
pretty  fairly  shown  that  we  have  not  the  tragedy  exactly  as  it  came 
from  the  hand  of  Euripides.  Still  we  cannot  believe,  that  the  younger 
Euripides  added  to  the  soul  and  pathos  of  the  piece,  though  he  recast 
Its  form.  In  its  present  shape,  it  is  from  first  to  last  a  piece  of  super- 
lative beau^.  The  accustomed  prologue  is  omitted,  and  the  dialogue 
enters  at  once  into  the  story. 

Agamemnon  rises  at  midnight  sleepless  and  distracted,  whilst  the 
camp  is  silent,  the  winds  becalmed,  and  all  nature  around  him 
hushed  to  repose.  His  servant  had  observed  him  writing  a  letter  by 
lamp«light,  which  he  blotted  and  sealed— opened  and  sealed  again,  with 
marks  of  the  deepest  agitation.  This  letter,  he  tells  his  confidant,  is 
to  countermand  the  coming  of  Iphigenia,  for  whom  he  had  sent  at  the 
instigation  of  Menelaus  and  the  Prophet  Chalchas,  under  the  Ihlse 
pretence  of  his  having  affianced  her  to  Achilles,  but,  in  reality,  in 
order  that  she  may  be  sacrificed  to  Diana.  He  had  since  repented 
of  that  consent,  and  bids  the  messenger  speed  with  the  preventive 
epistle.  The  letter*bearer  is  intercepted  by  Menelaus,  and  an  angry 
dispute  ensues  between  the  royal  brothers.  By  the  sequel  it  appears^ 
that  superstition,  and  the  fear  of  drawing  down  the  indignation  of 
Greece,  had  overthrown  his  penitent  and  more  natural  purpose.  In 
the  mean  time  a  messenger  congratulates  him,  that  Clytemnestra  is  not 
far  distant,  with  Iphigenia  and  his  boy  Orestes ;  and  that  the  sound  of 
nuptial  festivity  is  expected  to  be  heard  in  his  house.  Every  word 
of  the  congratulation,  unmeant  as  it  is  for  irony,  is  a  stab  of  mockery 
to  his  feelings.  He  has  to  meet  his  high-spirited  Queen ;  who  has 
yet  to  be  undeceived,  and  roused  to  astonishment  and  indignation. 
He  has  to  receive  the  beloved  victim  herself;  and  he  figures  to  him- 
self even  the  little  Orestes  screaming  at  the  disclosure,  with  accents 
uninformed  yet  too  intelligible.  They  arrive;  his  Iphigenia  hurries 
to  his  bosom — asks  him  why  he  looks  sad;  and,  when  he  tells 
her  that  her  prudent  speeches  pain  his  heart,  she  innocently  re'pliest 
that  she  will  then  talk  idly  to  divert  him.  He  has  not  yet  courage 
to  avow  the  secret,  and  his  evasive  answers  to  Clytemnestra  keep 
up  a  terrific  suspense.  The  Queen  soon  afler  repairs  to  Achilles ; 
learns  with  amazement  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  proposed 
nuptials,  and  with  agony  discovers  the  cause  of  her  having  been  frau- 
dulently sent  for.  Prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Achilles,  she  implores 
his  interference  against  the  sacrifice ;  and  the  young  hero,  indignant  at 
the  misuse  of  his  name,  and  touched  with  her  sufferings,  generously 
promises  to  save  her  daughter.  The  consummate  delicacy  of  his 
demeanour  to  Clytemnestra  makes  this  scene  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study  as  a  document  of  Greek  manners. 

It  may  be  guessed  with  what  emotions  the  mother  and  daughter  for 
the  second  time  appear  before  Agamemnon;  who,  in  the  struggle 
between  ambition  and  nature,  has  also  to  bear  the  terrors  of  Cly- 
temnestra's  remonstrance,  the  potency  of  her  logic,  and  the  piercing 
transports  of  her  maternal  grief.  The  appeal  of  Iphigenia  is  still 
more  affecting.  *^  Would  that  I  had  the  voice  of  Orpheus,"  she  says, 
'*  to  persuade  you,  O  my  father ;  but,  saving  these  tears,  I  have  no 
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eloquence  to  offer.  Ah,  let  me  not  die  in  the  freshness  of  my 
life !  Sweet  is  the  light  of  Heaven ;  let  me  .not  view  what  is  be- 
neatl).  I  was  the  first  who  called  you  father.  I  was  the  first  whom 
you  called  your  child; — the  first  whom  you  caressed  •n  your  knees; 
'—the  first  who  returned  you  the  caress  of  childhood..  It.  was 
.then  that  you  were  wont  to  say,  '  Shall  I  one  day  behold  thee,  my 
daughter,  happily  married  in  thy  husband's  home  V  And  I  replied, 
with  my  cheek  on  yours,  '  Yes !  I  shall  receive  my  father  in  my.  own 
house  when  he  is  grown  old,  and  cheer  him  with  every  kindly  office.' 
Look  upon  me — give  me  a  smile — give  me  a  kiss,  my  &ther."  The 
natural  force  of  this  passage  needs  no  transfusion  into  verse. 

For  his  powerful  conception  of  tragic  situations,  and  the  power  of 
individual  scenes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Euripides  has  been,  with  all  his 
faults,  the  world's  favourite.  Never  was  the  struggle  between  shame 
that  would  hide  unhallowed  passion,  and  of  passion  that  would  burst 
out  in  self-disclosure,  more  exquisitely  expressed  than  in  the  con- 
ference of  Phaedra  with  her  nurse.  Phaedra  knows  that  her  flame 
is  guilty,  but  feels  that  it  is  unconquerable,  and  determines  to  die. 
Abandoned  to  this  resolution,  and  having  abstained  from  food  for  three 
days,  she  had  wished  to  bear  the  secret  of  her  passion  to  the  grave  ; 
but,  infatuated  in  her  words  as  well  as  thoughts,  she  betrays  it.  Her 
thoughts  are  with  the  hunter  Hippolytus,  and,  though  her  lips  dare  not 
name  him,  her  delirious  fancy  haunts  the  scenes  where  she  knows  he 
is  wandering. 

Phtsdra,    Oh  from  the  limpid  fountain  might  I  draw 
The  cooling  stream,  and  on  the  grassy  bank 
Reclined  beneath  the  poplars  rest  uiy  head  1 
Oh  bear  me  to  the  mountain;  to  the  pines. 
The  forest,  would  I  go ;  where  the  fleet  hounds 
Pursue  the  dappled  hinds.    Oh,  by  the  Gods, 
I  long  to  cheer  the  dogs  of  chase— to  wave 
O'er  my  bright  tresses  the  Thessalian  dart, 
Arid  grasp  the  pointed  javelin  in  my  hands. 
•  •  •  *  « 

No  one  comprehends  her  meaning ;  but,  from  transport  and  alienation, 
her  mind  re^awakens  to  a  terror  of  discovery. 

^What  have  I  done. 

And  whither  wander'd  from  my  sober  sense? 
I  raved-— some  angry  God  hath  wrought  this  ill. 
Cover  my  head  again ;  I  am  ashamea 
Of  what  1  said — Oh,  cover  me ; — the  tear 
Drops  from  mine  eye,  and  un  my  cheek  I  feel 
The  warm  blush  rise. 

Relapsing  into  silent  despair,  she  is  again  importuned  and  conjured 
by  the  Nurse  to  impart  the  cause  of  her  woe  ;  but  in  vain,  till  the  in- 
defatigable suppliant  continues : — 

Relentless  as  the  sea — if  thou  wilt  die. 

Thy  sons  thou  wilt  betray ;  nor  will  they  share 

The  rich  inheritance  of  tneir  father's  house. 

This  by  the  warlike  Amazonian  queen 

I  swear:  for  she  hath  left  a  son  to  lord  it 

Over  thy  sons ;  thou  know'st  him  well— i 

Hippolytus. 
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Ph€Bdra,  Ah  roe  1 

Attrre.  Doth  it  then  toucli  thee  ? 

Phadra,    Thou  hast  undone  me — 

Oh  never  let  me  hear  that  name  again ! 

By  that  name  the  Nurse  has  bared  a  nerve  of  agony,  that  makes  the 
secret  at  last  untenable,  and  yet  she  cannot  frame  her  lips  to  tbe-con« 
fession.  The  aged  confidante  vows  that  she  will  not  leave  her  till  she 
learns  the  truth.  Phaedra  promises ; — but  shame  again  overwhelms 
her.  Her  heart,  however,  at  last  consenting  to  disburthen  itself, 
breathes  recollections  of  the  lawless  passions  that  had  disgraced  her 
family.     The  Nurse  still  fails  to  comprehend  her. 

Phcsdra.  Ah  1  wouldst  thou  tell  me  what  is  mine  to  speak  7 

Nurse.  1  am  no  prophetess  in  things  obscure. 

Phadra,  Ah !  tell  me  what  it  is  that  men  call  love. 

Nurse,  The  sweetest  pleasure  and  the  bitterest  pain. 

J^cedra,  Taught  by  experience,  one  of  them  I  feel. 

Nurse,  What  says  my  child  ?-^ost  thou  then  love  ? 

Phtedra,  Who  is  this  son  of  the  Amazonian  queen  ? 

Nurse.  Hippolytus. 
Phtedra*  Thou  hast  named  him,  and  not  I. 

Aristotle  has  pronounced  Euripides  the  most  tragic  of  poets  :  not,  we 
may  believe,  meaning  that  he  was  absolutely  the  best  of  them,  but  only 
alluding  to  the  pathos  of  his  subjects.  He  certainly  explored  the  deep- 
est resources  of  the  pathetic,  and  gave  the  stage  new  situations  of  an 
universal  interest,  that  makes  them  still  keep  possession  of  it,  whilst 
those  of  the  other  Greek  dramatists  can  scarcely  be  revived.  In  all 
the  conceivable  relations  of  life,  there  is,  perhaps,  none  more  perfectly 
interesting  than  that  of  a  mother  separated  from  a  child  in  its  infancy 
by  mysterious  circumstances,  which  leave  alive  just  as  much  glimmer- 
ing hope  of  its  life,  as  to  aggravate  grief  by  uncertainty ;  and  her  being 
repaid  for  the  agony  of  years  by  the  discovery  of  that  lost  son,  and  hu 
restoration  to  her  in  the  bloom  of  his  years.  This  is  the  story  of 
Euripides's  Ion — a  tragedy,  rich  in  picture,  incidents,  and  eloquence. 
Ion  is  the  unacknowledged  son  of  Apollo,  by  Creusa,  a  princess  of 
Athens,  who  had  borne  him  in  secret,  and  at  the  command  of  the  God 
exposed  him  in  infancy,  as  she  thought  to  death.  She  afterwards  mar- 
ried Xuthus,  who,  in  her  right,  mounted  the  throne  of  Athens ;  but 
their  wedlock  was  childless,  and  they  come  to  consult  the  Oracle  of 
Delphi  respecting  an  heir.  Creusa  meets  her  own  son  in  the  youthful 
priest  of  Apollo.  The  youth  is  struck  with  her  mysterious  grief,  and 
she  with  his  mysterious  history.  But,  little  conscious  of  their  relation- 
ship, she  is  led  to  believe  that  he  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  her  husband, 
and  that,  for  her  own  preservation,  she  is  justified  in  attempting  his 
life.  She  plots  his  death,  but  without  success,  and  is  chased  as  a 
murderess  to  the  horns  of  the  altar.  Thither  the  son  pursues  her,  but 
discovers  that  she  is  his  mother,  and  that  her  criminal  purpose  had 
arisen  from  ignorance  and  delusion :  reconcilement  and  happiness 
succeed  to  their  hostility,  and  the  glory  of  Minerva  beams  from  the 
top  of  the  temple  to  announce  the  divine  lineage  of  Ion.  His  holy  and 
wise  character,  his.  circumstances,  and  his  eloquence,  render  Ion 
almost  the  only  sacerdotal  personage  whom  the  stage  has  ever  made 
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very  interestiog.  The  tone  of  the  piece  too  ia  sustained  with  a  ricb 
and  romantic  equability.  The  scene  where  Ion  shows  the  architecture 
and  statues  of  the  vestibule  to  the  admiring  Athenian  visitants,  while 
the  sun  is  shining  over  the  Parnassian  clifis  on  the  fuming  myrrh  of  the 
altars,  opens  ^  drama  with  imposing  beaaly ;  and  its  joyous  recog- 
nition closes  it  worthfly. 

On  the  whole,  Euripides  brought  an  accession  of  impassioned 
interest  and  fanciful  novelty  to  dramatic  art.  He  was  the  first 
who  made  love  the  subject  of  tragedy,  and  he  delineated  madness 
with  fresh  and  masterly  originality.  The  fearful  gaiety  of  Cas- 
sandra, in  the  Troades,  bursting  in  on  the  other  tragic  sufferers, 
is  like  lightning  aggravating  a  midnight  shipwreck.  There  is  not 
an  affection  of  our  nature,  from  its  fondest  to  its  fiercest  mood, 
which  his  language  has  not  traced  with  the  shape  of  truth  and  the  co- 
louring of  sensibUity.  Either  from  his  defective  management,  or  from 
there  being  something  in  the  Greek  theatre  uncongenial  with  the 
change  which  he  introduced  of  making  passion,  more  than  destiny,  the 
main-spring  of  tragic  action,  he  certainly  left  his  native  drama  in  its 
kind  less  perfect  than  he  found  it.  But  he  enlarged  the  resources  of 
dramatic  poetry,  and  it  must  be  considered  as  importantly  his  debtor. 
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Landofi  Rtmanets, 

In  the  Metropolitan  Court  of  Hymen,  only  a  certain  number  of 
causes  can  be  tried  during  tlie  season.  In  a  considerable  portion  of 
them  the  plaintiffs  are  nonsuited :  now  and  then  a  juror  is  witlidrawn  ; 
and  sometimes  they  go  off  by  consent.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the 
suits  are  so  numerous,  that  those  which  are  set  down  late  become  Re- 
manets.  Mrs.  M'Tangle  and  family  are  still  sojourning  in  Russell- 
place,  Fitzroy-square.  All  the  rest  of  the  world  (that  is  to  say,  all  the 
individuals  in  Mrs.  M'Tangle's  visiting-book)  are  out  of  town.  The 
Partingtons  are  stalking,  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  head,  upon  the 
upper  pier  at  Margate :  the  Fergusons  are  at  the  Plough  at  Chelten- 
ham :  the  Fairfields  superinspect  the  new  steps  now  constructing  in  the 
cliff  at  Ramsgate,  vke  Jacob's  Ladder  superannuated :  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Nightingale  hum  duetts  on  Sion  Hill,  Tunbridge  Wells :  and  the 
Honourable  Lieutenant-colonel  Ogle  perforates  hearts,  like  one  of 
Homer's  charioteers,  from  his  tilbury,  round  the  Steine  at  Brighton, 
every  day  firom  three  to  five.  But  Mr.  Mrs.  and  three  Miss  M'Tangles 
continue  in  Russell-place,  Fitzroy-square.  In  other  words,  the 
M'Tangles  are  London  Remanets. 

**  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this?'  is  the  question  pretty  generally 
put  by  husbands  to  wives,  and  by  wives  to  husbands :  who,  if  they  are 
attached  at  all,  must  be  held,  upon  these  occasions,  to  be  '*  attached  for 
want  of  answer."  None  of  them  know  the  secret ;  1  do.  Mrs.  M 'Tan- 
gle is  a  very  clever  woman,  and  must  be  supposed  to  have  a  reason  for 
what  she  does.  As  to  Mr.  M'Tangle,  he  is  nobody ;  which,  to  be 
sure,  is  generally  the  case  in  families  where  the  wife  is  somebody.  I 
never  knew  the  world  to  admit  both  husband  and  wife  to  be  clever 
people.     In  this  respect  they  are  like  Chelsea  water-works  :  when  one 
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is  up,  the  other  is  down.  M^Tangle  is  by  no  means  a  fool,  when  you 
get  him  into  a  corner.  A  little  too  apt,  indeed,  to  talk  about  the  Corn 
Laws,  but  in  other  respects  I  should  call  him  an  endurable  sort  of  a 
body ;  and  his  prudence  is  proverbial.  During  the  heat  of  last  sum- 
mer, he  is  said  to  have  tied  up  his  wheelbarrow,  because  a  mad  dog 
had  snapped  at  it.  And  yet  when  the  wife  is  mentioned,  people  always 
cry  him  down.  When  1  marry,  I  mean  to  choose  rather  a  stupid 
woman.  Akin  to  this  prejudice  is  that  of  supposing  that  one  person 
cannot  be  clever  in  two  pursuits.  Parke,  the  oboe-player,  was  caught 
by  a  friend  playing  on  the  fiddle :  *'  For  heaven's  sake,"  exclaimed  the 
orifice-puffer,  '*  don't  mention  it  again ;  if  the  town  knew  that  I  played 
upon  two  instruments,  they  would  never  give  me  the  credit  of  excelling 
on  either." 

Men  always  sympathize  with  the  sufferings  of  girls,  more  than  those 
of  their  own  sex.     '*  Really,  my  dear,  I  pity  those  poor  girls,  the 
M'Tangles,"  said  Mr.  Partington  to  his  lady,  as  he  peeped  through 
his  telescope  on  the  Margate  Pier-head,  in  the  vain  hope  of  catching 
a  little  smoke  in  the  horizon,  from  which  to  infer  the  coming  of  the 
Eclipse  steam- vessel :  *'  there  they  are  broiling  in  town  this  whole 
blessed  summer — ^you  should  ask  one  of  them  down."      So  saying, 
Mr.  Partington  tilted  his  Chinese  straw-hat  a  little  more  over  his 
brow  to  shade  his  eyes  from  the  burning  glare  of  Phoebus.     "  Why  as 
to  that,  my  dear,"  answered  the  wife,  '*  we  have  daughters  of  our  own 
to  dispose  of:  and  don't  you  remember  how  Sally  M'Tangle  took  the 
first  in  the  duett  of '  Con  un  Aria'  with  Colonel  Nightingale,  after  he 
had  tried  it  with  our  daughter  Fanny,  and  had  found  that  the  poor 
girl  could  not  get  on  with  it  ? — I  have  never  had  a  good  opinion  of  the 
fkmily  since."    This,  of  course,  settled  the  matter. — A  word  with  Mr. 
Partington  about  his  phrase  "broiling  in  town."     I  am  a  town  man 
myself,  and  think  it  my  duty  to  stand  up  for  my  own  metropoh's. 
Why  should  the  M*Tangles  broil,  because  they  happen  to  be  in  town? 
For  my  part  I  can  only  say  that,  when  I  was  last  at  Ramsgate,  I  was 
broiled  pretty  handsomely.     I  took  a  walk    upon  the  Light-house 
Pier,  and  a  very  light-house  pier  it  was :    my  face  was-  like  Lord 
Kelly's,  whom  Foote  solicited  to  look  over  his  garden- wall  to  ripex^his 
melons :  Saint  Laurence  was  a  sprat  to  me.     On  my  return  to  town; 
I  took  a  boat  from  Cherry-garden  Stairs  to  Whitehall :  to  do  which  I 
had  to  walk  down  Botolph-lane.     The  street  was  delightfully  narrow : 
the  sun  could  not  enter,  but  a  column  of  air  could :  and  I  was  regaled 
by  the  grateful  scent  of  oranges  and  lemons  in  the  adjoining  ware- 
houses.     Let  us  hear  no  more  of  broiling  in  town.     From  that  time 
forth  I  haYe  always  set  down  my  cause  as  a  London  Remanet. — ^The 
fact  is,  that  Mrs.  M'Tangle  has  let  me  into  her  confidence,  knowing 
that  I  never  publish.     I  met  her,  of  all  places  in  the  world,  in  a  pri- 
vate box  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  witnessing  the  representation  of 
Long  Tom  Coffin,  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Cooke ;  and  a  very  clever  representa- 
tion it  is.     '*  You  never  come  fiear  us  now,"  ejaculated  Mrs.  M'Tangle 
in  one  of  her  most  mellifluent  moods.     Knowing  that  I  was  past  pray- 
ing for  in  the  matrimonial  line,  I  felt  puzzled  to  account  for  this  sudden 
predilection.     However,  it  was  settled  that  I  should  dine  with  her  on 
the  Wednesday  following,  when  I  accordingly  met  three  or  four  young 
men  —  a  great    deal   too  young   for  me,    but  by  no    means    too 
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oung  for  the  MesdemoiseUes  M'Tangle.    We  had  th^  usual  lures, 

^om  Gisborne,  who  had  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  Mexican  Scrip, 
was  asked  by  Miss  M*Taog1e  if  he  would  not  have  some  love  sauce 
with  his  mui&Q  pudding.  George  Juniper,  a  rising  wine  and  brandy 
merchant,  sang  after  dinner,  *'  My  spirits  are  mounting,  my  heart's  full 
of  glee,''  (Cause  and  effect  in  one  line,)  which  Jane  M 'Tangle  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  best  song  she  ever  heard  in  her  life ;  and  Sarah,  the 
youngest,  undismayed  by  her  former  failure  in  *'  Con  un  Aria,"  consent- 
ed to  take  the  first  in  the  "  Witches  Glee,"  composed  by  King,  if  Bf  r. 
Parsons  (son  and  heir  of  Sir  Peregrine  Parsons)  would  take  the  second. 
I  found,  by  comparing  little  circumstances  together,  that  they  had  been 
conning  it  over  for  weeks :  and  I  now  discovered  the  secret  of  Mrs. 
M'Tangle's  adoration  of  me  at  the  Adelphi  Theatre :  I  had  observed 
Jane  whispering  her  mother  between  the  acts  significantly,  and  had  over- 
heard the  words  *'  Sings  a  base."  I  thought  at  the  moment  that  this  was 
meant  to  apply  to  Long  Tom  Coffin,  but  I  now  found  that  I  was  the 
hero  of  the  side-speech,  and  that  I  had  been  complimented  with  a  knife 
and  fork  in  Russell-place,  in  order  to  grumble  out,  "  When  the  Hurly 
bnrly's  done."  Being  in  the  main  a  good-natured  man  when  nothing 
occurs  to  vex  me,  I  made  no  objection,  and  away  we  started  with 
*'  When  shall  we  three  meet  again,"  as  loud  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
After  this,  I  lefl  the  three  girls  tumbling  over  their  music- books  in 
quest  of  "  O  Patria  ingrata !"  **  You  will  find  it  among  the  loose 
songs,"  said  Jane  to  Sarah,  where,  it  occurred  to  me,  it  had  no  busi- 
ness to  be.  It  farther  occurred  to  me,  that  my  base  being  ended,  and 
there  being  three  girls  and  three  young  men,  exclusive  of  the  author, 
I  was  one  too  many.  Accordingly  kind  Mrs.  M 'Tangle  called  me  into 
the  adjoining  drawing-room,  to  get  me  out  of  harm's  way  :  and  I  left^' 
the  half  dozen  young  ones  pinned  two  and  two,  as  young  ones  should, 
looking  over  operas,  and  hoping  that  Veliuti  was  not  going  to  leave  us. 
Mrs.  M'Tangle  now  let  me  a  little  into  her  plan*  1  took  my  seat 
by  her  on  the  sofa ;  and,  while  a  crimson  ottoman  propped  her  feet, 
she  opened  after  the  following  fashion :— -"  This  is  the  third  year  of  my 
continuance  in  town  during  the  summer.  After  a  pretty  regular  run  of 
the  watering-places,  I  found  them  all,  from  July  to  September,  over- 
stocked with  other  people's  daughters,  possessed  of  greater  personal 
attractions  than  mine.  One  warm  morning  I  was  conning  the  matter 
over  with  Mr.  M'Tangle,  at  Donaldson's  Library,  when  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me,  that  London  in  the  autumn,  from  the  absence  of  com- 
petitors, would  give  the  girls  a  reasonable  chance.  1  mentioned  the 
matter  to  Mr.  M'Tangle,  who  caught  at  the  idea  with  alacrity.  Poor 
man  !  he  never  liked  the  sea-side.  The  sun  put  out  his  eyes ;  and  the 
absence  of  his  ledger  and  day-book  gave  him  the  yellow  jaundice. 
We  accordingly  resolved  to  adhere  to  Russell- place,  Fitzroy-square, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.  The 
scheme  has,  I  am  glad  to  say,  hitherto  succeeded.  Young  men  are 
delighted  with  a  dinner  invitation  in  September  and  October ;  and  when 
you  once  have  them,  you  keep  them." — "  True,"  answered  I,  "  but 

what  species  of  young  men  ?  People  of  fashion  are  killing  game  a 
hundred  miles  off." — "  People  of  fashion !  people  of  fiddlestick !" 
retorted  Mrs.  M'Tangle,  "  I  have  no  taste  for  the  Lord  Charleses  and 

Lord  Johns.   Give  me  income.    There  is  a  considerable  portion  of  good 
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marriageable  material  in  the  Excise  and  Customs,  and  about  the  Royal 
Exchange.  People  occupied  there  tnmt  be  in  town  during  a  great  part 
of  the  autumnal  season.  I  have  procured  two  sons-in-law  already, 
who  came  hither  a  courting,  with  their  legs  pendent  from  the  top  of 
the  Tallyho  Paddington  coach.  On  their  descent,  they  had  only  to 
cross  Fitzroy-square,  and  here  they  were.  You  may  rely  upon  it.  Sir, 
the  true  way  of  attaching  society  is  to  give  people  dinners  when  nobody 
else  will." — ''  I  highly  approve  of  your  plan,  Madam,**  answered  I, 
rising  to  take  my  leave.  '*  1  will  recommend  its  adoption  to  Alder- 
man Hungerford,  now  on  his  travels  in  Greece  in  quest  of  Liberty 
and  the  picturesque.  He  has  seven  marriageable  daughters.  Our 
young  countrymen  are  flocking  to  Athens  in  shoals — a  dinner  party  in 
the  Acropolis  will  infallibly  do  the  business.*^ 
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THE    TOR    HILL.^ 

Thi&  novel  is,  as  we  anticipated,  superior  to  Brambletye  House ;  not 
in  the  absence  of  positive  faults,  but  in  the  exhibition  of  higher  beau- 
ties. Both  works  have  imperfections,  which  are  manifest  on  the  moat 
cursory  perusal ;  but  both  are  redeemed  by  felicitous  traits  of  charac- 
ter,* gleams  of  feeling  and  humour,  and  abundant  brilliancy  of  descrip- 
tion. In  the  work  before  us,  as  in  its  predecessor,  there  are  occasional 
ikilures,  arising  from  a  desire  to  produce  violent  effects  ^^ .  but  the 
interest  is  more  condensed  and  sustained;  the  incidents  are  thrown 
into  greater  masses  ;  and  there  is  a  unity  of  design  and  general  con- 
sistency of  execution,  which,  in  the  earlier  romance,  were  wanting. 
Brambletye  House  was  too  much  a  succession  of  scenes — always  ani- 
mated indeed,  and  always  fascinating;  but  somewhat  too  slenderly 
connected  widi  each  other ;  so  that,  although  peculiarly  amusing  in 
perusal,  the  work  did  not  leave  beliind  an  impression  of  power  nearly 
equal  to  that  actually  exerted.  In  **  The  Tor  Hill,"  our  author  has 
done  himself  more  justice ;  he  has  reduced  the  number  of  his  figures, 
to  render  them  more  distinct  and  palpable;  and  bas  completed  a 
picture  oi  more  definite  outline,  and  more  solemn  and  decided 
colouring. 

The  period  of  history,  into  the  heart  of  which  we  are  introduced,  is 
rich  in  the  materials  of  romance.  It  is  a  portion  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  commencing  a  little  before  the  Reformation,  and  extend- 
ing beyond  that  great  event,  by  which  the  slumbering  intellect  of 
England  was  roused  into  action.  The  momentous  changes  of  the 
political  world  at  the  time  are  not,  indeed,  presented  in  the  fore- 
ground ;  the  immediate  objects  of  our  interest  are  of  a  personal  and 
domestic  cast ;  but  we  hear  the  roar  in  the  distance,  and  catch  an  oc- 
casional glimpse  of  the  struggling  passions  and  terrific  actions  of  the 
public  sphere  through  the  vista  of  individual  fortunes.  One  splen- 
did picture  we  have  of  the  more  than  kingly  state  of  Wolsey ;  and 
some  vivid  glances  at  his  atrocious  master ;  but  the  energy  of  the 
Cardinal  is  rather  shown  in  its  results  than  its  circumstances,  and  the 
crimes  of  the  sovereign  are  touched  only  witl^  indignant  brevity.     In 
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die  picture,  however,  to  which  we  allude,  we  see  before  us,  moving 
about  with  all  the  distinctness  of  reality,  the  magnificent  cardinal  him- 
self;  the  luxurious  monarch ;  Anna  Boleyn  in  the  young  pride  of  her 
loveliness ;  and  the  melancholy  and  ill-used  queen,  Catherine  of  Arra- 
gon.  Had  we  been  ezistinff  at  the  time,  and  present  on  the  spot,  we 
could  hardly  have  witnessea  the  manoeuvres  of  these  famous  indivi- 
duals more  completely  than  we  have  been  enabled  to  do  by  the  necro- 
mancy of  the  novelist,  who  has  evoked  their  departed  figures,  and 
commanded  them  to  stay  till  we  have  gazed  our  fill,  and  to  act  over 
again  the  scenes  which  have  been  buried  \mder  the  weight  of  three 
hundred  years !  There  is  Henry  gloating  at  the  fresh  court-beauty, 
who,  little  thinking  she  was  about  to  marry  her  murderer,  is  bridling 
and  exulting  under  his  amorous  glances ;  while  the  poor  faded  queen, 
by  engaging  her  rival  at  a  game  of  cards,  is  contriving  to  expose  to 
the  notice  of  the  king  one  or  two  trifling  blemishes  in  her  person. 

The  foreground  of  the  novel  is  occupied  by  two  objects^  each  noble 
in  its  kind,  and  both,  with  strict  adherence  to  local  truth,  brought  into 
a  single  scene : — the  proud  Castle  of  the  Tor,  cresting  the  dark  and 
lofty  eminence,  and  bespeaking  the  iron  power  and  reckless  disposition 
of  its  master ;  and  the  glorious  Abbey  of  Glastonbury,  fairest  image  of 
mild  ecclesiastical  grandeur,  with  its  rich  and  lovely  domains,  soon  to  be 
laid  waste  by  the  arm  of  the  spoiler.  Here  is  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  con- 
trasted picture,  of  which  the  author  has  generally  made  full  use ;  though 
he  is  evidently  more  at  home  in  the  valley  than  on  the  mountain.  His 
scenes  in  the  castle  are  well  conceived,  and  adorned  with  the  results  of 
much  antiquarian  study  ;  but  there  is  an  effort  apparent  in  the  execu- 
tion; while  the  author  luxuriates,  with  evident  delight,  among  the 
gentle  pastures  of  the  abbey  ;  breathes  a  tender  atmosphere  of  sentiment 
over  its  venerable  towers ;  and  makes  us  listen,  subdued  with  him,  to 
the  divine  harmonies  which  echo  through  its  aisles. 

To  detail  the  plot  of  a  novel,  which  will  shortly  be  in  every  body's 
hands,  is  one  of  the  worst  abuses  of  the  critical  function  ;  for  the  abs- 
tract itself  is  necessarily  dry,  and  yet  it  spoils  the  original  for  the 
reader.  We  shall,  therefore,  avoid  the  dull  anticipation  of  a  pleasing 
reality,  and  devote  the  little  room  we  have  to  spare  to  a  few  remarks 
on  the  chief  characters  by  whom  the  action  of  the  work  is  sustained,  and 
the  leading  peculiarities  of  thought  and  feeling  which  it  developes. 

The  first  personage  introduced  to  our  notice  is  Sir  Giles  Hunger- 
ford,  Governor  of  one  of  the  gates  of  Calais — a  spirited  sketch  of  a 
stout-hearted  and  most  obstinate  knight— who  is  mortally  wounded  in 
the  cheek  by  an  arrow  while  leading  a  band  of  marauders  into  the  French 
frontier  to  avenge  the  fate  of  a  number  of  their  associates  who  had  been 
surrounded  and  cut  to  pieces.  There  is  a  painful  vividness  in  the  de- 
scription of  the  alternate  butcheries,  which  we  attribute  to  a  shrinking 
dislike  of  warfare,  inducing  the  author  to  slight  its  ''  pride,  pomp,  and 
circumstance,"  and  to  dwell  on  its  physical  and  unalleviated  horrors. 
Hence  the  scene  changes  to  Somersetshire,  where  Dudley,  the  nephew 
of  Sir  Giles,  seeks  the  Tor  House,  his  uncle's  mansion,  to  fulfil  the 
dying  wishes  of  his  late  protector.  Here,  after  a  romantic  journey, 
and  some  marvellous  adventures  among  the  Mendip  Hills,  we  become 
guests  at  the  alehouse  of  Sib  Fawcett,  '*  The  Tables,"  in  the  good  city  of 
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Wells  ;  find  ourselves  seated  among  the  jovial  groups  ;  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  capital  friar ;  and  quaff  ale  of  centuries  ago  with  a  true  re- 
lish*    Soon  the  great  scene  opens ;  and  we  visit,  hy  turns,  the  King  of 
the  Hills,  Sir  Lionel  Fitzmaurice,  and  the  hlameless  Abhot,  called  *'  'flie 
King  of  the  Valley."    Sir  Lionel  is  a  kind  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  of 
even  darker  dye  ;  a  crafty  and  terrible  soldier,  who  has  usurped  the  in^ 
beritance  of  Sir  Giles  Hungerford's  son,  and  attempted  to  confirm  his 
title  by  scaring  the  sensitive  youth  into  madness — an  adept  in  craft  and 
half  a  magician — scoffing  at  all  that  is  holy,  and  suspected  of  an  alliance 
with  the  powers  of  darkness.     Opposed  to  him,  in  strong  relief,  is  his 
victim ;  a  youth  of  the  finest  sensibilities  and  tastes,  who  shims  military 
prowess,  and,  being  violently  kept  from  human  society,  wastes  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart  on  inanimate  nature ;  and  who,  in  the  issue,  is  ready 
to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  Protestant  faith,  which  he  has  eagerly  em- 
braced.    Each  of  these  persons  is  picturesque  of  his  kind,  but  neither 
is  sufficiently  real.     Sir  Lionel  is  too  melodramatic,  from  his  first  in- 
troduction on  his  terrace  directing  the  lightning  with  his  rod,  through 
all  his  shocking  exploits,  to  excite  much  emotion.     Cecil  Hungerford, 
again,  is  too  effeminate  and  too  conscious ;  his  own  theories  of  huma- 
nity, mingled  with  self-congratulation   that  he  is  ''  crazy  Cecil/'  are 
fantastical,  though  eloquent ;  and  his  expression  of  joy  on  hearing  of 
his  father's  death,  because  he  has  a  general  notion  that  the  dead  are 
happiest,  is  not  in  keeping  or  in  nature.     The  machinery,  too,  by  which 
his  inhuman  guardian  seeks  to  destroy  his  wits,  scaring  him  with  phan- 
toms, and  subjecting  him  to  gratuitous  cruelties,  is  altogether  revolting. 
One's  mind  turns  from  such  a  spectacle  of  oppression  exercised  on 
weakness,  and  seeks  relief  from  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances  in  their 
want  of  truth.     Far  more  pathetic  is  the  character  of  Lady  Fitzmaurice, 
a  notable  housewife,  taking  pleasure  in  the  minutest  economies  of  her 
household,  but  devotedly  attached  to  her  estranged  and  insulting  hus- 
band— waiting  on  him  with  love,  which  nothing  can  weary,  in  the  fond 
hope  of  saving  him  from  destruction  ;  and,  at  last,  sacrificing  reputation, 
and  even  conscience,  to  avert  his  fate. 

The  guitar  scene,  in  which  this  amiable  creature  acts  the  principal 
part,  strikes  us  as  being  as  fine  as  any  thing  we  recollect  in  prose  fiction*. 
Shakspeare himself  might  have  read  it  with  emotion  :  there  is  a  combina- 
tion in  it  of  simplicity,  pathos,  and  even  of  something  ludicrous  (for  these, 
qualities  do  not  unfrequently  lend  strength  to  each  other,  even  in  real 
life,)  which  altogether  are  irresistible,  and  which  sink  deep  into  the 
heart,  there  to*  remain  like  an  undying  portion  of  its  very  experience. 
Sir  Lionel's  daughter  Beatrice  is  a  grand  and  commanding  beauty,  some- 
what repulsive  at  first,  but  softening  as  the  tale  proceeds ;  and  drawn 
throughout  with  great  vigour.  There  is  also  a  fine  graphic  picture  of  a 
family  governed  after  the  old-fashioned  model  of  regularity  and  severity 
— made  out  with  almost  the  apparent  truth  of  Crabbe*s  poetry.  But  the 
most  pleasing  scenes,  afler  all,  are  those  in  the  domains  of  the  Abbey,  in 
which  the  feelings  of  antiquity,  and  of  the  bounteous  exuberance  of  na- 
ture, are  so  felicitously  blended. 

Although  the  author  of  this  novel  possesses  considerable  dramatic 
power,  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  this  work  the  peculiar  tastes  and  senti- 
ments which  he  cherishes.  It  is  obvious  that  he  has  little  admiration 
for  that  which  is  usually  considered  as  heroic  ;  and  an  almost  Quaker- 
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like  love  of  the  peaceful  and  lowly  virtues.  Hence,  be  seldom  sustains 
a  martial  tone  for  any  duration ;  and  hardly  invests  his  soldiers  with 
the  noble  qualities  which  an  habitual  disregard  of  danger  and  pain  is 
calculated  to  engender.  Nor  does  he  excel  in  depicting  any  species  of 
excellence  which  may  be  termed  manly ;  but  delights  to  dwell  on 
meekness^  patience,  and  long-suffering ;  to  show  the  placid  triumphs 
of  resignation  and  constancy  ;  and  to  make  us  feel  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
all  the  mighty  strength  of  weakness.  His  chief  fault  (a  glorious  fault)  is, 
to  hold  women  not  only  in  highest,  but  almost  in  exclusive  honour. 
His  regular  heroes  are  only  (to  use  a  term  of  Mr.  Wyndham's)  '*  pretty 
rascali :"  witness  his  Jocelyn,  in  Brambletye  House,  polluted  with  de- 
bauchery without  the  slightest  reason ;  and  his  Dudley,  in  the  work 
before  us,  a  mere  brave  coxcomb,  who  actually  conveys  an  infamous 
proposal  from  the  King  to  the  woman  whom  he  loves.  In  these  parti- 
cularsy  however,  our  novelist  is  kept  in  countenance  by  Fielding.  In 
^Cecil,  the  author  has  attempted  to  draw  a  perfectly  amiable  youth ;  but 
there  is  something  too  feminine  in  the  delineation.  This  reverence  for 
female  excellence  gives,  on  the  other  hand,  a  peculiar  charm  to  all  his 
women,  who  are  as  delicate,  fervid,  and  true-hearted,  as  his  lighter 
male  characters  are  frivolous  and  worthless. 

We  ought  not  to  omit  to  mention  that  prince  of  heartless  rattlers.  Sir 
John  Dudley^  whose  love  of  court  promotion  and  foreign  dainties  is  exr 
ceeded  by  nothing  but  his  passionate  admiration  of  the  excellencies  of 
his  own  indivisible  self,  whom  he  affectionately  calls  "  his  friend  Jack 
Dudley.'*  This  worthy  becomes  afterwards  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, father-in-law  to  the  unfortunate  girl.  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  his 
mancBuvring  in  that  fatal  plot,  which  first  crowned  and  then  beheaded 
its  innocent  victim,  is  only  the  final  developement  of  the  sordid  and 
meanly  ambidous  character,  of  which  the  early  manifestation  is  so  cle- 
verly unfolded  by  the  present  writer. 

The  picturesque  power  displayed  in  this  novel,  is  almost  always  of 
a  high  order ;  and  the  style  is  generally  idiomatic  and  elegant.  Some 
of  tlie  passages  put  into  the  mouth  of  Cecil  Hungerford,  and  the  account 
of  his  progress  when  incited  by  religion  and  love,  border  on  poetry, 
without  any  intermixture  of  bombast ;  and  (not  to  mention  the  great 
amusement  to  be  derived  from  the  scenes  and  characters)  the  whole 
moral  spirit  of  the  work  bespeaks  a  sympathy  with  all  that  is  honourable 
and  of  good  report,  and  with  all  generous  aspirations  for  the  advance- 
ment and  happiness  of  mankind. 


CHEAP    CKLEBRITY  :      BIOGRAPHICAL   MBMOIR   OF    THE    LATE 

ACKERSTONE    BOWERSCOURT    FIP. 

Thbrb  is  not  a  remote  village  in  the  empire  which  has  not,  time 
immemorial,  possessed  an  eighth  wonder  of  the  world,  either  in  its 
curate  or  its  apothecary.  This  fact  is  amply  attested  by  any  one  of 
what  may  now  be  termed  the  old-fashioned  Magazines.  Together 
with  the  charade,  the  tale  interminably  "continued,"  the  song  "set 
by  an  eminent  hand,''  the  never-failing  view  of  a  country  church,  so 
scratchy  and  wiry  that  it  sets  one's  teeth  on  edge  to  look  at  it ;  its 
arithmetical  puzzles,  queries  from  ignorant  correspondents,  and  new 
patterns  for  ruffles  ;  each  succeeding  month  inflicted  a  contribution,  by 
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gome    Constant   Reader,  or  Sincere    Admirer,  of  *'  a   Biographical 

Sketch  of  the  late  Rev. ,"or  ••  A  Life  of  the  late  ingenious  Mr.         " 

(a  favourite  epithet  in  those  days,)  persons  whose  very  existence  was 
till  then  a  profound  secret  to  all  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  world 
not  immediately  within  hearing  of  those  celebrated  persons'  parish 
bells.     For  a  long  series  of  years,  so  regular  was  the  appearance  of  a 
monthly  record  of  the  extinction  of  some  village  prodigy,  that  at 
length  it  amounted  to  an  absolute  certainty  ;  and,  together  with  a  solo 
on  the  oboe  by  Mr.  Parke  in  every  new  overture,  and  an  event  of  too 
solemn  a  nature  to  -be  more  than  alluded  to  in  these  pages,  formed  a 
triad  of  the  only  circumstances  of  which  it  could  be  positively  pre- 
dicated— *^  That  must  occur.''    Then  was  celebrity  acquired  upon  very 
moderate  terms ;  and  a  month's  immortality  in  the  columns  of  any  one 
of  the  periodicals  might  be  had  for  asking.     Great  geniuses  were  so 
abundant  that  they  regularly  died  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a  year  for  each 
of  the  magannes ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  to  the  glory  of  that  time,  that 
each  of  these  geniuses  respectively  was  the  greatest  genius  in  Europe. 
The  curate  was  the  biographer  of  the  apothecary,  or  the  apothecary  of 
the  curate ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  most  eminrat  man 
of  his  village  should  be  considered,  by  the  little  world  around  him,  as 
the  most  eminent  man  in  the  universe ;  nor  that  they,  in  the  simplicit  j 
of  their  hearts,  should  deem  the  history  of  his  life  and  achievements 
worthy  of  being  handed  down  to  posterity*     Let  us  substitute  a  city 
or  a  kingdom  for  the  village,  and  transform  our  curate  into  a  poet,  a 
painter,  or  a  general,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  same  error,  upon  a 
larger  scale,  is  committed  every  day.     But  when  we  consider  the  pre- 
sent improved  state  of  our  periodical  literature,  and  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands made  by  the  public  upon  their  purveyors  of  intellectual  recre- 
ation, it  cannot  but  be  a  motive  of  astonishment  to  us  to  remember 
that,  for  nearly  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  that  most  en- 
lightened of  all  possible  centuries,   there  existed  in  the  metropolis 
itself  a  numerous  class  of  readers,  who  were  content  with  such  mate- 
rials as  those  provided  for  them,  and  desired  nothing  better  or  more 
interesting  than  a  memoir  of  some  supereminently  unknown<^even  for 
their  '^  leading  article  !" 

But  however  beneficial,  in  all  essential  respects,  msly  be  the  vast 
improvement,  which  has  been  so  rapidly  accomplished,  in  both  the 
matter  and  manner  of  the  periodicals,  it  has,  nevertheless,  like  most 
improvements,  inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
considerable  men :  the  '*  ingenious  writers,"  "  intelligent  correspond- 
ents/' and  "  amusing  querists,"  who  figured  with  great  ecldt  in  the 
magazines  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  These  it  has  degraded  from 
their  "  high  estate.'*  It  has  dimmed  the  brightness  of  those  stars,  which 
were  wont  to  enlighten  the  hemisphere  of  the  "  Polite  Miscdlany," 
and  the  "  Town  and  Country.'*  The  mental  appetite  of  readers  has 
been  so  strongly  excited  by  high  relishes,  that  it  has  lost  its  taste  for 
such  plain  homely  food  as  '*  Description  of  the  Parish  Church  of 
Little  Winklebury  in  Somersetshire."     Even  so  piquant  a  treat  as . 

*'  My  first  is  a  fruit-tree,  my  second  a  bird*; 
Pray  put  these  together,  and  tell  me  my  third ;" — 

even  that  might  fail  to  stimulate  the  sense  of  a  fastidious  epicure  of 
18^6  ;  and,  indeed,  it  may  admit  of  doubt  whether  he  would  be  inte- 
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rested  in  the  information  that  '*  The  answer  to  the  charade  in  our  last 
IS  Frying-pan;"  or  would  take  the  slightest  pains  to  inform  that  able 
correspondent  "  Inquirer,"  whether  Shooter's  Hill  ought  to  be  written 
with  a  double  o  or  with  tr  /  he  having  ascertained,  that  about  forty 
years  ago  a  robber  of  the  name  ofShuter  was  taken  on  the  very  spot  1 ! 
Ah  !  those  were  the  days  for  the  easy  acquirement  of  literary  fame  I 
Every  one  must  remember  Dick  Dunderpate,  who  used  to  swagger 
about  town  (ay,  and  was  pointed  at  too,)  as  the  celebrated  note  of 
interrogation,  the  ?  of  the  "  Town  and  Country/'    Dick,  by  dint  of 
sheer  ignorance,  was  a  fortune  to  that  interesting  work ;  for  he  half 
filled  its  pages  with  his  supplications  for  information.     As  he  knew 
nothing,  and  was  anxious  to  learn,  his  queries  one  month,  and  the 
showers  of  answers  to  them  the  next,  were  of  themselves  nearly  suffi- 
cient to  fill  a  number.     But  Dick's  "  Cheval  de  bataillct"  the  query  by 
which  his  reputation  was  fully  established,  and  upon  which  it  ever 
after  rested,   was  the  foUowiog :— "  To  the  Editor,  &c.     Sir,— As  the 
natives  of  Holland  are  called  Dutchmen^  I  shall  be  obliged  to  any  of 
your  numerous  and  ingenious  readers  to  inform  me  whether,  through 
the  medium  of  your  AtgAIy-interesting,  fifrr^^ly-instructive,  UTuiely-circu- 
lated,  and  /oir^'-estabHshed  Magazine,  it  would  be  proper  to  call  the 
natives  of  New  Holland  New  Dutchmen^  and  remain,  Sir,  your  admir- 
ing correspondent,  ?" 

No.sooner  was  this  erudite  question  proposed,  than  les  savans  of  the 
*'  Town  and  Country"  went  to  work ;  and  the  result  of  their  cogitations 
was  a  string  of  fifcy-seven  answers  in  the  succeeding  number :  one  of 
the  bunch  (of  which,  as  of  the  above,  the  style  is  preserved)  will  serve 
as  a  specimen : — '*  To  the  Editor.  Sir, — In  answer  to  the  ingenious 
question  of  your  valuable  correspondent,  ?,  I  beg  to  inform  him  I  cannot 
say :  but  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in  New  South  JFales,  would  it  be 
most  correct  to  term  the  natives  New  South  JFeUhmen,  or  New  South 
Whaiersl  If  the  latter,  I  should  think  they  ought  to  be  called  New 
Hollanders,  under  correction,  and  I  remain  A  Constant  Rbader." 

Another  of  the  worthies  of  that  time  was  Tom  Pippin,  who  modestly 
intrenched  himself  behind  the    signature    of   Philo-Botanico-Horti^ 
Curiosiensis.     His  path  to  fame  led  through  all  the  market  and  flower- 
gardens  within  ten  miles  of  London ;  and  his  literary  effusions  were 
confined  to  descriptions  of  the  monstrosities  of  the  vegetable  world. 
Peaches  as  large  as  pumpkins  ;    a  cabbage  overshadowing  a  circum- 
ference of  twenty-two  feet  three  inches  and  a  quarter ;  a  green  goose- 
berry, alike  regardless  of  the  laws  of  subordinjition  and  the  rules  of 
decorum,  emulating  a  cat's-head  apple  in  bulk,  and  (like  a  common- 
councilman  at  a  turtle-feast)  mercilessly  experimenting  on  the  elastic 
power  of  its  own  skin  ;  and  apple- trees  detected  in  the  fact  of  prema- 
turely popping  on  their  white  wigs  of  blossom,  were  sure  of  an  immor- 
tal record  from  his  eloquent  pen.     But,  compared  with  the  contribu- 
tions offered  to  him  as  tribute  to  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  exalted  superiority  in  his  peculiar  walk,  the  result  of 
his  own  actual  researches  was  trifling.     For  every  gigantic  plum  or 
pigmy  pumpkin  really  seen  by  himself,  he  was  "  favoured"  with  accu- 
rate descriptions  of  fifly  other  wonders  and  curiosities  in  the  same  way, 
discovered  by  his  **  sincere  admirers"  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom ;  so  that  his  monthly  additions  to  this  valuable  department  of 
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literature  were,  for  many  years,  uninterrupted  and  uiifailing.  Yet, 
although  upon  the  strength  of  this,  his  literary  fame,  Tom  Pippin  was 
considered  '^  a  very  pretty  fellow  in  his  day,"  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther he  would  be  equally  admired  now ;  the  more  so  since  the  subjects 
upon  which  his  talent  and  genius  were  especially  occupied,  are  relin^ 
quished  by  the  higher  periodicals  in  favour  of  the  Morning  Papers,  which 
derive  considerable  benefit  from  them  during  the  recess  of  Parliament, 
when  they  serve  to  fill  up  their  chinks  and  corners. 

A  third.  Jack  Jumble,  was  a  truly  original  genius.    He  opened  a  new 
road  to  literary  renown,  and  his  noble  daring  was  rewarded  by  the 
enrolment  of  his  name  in  the  same  list  with  those  of  his  great  contem* 
poraries.     He  was  a  perfect  lion  for  the  time.     He  it  was  who  6rst 
discovered  the  existence  of  a  modem  Methuselah  in  the  persons  of 
eighteen  men,  all  residing  in  the  same  town,  whose  united  ages,  incre- 
dible as  it  might  appear,  amounted  to  1072  years !     Old  Parr,  who 
lived  a  good  hundred  and  sixty  years  to  his  own  individual  share,  and 
who,  till  the  period  of  this  important  discovery,  had  drawn  large  drafts 
upon  men's  wonder,  was  now  thrown   completely  into  shade.     His 
hundred  and  sixty  years  were  considered  as  the  mere  infancy  of  life, 
and  nothing  was  talked  of  but  the  eighteen  men  of  one  thousand  and 
seventy-two  years  of  age !     This  sublime  discovery  produced  amongst 
the   magazine-readers  a  positive  sensation.    Jumble's  popularity  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent,  that  not  only  was  his  presence  at  all  the 
literary  conversaziones  indispensable,  but  he  was  engaged  by  two  of 
the  leading  periodicals  to  prosecute  his  researches  after  similar  extra- 
ordinary fact«.     Japk  was  indefatigable  in  his  laborious  task ;  but  *'  the 
labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain  ;''  and  he  has  been  known  to  furnish, 
in  a  single  month,  well- authenticated  accounts  of  as  many  as  seven  of 
these  Joint-stock  Longevity  Companies*     But  what  in  the  world  is  per- 
manent !    This  department  of  literature  also  is  now  confided  to  the  fos- 
tering care  of  the  Daily  Papers :  yet  let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who,  disdaining  the  restriction  of  six-score  and  ten,  are  determined  to 
tell  their  ages  by  centuries  instead  of  years,  that  it  is  to  the  genius  of 
Jack  Jumble  they  are  indebted  for  the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable 
an  end.     Common  as  is  now  the  practice,  he  it  was  who  first  promul- 
gated the  secret,  that  by  the  simple  exercise  of  the  social  faculty*  by 
making  common  stock  of  their  years,  a  friendly  party  might  set  time  at 
defiance,  and  boast  an  age  sinking  the  giants  of  old  into  insignificance. 
But  the  most  remarkable  person  of  that  time  was  the  subject  of 
the  following   memoir.      It  was  originally  intended   for  publication 
in  that  popular  miscellany,  "The  Muses'  Bower  ;"  but  its  appearance 
therein  was  prevented  by  a  calamitous  event :  nothing  less  than  the 
sudden  discontinuance  of  the  popular  miscellany  itself.     The  fortunate 
circumstance  of  *'  the  original  MS.  having  recently  been  discovered*' 
would  of  itself  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  committing  it  to  the  press  ; 
but  it  may  claim  such  honour  on  more  legitimate  grounds :  it  affords  a 
fair  specimen  at  once  of  the  sort  of  persons  then  destined  to  immor- 
tality ;  of  the  right  and  title  to  obtain  it  then  considered  to  be  good 
and  sufficient ;  and  of  the  biographical  aid  by  which  the  important  ob- 
ject was  to  be  accomplished.     Just  premising  that  the  most  prominent 
merit  of  the  biographer  is  an  extraordinary  clearness  of  style,  resulting, 
from,  what  Mrs.  Malaprop  would  call,  a  **  nice  derangement"  of  mem- 
bers ;  we  proceed  to 
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A  Biographical  Memoir  of  Ackerstone  Bowbescoubt  Fip  ; 
commonly  called  Phenomenon  Fip. 

We  this  month  present  our  readers  with  a  beautiful  copper-plate 
portrait  of  the  late  lamented  A.  B.  Fip,  Esq.  carefully  engraved  by 
that  justly-famous  artist  Mr.  Scrape,  who  did  the  so  much  admired 
bead,  without  any  hair,  of  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  on  the  same  leaf 
with  an  accurate  representation  of  the  yew-tree,  ingeniously  clipped 
into  the  shape  of  a  judge's  wig,  as  seen  in  Nettles  worth  church-yard, 
which  ornamented  our  last  number,  together  with  an  account  thereof, 
afVer  an  original  drawing  in  the  possession  of  his  family,  done  by  an 
eminent  limner. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  which  is  written  by  one  who 
lived  on  terms  of  the  strictest  friendship  with  him,  and  can  bear  testi- 
mony to  his  extraordinary  worth  and  genius,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  in  the  same  village,  whose  departure  to  a  better  place  he  de- 
plores, was  the  second  son  of  the  late  Rev.  Coram  Fip,  and  one  of 
seventeen '  children,  many  years  curate  of  the  parish  of  Little  Ped« 
dlington,  in  the  county  of  Northampton,  and  Judith,  daughter  of  Robert 
Pugden,  his  wife,  formerly  an  eminent  attorney  of  that  place.  Roger, 
the  eldest  son — [Here  we  have  five  pages  of  information  concerning 
the  other  sixteen  children,  their  wives  and  offspring ;  circumstantially 
detailing  where  the  dead  of  the  number  are  buried,  and  how  and 
where  the  survivora  are  settled.] 

Shortly  after  the  death  of  his  mother  [an  affecting  narration  of  the 
manner  of  her  death  by  a  scarlet-fever,  with  the  customary  tribute  to 
her  exemplary  patience,  and  the  usual  '^  universally  regretted,"  &c. 
form  a  portion  of  the  suppressed  matter]  he  was  sent  to  the  free  gram- 
mar-school at  ,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  learned  Morgan 
Sandyforth,  D.D.  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old ;  and  there  it  was 
the  present  writer  formed  the  imperishable,  friendship  which  only  ter- 
minated with  his  life ;  little  imagining,  such  is  the  course  of  sublu- 
nary things  1  his  .hand  was  destined  to  trace  these  lines  whilst  he  was 
peacefully  sleeping  in  the  grave. 

When  little  more  than  sixteen,  he  was  recalled  to  the  paternal  roof 
by  his  father ;  and  shortly  after,  being  thrown  from  his  horse,  which 
was  blind,  a  circumstance  deeply  deplored  by  his  parishioners,  who 
shed  torrents  of  unfeigned  tears,  his  death  was  the  consequence. 
This  event  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  mind  of  young  Acker- 
stone  ;  and  no  sooner  were  his  mortal  remains  deposited  in  the  earth, 
than  he  determined  to  travel ;  and  an  opportunity  occurred  every  way 

to  his  wishes,  from  the  fortunate  residence  of  Lord  S ,  whose 

eldest  son  was  preparing  to  make  the  grand  tour,  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  village.^  An  application  was  made  to  his  Lordship  to  serve  as 
private  tutor ;  and  his  slender  wardrobe,  being  then  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  and  swcUing  high  with  hope,  carefully  packed  in  a  port- 
manteau, was  ready  for  departure  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  a  more 
fortunate  rival  being  selected,  with  that  practical  philosophy  which 
distinguished  him  through  life,  he  gazed  on  the  departing  vehicle  with 
ibur  horses,  and  the  young  lordling  and  his  companion  inside,  while 
the  animals  were  smarting  under  the  impelling  lashes  of  the  postillions, 
without  shedding  a  tear,  or  uttering  one  word  of  complaint.  ^ 

Disappointed  in  this  hope,  the  youthful  Fip  being  left  to  the  gm'd- 
ance  of  his  own  will,  by  the  death  of  his  father,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year, 
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at  that  tender  age  when  the  passions  run  riot  unless  controlled  by  a 
parent's  authority/  and  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  place  like 
Little  Peddlington,  where  a  company  of  first-rate  comedians  were  at 
that  time  performing,  it  being  the  annual  fair,  he  burned  with .  desire 
to  witness  the  performance  of  Shakspeare*s  immortal  play  of  Othello 
for  the  first  time.  In  this  he  was  gratified  ;  and  the  never-to-be-for- 
gotten Mac  Fergus  acted  the  part  of  Othello,  surnamed  the  Flying 
Highlander,  being  born  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  in  consequence 
of  his  astonishing  feats  on  the  slack-rope.  The  writer  of  this  was  his 
companion  on  that  occasion ;  and  never  shall  he  forget  that  impression 
made  on  his  mind,  when  the  cruel  Moor  seizing  a  bolster,  filled  with 
jealousy  and  rage,  put  his  wife  to  a  cruel  death,  which  time  could 
never  eradicate.  He  heard  him  speak  of  this  first  performance  he  ever 
witnessed,  forty  years  afterwards,  with  rapture,  in  the  course  of  which 
was  introduced  a  troop  of  horse.  His  taste  for  the  drama  thus  formed, 
he  became  its  constant  patron,  and  regularly  attended  the  annual  ex- 
hibitions of  the  great  Saunders,  the  successor  of  Mac  Fergus,  whose 
neck,  falling  from  the  slack  rope,  was  dislocated,  in  the  midst  of  the 
deafening  acclamations  of  an  admiring  multitude,  of  which  he  died! 
Yet,  such  is  the  force  of  early  recollections,  he  was  always  the  god  of 
his  idolatry  as  a  tragic  actor ;  although  the  celebrated  Richardson,  the 
proprietor  of  the  learned  pig,  whose  excellence  in  the  part  of  Othello 
was  unquestionable,  often  had  the  honour  of  acting  in  his  presence. 
But  to  return.  His  all-powerful  mind  was  not  to  be  diverted  by  fri« 
Tolous  pursuits  from  more  important  duties. 

£Here  follows  an  account  of  his  becoming  usher,  and,  subsequently, 
master  of  the  village  school  of  Little  Peddlington.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  and  wortliy  of  record,  that  in  the 
very  same  year,  at  the  age  of  thirty- three,  the  great  William  Pit!  being 
really  no  more  than  twenty-one  at  his  elevation  to  the  post  of  prime  mi- 
nister, he  was  also  appoint^  to  the  dignified  situation  of  head-master  of 
the  school  of  Little  Peddlington,  the  sole  object  of  his  ambition.  Here, 
although  party  politics  ran-  high  at  that  time,  in  a  gentle  stream  of 
lettered  ease,  he  forbore  to  express  his  opinions;  leaving  it  to  fanatics 
and  demagogues  to  disturb  society  with  their  interested  and  dangerous 
disputes,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  in  a  nobler  sense. 

His  first  remarkable  work,  being  now  resolved  to  devote  the  hours  of 
relaxation,  after  the  arduous  care  of  the  daily  seminary,  to  literature, 
antiquities,  the  fine  arts,  &c.,  was  an  essay  c^led,  by  way  of  dialogue, 
**  Virtue  versus  Vice,"  most  ingeniously,  in  the  shape  of  two  sisters, 
making  them  argue  pro  and  con,  the  one  as  lovely  as  the  other  was 
deformed,  till  Vice  retires  in  confusion,  having  no  more  to  say,  with 
that  originality  of  conception  which  has  seldom  been  equalled,  never 
surpassed. 

Shortly  after,  the  parish  stocks  being  out  of  repair,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  offenders,  and  the  cage  also,  and  many  petty  offences  being 
hourly  committed  by  them,  and  the  parish  refusing  funds  to  aid  them ; 
with  his  accustomed  zeal,  he  determined  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
world  at  large  to  the  subject,  as  a  protection  of  the  inhabitants  of  Little 
Peddlington,  against  such  notorious  offenders  as  they  were.  He  there- 
fore drew  up  an  able  petition  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  clearly 
demonstrating  that  they  were  both  greatly  in  need  of  repair,  and  pray- 
ng  that  they  would  order  the  cage  and  the  stocks  to  be  kept  in  pro- 
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per  order,  for  their  correction  in  the  outset  of  dieir  career  of  crime, 
which  might  save  many  of  them  from  an  untimely  end.  The  parish- 
officers,  alarmed  at  this  hold  measure,  instantly  did  repair  both  the  cage 
and  the  stocks,  sind  put  them  in  proper  order,  to  prevent  exposure,  and 
those  edifices  will  stand  as  immortal  evidences  of  his  public  spirit  to 
the  latest  posterity. 

Next  followed,  in  rapid  succession,  his  Account  of  our  parish -church, 
which  he  sent  to  London,  which  will  be  found  in  the  thirty-ninth  volume 
of  this  invaluable  miscellany,  and  a  drawing  of  the  same,  taken  from 
the  late  Mr.  Edwards's  tomb-stone,  which  he  made  with  his  own  hand. 
An  account  of  the  tremendous  hailstorm  in  the  same  work,  on  the  19th 
January,  1799,  which  broke  nineteen  panes  of  glass  in  his  school- room. 
Description  of  the  curiously  carved  pump-handle,  and  other  antiquities 
of  Little  Peddlington,  with  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  its  name.  (Ditto) 
&C.  &c.  &c.  &c.  works  of  equal  value  and  importance,  showing  the 
variety  and  extent  of  his  learning  and  genius.  But  an  event  was  soon  to 
occur — [Three  pages  in  the  usual  strain  about  *'  acute  suffering,"  "  ex- 
emplary patience,"  &c.] — At  exactly  seven  minutes  past  seven,  on  the 
seventh  of  December,  he  expired  without  a  groan,  a  coincidence  which 
cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  as  exempli- 
fying the  inscrutable  ways,  &c. 

iJke  the  daring  eagle  which  soars  beyond  the  reach  of  commoQ  men« 
thus  did  Ftp  expand  his  wings  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  science  ; 
and  as  was  his  excellence,  so  was  his  modesty,  **  a  flambeau  to  his 
merit."  To  sum  up  all :  like  the  Admirable  Crichton,  whether  we 
consider  the  variety  or  the  extent  of  his  acquirements,  he  was  not  only 
the  admiration  and  the  ornament  of  Little  Peddlington,  his  native  place, 
which  witnessed  the  whole  of  his  glorious  career,  where  he  also  fondly 
died  in  the  arms  of  him  who  now  traces  these  lines,  and  whose  ho- 
noured remains  are  deposited  near  the  great  cypress  at  the  north-east 
comer  of  the  church-yard:  but  like  him,  too,  he  must  ever  be  the 
glory  of  his  country,  the  wonder  of  posterity,  and  an  unceasing  theme 
of  admiration  to  the  readers  of  this  miscellany  to  which  he  was  so  valu- 
able a  contributor,  and  which  continues  to  be  .published  monthly  at 
the  Newton's  head,  No.  77,  Fetter-lane,  price  as  usual  one-and-six- 
pence!  P.* 

TIMERS   SONO. 

O'er  the  level  plain  where  mountains  greet  me  as  I  go, 
0*er  the  desert  waste  where  fountains  at  my  bidding  flow. 
On  the  boundless  beam  by  day,  on  the  cloud  by  night, 
1  am  rushing  hence  away  1     Who  will  chain  my  flight? 

War  his  weary  watch  was  keeping ;-— I  have  crushM  his  spear : 
Grief  within  her  bower  was  weeping;-— I  have  dried  her  tear: 
Pleasure  caught  a  minute's  hold; — then  I  hurried  by. 
Leaving  all  her  banquet  cold,  and  her  goblet  dry. 

Power  had  won  a  throne  of  glory ; — where  is  now  his  fame  ? 
Genius  said, — "  1  live  in  story ;" — who  hath  heard  his  name  ? 
Love,  beneath  a  myrtle  bough,  whisper'd^ — "  Why  so  fast  ?" 
And  the  roses  on  his  brow  withered  as  I  past. 

I  have  heard  the  heifer  lowing  o'er  the  wild  wave's  bed; 
1  have  seen  the  billow  flowing  where  the  cattle  fed ; 
Where  began  my  wanderings  ? — Memory  will  not  say  I 
Where  will  rest  ray  weary  wmgs  ?— Science  turns  away .' 

4> 
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SKETCHES  OF  PARISIAN   SOCIETY,    POLITICS,  &  LITBBATUEE. 

Paris,  October  18,  1826. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  whatever  spirit  is  now  worth  any  thing  in  liteia- 
ture,  is  a  spirit  of  opposition.     M.  de  Chateaubriand  vents  his  contempt  upon 
the  Government  neither  more  nor  less  than  M.  de  la  Vigne  or  M.  Roger 
Collart.    Never^  perhaps,  were  so  acute  and  intelligent  a  people  as  the  French, 
ruled  bv  so  silly  a  Government.    As  a  proof  of  this,  I  shall  not  enter  into  a 
detail  or  circumstances^  which  would  not,  perhaps,  be  easily  understood  by 
foreigners :  I  will  merelj^  give  you  the  folio wingTact.    There  is  a  theatre  on 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris  similar  to  your  Cobourg  Theatre  in  London.    At  this 
theatre  there  was  recently  announced  a  piece  entitled  "  Le  Pauvre  de  l'H6tel 
Dieu."    The  great  hospital  called  I'Hotel  Dieu  being  situated  on  the  Place 
de  Notre  Dame,  where  the  action  of  the  melodrame  was  supposed  to  take 
place,  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  scenes  should  represent  the  church, 
with  its  hne  Gothic  portico  and  two  towers;  but  our  pious  Government  was 
shocked  at  the  idea  of  the  holy  edifice  beingrepre&ented  on  the  stage,  a  place 
excommunicated  by  the  Gallican  church.    The  dramatic  censorship  informed 
the  managers  of  the  Theatre  de  laGaiete  that  they  could  only  be  permitted,  at 
the  very  most,  to  represent  a  side  view  of  Notre  Oame.    The  managers, 
though  not  a  little  astonished  at  this  singular  communication,  nevertheless 
directed  their  scene-painter  to  prepare  a  different  view  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris. 
The  painter,  obedient  to  the  orders  of  the  censor,  produced  a  new  scene, 
exhioiting  only  one  wing  and  one  of  the  towers  of  Notre  Dame.     At  length 
came  the  night  fixed  for  'the  first  performance  of  the  '*  Pauvre  de  I'Hotel 
Dieu.''    But  just  as  the  curtain  was  about  to  rise,  a  gendarme  arrived  at  full 
gallop  with  a  fresh  order  from  the  prefect  of  police,  intimating  that  not  even 
a  side  view  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  must  be  profanely  represented  in  a 
theatre.    The  managers  were  consequently  obliged  to  make  use  of  one  of 
their  old  scenes ;  and  the  performers  of  the  Theatre  de  la  Gaiet^,  not  being 
restrained  by  any  etiquette,  related  the  above  anecdote,  which  in  a  few  da^ 
was  publicly  circulated  through  Paris.    Only  imagine  what  may  be  done  m 
the  provinces  when  such  absurdities  are  committed  in  Paris,  in  the  face  of  six 
free  journals.    But  pray  observe  the  machinery,  if  1  may  so  express  myself, 
in  which  this  singular  order  had  its  origin.    The  censor  and  the  clerks  who 
wrote  it  felt  its  absurdity  as  much  as  the  pablic  did,  and  were  the  first  to 
laugh  at  it  in  private.    But  what  care  they  how  much  the  Bourbon  govern- 
ment is  degraded  by  such  measures?  The  censor  and  the  clerks  are  well  aware 
that  their  advancement  will  be  the  more  rapid,  in  proportion  as  their  orders 
are  extravafl;ant  and  ridiculous.    The  follies  which  now  daily  take  place  in 
France  will  be  noted  down  by  history  as  characteristic  of  the  age ;  but  the  fact 
is,  that  the  greatest  follies  are  committed  by  persons  who  laugh  at  them. 

A  gentleman  whom  i  met  yesterday  evening  at  the  Opera,  and  who  had 
just  arrived  from  Toulouse,  informed  me  that  throughout  all  the  south  of 
France,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  districts  situated  between  Bordeaux,  Toulouse, 
and  Marseilles,  the  cur^  have  usurped  the  duties  of  the  mayors,  the  latter 
being  in  effect  reduced  to  the  rank  of  clerk  to  the  former.  The  mayors,  who 
are  petils  ifourgeois,  extremely  prudent  and  timid,  and  perfectly  ignorant  of 
any  thing  beIona;ing  to  the  Constitutional  system,  take  especial  care  not  to  resist 
their  cur^.  This  state  of  things  has  given  rise  to  a  circumstance  not  less 
curious,  though  of  a  more  melancholy  description^  than  the  scene  of  the 
Theatre  de  la  Gaiet^.  You  must  recollect  in  £ngland  the  af&ir  of  the  cur^ 
Miograt:  I  have  already  alluded  to  it  in  my  former  letters.  No  event  of  the 
kind  ever  excited  so  much  interest  in  France,  and  it  furnished  a  subject  for 
one  of  the  productions  of  Paul  Louis  Courier.  Mingrat,  after  the  murder  of 
his  victim,  fled  to  Piemont;  and  the  King  of  Sardinia,  who,  in  iBl6,  ordered 
Didier  to  be  arrested  in  his  dominions  for  treason,  issued  an  order  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  murderer  Mingrat.  Jn  spite  of  a  great  deal  of  intrieuing 
on  the  part  of  his  bishop,  the  Cour  Royale  ot  Grenoble  condcjmned  Mingrat 
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to  death  in  contumacy.  M.  Genin,  a  merchant,  and  the  brother  of  the 
unfortunate  woman,  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  relates  in  emphatic  language 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  sister.  The  object  of  the  book  was  to  induce  the 
French  ministry  to  require  the  King  of  Sardinia  to  deliver  up  Mingrat :  a 
measure  which  would  be  perfectly  le8:al,  since  he  had  been  condemned  by 
the  Cour  Royale  of  Grenoble.  The  book  has,  however,  not  only  failed  in  its 
object  of  procuring  the  arrest  of  the  murderer,  but  it  has  occasioned  the  im- 
prisonment of  the  brother  of  the  victim.  M.Genin,  who  was  publishing  his 
Dook  near  Valence,  in  Dauphind,  at  the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  leagues 
from  the  place  where  the  crime  was  committed,  has  been  arrested,  together 
with  his  wife.  According  to  the  declaration  of  Madame  Genin,  which  has 
been  fully  confirmed  by  its  insertion  in  the  Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  some 
priests  entered  her  place  of  confinement^  and  threatened  her  in  the  most  hor- 
rible wa^r.  The  si^al  bein^  thus  given,  M.  Gcnin  will  be  persecuted  by  all 
the  inferior  authorities  of  his  department.  He  is  a  merctiant,  and  his  credit 
will  suffer ;  for  many  persons,  finding  he  is  obnoxious  to  the  Government, 
will  decline  having  any  dealings  with  him.  Thus  he  is  probably  a  ruined 
man.  He  has  only  one  way  left  to  save  himself,  which  is  to  come  and  fix  his 
abode  in  Paris.  Here  the  dread  of  six  journals,  the  existence  of  which  con- 
stitutes all  we  possess  of  freedom  of  the  press,  furnishes  M.  de  Villele  with  a 
pretence  for  resisting  the  unjust  measures  to  which  the  devout  party  would 
urge  him, 

A  great  deal  is  said  about  a  plan  for  a  law  against  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
whicn  is  to  be  brought  forward  in  February.  The  session  of  our  chambers 
will  commence  on  the  2dd  of  January  182?.  The  devout  party  has  consent- 
ed to  the  non-restoration  of  the  censorship,  in  return  for  the  prohibition  of 
publishing  new  editions  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  The  number  of  volumes  of 
Voltaire's  and  Rousseau's  Works  which  have  been  printed  since  18]7t  amounts 
to  several  millions.  If  it  were  possible  to  augment  the  popularity  of  these  two 
writers,  the  prohibition  of  republishing  their  works  would  be  likely  to  do  so. 
French  vanity  always  [piques  itself  on  doin^  that  which  is  prohibited ;  and 
besides,  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  obtain  from  a  friend  the  loan  of  the 
Works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau.  These  two  writers  have  acquired  in  France 
a  degree  of  political  importance  which  no  author  ever  obtained  in  England.  It 
is  curious  to  observe  the  striking  differences  between  the  two  most  civHized . 
nations  in  the  world.  I  have  often  thought  that  in  France  we  know  a  great 
deal  more  about  England,  than  the  English  know  of  us.  The  reason  is  plain. 
Yuu  English  are  all  very  much  occupied,  because  you  attend  to  your  own 
business  yourselves,  while  the  peculiarity  of  our  Grovemment  is,  that  it  affords 
its  subjects  an  immense  deal  of  leisure-time.  In  France  the  Government  does 
everv  thing  for  the  people ;  even  settles  their  disputes  in  the  theatres.  The 
celeorated  Paul  Louis  Courier,  who  was  murdered  about  two  years  ago,  re- 
lated an  amusing  anecdote  on  this  subject. 

'  He  was  once  travelling  to  Rouen  by  the  diligence  along  with  five  or  six  young 
men.  The  coachman  began  driving  at  a  furious  rate,  and,  the  roads beine  very 
bad,  the  travellers  momentarily  expected  to  be  overturned.'  "  The  police," 
said  one  of  the  party,  *'  should  prevent  diligence-drivers  from  endangering 
people's  lives  in  tnis  way."  "  But,  gentlemen,"  said  Courier,  "  why  should 
we  sit  quietly  here  and  have  our  necks  broken?  Why  not  stop  the  driver, 
and  compel  nim  to  proceed  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  ?" — '^Oh  that  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  police,''  exclaimed  the  travellers  with  one  voice;  *'  we  do  not 
wish  to  set  into  a  scrape  with  the  directors  of  the  diligence-office.'' — *'  Be- 
sides," added  one  of  the  party,  "  the  danger  is  not,  after  all,  so  great  as  you 
imagine."  A  moment  after,  the  coach  overturned,  and  two  of  the  passengers 
had  their  arms  broken. 

•'This,"  observed  M.  Courier,  ••  is  a  faithful  picture  of  the  French  people. 
They  trust  to  their  police  for  every  thing ;  and  whenever  they  are  requirea  to 
show  the  least  resolution  and  moral  courage,  rather  than  make  an  effort  so 
unnatural  to  them,  they  have  recourse  to  personal  courage,  which  never  fails 
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them."  Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  the  constant  prudence  which  the 
French  observe  in  trivial  matters;  It  is  this  which  precludes  all  chance  of 
our  ever  being  formidable  rivals  to  you  in  the  manufacturing  and  shipping  in- 
terests. Our  business  is  to  gain  battles  by  land,  and  to  write  amusing  books. 
But  in  this  latter  respect  we  have  during  the  last  four  or  five  months 
scarceljr  proved  ourselves  Frenchmen.  I  have  just  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  looking  over  a  catalogue  of  new  publications,  witnout  observing  one  book 
which  1  can  conscientiously  recommend  to  the  lovers  of  French  literature  in 
£ngland.  Our  writers  are  very  well  aware  that  it  is  absurd  to  expect  even 
the  most,  moderate  degree  of  success,  unless  they  can  get  well  puffed  in  the 
journals.  They  have  also  observed  that  our  principal  booksellers  possess  the 
Knack  of  foreseeing  the  influence  which  the  title  of  a  book  will^  have  on  its 
success.  Thus  many  writers,  instead  of  taking  up  a  subject  which  they  are 
competent  to  treat,  adopt  any  one  the  bookseller  suggests  as  most  likely 
to  form  a  saleable  work ;  that  is,  they  speak  when  they  have  nothing  to  say. 
This  accounts  for  the  mass  of  va^e  ideas  and  generalities,  neither  true  nor 
false,  of  which  foreigners  complain  even  in  works  that  are  highly  extolled  by 
our  critics.  "  1  procured,*'  observed  an  intelligent  Englishman,  with  whom  t 
was  lately  conversing,  "  at  considerable  expense,  a  French  book,  which  from 
its  title  promised  to  throw  some  light  on  a  subject  which  interests  me.  I 
was  the  more  anxious  to  read  it,  because  I  bad  seen  it  praised  in  journals  of 
the  most  opposite  characters,  by  the  Constitutionnel  and  iheQuotidienne,  the 
Debats  and  the  Gazette  de  France.  At  length  1  obtained  a  copy  of  the 
book;  but  what  was  my  disappointment  to  find  that,  instead  of  new  facts  and 
positive  information,  it  contained  nothing  but  generalities  and  vague  remarks, 
such  as  I  should  myself  have  made  had  I  sat  down  for  a  couple  of  hours  to 
reflect  on  the  subject  on  which  the  book  pretended  to  treat." 

These  observations  are  perfectly  just.  No  doubt  there  are  in  France  many 
writers  who  are  strangers  to  the  intrigues  and  coteries  of  the  journalists,  and 
who  would  treat  in  an  able  manner  subjects  with  which  they  are  conversant. 
But  these  men,  seeing  that  nothing  succeeds  except  servile  mediocrity,  de- 
cline exercising  their  talents ;  for  without  a  certain  degree  of  quackeiy  it  is 
impossible  to  succeed  now-a-days  in  Paris. 

The  little  interest  excited  by  the  literary  productions  of  the  present  day, 
confirms  the  truth  of  the  remark  which  has  become  a  proverb  among  the 
Italians :-— that ''  in  art,  only  that  which  is  pleasing  and  beautiful  is  good  for 
any  thing." 

The  late  commercial  crisis,  which  has  ruined  so  many  of  your  booksellers, 
has  had  its  effect  in  Paris.  Many  of  our  booksellers  have  been  carrying  on 
business  upon  credit  and  with  very  slender  capitals,  lliey  have  run  iaigely  in 
debt  to  their  stationers  and  printers,  and  consequently  the  latter  have  refused 
to  give  them  credit  any  longer.  For  the  last  few  months,  therefore,  nothing 
has  been  published  but  new  editions  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  and  books  of 
devotion,  which  latter  are  purchased  and  circulated  by  the  Oongr^atioo. 
Within  the  4th  and  the  7tn  of  the  present  month,  the  following  publica- 
tions made  their  appearance:  "Les  merveilles  du  coeur  de  Jesus/'  by  the 
Abbe  Rambert. — "  Les  Pecheurs  pensant  ik  retemit^."-*-"  La  pratique  pour 
adorer  le  Saint  Suaire  envoy^  de  Rome.V— "  Les  prieres  et  oftice  en  1'non- 
neur  de  notre  Dame  de  bon  secours  pour  la  paroisse  d'Heudebonville." — 
*'  Le  Recueil  de  Cantiques  h.  I'usage  des  missions  de  France."—"  Les  Regies 
des  dames  de  la  retraite  de  la  society  de  Marie." — '*  La  seule  chose  n^cessaire. 
Traits  sur  la  necessity  des  Sacremens  de  penitence  et  d'£ucharistie ;  qua- 
tri^me  ^ition."— '*  La  vie  de  Saint  Louis  de  Gonzague  de  la  compagnie  de 
Jesus."—  *'  La  vie  propre  du  pr^tre,  ou  vie  de  foi."— '<  Les  visites  au  Saint 
Sacremeut  etk  la  Sainte  Vier^,"  translated  from  the  Italian. 

What  increased  the  astonishment  ex:cited  by  the  above  ridiculous  list  is, 
that  of  all  countries  in  Europe,  France  is  most  free  with  respect  to  religious 
opinion.  The  Frenchman  is  not  naturally  either  mystical  or  chimerical ;  and 
he  has  always  such  a  dread  of  being  duped,  that  he  takes  care  to  believe  very 
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IttUe.  The  property  of  the  clergy,  as  yoa  are  of  course  aware,  was  sold  about 
the  year  1793»  in  small  portions,  the  largest  of  which  does  not  much  exceed 
the  extent  of  Hanover-square.  The  peasantry,  whv  possess  these  pieces  of 
land,  are  afraid  that  they  will  be  restored  to  their  former  owners.  I'hey  are, 
consequently,  very  hostile  to  the  priests,  and  would  not  believe  them  if  they 
were  to  preach  that  it  is  daylight  at  noon. 

Certainly  no  nation  ever  presented  so  singular  a  moral  spectacle  as  that 
which  France  has  exhibited  for  the  last  twelve  years. '  All  parties  are  endea- 
vourine  to  dupe  the  French  people  for  their  own  advantage  ;  and  the  drollest 
part  ofthe  business  is,  that  they  frankly  avow  their  designs  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  press.  Thb  they  call  regenerating  the  nation  for  the  interest  of 
the  throne  and  the  altar  1  It  you  doubt  the  reality  of  any  thing  so  absurd,  I 
refer  you  to  the  journal  entitled  '*  La  France  Chr^tienne,"  and  M.  d'Oek- 
stein's  monthly  publication,  called  "  Le  Catholique." 

You  have  learned  from  the  newspapers  that  Colonel  Touquet,  who  is  now 
in  business  as  a  bookseller,  has  just  been  condemned  to  nine  months'  impri- 
sonment for  publishing  a  book  entitled  "  L'Evangile,  partie  historique,  sans 
les  miracles."  M.  Touquet  has  appealed  against  the  s^sntence,  and  several 
pamphlets  have  already  appeared  on  the  subject.  M.  Barthe,  a  <listingui$hed 
advocate,  was  M.  Touquet's  counsel.  Thus  France  is  fairly  plunged  into 
theological  discussion,  and  the  civil  authority  opens  the  prbons  to  receive 
Frenchmen  who  dare  to  write  without  expressiiig  their  belief.  After  this, 
who  can  be  astonished  that  nobody  buys  tne  *'  G^nie  du  Christianisme,"  a 
new  edition  of  which  has  just  been  published  ?  About  twenty-four  years 
ago,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  with  his  eloquent  rhetorical  flourishes,  succeeded 
in  giving  an  exaggerated  picture  of  the  mild  spirit  of  that  religion  which 
sentences  a  roan  to  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  merely  passing  over  the 
miracles  in  silence;  for  M. Touquet  does  not  attack  the  miracles,  he  only 
omits  mentioning  them.  Had  such  a  sentence  been  pronounced  by  a  jurjf, 
it  would  have  been  attended  with  no  danger  to  the  Government,  because  it 
would  have  been  regarded  as  the  expression  of  opinion,  fiut  here  the  sen* 
tence  which  awards  nine  months'  imprisonment  for  the  crime  of  passing 
over  in  silence  the  miracles  of  the  New  Testament,  startles  public  opinion. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  produced  the  saturnalia  of  the 
Regency  ;  and  Heaven  knows  what  strange  spectacle  the  volatile  French  na^* 
tion  may  be  destined  to  present  to  Europe  witnin  the  course  of  a  few  years  1 

The  Journal  called  "The  Globe,"  which  is  very  ably  conducted  by  some 
young  men  of  independent  fortune,  and  which  has  no  other  fault  than  a  cer- 
tain tendency  to  German  mysticism  and  Platonism,  has  lately  published  some 
very  good  articles  on  the  present  state  of  religious  feeling  in  France.  Foreign- 
ers, who  believe  that  feeling  to  be  such  as  M.  Benjamin  Constant  has  de- 
scribed it,  and  who  may  be  curious  to  become  acquainted  with  the  true  state 
of  our  opinions,  will  do  well  to  consult  ''The  Globe,"  in  which  these  mat- 
ters are  treated  with  all  the  gravity  which  an  inhabitant  of  the  North  can 
wish  for. 

The  last  volume  of  M.  Victor  Cousin's  edition  of  the  Works  of  Descartes 
has  just  been  announced.  This  edition  consists  of  ten  volunaes,  of  which, 
perhaps,  only  one  will  be  read  with  interest,  viz.  that  containing  the  ''  Dis- 
cours  sur  la  M^thode, — Les  regies  pour  les  directions  de  I'esprit,— and  La 
recherche  de  la  veriti  par  les  Tumieres  naturelles."  The  heaviness  of  the 
rest  of  the  Works  of  Descartes  is,  however,  no  reason  why  that  philosopher 
should  not  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  geniuses  of  modem  times.  M. 
Victor  Cousin,  who  is  a  very  eloquent  writer,  endeavours  to  shake  the  repu- 
tation of  Locke  and  Coodillac,  and  to  revive  in  France  the  reveries  of  Plato. 
I  have,  in  former  letters,  frequently  mentioned  that  our  young  men  of  rank, 
being  deprived  of  occupation  since  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon's  system,  have 
fallen  into  a  state  of  lassitude,  which  inclines  them  to  German  mysticism  aiid 
Platonic  reverie.  This  is  apparently  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  M.  Cousin 
writes. 
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By  some  strange  fataliEy  everything  in  France  proceeds  by  floz  and  reflox. 
The  influence  of  D'A1embert,Diderot»  Voltaire,  and  Baron  d'Holbach,  car- 
ried to  too  great  an  exirefoe  the  fashion  of  the  want  of  religion  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  society.  To  that  has  succeeded  the  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  innate 
ideaSf.and  all  the  absurdities  which  Locke  andCondillac  banished  from  the 
field  of  metaphvsics.  This  invasion  of  German  philosophy  and  mysticism 
will  not  be  of  long  duration.  The  vague  fancies  of  Plato  and  his  German 
followers  require  a  good  stock  of  enthusiasm  and  readiness  of  faith,  qualities 
quite  at  variance  with  the  French  character.  We  shall  soon  return  to  Locke 
and  Condiliac,  and  the  admirable  Logique  of  the  Count  de Tracy,  who  has  ex- 
plained in  the  clearest  manner  the  discoveries  of  the  two  great  men  just  men- 
tioned.    But  to  return  to  literary  matters. 

I  have  occasionally  mentioned  in  my  preceding  letters  M.  Abel  Remuzat, 
who  possesses  such  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  Chinese  language  as 
perhaps  no  European  ever  acquired  "before.  Being  a  liberal  and  disin- 
lerested  man,  M.  Reniuzat,  instead  of  seeking  to  reserve  to  himself  the  dis- 
tinction which  his  extraordinary  attainments  must  confer,  has  applied  himself 
to  the  instruction  of  a  number  of  pupils,  so  that  in  a  few  years  hence  the 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  will  not,  perhaps,  be  more  uncommon 
than  that  of  the  ancient  Greek.  The  stores  of  literature  possessed  by  the 
Chinese  are  immense.  Besides  a  multitude  of  plays  and  romances,  they  have 
numerous  works  on  philosophy,  of  which  every  system,  however  obscure  or 
absurd,  has  found  enthusiastic  partisans  and  adversaries  in  China.  For  ex- 
ample :  it  is  alleged  tha\  the  system  of  Kant  is  developed  in  all  its  details  in 
the  works  of  a  Chinese  philosopher  who  lived  about  two  centuries  ago. 
Another  philosopher,  who  flourisned  about  the  year  1500  of  our  era,  has  very 
clearly  unfolded,  and  supported  by  an  infinite  number  of  liistorical  examples, 
ibe  system  of  utiliiy,  which  forms  the  sole  basts  of  legislation  as  it  is  set  forth 
by  Helvetius  and  Jeremy  Bentham.  Chinese  literature  loses  a  considerable 
share  of  its  interest,  as  it  approaches  the  present  age.  The  minds  of  the 
people  have  been  so  degraded  by  despotism,  that  works  destined  either  for 
entertainment  or  information  have  become  puerile.  In  like  manner  we  now 
look  down  with  contempt  on  the  poems  of  borat,  the  **  Letters  to  Emilie  on 
mythology,"  and  other  works  which  were  highly  esteemed  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  X V. 

The  easy  access  to  Chinese  literature  which  M.  Remuzat,  assisted  by  his 
pupils,  is  preparing,  will  perhaps  have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  own  literature  for  some  years  to  come.  It  may  confidently 
be  predicted,  that  French  literature  will  change  its  direction ;  for  the  path  so 
successfully  pursued  in  the  age  of  Louis  XI v.  now  produces  only  dull  and 
uninteresting  works. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  reading  some  chapters  of  a 
romance  entitled  *'  Ju-Kia^Oli,  or  the  Two  Cousins,"  which  M.  Abel  Re- 
muzat some  years  ago  translated  from  the  Chinese,  and  which  is  now  in  the 
press.  It  may  be  asked,  where  is  the  proof  that  this  is  really  a  Chinese  ro- 
mance ?  I  might  answer  that  M.  Remuzat  is  not  a  man  of  the  ordinary  cast. 
He  possesses  talent,  and  a  considerable  knowledge  of  mankind  and  the  world. 
He  IS  therefore  very  competent  to  write  a  novel.  His  work,  without  being 
entirely  a  fabrication,  may  be  merely  gleanings  from  different  works  in  the 
Chinese  language,  as  the  excellent  romance  oT  Haii  Baba  is  from  the  Persian. 
But  1  do  not  admit  any  of  these  suppositions.  M.  Remuxat  has  too  much 
literary  probity  to  pass  off  a  work  of  his  own  as  a  picture  of  Chinese  manners 
written  by  a  Chinese.  I  do  not  mean  to  adduce  as  a  matter  of  any  imj>ort- 
ance  to  the  question,  the  impression  produced  on  me  by  some  portraits  of 
Ju~Kio-OU,  which  1  heard  read  about  a  year  ago.  Amidst  the  peculiarities 
of  the  story  naturallv  arising  out  of  the  state  of  manners  in  China,  I  could 
not  help  remarking  now  anslo^ous  feelings  produce  the  same  efiectq  at  the 
two  extremities  of  the  globe— m  China  and  in  France.  A  man  who  has  tra- 
velled, and  who  is  not  too  greatly  astonished  at  the  differences  of  national 
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manoers,  will,  oa  a  perusal  of  the  romance  of  the  ''Two  Cousins/'  say  to 
himself, ''  How  much  this  resembles  what  we  see  in  £nrope  I"    It  appears 
to  me  that  a  European  writer,  in  fabricating  a  work  of  this  kind,  would  have 
endeavoured  to  excite  a  contrary  reflection  in  the  mind  of  his  reader.    The 
subject  of  the  romance  is  very  simple,  though  very  singular.    Two  young 
girls  who  have  been  educated  togetner,  conceive  such  a  tender  affection  for 
each  other,  that,  to  avoid  being  separated,  they  both  marry  the  same  man. 
The  merit  of  a  novel  is,  that,  when  the  reader  begins  it  in  the  evening,  he  sits 
up  all  night  to  get  through  iL    To  publish  the  story  of  a  novel  before  its  ap- 
pearance, is  to  divest  it  of  its  chief  attraction.    For  this  reason  the  friend  of 
the  translator,  who  read  to  me  some  portion  of  the  work,  exacted  my  promise 
not  to  describe  it  to  my  friends  in  Paris.     Even  to  communicate  it  to  voCt 
would  amount  to  a  violation  of  my  engaj^ement ;  for  the  letters  which  I 
write  for  your  Magazine  are   transiat^ed    into  French,   and   inserted   in  a 
monthly  publication  here,  entitled  the  *'  RevCle  Britannique."    This  circum- 
stance, however  flattering,  operates  as  a  restraint  upon  me  in  the  present 
instance,  for  1  cannot  with  propriety  give  you  a  description  of  the  story  of 
Ju-KtO'Oiu    I  must  therefore  content  myself  with  observing,  that  this  novel, 
which  will  no  doubt  be  translated  into  English,  appears  to  me  to  present  as 
faithful  a  picture  of  the  manners  of  China,  as  Tom  Jones  affords  of  English 
manners  seventy  years  ago.    The  Chinese  work  has,  however,  none  of  that 
admirable  warmtn  of  colouring  which  we  find  in  many  parts  of  Tom  Jones, 
and  which,  1  think,  places  that  work  in  the  foremost  rauK  of  those  which  the 
moderns  have  to  oppose  to  the  Iliad.     Ju-Kut'Oli  will  appear  about  the  end 
of  this  month. 

The  singular  degree  of  interest  which  Mr.  Canuinz  (or,  as  he  is  styled  by 
some  of  our  journals,  My  lord  Canning,)  excites  here,  has  given  rise  to  a  great 
many  jokes,  some  of  which  are  not  very  bad.  The  salons  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  little  caf<^  to  which  the  poor  half-pay  clerks  resort  to  spend  their 
evenings,  are  all  engaged  in  seeking  to  determine  one  question,  viz. : — What 
is  the  object  of  Mr.  Qinning^s  visit  to  France  ?  One  of  the  jokes  circulated 
on  this  subject*  is,  that  England  will  take  one  of  the  Greek  islands,  that 
Russia  will  take  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  and  that  France  must  take  patience. 
Heaven  only  knows  what  part  poor  France  is  about  to  play,  but  the  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  letter  which  has  been  handed  about  in  some  of  our 
drawing«rooms,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  Mr.  Canning 
to  one  of  his  friends  in  London.  If  the  joke  be  too  long,  or  should  be 
thought  less  comical  in  London  than  in  Paris,  you  will  of  course  abridge  it. 

Intercepted  Letter  from  Mr.  Canning  to  Lord  i?  •  •  • 

''  Mt  dear  Lord, — You  can  form  no  idea  of  my  situation  here.    As  the 
weather  is  fine,  and  the  grapes  excellent,  1  should  be  very  happy  if  people 
would  consider  me  of  less  importance,  and  not  suppose  that  1  mingle  politics 
even  in  the  choice  of  the  wines  and  dishes  of  which   I  partake  at  dinner. 
The  French,  who  are  accustomed  to  the  affected  theatrical  manners  which 
their  own  ministers  conceive  themselves  obliged  to  assume,  absolutely  insist 
on  my  being  a  minister  in  all  things,  and  in  all  places.    They  cannot  be  con- 
vinced that,  on  goin^  to  bed  at  night,  I  draw  on  my  nightcap,  and  chat 
familiarly  with  my  wife,  like  any  private  man.    You  cannot  imagine,  my 
dear  Lord,  how  much  all  this  annoys  me.    They  alwa^^s  regard  me  as  an 
actor  on  the  stage;  and,  while  some  of  their  journals  maliciously  accuse  one  of 
my  Continental  colleagues  of  partaking  of  the  nature  of  the  marn^l,*  the 
cordon-bedizened  courtiers,  by  whom  1  am  surrounded,  would  force  me  to 
work  beyond  my  strength.     1  am  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  my  guard,  for 
they  draw  the  most  extraordinary  inferences  from  all  my  actions. 


*  This  is  an  allusion  to  M.  de  Corbidre,  our  Minister^of  the  Interior,  who  sleeps 
all  day,  instead  of  attending  to  his  bustnest. 
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<<  Yesterday  I  dined  with  M.  de  VillMe,  the  least  theatrical  of  all  the 
French  rainisters.  1  sat  down  to  table  with  a  very  good  appetite,  and  I  over- 
heard the  following  remarks  from  two  little  men  who  sat  near  me,  and  who 
trusted  too  far  to  my  imperfect  knowled^  of  French* 

** '  Look,  he  is  taking  more  of  the  Dinde  truffle.  Can  it  be  possible  that 
the  Jesuits  have  gained  him  over?'*—'  Quite  the  contrary/  replied  the 
other;  'you  misconstrue  the  matter  entirely.  He  has  eaten  the  two  wings ; 
ihereby  intimating  that  the  Jesuits  shall  never  set  foot  in  £ngland,  and  that, 
if  he  ruled  France,  they  should  not  take  so  high  a  flight  as  they  now  do.' 

"  The  two  neighbours  then  let  me  alone  for  a  few  minutes,  but  they  sood 
bpgan  again  in  a  sort  of  half  wbis|>er — *  He  is  eating  MaceMne^f  I  told 
you  he  was  a  philo-hellenist  V  « 

'  No  such  thing,'  replied  the  other.  '  If  he  is  now  eating  Macedoine,  I  saw 
him  just  now  take  some  Riz  ^  la  Turque.  He  shows  the  true  Machiavelism  of 
£n^lish  policy.'  '  Ah  1'  exclaimed  one  of  them  after  a  short  pause,  '  he  is 
eatmg  Uharhtte  russe.    Ah !  it  is  clear  he  wishes  to  cheat  every  body.' 

"  No  sooner  had  we  quitted  M.  de  Villele's  superb  dining-room,  and  re- 
.tired  to  the  saloon,  than  1  reaped  the  fruit  of  my  inconsiderate  conduct.  One 
gentleman  advanced  to  me  and  said :  '  M.  de  la  Mennais  and  Pere  Kousin 
are  very  grateful  for  the  appetite  with  which  you  ate  the  turkey.'  Here  we 
were  interrupted  by  M.  de  Villele,  who,  steppmg  up  to  roe  with  a  smile,  said: 
'  Am  1  to  believe  what  1  have  just  heard?  Do  you  realty  intend  to  occupy 
'  Macedonia  in  order  to  ensure  the  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands  ?'  I  was,. as 
you  may  well  suppose,  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  all  this.  Ah !  my 
dear  Lord,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  return  to  Old  England,  and  enjoy  the  p\ea^ 
Bure  of  dining  wiihoul  interpretation.  G.  C." 

It  has  been  remarked  that  Mr.  Canning  has  never  worn  the  insignia  of 
any  order  at  the  diplomatic  dinners  to  which  he  has  been  invited  during  his 
stay  here.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  English  consider  his  countenance  re- 
markable for  an  ex()ression  of  unaffected  good-nature  and  dignified  simplicity; 
but  here  the  artificial  air  of  our  ministers  and  ambassadors  renders  Mr.  Can- 
ning's simplicity  of  manner  and  dress  strikingly  peculiar.  Some  of  our  jour- 
nals have  been  reminding  us  that  Mr.  Canning  once  wrote  an  ode  on  Greece^ 
%vhich  had  the  honour  of  beins  praised  by  Lord  Byron.  The  Parisians  very 
much  admire  Mr.  Canning's  adaress  in  overthrowing  without  the  expense  of 
a  single  penny,  in  Portugal,  the  edifice  of  legitimacy  which  it  cost  four  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs  to  re-construct  in  Spam. 

Within  the  last  few  days,  a  discovery  has  been  made  which  has  proved  very 
fatal  to  the  "  Journaux  Carrds."  so  called  from  the  form  in  which  they  are 
printed.  These  journals,  which  are  about  five  or  six  in  number,  never  con- 
tain any  thing  like  literary  discussion.  They  merely  consist  ofjeuxd'esprii  and 
articles  of  an  entertaining  kind.  The  follies  committed  by  men  in  office  are 
always  eagerly  seized  and  turned  into  ridicule  by  the  writers  of  the  Journaux 
Carres;  and  for  some  time  past  they  have  not,  God  knows,  wanted  subjects 
for  the  exercise  of  their  wit  in  this  way.  They  had  scarcely  done  quizzing 
the  r&te  of  the  Trocadcro  which  was  given  by  the  war  minister,  (who,  in- 
stead of  Clermont  Tonnerre,  now  goes  by  the  nickname  of  Clermont  Petard,) 
than  M.  Quairem^re  de  Quincy,  a  worthy  citizen  of  Paris,  who  unfortunately 
fancies  himself  a  nobleman,  found  it  necessary  to  call  a  party  of  soldiers  into 
the  Institute,  to  prevent  his  audience  from  applauding  him.  I  will  tell  yoa 
this  anecdote  by  and  by;  but  I  must  first  relate  the  misfortune  that  has 
occuri^i  to  the  Journaux  Carres.  At  the  commencement  of  the  RerolutioOy 
the  Court  party  established  a  very  clever  journal  entitled  '^  Les  Actes  des 
Ap6tres ;"  the  object  of  which  was  to  satirize  the  patriots,  and,  above  all, 
their  enthusiasm  for  innovation,  it  was  conducted  by  Champcenets,  Suleau, 
and  all  the  men  of  talent  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.  and  who 

*  The  turkey  was  originally  introduced. into  Europe  by  the  disciples  of  Loyola, 
t  The  name  given  to  a  certain  dish  consistiug[  of  vegetables. 
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found  themselves  unsettled  by  the  Revolution.  The  journal  forms  altogether 
about  twelve  volumes,  filled  with  lively  and  well-wntten  articles  against  the 
ministers  and  men  in  power  of  that  time.  Now  it  has  been  dbcorered  that 
all  the  best  jokes  directed  by  the  Joumaux  Carr^  against  the  people  who  are 
paid  out  of  the  budget,  have  been  copied  from  the  Actes  des  Ap6tres,  with 
no  alteration  save  the  substitution  of  the  name  of  Corbi^re  for  that  of  some 
minister  of  the  year  1792,  or  the  name  of  Piet  for  that  of  some  deputy  of 
the  same  period,  who  was  paid  by  the  minister  for  giving  dinners  to  the 
ministerial  members  of  the  all-powerful  assembly. 

On  the  7th  instant  I  attended  the  sitting  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
1  always  feel  a  little  embarrassed  in  rendering  an  account  of  the  lectures  of 
our  different  academies ;  for,  in  my  notices  of  books  and  subjects  connected 
with  literature,  1  have  promised  to  give  you  my  own  opinions,  and  not  those 
of  others.  But  here  1  am  speaking  of  myself,  which  I  ought  rather  to  leave 
you  to  do.  The  truth  is,  that  since  I  read  the  notes  and  prefaces  which 
M.  de  Chateaubriand  has  added  to  the  new  edition  of  his  Works,.  I  find  my« 
self  unconsciously  failing  into  egotism.  But  to  resume:  I  went  yesterday  to 
the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  where  a  tall  stout  man,  named  Quatremire  de 
Quincy  be«in  to  read,  in  a  disagreeable  nasal  tone,  one  of  the  dullest  of  all 
the  rhapsodies  that  have  been  heard  at  the  Institute  for  the  last  twenty  years. 
It  was  a  pompous  eulogiura  on  an  obscure  architect  named  Heurtaud.  M. 
Quatrem^re,  in  lavishing  praises  on  this  unknown  individual,  dealt  out  the 
severest  censures  on  the  present  age,  and,  above  all,  on  the  youth  of  France, 
whose  spirit  of  philosophy  he  strongly  disapproves.  He  vented  impreca- 
tions on ''  this  a^e  of  industry,  in  which  commerce  annihilates  every  noble  feel- 
ing." On  hearing  this,  some  young  men  who  were  present,  interrupted  M. 
Quatrem^re's  eloquent  discourse  by  ironical  plaudits.  M.  Quatrem^re,  who 
is  a  censor  and  is  powerfully  protected  by  the  police,  insisted  on  the  president 
ordering  in  tlie  military  to  arrest  the  persons  who  were  ridiculing  him.  At 
the  sight  of  the  soldiers  the  ladies  became  alarmed,  and  fled,  leaving  behind 
them  their  hau,  shawls,  &c.  The  men  climbed  up  the  benches  of  the  gal- 
lery, into  which  the  soldiers  were  entering.  A  terrible  scene  of  disorder  pre- 
vailed for  about  ten  minutes,  and  at  length  the  military  withdrew  without 
arresting  any  one.  The  sergeant  who  commanded  the  guard  was  very  much 
«mbarRi8sed ;  for  he  could  not  possibly  identify  the  individuals  who  had  been 
^ilty  of  applauding  M.  Quatremere.  This  gentleman,  findins  that  his  troops 
were  forced  to  beat  a  retreat,  exclaimed :  "  Well  I  we  will  give  no  more 

Erizes  to  the  students  of  sculpture  I"    The  poor  censor,  not  being  aware  that 
is  oillce  renders  him  generally  obnoxious,  thought  he  could  only  be  attacked 
by  the  students  of  sculpture. 

The  above  is  a  brief  account  of  an  affair  which  for  three  motitbs  to  come 
will  be  a  subject  of  conversation  in  our  literary  circles.  Such  a  scandal  has 
never  been  witnessed  since  the  establishment  of  academies  in  the  reign  of 
-Louis  XIV.  D'Alembert  was  once  hissed  by  some  bigots,  but  he  was  aveng- 
ed by  the  majority  of  the  public ;  and,  besides,  he  did  not  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  military. 

The  upper  classes  express  much  sympathy  for  M.  Quatremere;  not  but 
that  they  find  him  sufficiently  dull  and  stupid  ;  but  that  which  people  of 
fashion  most  of  all  dislike  is  e/terrv,  under  whatever  form  it  may  present 
itself.  To  ridicule  publicly  a  man  like  M.  Quatremere,  however  stupid  he 
•  may  be,  is,  in  the  higher  classes  of  society,  the  most  offensive  yvay  in  which 
energy  can  be  manifested,  it  will  be  well  for  rogues  and  fools  if  tnis  system 
become  general,  for  then  they  will  always  escape  punishment. 

Whilst  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  is  assailed  by  misfortunes  such  as  I 
have  just  described,  and  the  ''Academic  Franyaise,''  since  the  late  nominations, 
is  so  degraded  by  intrigue  that  no  candidate  has  appeared  for  the  two  vacant 
places,  our  <*  Academic  des  Sciences"  continues  to  advapco  with  ^ant  strides, 
under  the  direction  of  MM.  Cuvicr,  Gcoffroy  St.  Hilaire,  Fourrier,  and  De 
la  Place. 
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Some  time  ago,  ^  naturalist,  whose  name  I  will  not  mention  for  fear  of 
injuriag  him,  read  a  memoire  on  the  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  life  of  cer- 
tam  insects.  The  subject,  in  itself  highly  interesting,  was  very  cleverly  treated. 
After  the  paper  had  been  read,  a  murmur  of  approbation  was  heard*  upon 
which  M.  Cauchy  rose,  and  observed  that  the  Academy  must  not  bestow 
applause  on  this  curious  developemcnt  of  insect  life. 

"  Allowing,"  said  M.  Cauchy,  ''  that  the  things  we  have  just  heard  de- 
scribed, were  as  true  as  I  believe  them  to  be  false,  such  truths  are  not  proper 
to  be  communicated  to  the  public,  in  the  fatal  condition  into  which  our  un- 
fortunate Revolution  has  thrown  public  opinion.  Such  statements  may  ope- 
rate to  the  prejudice  of  our  holy  religion.  They  show  too  clearly  the  influence 
of  physicat  caiues,  and  tend  to  strengthen  the  mischievous  doctrines  of 
Cabaois.'^ 

A  general  burst  of  laughter  followed  the  address  of  M.  Cauchy,  who  is  the 
Quatrem^re  of  the  Acaderoie  des  Sciences.  This  worthy  man,  who  is  very 
anxious  to  push  himself  forward,  and  who  seems  to  have  no  objection  to 
become  a  martyr  to  contempt,  requested,  in  the  silting  of  Monday  last,  that 
the  Academy  would  dismiss  from  its  library  all  books  tainted  with  the  spirit  of 
philosophy.  The  Academy  has  been  afraid  to  return  any  answer  to  M. 
Cauchy's  request.  Several  men  of  science,  whose  subsistence  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  salaries  arising  from  trifling  posts,  have  been  obliged  to  decline 
publishing  some  recent  physiological  discoveries,  lest  they  should  incur  the 
accusation  of  tending  to  throw  any  new  light  on  the  relatwn  beiween  Ike  pky^ 
steal  and  moral  powers  qfman. 

Circumstances  like  that  which  I  have  just  related  are  constantly  occurring 
here  to  excite  the  sneers  of  a  sarcastic  people,  always  ready  to  ridicule  power. 
This  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  sometimes  induces  literary  people 
to  examme  the  works  published  by  the  devout  party,  in  which  they  often 
find  some  ridiculous  fact  which  for  a  week  affords  a  subject  of  entertainment 
in  the  saloons. 

The  collected  Works  of  Bossuet  have  just  been  reprinted.  Bossuet,  you 
know,  caused  the  Court  of  Rome  to  condemn  a  book  which  Fenelon  was 
weak  enough  to  publish,  on  ''  Les  douceurs  de  I'amour  de  Dieu,''  and  "  La 
pointe  de  I'ame  extatique  qu'il  suffit  de  reserver  k  Oieu  pendant  I'an^ntisse- 
ment  complet  du  pecheur  en  quietude.'' 

It  is  ve^  extraordinary  that  a  man  of  Feuelon's  talent  should  have  written 
this  strange  nonsense,  and  a  great  deal  more  of  the  same  kind.  And  what 
»  added  to  tne  absurdity,  at  the  time,  was  that  Fenelon  cherished  this  ecstatic 
and  passionate  love  for  the  Deity  conjointly  with  Madame  Guyou,  a  beautiful 
young  widow.  Bossuet  obtained  lettres  de  cachel  from  Louis  A.1  V.  for  exiling 
all  persons  suspected  of  quietism,  the  term  used  to  express  that  tender  and 
ardent  love  Fenelon  innocently  wished  to  inspire  for  the  Deity.  The  Abb^ 
Bossuet,  the  nephew  of  the  celebrated  Bishop  of  Meaux,  and  liis  agent  at  the 
Court  of  Rome,  called  Fenelon  a  monster  and  a  hiteferoce  in  one  of  the  con- 
fidential letters  which  he  addressed  to  his  uncle. 

After  the  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux,  the  Abb^  Bossuet  found  among 
his  uncle's  papers  all  his  correspondence  with  one  of  his  penitents.  This 
little  volume  has  suddenly  acquired  a  sort  of  celebrity.  Even  ladies  of  rank 
evince  an  eagerness  to  read  it.  Bossuet's  penitent  was  Madame  Camuau. 
She  was  a  young  and  wealthy  widow.  A  devotee,  but  yet  witty  and  tender; 
no  mere  man  of  the  world  could  have  wished  for  a  more  agreeable  mistress. 
What  can  be  more  amusing  than  to  find  laid  opeu  in  full  reality,  and  by  the 
letters  of  the  parties  themselves,  the  relations  which  subsisted  between  such 
persons — a  woman  so  interesting,  and  her  spiritual  director,  the  grand  arid 
sublime  Bossuet  1 

[Here  we  relnctantly  break  off  our  Correspondent's  letter  for  the  present : — the 
remainder  shall  follow  next  month.] 
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Addrsss  AND  Animal  Spirits. — Address  is  the  art  of  behaving  in 
the  beat  and  most  seasonable  manner  on  all  occasions,  particularly 
when  the  necessity  for  it  is  unlooked  for. 

There  are  people  whom  we  love  and  admire,  and  who  make  delightful 
companions,  that  have  little  or  no  address  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
word.  We  relish  them  by  degrees,  or  for  some  remarkable  evidences  of 
talent  or  goodness.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  men  of  address,  in  the 
worldly  sense,  whom  we  are  unable,  or  speedily  cease,  to  admire ;  nay, 
not  only  so,  but  whom  we  dislike  the  more  for  what  would  otherwise 
procure  them  the  good-will  of  the  discerning,  as  well  as  the  foolish. 
These  are  people  of  no  heart,  whose  address  we  learn  to  see  through 
and  resent,  as  an  endeavour  to  take  us  in. 

But  there  is  no  question,  that  the  more  address  a  man  has,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  the  term,  the  greater  chance  have  his  amiable  qualities 
of  winning  and  securing  our  love.  We  are  less  likely  to  mistake  or 
be  offended  with  him,  jealousy  apart.  A  friend  is  less  likely  to  have 
his  self-love  unreasonably  wounded  by  him.  A  mistress  (we  wish  there 
were  no  such  distinction  in  our  language  between  a  friend  and  a  mis- 
tress) is  more  secure  of  his  protection.  She  walks  by  his  side  with  the 
greater  certainty  of  proceeding  smoothly  in  her  path — of  meeting  with  no 
obstacles^  but  what  he  will  help  her  over  in  the  best  manner  for  herself. 

Nor  is  our  preference  of  amiable  qualities  accompanied  by  address^ 
over  the  same  qualities  without  it,  unfounded  in  reason,  apart  from  a 
sense  of  our  own  convenience.  It  may  seem  hard  that  a  man  of  intrinsic 
excellence  should  be  at  a  disadvantage,  however  small,  purely  for  the 
want  of  something  which  looks  external,  or  of  light  importance;  and 
it  is  often  to  be  lamented  that  mere  address  carries  it  against  him  on 
very  serious  occasions,  both  to  his  own  disquiet,  and  the  ultimate  re* 
gret  of  those  with  whom  he  has  not  succeeded.  But  this  particular 
hardship,  even  in  so  small-looking  a  thing  as  the  graces  of  artificial 
intercourse,  is  founded,  no  less  than  the  greatest,  in  one  of  those  laws 
of  nature,  which' are  good  and  wholesome  in  the  general;  laws,  which 
are  eternally  informing  us — if  we  would  but  listen  to  them — that  a  due 
harmony  of  the  moral  and  physical  in  us,  and  the  consequent  tendency 
to  please  and  be  pleased  with  one  another,  are  the  first  and  greatest 
things  in  this  our  mortal  state,  and  above  all  other  systems  of  philoso- 
phy, whatever  grand  airs  they  may  assume :  they  all  end  but  in  these, 
if  they  are  worth  any  thing.  Nature  begins  with  them;  and  reminds 
us,  with  sundry  pains  and  penalties,  if  we  get  out  of  the  track.  Ani- 
mal spirits, — whatever  it  be  that  creates  them  in  the  first  instance,  and 
jcontinues  or  reflects  them  afterwards, — are  the  foundation  of  this  evi- 
dence of  a  nature  at  ease  with  itself,  called  address,  if  all  address  is 
not  accompanied  with  animal  spirits,  it  imitates  them,  and  most  likely 
has  once  possessed  them.  Now  animal  spirits  include  either  the  pos- 
session of  health,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  it  in  one  part  of  our  constitu- 
tion. They  are  the  result,  at  one  time  or  another  in  our  lives,  of  the 
experience  of  sprightly  blood :  sprightly  blood  is  a  part  of  natural 
health ;  and  in  that  which  is  natural,  whatsoever  it  be,  are  to  be  found 
the  first  principles  of  all  which  is  happy,  energetic,  and  desirable^  above 
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every  other  consideration.  A  man's  address,  like  his  virtues  and  vices, 
commences  before  he  is  bom.  Give  us  two  jog-trot  or  carking  per- 
sons, who  marry  for  money,  and  we  will  undertake  to  say,  that  Uieir 
son  will  not  be  a  man  of  address.  Give  us  two  sprightly,  intelligent 
persons,  or  one  sprightly  and  the  other  intelligent,  or  let  both  be  natu- 
ral, cheerful  people, — healthy  and  of  good  confidence, — in  short,  let 
there  be  nature  somewhere,  and  honest  impulses,  and  it  shall  go  hard 
but  the  offspring  shall  have  a  chance  of  beating  his  rival,  when  he  comes 
to  compare  manners  and  shoulders  with  him.  The  first  causes,  even 
of  the  melancholy  of  the  most  virtuous,  are  to  be  foCind  in  something 
contradictory  to  health  and  a  natural  life,  whether  it  begin  with  them- 
selves or  their  ancestors.  As  to  the  reason  why  this  is  suffered  by 
Providence,  we  have  no  more  business  to  beg  or  discuss  such  a  qnet* 
tion,  than  the  waggoner,  whose  team  stuck  in  the  mud,  would  have 
had  to  lie  down  and  discuss  the  nature  of  the  planetary  system  ;  all 
that  we  have  to  do  is  not  to  get  into  the  mud,  or  to  get  out  of  it  as  fast 
as  possible.  Hypochondriacal  wonder  is  a  part  of  ill-health,  and  the 
greatest  admonition  we  can  have,  to  do  our  best  to  get  well  again.  The 
stars  in  the  heavens  are  brilliant  and  cheerful:  we  should  acknow- 
ledge the  happy  intimation,  and  look  up  to  them  with  pleasure  and 
hope.  But  let  us,  at  all  events,  cultivate  the  garden  given  us  to  live 
in,  and  not  sophisticate  ourselves  out  of  our  natural  paradise. 

This  is  a  mighty  speculation  to  bring  up  out  of  a  subject  like  the 
present :  it  is  like  drawing  a  telescope  out  of  an  opera-glass.  But  no 
subject,  interesting  to  humanity,  is  without  its  grand  places,  if  traced 
up  to  its  source.     Let  us  return,  like  an  aeronaut,  to  our  crowd. 

The  perfection  of  address  is  an  exquisite  distillation  of  the  qualities 
of  sincerity,  good-nature,  self-possession,  intelligence,  and  animal  spi- 
rits. This  is  oftener  met  with,  perhaps,  than  so  formidable  an  array 
of  good  q\ialities  would  seem  to  imply.  Garth,  and  his  friend  Codring- 
ton,  Steele,  and  Vanbrugh,  appear  to  have  had  them  all,  and,  perhaps, 
Farquhar.  The  same  may  be  thought  of  Congreve,  if  his  friend's  ac* 
counts  of  him  are  true  ;  though  we  confess  there  are  passages,  both  in 
his  conduct  and  writings,  which  render  it  difficult  to  give  them  credit. 
We  should  guess  lloadly,  the  author  of  "  The  Suspicious  Husband," 
to  have  been  a  man  of  address,  of  the  cleverest  and  best-natured  kind. 
Perhaps  more  characters  of  this  sort  are  to  be  found  among  writers  of 
the  comic  drama  than  any  other  set  of  men,  their  genius  being  that  of 
sprightly  intercourse.  Addison,  who,  according  to  Chesterfield,  was 
the  awkwardest  of  mankind,  and  whom  Steele  confesses  to  have  been 
one  of  the  most  bashful,  wanted  sincerity  and  animal  spirits,  perhaps 
good-nature.  Prior  was  a  man  of  address.  Marvell  was  a  man  of 
admirable  address :  he  had  all  the  qualities  requisite  for  it^  moral  and 
physical.  Goldsmith,  who  had  intelligence,  good-nature,  and  sincerity, 
was  deplorably  wanting  in  self-possession.  He  was  the  son  of  a  poor 
Irish  clergyman,  and  bred  up,  most  likely,  in  that  mixture  of  learning 
and  rusticity,  which,  of  all  educations,  turns  out  the  most  awkward 
people.  They  know  what  address  ought  to  be,  only  to  be  the  more 
hampered  with  the  want  of  it.  If  the  consciousness  of  any  bodily  de- 
fect is  added,  the  want  of  address  is  at  its  height.  Swift,  who  was 
bred  under  Sir  William  Temple,  was  a  complete  gentleman,  after  the 
ordinary  fashion,  when  he  chose ;  but  his  imperious  temper  subjected 
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him  to  mortification  from  those  who  repelled  it  as  it  deserved.  A  blunt 
Englishman,  whom  he  thought  to  astonish  and  enslave  after  his  usual 
fashion,  saying,  '*  You  stupid  English  people  do  so  and  so,"  or  some 
snch  thing,  completely  put  him  down,  by  replying  in  a  similar  strain, 
**•  But  it's  all  along  of  you  damned  fools  of  Irish."  A  man  of  real  ad« 
dress  is  too  good-^natur^d  to  commit  himself  in  this  manner. 

It  might  be  thought  that  sincerity  would  hurt  a  man's  address ;  that 
be  woald  be  too  sincere  to  please  us ;  tell  us  too  much  of  our  faults, 
and  not  speak  kindly  enough  of  our  good  qualities.     But  this  is  a  mis- 
take, provided  tlie  sincerity  be  mixed  with  good-nature,  and  wisely  ma- 
naged.    There  is  no  insincerity  in  managing  our  sincerity,  if  we  may 
use  a  term  which  implies  an  instinctive  rather  than  a  conscious  ma- 
nagement ;  on  the  contrary,  as  all  people  have  faults,  so  all  people 
have  virtues,  or  virtuous  inclinations  of  some  sort ;  and  if  a  sincere, 
good-natured,  and  wise  roan  tells  us  of  our  faults,  or  does  not  imply  a 
d^al  of -them,  when  forced  upon  his  notice,  his  nature  leads  him, 
without  any  resort  to  artifice,  to  imply  at  the  same  time  both  a  real 
consciousness  of  his  having  faults  of  his  own,  and  as  sincere  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  our  good  qualities.     It  has  been  justly  said,  that  advice 
is  not  generally  disliked,  because  it  is  advice,  but  because  so  few  peo- 
ple know  how  to  give  it.     A  good  remark  to  the  same  purpose  is,  that 
advisers  in  ordinary  do  not  put  themselves  into  our  situation,  but  in- 
sist on  putting  us  in  theirs ;  which,  instead  of  being  advice,  is  arro- 
gance, and  only  substitutes  their  fault  for  our  own.     When  a  man  of 
real  humanity  and  intelligence  advises  us,  the  case  is  different.     The 
plainest-spoken  admonition  we  ever  had  in  our  lives  was  from  a  person 
whose  memory  we  love  and  revere  above  that  of  all  men,  and  whose 
hand  we  could  havekksed  while  he  gave  it ;  but  he  was  not  less  remark- 
able for  the  unequivocal  sympathy  of  his  nature,  than  for  great  talents^ 
Candour  and  unreservedness  are  in  themselves  attractive,  and  only  to 
be  injured  by  qualities  that  do  not  really  belong  to  them,  which  is  the 
reason  why  so  many  persons  are  reserved.     Men,  may  flatter  them- 
selves, as  they  please,  as  to  the  nature  or  cause  of  their  reserve*;  but 
the  true  reason  is,  that  they  have  either  not  the  sense  to  speak  out, 
or  real  qualities  enough  to  afford  it.     He  who  is  always  hiding,  has 
a  gqod  deal  to  hide. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  have  all  the  qualities  here  enume- 
rated, in  order  to  be  a  man  of  considerable  address.  Occasions  for 
perfection  of  any  sort  do  but  rarely  occur ;  and  though  there  is  a  charm, 
on  the  most  ordinary  occasions,  about  the  individual  who  is  prepared 
for  the  greatest,  yet  the  possession  of  any  one  of  his  qualities  is  accom- 
panied by  a  share  of  his  power.  Waller,  a  poor-hearted  man,  was  yet 
a  person  of  very  great  address  in  the  worldly  sense,  by  the  mere 
strength  of  his  intellect  and  good  breeding.  His  answer  to  Charles 
the  Second,  when  asked  why  his  panegyric  upon  him  was  not  so  good 
as  the  one  upon  Cromwell,  that  *^  poets  succeed  best  in  fiction,"  is  de- 
servedly admired:  yet  wanting  sincerity, it  is  but  a  toy  and  a  trifle,  com- 
pared with  a  speech  equally  witty,  and  at  the  same  time  in  earnest. 
In  his  old  age,  his  want  of  good-nature  was  discoverable,  among  other 
evidences,  in  his  reply  to  Lady  Sunderland,  his  Sacharissa,  who  asked 
him  when  he  would  write  such  verses  on  her  again.  *'  When  you  are 
as  young  and  handsome,  Madam,  as  you  were  then."     This  was  pure 
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peevishness  and  resentment*  Had  his  reply  been  a  good-natured  on^ 
he  had  talent  and  self-possession  enough  to  secure  its  being  witty.  As 
it  is,  there  was  more  brutality  in  it,  than  any  thing  else ;  and,  by  the 
way,  be  it  observed,  that  his  biographers  have  not  taken  care  to  men- 
tion, that  Lady  Sunderland  was  as  amiable  a  woman,  as  she  had 
once  been  a  handsome  one. 

Waller  might  have  learnt  the  exquisite  effect  given  to  address  by  a 
sincere  and  amiable  spirit,  and  how  finely  it  can  even  satirize  without 
losing  its  reputation,  in  the  dialogue  he  overheard  between  James  the 
First  and  Bishop  Andrews, — for  which  we  must  refer  to  the  poet's  Life 
in  Johnson. 

For  the  address  arising  from  good-nature,  commend  us  to  the  famous 
Turenne.  To  extricate  one's  self  from  an  awkward  dilemma,  is  the 
most  difficult  of  all  points  of  behaviour ;  but  to  extricate  another  is  the 
most  delightful.  Turenne  did  both,  when  he  was  slapped  on  the  back 
by  a  servant,  who  protested  that  he  *'  took  him  for  Robert." — "  Well," 
said  the  good-humoured  warrior,  rubbing  himself,  "  but  if  it  had  been 
Robert,  you  need  not  have  hit  him  such  a  thump  as  that."  This  was 
worthy  of  the  great  man  who  chatted  with  La  Fontaine  about  the  old 
wits  and  poets,  as  he  was  on  the  road  to  one  of  his  campaigns. 

The  poor  priest  that  Henry  the  Fourth  met  on  the  road  to  Paris, 
was  a  capital  instance  of  the  address  of  self-possession,  if  the  story  is 
to  be  relied  on.  We  confess  it  looks  a  little  theatrical  and  "got  up." 
Henry,  they  say,  with  the  usual  quickness  and  superabundance  of 
a  royal  will,  asked  him,  all  in  a  breath, — "  Where  he  came  from,  where 
he  was  going,  and  what  for  ?"  To  which  the  lucky  priest  replied  (for 
it  got  him  what  he  wanted) — "  From  Lyons — to  Paris — a  living."  But 
the  perfection  of  this  quality  (unless  he  was  witty  out  of  the  very  spleen 
of  despair)  was  exhibited  by  the  soldier,  whom  that  scoundrel  Des 
Adrets  (a  name,  they  say,  never  mentioned  to  this  day  in  Dauphiny 
without  horror)  sentenced  among  other  poor  wretches  to  leap  from  the 
battlements  upon  his  pikes.  Having  reproached  him  with  making  two 
or  three  offers  to  leap,  and  not  doing  it,  "  Monsieur  Le  Baron,"  re- 
plied the  soldier,  ''with  all  your  bravery,  I  defy  you  to  take  it  in  three." 
The  man's  life  was  saved.  Now  here  was  a  fellow  to  throw  a  gallant 
colour  over  the  worst  cloud  that  could  darken  him ; — an  eye  to  shed 
rainbows.  A  woman  would  do  better  to  go  to  her  death  with  such  a 
man,  than  to  her  wedding  with  generals  whom  we  could  name. 

The  two  highest  instances  that  we  can  call  to  mind  of  the  address 
manifested  by  a  sudden  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculty,  are  a  comic 
and  a  serious  one,  both  familiar,  perhaps,  with  professed  bookmen ;  but 
not  so  well  known,  we  trusty  as  to  render  them  unacceptable  with  read- 
ers of  taste  and  spirit  in  general.  In  both  instances  the  occasion  was 
unlooked  for,  and  the  antagonist  worthy.  The  hero  of  the  first  is  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Barrow,  author  of  the  Sermons  ;  a  man  of  such  admira- 
ble presence  of  mind,  and  genuine  humanity,  that  having  once  to  strug- 
gle with  a  fierce  mastiff*,  and  succeeding  in  throwing  him  down  and 
lying  upon  him,  it  came  into  his  head  to  put  an  end  to  his  peril  and  the 
creature's  life  at  once,  by  strangling  him ;  but  he  forebore,  upon  re- 
flecting that  the  dog  had  only  done  its  duty  in  making  the  attack;  and 
so  continued  to  lie  upon  him,  and  call  out,  till  the  family  (for  it  was  not 
day-break)  were  roused  up  to  his  assistance.     Between  this  admirable 
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person,  and  another  person,  no  less  admirable  for  his  talents,  but  far 
inferior  in  the  qualities  that  would  secure  him  against  a  disadvantage, 
namely,  the  famous  Lord  Rochester,  there  happened  a  "keen  en- 
counter of  wits/'  of  which  the  following  account  is  handed  down  to 
us : — *'  Meeting  one  day  at  court,  while  the  Doctor  was  king's  chap- 
lain in  ordinary,  Rochester,  thinking  to  banter  him,  with  a  flippant  air, 
and  a  low  formal  bow,  accosted  him  with,  "  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  my 
shoe-tie."  Barrow,  perceiving  his  drift,  returned  the  salute,  with, 
''  My  Lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  ground."  Rochester,  on  this,  improv- 
ing his  blow,  quickly  returned  it,  with,  "  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the 
centre ;"  which  was  as  smartly  followed  up  by  Barrow,  with,  *'  My 
Lord,  I  am  yours  to  the  antipodes."  Upon  which  Rochester,  disdain- 
ing to  be  foiled  by  a  musty  old  piece  of  divinity,  as  he  used  to  call  him, 
exclaimed,  '*  Doctor,  I  am  yours  to  the  lowest  pit  of  hell ;"  when 
Barrow,  bowing  to  the  floor  with  a  profounder  politeness  than  ever, 
replied,  "  There,  my  Lord,  I  leave  you." 

The  other  is  a  story  told  of  Alamanni,  the  Italian  poet,  and  has  all 
the  triumphant  success  of  the  former  one,  with  the  addition  of  a  serious 
perplexity  of  situation,  and  great  reasonableness  of  attack  on  the  part 
of  his  assailant.  Alamanni,  besides  being  a  poet,  was  a  patriot ;  and  in 
consequence  of  some  ineffectual  designs  to  restore  the  independence  of 
the  Florentine  government,  then  usurped  by  the  &mily  of  the  Medici, 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  into  France,  where  he  was  caressed  and  em- 
ployed by  Francis  the  First.  Among  other  offices,  he  was  sent  on  a 
roissioii  to  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fifth ;  and  it  was  in  the  presence 
of  that  monarch  that  he  gave  an  instance  of  dignified  self-defence  and 
possession,  not  easily  to  be  paralleled.  The  story  is  the  more  pleasant 
to  read,  inasmuch  as  it  terminates  with  high  credit  to  both  parties. 
Alamanni,  in  some  poems  which  he  had  written  in  praise  of  his  bene- 
factor, had  been  very  severe  upon  Charles,  at  that  time  the  antagonist 
of  Francis,  and  formerly  a  coadjutor  of  the  Medici.  In  one  of  his 
satirical  strokes,  he  designated  him  as 

*'  L'Aquila  grifagna, 
Che  per  piili  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

The  grasping  eagle. 
That  wears  two  beaks  the  better  to  devour. 

The  Emperor  had  read  the  piece  containing  this  attack ;  and  when 

Alamanni,  in  whom  he  now  beheld  the  author  of  it,  stood  before  him, 

and  pronounced  a  fine  address,  in  which  every  paragraph  began  with 

the  word  Aquila,  he  listened  with  great  attention,  and  at  the  end  of  it 

made  no  reply,  but 

"  L'Aquila  grifagna, 
Che  per  pili  divorar  due  becchi  porta." 

Imagine  the  silence  in  the  hall  of  audience,  and  how  all  faces  would 
turn  from  the  Emperor  to  the  poet.  Alamanni  was  not  disconcerted. 
He  maintained  the  air  of  the  ambassador,  mixed,  however,  we  may  sup- 
pose, with  something  of  a  deferential  recollection  ;  and,  without  hesitat- 
ing, replied  as  follows : — *'  Sir,  when  I  composed  these  lines,  it  was  as  a 
poet,  who  is  permitted  to  use  fictions ;  but  now  I  speak  as  an  ambas- 
sador, who  is  bound  in  honour  to  tell  the  truth.  I  spoke  then  as  a 
youth ;  I  speak  now  as  a  man  advanced  in  years.    I  was  then  swayed 
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by  rage  and  passion,  arising  from  the  desolate  condition  of  my  country; 
but  now  I  am  calm  and  free  from  passion.'*  Charles  rose  from  his 
seat,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  ambassador's  shoulder,  said,  with  great 
kindness,  that  he  must  no  longer  regret  his  country,  having  found  such 
a  patron  as  Francis ;  adding,  that  to  a  virtuous  man  every  place  is  his 
country. 

These  are  the  energies  and  grandeurs  of  address.  The  liveliest  may 
exhibit  them  on  occasion,  if  they  have  virtue  enough ;  virtue,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  being  as  necessary  to  the  highest  thoughts 
and  deeds  of  every  description,  as  a  relish  of  what  he  describes  is  to 
the  making  of  a  poet.  We  cannot  exhibit  qualities  in  which  we  have 
no  faith  ;  but  as  the  groundwork  of  all  gallant  virtue,  and  of  every 
comfort  that  we  can  enjoy,  is  health,  or  a  proper  condition  of  the  blood 
and  animal  economy  (for  though  we  may  be  good  and  gallant  without 
it,  we  are  but  confusedly  so,  with  but  half  the  assurance,  and  little  of 
the  enjoyment),  nature  has  ordained  that  no  one  property  of  our  being 
shall,  upon  the  whole,  give  so  much  delight,  either  to  ourselves  or  to 
others,  as  a  due  possession  of  what  are  called  am'mal  spirits.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  and  as  commonly  felt  not  to  be  a  true  saying,  that  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  Virtue  will  do  for  us  what  vice  cannot ;  it  will 
leave  us  in  a  fit  state  to  receive  comfort,  if  comfort  arrive ;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  does  not  add  to  the  burthen  of  what  we  suffer,  provided  it  be 
a  wise  as  well  as  humane  virtue :  but  for  giving  substantial  comfort, 
and  a  relish  of  what  is  about  us,  virtue  will  be  found  a  very  inefHcient 
substitute  for  health,  and  justly  so ;  for  health,  by  a  law  of  our  framess 
being  the  great  and  general  requisite  for  enjoyment,  even  virtue  is 
bound  to  consider  nothing  so  much ;  so  that  where  it  is  wanting,  there 
has  either  been  a  want  of  virtue  itself  somewhere,  in  ourselves,  or  our 
progenitors,  or  those  who  influence  our  destiny ;  or,  if  the  exercise  of  a 
virtue  has  brought  it  upon  us  (which  is  possible,  and  has  happened  in 
some  illustrious  instances),  the  same  goodness  and  wisdom,  which  in- 
duces a  sacrifice  of  the  particular,  for  the  sake  of  the  general,  will  incite 
us,  for  the  same  reason,  to  supply  as  fast  as  possible  the  gap  we  have 
occasioned,  and  restore  the  healthy  equilibrium.  In  whatever  way, 
therefore,  we  look  at  the  great  questions  of  happiness  and  delight,  and 
the  grounds  of  them,  and  whether  we  look  superficially  or  deeply,  a 
proper  balance  between  mind  and  body  will  be  found  to  be  the  main 
point  of  all ;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the  universal  prejudice  (as 
some  may  unreasonably  think  it)  which  is  instinctively  held  by  the 
world  in  favour  of  those  evidences  of  a  lively  and  natural  state  o(  blood, 
called  animal  spirits.  Children  are  full  of  them.  Charming  women 
are  invested  with  them,  like  Venus  with  her  Cupids.  And  where 
greater  virtues  are  not  demanded,  or  may  not  have  occasion  for 
showing  themselves,  or  are  no  more  thought  of  than  virtues  are 
thought  of  among  innocent  children  playing  in  spring-time  in  the 
fields,  this  single  quality  becomes  sufficient  to  please  and  in* 
terest,  and  will  carry  away  the  palm,  a  hundred  to  one,  against 
natures  more  staid  and  doubtful.  For  besides  the  lighter  pleasures 
afforded  us,  we  have  this  greater  chance  for  virtue  itself,  with  natures 
of  the  livelier  and  franker  sort, — that  being  good  in  themselves,  they 
have  a  more  natural  tendency  to  good  in  general ;  being  pleased  witli 
themselves,  they  have  the  greater  desire  to  bestow  pleasure ;  and  being 
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in  the  habit  of  displaying  thetnaelves,  they  have  the  more  unequivocal 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience,  and  of  having  nothing  to  conceal. 
Virtue  is  more  delightful  in  their  hands,  because  it  is  borne  with  a 
suitable  grace  and  cheerfulness  ;  and  vice  is  not  so  vicious,  because  wc 
cannot  attribute  to  it  its  worst  and  most  deliberate  qualities.  As  to  the 
charge  of  foppery,  which  is  so  often  made  against  people  of  animal 
spirits,  and  to  which  their  open  self-satisfaction  undoubtedly  subjects 
them,  four  things  might  as  well  be  considered  before  the  accusation  is 
harshly  or  hastily  brought ;  first,  whether  the  self-satisfaction  is  more 
than  proportionate  to  the  satisfaction  which  every  body  else  feels  ac- 
cording to  the  measure  of  the  happiness  within  him ;  whether  the 
possessor  makes  others  more  satisfied  with  themselves,  and  is  therefore 
more  inclined  to  share  the  pleasures  arising  from  self-love,  than  his 
accuser;  whether  he  is  really  so  vain  as  his  accuser,  and  does  not 
more  willingly  acknowledge  merits  above  his  own,  and  a  greater 
variety  of  them  ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  accusation  is  not  made  out  of 
pure  spleen  and  jealousy. 

Women  have  been  charged  with  having  a  natural  inclination  for  cox- 
combs. The  charge  is  idle,  and  itself  a  coxcombry.  Let  the  solemn 
fops  that  make  it,  see  if  they  can  succeed.  The  truth  is,  that  where  a 
woman  likes  a  coxcomb,  she  does  not  like  him  on  that  account,  but  be- 
cause he  mingles  with  his  folly  those  lively  and  more  agreeable  quali- 
ties, which  nature  has  made  to  be  liked  by  every  body.  She  likes  the 
cheerfulness  of  his  blood,  the  flow  of  his  conversation,  the  spirit  of  his 
mien  and  behaviour, — evidences  of  a  nature  capable  of  entertaining  and 
of  protecting  her.  Let  a  man  have  these,  and  be  no  coxcomb,  and  she 
will  prefer  him  to  one  that  is.  If  she  prefers  a  coxcomb  to  a  formalist, 
or  to  one  whose  egotism  is  so  great,  as  to  drown  and  make  desolate  his 
commonest  behaviour,  in  the  despair  of  acting  up  to  his  excessive 
notion  of  himself,  she  is  wise,  and  has  only  chosen  the  happier  fop. 

We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  a  copy  of  verses  by  Sir  John 
Vanbrugh,  in  which  the  reader  may  take  the  portrait  of  the  officer, 
either  for  the  airy  coxcomb,  properly  so  called,  or  for  a  portrait  of  Sir 
John  himself,  who  was  a  captain  with  a  feather  in  bis  hat.  In  either 
case,  it  will  give  a  relish  to  the  perusal,  if  we  suppose  one  of  the  graver 
fops  just  mentioned  looking  on. 

A  band,  a  bob-wig,  and  a  feather 
Attack'd  a  lady's  heart  together. 
The  Band,  in  a  most  learned  plea. 
Made  up  of  deep  philosophy, 
Told  her,  if  she  would  please  to  wed 
A  reverend  beard,  and  take,  instead 

Of  vigorous  youth. 

Old  solemn  truth. 
With  books  and  morals  into  bed. 

How  happy  she  would  be. 

The  Bob,  he  talk'd  of  management ; 
What  wondrous  blessings  Heaven  sent 
On  care,  and  |)ains,  and  industry, 
And  truly  he  must  be  so  free 
To  own  lie  ih ought  your  airy  b^aux. 
With  powder'd  wij^s  and  dancing  shoes. 
Were  good  for  nothing  (mend  his  soul  ! ) 
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But  prate,  and  talk,  and  plajr  the  fool. 

He  said,  'twas  wealth  gave  jov  and  mirth. 

And  that  to  be  the  dearest  wife 

Of  one,  who  labour'd  all  his  life 

To  make  a  mine  of  gold  his  own. 

And  not  spend  sixpence  when  he  'd  done. 

Was  heaven  upon  earth. 

When  these  two  blades  had  done,  d*  ye  see. 
The  Feather  (as  it  might  be  me) 
Steps  out.  Sir,  frdm  behind  the  screen 
With  such  an  air  and  such  a  mien, — 
Look'ye,  old  gentleman, — ^in  short, 
He  quickly  spoil'd  the  statesman's  sport. 

It  proved  such  sunshine  weather. 
That,  you  must  know,  at  the  first  beck 
The  lady  leap'd  about  his  neck^ 
And  off  they  went  together. 

Vanbrugh  was  a  good  fellow,  and  besides  his  featber,  had  '*  books," 
and  "morals"  too  for  that  matter.  ''Garth,  Vanbrugh,  and  Con- 
greve,"  said  Pope,  (and  Tonson,  the  bookseller,  who  was  sitting  by* 
and  knew  them  all  weU,  agreed  with  him)  "  were  the  three  most  honest- 
hearted,  real  good  men,  of  the  poetical  members  of  the  Kit-Kat  Club/' 
A  feather  may  carry  it  against  formality,  as  it  ought  to  do;  but  a 
feather  on  a  head  full  of  wit  and  eenerosity  will  beat  all  other  feathers, 
let  the  sullen  say  what  they  will.  Nor,  we  will  venture  to  affirm* 
whatever  the  sullen  or  the  superficial  may  think  to  the  contrary,  was 
there  ever  a  sound  and  generous  head,  feathered  or  not,  that  bad 
not  its  counterpart  in  the  other  sex,  ready  to  believe  in  its  honest 
eyes,  and  take  its  pains  and  its  pleasures  into  her  bosom,  if  it  had  but 
the  luck  to  meet  with  her. 
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A  Ballad. 


'*  His  boat  is  on  the  waters — ^hark  I 

I  hear  the  splashing  oar. 
What  though  the  wave  be  wild  and  dark, 

1*11  venture  from  the  shore  *, 
Love  hath  a  lieht  for  deep  midnight, 

A  compass  for  the  sea. 
For  him  I'll  fear  not  ocean's  might. 

He  is  my  all  to  me. 

'*  And  must  I  leave  my  father's  hall. 

Where  1  was  gently  bred. 
And  climb'd  the  knee  and  lisp'd  to  all. 

Unconscious  what  I  said— 
Where  doatingly  a  mother's  eye— 

(Alas  that  it  is  closed  I) 
Gazed  on  me  in  my  infancy 

And  watch'd  while  1  reposed !       ^ 

"  Yes— there 's  a  dearer  home  for  me 
Within  a  lover's  arms ; 
And  there  my  head  shall  cradled  be 
In  safety  from  alarms. 
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I  canDOt  wed  the  man  1  hate-^ 
1  cannot  falsely  play. 

Though  father's  threat  may  not  abate- 
Though  I  be  spum'd  away. 

"  My  love^-he  is  my  life  to  me. 

My  nurse,  my  sire,  my  home. 
He  looks  upon  me  smilingly. 

And  beckons  me  to  come. 
He  hath  his  nest  of  down  for  me. 

Hit  little  timorous  maid, 
Where  I  shall  cower  in  shelter  free. 

Nor  fluttering  nor  afraid.'' 

Thus  at  her  window  o'er  the  ware 

That  gentle  maid  bested, 
The  hour  was  silent  as  the  grare. 

No  star  was  overhead. 
The  sea  curl'd  softly  on  the  shore. 

And  said,  or  seem'd  to  say: — 
"  1  'ye  hush'd  for  thee  the  billows'  roar, 

Come,  Ida,  come  away  1" 

Her  lover's  bark  is  on  the  strand. 

His  foot  upon  the  beach. 
And  thev  are  hurrying,  hand  in  hand. 

The  little  skiff  to  reach: 
Her  foot  is  on  the  floating  plank. 

Her  lover  close  behind. 
And  they  have  left  the  pebbly  bank. 

And  every  fear  behind. 

There 's  light  within  her  father's  hall. 

There 's  hurrying  to  and  fro. 
And  voices  from  her  window  call. 

And  from  the  beach  below^- 
Along  the  wave  a  carbine  shot 

Sings  shrilly  with  its  speed  ;^- 
Her  love — for  fate  so  drew  the  lot— 

Her  love  alone  must  bleed. 

Frantic  fair  Ida  hears  his  groan  $ 

Her  hand  is  on  the  wound ; 
His  heart's  blood  on  her  hand  hath  flown 

With  that  last  dying  sound. 
Back  to  the  shore,  go,  ooatmen,  go ; 

Finish'd  is  your  employ  ; 
But  she,  the  fair,  what  is  she  now. 

So  late  the  bride  of  joy  I 

A  maniac  on  that  oozy  shore 

At  times  teen  wandering  wild. 
Addressing  the  mde  ocean's  roar. 

In  accents  of  a  child  ; 
Or  from  her  window,  at  deep  night. 

Asking  athwart  the  gloom. 
In  fancy  of  her  lover's  sprite. 

The  mysteries  of  his  tomb ! 
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PARRIANA. — NO.  I. 

I  REMEMBER  Dr.  Pftrr  at  an  early  period,  when  he  was  Master  of  the  Free 
School  at  Norwich.  It  was  a  Gothic  structure  near  the  cathedral,  endowed 
by  Henry  the  Sixth.  As  you  jid\*aDced  along  its  spacious  floor,  ^ou  beard  the 
buzzings  of  the  boys  plying  their  various  tasks,  as  they  sat  within  a  sort  of 
railed  pew,  which  extended  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  chamber,  half 
lost  and  overpowered  by  the  overwhelming  tones  of  our  venerable  Ofellus, 
who  was  hearing,  from  an  elevated  chair,  to  which  you  approached  by  steps, 
the  higher  classes  at  their  Greek  play,  and  pouring  out  a  loud  torrent  of 
parallel  passages  to  elucidate  the  author.  It  was  at  this  time  a  favourite 
theory  of  Parr,  that  the  progress  of  learning  towards  the  understanding  was 
in  an  upward  direction ;  for,  in  subservience  to  that  theory,  he  was  a  syste- 
matic devotee  of  the  birch.  It  was  done,  however,  in  perfect  good-humour; 
never  sudden,  nor  under  the  instantaneous  impulse  of  passion.  It  was  a 
cool, judicial  sentence,  the  execution  of  which  was  ^nerally  postponed  till 
the  rising  of  the  school,  when  there  was  often  a  whimsical  kind  of  contest 
for  precedency  in  submitting  to  the  infliction.  It  was  so  slight,  except  for 
very  grave  onences,  that  it  was  never  a  subject  of  much  apprehension. 
"  Come,  and  bring  the  bats  for  a  game  at  cricket !"  was  the  exclamation  of 
one  boy  to  another,  as  they  all  rushed  out  at  twelve  o'clock.  *'  I  can't  come 
immediately,"  was  the  reply:  ''I'll  be  with  you  in  six  or  seven  minutes. 
I  am  only  going  to  be  flogged.** 

Parr  composed  his  celebrated  preface  to  "  Bellendcnns*'  whilst  he  was 
Master  of  this  school.  It  b  a  laboured  piece  of  Latlnity ;  not  a  phrase  that 
has  not  its  sanction  in  the  best  authorities.  But  it  is  a  whimsical  Mosaic. 
"  here  a  bit  of  red  stone,  there  a  bit  of  black."  It  has  always  struck  me  as 
nvanting  that  flow  and  that  ease  of  expression,  which  are  the  nappiest  graces 
of  composition.  It  is,  moreover,  open  to  exception,  as  a  species  of  cento 
from  writers  living  in  diflierent  periods  of  literary  taste-— Cicero,  Livy,  Pliny, 
Tacitus,  and  even  Seneca.  I  tnink  it  by  no  means  equal  to  the  liitin  rhe- 
toric of  Parr's  friend.  Sir  William  Jones,  Perhaps  the  latter  was  too  Cice- 
ronian, and  would  have  come  in  for  his  share  of  the  ridicule  applied  by 
Erasmus,  in  his  "  Anti-Ciceronianus,"  to  too  studious  an  affectation  of  the 
style  and  manner  of  the  Roman  orator.  The  Preface  to  Bellendenus  is 
ushered  in  with  a  series  of  dedications  to  Lord  North,  Fox,  and  Burke,  in 
the  lapidarv  I^atin,  which  Parr,  through  his  whole  life,  was  proud  of  excel- 
ling in.  ]Beloe  was  at  that  time  the  under-master.  He  gave  some  offence  to 
the  Doctor  by  translating  the  Preface.  It  was,  however,  soon  forgiven  ;  and 
in  after-life.  Parr  rendered  him  many  essential  services ;  amongst  others,  thai 
of  writing  for  him  a  learned  preface  to  his  Translation  of  Aulus  Gellius ; 
but  these  services,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  notoriety,  were  not  returned  with 
gratitude. 

Headley,  a  favourite  pupil,  was  before  my  time.  I  have  a  distinct  recol- 
lection of  him,  for  he  afterwards  lived  in  the  precincts  of  the  Cathedral.  His 
dark,  handsome  features,  and  his  wan  complexion,  for  he  was  then  wasting 
under  a  consumption  that  carried  him  off  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  will  never 
be  cfiaced  from  my  memory.  In  1784  he  published  a  Collection  of  Original 
Poetry,  in  which  there  are  several  exquisite  pieces.  One  or  two  af\er  the 
antique  manner  of  our  elder  poets,  with  whom  Headley  was  particularly  con- 
versant, are  beautiful.  But  nis  reputation  at  present  rests  on  his  **  Beauties 
of  Antient  English  Poetry,''  which  appeared  with  a  laboured  preface  in  Parr's 
manner,  but  still  more  turgid  and  redundant.  The  short  notices  of  each 
poet  prefixed  to  his  extracts,  are  in  better  taste.  Bowles's  Elegy  upon  the 
premature  fate  of  Headley  is  truly  pathetic. 

Dr.  Maltby,  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  Greek  scholar  amongst  us, 
was  the  head-boy  in  my  time*  I  was  then  an  urchin,  but  I  well  remember 
that  Parr  had  a  decided  predilection  for  this  clever  pupil,  which  did  not, 
however,  exempt  him  from  occasional  visitations  of  the  birch. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  fteveral  of  the  earliest  of  Parr's  writiogs 
are  out  of  print.  In  1763  he  preached  a  charity  sermon  at  Norwich,  from 
the  text  in  the  Prorerbs — "  Train  up  a  child/'  &c.  This  discourse,  though 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  one  of  those  compositions  which  were  digna 
cedro,  and  ought  to  be  republished,  llie  first  part  is  a  kind  of  historical 
deduction,  from  its  earliest  beginnings,  of  the  wisdom  conveyed  by  the  an- 


large  and  moral  acceptatioi 
parents  and  children,  masters  and  disciples.  It  is  a  trite  subject,  but  not  so 
as  Parr  treats  itj  for  he  seems  to  have  expended  all  the  resources  of  his  rich 
flourishing  intellect  to  render  familiar  topics  new  and  impressive.  It  is,  I 
think,  superior  to  his  famous  Spital  Sermon :  certainly,  its  manner  is  less 
controversial,  which  is  some  advantage  ;  for,  where  Parr  had  any  doctrine  to 
refute,  he  was  a  staunch  polemic,  full  as  anxious  to  get  the  victory  as  to 
discover  the  truth.  In  the  discourse,  however,  upon  Education,  he  appears 
bent  upon  rendering  those  common  and  admitted  truths  attractive,  which 
arc  in  danger  of  losing  their  hold  on  the  mind,  from  mere  universality  of 
reception. 

Apropos  of  the  Spital  Sermon.  It  gave  birth  to  a  tolerably  facetious  re- 
mark of  Harvey  Coombe,  albeit  unused  to  the  facetious  mood.  As  they 
were  coming  out  of  church,  after  the  delivery  of  that  long  discourse, 
"  Well,"  says  Parr  to  Coombe,  **  how  did  you  like  it?" — always  anxious  for 
welUmeritea  praise,  from  whatever  quarter  it  proceeded,—"  let  me  have  the 
suifraffe  of  your  strong  and  honest  understanding.*' — "  Why,  Doctor,"  re- 
turned the  Alderman,  "  there  were  four  things  in  your  sermon  that  I  did  not 
like  to  hear."  —  "State  them,"  replied  Parr  eagerly.  "Why,  to  speak 
frankly  then,"  said  Coombe,  "  they  were  the  Quarters  of  the  church  clock, 
which  struck  four  times  before  you  had  finisned  it."  The  joke  was  good- 
humouredly  received.    Harvey  Coombe,  though  of  quiet,  gentlemanly  man- 


don't  know  that !" — "  Don't  know  that!"  retorted  the  other}  "  if  you  could 
put  down  in  writing  every  thing  you  did  not  know,  Mr.  Stepney,  you  would 
soon  make  a  very  large  book." 

Parr's  memory,  from  nature  and  from  application,  was  very  capacious. 
In  reading  a  Greek  or  Latin  author,  a  stream  of  illustration  issued  from  it« 
When  we  weie  up  at  Virgil  with  him,  he  thundered  out,  we  roiundo,  all  th^ 

f massages  which  the  poet  had  borrowed,  and,  whilst  he  borrowed,  adorned, 
irom  Homer  and  Apollonius  the  Rhodian.  His  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
metres,  a  branch  of  scholarship  in  which  Burney  afterwards  excelled  him« 
was  profound.  It  was  equally  accurate  as  to  the  metres  of  Horace.  Reading 
a  play  of  Plautus  with  htm,  I  think  the  Aulularia,  I  came  to  the  word  qffa- 
Hm  abundantly,  the  second  syllable  of  which  I  made  lone,  naturally  con- 
cluding that  an  adjective  derived  from  the  word  affitri,  would  retain  the  same 
quantity.  He  corrected  me  instantly,  by  scanning  the  very  difficult  and 
anomalous  Iambic  in  which  the  word  occurred.  There  was  a  constant 
tendency,  he  observed,  going  on  in  all  languages  actually  in  use,  to  shorten 
accentuation,  for  the  celerity  of  discourse  which  the  common  occasions  of 
life  require;  and  the  comic  poets  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  common  and 
conventional  pronunciation.  He  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  Saty- 
ricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter  was  of  a  later  age  than  Nero's,  and  not  the  work 
of  the  Petronius  recorded  by  Tacitus  as  tne  Arbiter  Elegantiarum  of  that 
emperor. 

The  characteristics  of  the  first  Mrs.  Parr  were  natural  acuteness  and  good 
sense;  and  these  qualities  Parr  readily  conceded  to  her.  With  all  this, 
however,  she  was  an  apt  student  in  the  art  of  ingeniously  tormenting, 
and  occasionally  influenced  by  a  spirit  of  contradiction  which  made  large 
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demands  upon  his  patience.  1  remember  he  was  once  Tisiting  his  eousiny 
the  Rey.  Robert  Parr,  at  Norwich.  Before  he  left  Hatton,  he  had  given 
directions  to  Mrs.  Parr  to  open  the  letters  addressed  to  him  daring  his  ab- 
sence, and  to  forward  only  such  as  she  knew  he  would  be  most  anxious  to 
receive,  and  might  be  worth  the  expense  of  the  transmission.  One  day, 
a  heavy  package  arrived  by  the  post.  It  consisted  of  several  common  unim- 
portant letters,  some  of  them  circular  letters  of  tradesmen  soliciting  custom, 
Kc.  with  a  note  from  Mrs.  Parr,  stating  that  she  had  exercised  the  discretion 
he  had  given  her,  by  forwarding  the  letters  he  would  be  most  anxious  to 
see,  and  kept  back  some  others,  among  which  was  a  long  letter  from  Mr. 
Payne  Knight  about  Homer.  Parr  had  been  for  some  time  busied  in  a  sort 
of  epistolary  controversy  with  that  gentleman,  upon  the  use  of  the  JEolic 
Digamma  ;  and  he  at  all  times  delighted  in  his  correspondence,  and  placed 
the  highest  value  upon  his  research  and  erudition. 

In  truth,  there  was  some  incompatibility  in  this  union.  Its  commence- 
ment was  far  from  being  a  romantic  one.  When  Parr,  who  had  been 
under-master  at  Harrow,  applied  for  the  head-mastership  of  Norwich  school, 
which  was  in  the  gift  of  the  Cor))oration,  he  was  told  that  it  was  essentially 
necessary  that  the  master  should  be  a  married  man.  In  this  difficulty  Parr 
instantly  wrote  to  his  friend  Jones,  afterwards  Sir  William  Jones,  urgine 
him  with  all  possible  diligence  to  look  out  for  a  wife  for  him,  and  to  forward 
her  by  an  early  opportunity.  The  commission  was  faithfully  executed,  and 
Mrs.  Parr  duly  arrived  at  Norwich. 

On  political  subjects  Parr  reasoned  and  spoke  with  great  animation  and 
warmtn.  His  politics,  however,  were  those  of  an  enthusiastic  but  consti- 
tutional Whig.  When  the  late  Right  Honourable  William  Windham 
came,  as  he  occasionally  did  on  his  way  to  Felbrigg,  and  at  the  season  of  the 
general  elections,  to  Norwich,  1  recollect  several  very  delightful  conversa- 
tions at  which  I  was  present,  though  then  very  youne*  between  Parr  and 
that  accomplished  statesman.  They  took  place  at  the  house  of  a  common 
friend,  Mr.  Hudson.  Parr  uniformly  did  homa^  to  the  great  talenu  and 
varied  knowledge  of  Mr.  Windham.    Indeed,  his  conversation  was  an  ex- 

Spiisite  entertainment :  it  flowed  gently,  but  it  was  an  unfailing  stream  of 
0({uence  and  of  reason.  He  had  the  peculiar  talent  of  enforcing  and  illus- 
trating his  argument  by  playful  anecdotes  and  amusing  allusions,  which,  so 
far  from  being  extraneous  to  what  he  was  desirous  ofestablishing,  by  some 
curious  felicity  became  part  of  the  argument  itself. 

There  was  something  heroic  and  chivalrous  in  the  character  of  Wind- 
ham ;  but  nothing  could  surpass  the  grace  and  elegance  of  his  manners.  He 
was  the  finished  English  gentleman.  He  was  deeply  read  in  Grreek  and 
Latin,  mathematics,  and  even  controversial  divinity :  nis  memory  was  un- 
bounded. Burke,  when  he  was  writing  his  Reflections,  alluded  to  a  passage 
in  Aristotle's  book  on  Government  from  memory  ;  but  sent  it  to  Windham, 
and  asked  him  whether  he  could  find  it.  The  latter  laid  his  finger  on  the 
passage  in  a  few  minutes,  which  Mr.  Burke,  for  he  was  then  printing  off  the 
sheets,  inserted  in  a  note.  I  transcribed  the  Greek  at  Mr.  Windham's  re- 
ouest.  Mr.  Windham  told  me,  that  very  early  in  life  he  had  read  through  all 
tne  Byzantine  historians,  and  pointed  out  to  me  in  Gibbon's  notes  a  few  in- 
stances of  disingenuous  citation  from  those  authors.  The  conversation  of 
such  a  man,  which  from  early  youth  1  have  been  permitted  to  hear,  was  a 
refection  worthy  of  the  gods. 

It  was  upon  one  of  Uiese  occasions,  when  Mr.  Windham  and  Parr  met, 
that  1  perfectly  recollect  the  former's  objecting  to  the  pedantic  habit,  com- 
mon to  scholars,  of  profuse  quotations,  to  show  their  learning.  True  learn- 
ing, he  said,  was  a  result.  Perpetual  citatioii  evinced  an  intrinsic  poverty  : 
it  was  like  an  ill-furnished  shop,  where  the  best  articles  were  placeid  in  the 
window.  He  illustrated  the  topic,  1  also  remember,  by  a  passage  from 
Epictetus.  "  If,"  observes  the  philosopher,  ''any  body  wishes  to  convince 
you  that  he  had  good  fare  at  home,  and  ate  heartily,  he  would  show  it  in 
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th«  vigour  of  his  frame  and  the  health  of  his  complexioo*  not  by  emptying 
the  contents  of  his  stomach  before  you."    It  was  upon  this  occasion  that 


been  manj[  vears  a  malade  imaginaire,  took  it  at  last  into  his  head  to  marry. 
*' Ah  !"  said  Sir  Joshua,  when  the  event  was  announced  to  him,  "  B— - 


will  now  begin  to  know  what  is  the  matter  with  him/' 

When  Mr.  Windham,  with  the  iate  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr.  Burke,  se- 
ceded from  the  Foxite  Whigs,  Dr.  Parr  regarded  the  schism  with  horror. 
From  that  time  his  opinions  of  Windham  underwent  great  change  ;  and  he 
expressed  thenv,  as  1  thought,  occasionally  with  a  vehemence  and  a  severity 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  even  to  the  errors  of  a  great  man.  Wind- 
ham was  a  man  of  high  heroic  honour,  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy. 
Nothing  venal  or  sordid  ever  profaned  its  recesses.  Coke,  of  Norfolk,  be- 
trayed the  same  intolerant  spirit,  when,  just  after  that  secession,  he  deposed 
the  busts  of  Burke  and  Windham  from  the  niches  thev  had  long  occupied  at 
Holkham  with  those  of  Fox,  Lord  North,  and  Lord  Rockingham. 

It  was  in  one  of  the  conversations  I  have  alluded  to,  that  Warburton's 
Divine  Legation  of  Moses  was  mentioned.  Parr  said  thatjt  was  a  subtle 
argument  constructed  to  refute  the  Free-thinkers,*  by  proving,  that  without 
the  belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  no  human  society  could  exist; 
and  that  so  essentially  necessary  was  this  principle  in  human  affairs,  that  the 
Jews,  who  did  not  embrace  this  great  tenet,  were  for  that  reason  placed  under 
a  theocracy,  the  immediate  government  of  the  Supreme  Being;  and  there- 
fore, being  an  exception  to  all  other  human  communities,  stood  in  no  need 
of  that  important  sanction.  Parr  observed,  that  the  foundation  of  Warbur- 
ton's argument  was  false:  that  the  Jews  actually  believed  in  the  souPs  im- 
mortality, from  which  a  belief  in  a  sute  of  future  happiness  or  suffering 
flowed  as  a  corollary.  They  believed  that  SamuePs  soul  appeared  after  its 
separation  from  the  body ;  and  Solomon,  in  the  Hcclesiastes,  expressly  states 
.that  the  spirit  returned  to  God  that  gave  it.  A  state  of  separate  souls  here- 
after, he  contended,  necessarily  implied  reward  or  punishment,  in  the  greater 
or  less  decrees  of  happiness  or  misery  which  they  had  to  undergo  accord- 
ing to  their  different  degrees  of  virtue  or  of  vice  in  the  body.  Parr  was  a 
pious  rational  Christian,  and,  with  a  large  and  liberal  spirit  of  toleration,  a 
sincere  Church  of  Knglaiid  man. 

On  different  occasions  I  have  conversed  much  with  Parr  upon  the  subject 
of  metaphysics.  He  stropgly  condemned  the  material  philosophy.  Reid  on 
the  intellectual  powers  of  Man  he  instanced  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of 
that  debasing  doctrine.  The  mortality  of  the  soul,  he  said,  was  a  necessary 
consequence  from  its  materiality.  The  soul  is  a  spirit,  which  musi  be  im- 
morul,  because  it  is  exempted  trom  all  the  qualities  which  generate  corrup- 
tion. It  is  an  uncompounded  essence.  How  can  that  be  dissolved  which 
has  no  parts  ?  For  dissolution  is  only  the  separation  of  one  part  from  another ; 
but  that  which  has  no  parts  cinnot  be  dissolved.  The  hope  of  futurity  was 
infused  into  man  at  his  creation  $  it  is  his  earliest,  his  fonaest^  his  last  aspi- 
ration. Such  a  desire  would  not  have  been  given  us  in  vain.  All  the  great 
lights  of  the  ancient  world  believed  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  from  this 
inherent  desire  of  beatitude.  Hence  the  Pythagorean  doctrine,  the  Elysian 
fields,  and  the  Tartarus  of  the  poets. 

*'  Hac  iter  Elysium  nobis,  at  lasva  malomm,"  &c. 

I  observed,  that  in  some  of  his  writings  Aristotle  seemed  to  doubt.  He 
said,  "  No  such  thing.  Sir."  He  quoted  the  treatise  upon  animals,  to  show 
that  he  had  distinctly  asserted  the  soul's  distinct  existence  and  immortality,  and 

*  Bayle  amongst  others. 
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desired  me  to  reach  him  the  £thics.  He  then  referred  to  the  nioth  and  tenth 
chapters  of  that  treatise,  where  he  deduces  the  immortality  of  the  soal 
from  her  natural  desire  of  future  happiness.  Aristotle,  he  said,  had  been 
supposed  to  hold  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  by  those  who  did  not  rightly  under- 
stand his  philosophy.  The  mistake  arose  from  his  speaking  of  the  operations 
of  the  soul  as  corporeal.  In  this  sense  he  often  applied  the  word  lyrfXc^"* 
or  intellect,  as  a  corporeal  instrument  depending  only  on  phantasy.  But  be 
then  means  only  the  passive  intellect  or  thinking  faculty,  which  is  corporeal, 
but  subordinate  to  a  superior  intellect  which  is  indestructible.  This  con- 
versation was  fixed  in  my  memory,  because  it  led  me  to  a  more  careful  pe- 
rusal of  the  £thics,  and  convinced  me  of  tlie  accuracy  and  extent  of  Pan's 
knowledge. 

Parr  certainly  looked  upon  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  a  great  metaphysician  ; 
and  I  have  often  been  present  at  debates  between  them  on  these  subjects. 
The  sturdy  "dialectician  of  the  North'*  was  sometimes  compelled  to  give  in. 
"  Jemmy,why  do  you  seek  a  refuge  in  such  miserable  logomachies  ?**  gave  one 
evening  a  sudden  termination  to  a  discussion,  which  had  already  occupied 
more  time  than  in  a  mixed  company  topics  of  this  kind  are  usually  allowed. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that,  like  other  friendships,  that  of  Parr  and  Mackin- 
tosh suffered  a  lone  interruption.  It  were  an  injustice  to  both  to  rake  up  the 
circumstance  that  Ted  to  it.  I  met  Sir  James  one  day,  when  he  alludcxi  to 
the  misunderstanding.  "You  and  Parr  not  friends  I"  I  exclaimed,  with 
some  movement  of  surprise ;  "  why,  you  were  the  idol  whom  he  wor- 
shipped.*'— "That  may  be,'*  replied  Mackintosh  ;  "but  Parr  is  sometimes  a 
furious  iconoclast,  who  knocks  down  the  idols  he  has  set  up."  They  were 
afterwards  reconciled  through  the  intervention  of  Perry. 

Of  flippancy  of  remark  on  religious  subjects.  Parr  was  highly  impatient. 

He  once,  in  my  hearing,  rebuked  a  Mr.  F ,  a  barrister,  in  good  set  terms. 

The  gentleman  had  somewhat  inconsiderately  observed,  that  it  was  human 
authority  only  that  had  put  the  seal  of  authenticity  on  the  books  of  scripturej 
and  that  the  councils  of  Trent  and  of  Nice  had  decided  those  that  were  apo- 
cryphal, and  those  that  were  not  so.  Parr,  with  some  di£BcuIty,  heard  him 
to  the  end  of  his  sentence,  when  a  most  ominous  puff  issued  from  his  pipe. 
Then  he  addressed  him  nearly  in  these  words :  "  Mr.  Frith,  or  Mr.  Forth, 
or  Mr.  Froth — excuse  me  if  I  forget  your  name^I  have  not  the  honour  of 
your  acquaintance,  and  the  specimen  you  have  just  ^ven  us  of  your  theolo- 
gical science,  does  not  make  me  highly  ambitious  of  it :  Sir,  give  me  leave  to 
tell  you,  that  you  are  as  far  from  correct  chronology  in  your  remark,  as  from 
right  reasoning.  Those  two  councils,  which  sat  at  widely  remote  periods  of 
time,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  distinction  between  the  books  at  present 
received  in  our  church  :  it  arose  from  the  consent  of  the  early  churches,  and 
is  built  upon  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fathers.  You  have  mentioned  an 
opinion  on  a  subject  which  you  ought  never  to  have  approached,  and  have 
betrayed  ignorance  without  modesty,  and  pedantry  without  learning.  Leave 
these  matters  to  maturer  knowledge  and  sounder  understandings.  This 
advice  I  honestly  give  you.     In  the  words  of  Imcretius  I  will  inforce  it : 

'  Ne  mca  dona  tibi  studio  disp6sta  fideli, 
Intellecta  priusquam  sint  coatempta  relinquas.'  *' 

It  was,  I  think,  in  1800,  the  spring  of  that  year,  that  Parr  had  lod^ngs  at 
a  Mr.  Havward's  of  Carey-street.  I  met  him  at  the  Whig  Club^  which  was 
then  held  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor.  He  invited  me  to  sup  with  him. 
There  were  present  that  evening,  the  late  Mr.  Whitbread,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Dr.  Joseph  Warton,  Lord  Grey,  and  Mr.  Fonblanque,  the  Chancery 
lawyer.  A  deoate  arose  between  Parr  and  Fonblanque  upon  the  origin  of 
justice.  Parr  referred  it  to  a  moral  sense — the  moralisjacultas  of  Grotius.  This 
was  combated  by  Mr.  Fonblanque  with  some  degree  of  verbosity,  which 
Barr  verv  happily  turned  into  ridicule.  Fonblanque  could  bear  himself  no 
longer;  but  with  great  solemnity  addressed  Parr  thus.  "lam  astonished 
that  a  man  of  such  acknowledged  powers  as  Dr.  Parr  should  condescend  to 
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such  mean  instruments  of  controversy  as  that  of  misrepresenting  his  antagd- 
nist."  Parr,  taking  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth  at  the  end  of  this  pompcnu 
sentence,  thus  rejomed :  "  Mr.  Fonhlanque,  Sir,  why  should  I  ridicule  posi- 
tions, which,  the  moment  they  are  stated,  proToke  a  smile  ?  and  why  should  I 
misrepresent  that,  which  you  have  already  weakened  by  your  own  diffusion, 
and  perplexed  by  your  own  reiteration?'*  The  gravity  of  this  dialogue  was 
genuine  farce. 

1  have  already  mentioned  the  complexion  of  Parr's  politics.  The  modera^ 
tion  of  his  sentiments,  which,  thougn  maintained  witn  firmness,  were  never 
unseasonably  obtruded,  did  not  exempt  him  during  the  Birmingham  riots 
from  the  menaces  of  the  bnitalised  mob,  who.  Parr  always  believed,  were 
goaded  on  by  the  clergy  and  other  bigoted  persons.  His  house  was  certainly 
threatened,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  putting  it  into  a  state  of  defence. 
It  was  conjectured,  uiat  his  acquaintance  with  Dr.  Priestley,  with  whom  he 
widely  differed  on  theological  subjects,  but  whom  he  highly  venerated  for  his 
scientific  attainments,  had  brought  down  these  denunciations  of  popular 
vengeance.  After  a  protracted  state  of  alarm  and  suspense,  it  was  found 
that  the  rioters  had  proceeded  in  another  direction.  In  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished by  Parr  on  the  subject  of  the  riots,  he  thus  alludes  to  the  circum- 
stance. I  quote  from  memory,  for  I  have  not  the  book.  After  avowing  his 
occasional  visits  to  Dr.  Priestley,  he  proceeds  thus  : 

"  And  was  it  for  this,  and  this  only,  that  for  three  days  and  three  nights 
my  family  was  threatened  by  brutal  ruffians ',  my  house  devoted  to  confla- 
gration b^  midnight  incendiaries  ;  my  books,  the  pride  of  my  youth  and  the 
solace  of-  my  declining  years,  doomed  to  destruction  ?  Of  all  the  paradoxes 
that  perplex  conjecture  and  bafHe  probability,  Man  is  the  most  tormenting. 
He  is  a  savage  in  the  bosom  of  society ;  a  tyrant  for  the  suppofed  honour  of 
his  cotintry ;  the  persecutor  of  his  species  for  the  imaginary  glory  of  his 
God." 

The  pamphlet  which  Parr  entitled  "  Sequel  to  a  Printed  Paper,"  &c., 
had  its  origin  in  a  singular  incident.  In  the  midst  of  the  "Church  and 
King"  cry  of  that  day  (it  prevailed  most  vehemently  in  Birmingham  and 
its  neighbourhood)  he  had  received  an  anonymous  letter  full  of  offensive 
allusions  to  his  political  sentiments.  This  letter,  bv  a  rapid,  but  as  it 
afterwards  turned  out  an  erroneous  inference,  he  ascrioed  to  a  Mr.  Curtis, 
rector  of  one  of  the  parishes  at  Birmingham,  and  wrote  a  long  and  ela- 
borate reply  to  it,  wnich  he  sent  in  manuscript  to  that  gentleman.  To 
this  Curtis  rejoined  in  a  printed  pamphlet,  disavowing  the  letter,  and  inci- 
dentally entering  with  some  warmth  into  the  political  discussions  with 
which  the  public  mind  was  then  heated.  Parr's  pamphlet,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  was,  in  law-phrase,  the  sur-rejoindcr  to  this.  He  gave  it  the 
contemptuous  title  of  ** Sequel  to  a  Printed  Paper  by  the  Reverend  Wil- 
liam Curtis,"  &c.  It  is  a  laboured  composition,  de  omnibris  rebus  et  qui- 
husdam  aiiii-^Si  kind  of  drag-net,  which  brought  up  along  with  the  great 
subjects,  *•  whereof  all  Europe  xang  from  side  to  side,"  a  whole  fry  of  petty 
provincial  polemics  and  local  gossipings,  all  indiscriminately  dignified  with 
the  same  solemnity  of  dissertation,  and  the  same  ceaseless  recurrence  of  the 
triplet,  with  which  it  was  Parr's  peculiar  theory  of  composition  to  treat 
every  topic,  however  trivial  and  subordinate.  As  for  the  poor  rector,  he  was 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  learned  vituperation,  through  a  long  string  of 
passages  from  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity.  These  were  sometimes  trans- 
lated m  a  tone  of  affected  commiseration  for  the  supposed  ignorance  of  Curtis. 
This  tract,  however,  is  by  no  means  the  happiest  specimen  of  Parr's  talents. 
It  displays,  indeed,  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  importance  to  what  is  essen- 
tially insignificant,  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  little  more  than  a  massive  accumu- 
lation of  words, 

"  Sine  pondcre  habentia  pondus.*' 
After  all,  it  was  never  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  anonymous  letter. 
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which  had  conjured  up  this  storm  of  eloquence,  came  from  Curtis.  He  him- 
self disavowed  it;  ana  his  disavowal,  in  de&ult  of  all  proof  to  the  contrary, 
ought  to  have  heen  acquiesced  in.  On  the  other  hand»  it  was  more  than 
suspected  to  have  been  a  trick  of  Tom  Sheridan,  who  sent  it  in  a  disguised 
hand  to  Parr.  Tom,  indeed,  did  not  foresee  the  ansry  controversy  on  which 
so  much  good  passion  was  afterwards  wasted;  for  there  was  no  love  of  mis- 
chief in  his  freaks,  and  he  valued  his  venerable  preceptor  too  highly  to  give 
him  unnecessary  pain.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  some  years  aUerwards 
this  excellent  youth  acknowledged  the  fact ;  and  not  without  the  self-reproach 
of  an  honouraole  and  ingenuous  mind. 

There  is  a  curious  literary  fact  connected  with  this  pamphlet,  which  I 
cannot  forbear  mentioning,  not  as  proving  any  thing  with  respect  to 
Parr,  the  variety  and  extent  of  whose  attainments  are  beyond  all  question,  but 
as  an  illustration  in  general  of  the  art  of  piling  up  a  Cyclopean  structure  of 
learned  quotations,  like  those  which  Parr  brought  together  to  prove  Curtis  a 
blockhead.  Not  lon^  after  its  appearance  (from  Parr's  reputation,  and  the 
reading  scattered  over  its  pages,  it  made  considerable  noise),  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Curtis  composed  a  small  pamphlet,  disputing  the  originality  of  the  learnine 
displayed  in  Parr's  work,  and  professing  to  show  that  the  passages  quoted 
<lid  not  rush  in  the  first  instance  from  the  stores  of  his  own  memory,  but  were 
taken  second-hand  from  the  compilations  of  grammarians,  particularly  from 
that  of  Stobaeus,  where  they  might  be  found  ready  ticketed  and  labelled 
under  their  respective  heads. 

Now,  to  sucli  an  imputation.  Parr,  of  all  men  in  the  world,  was  least  open. 
But  it  did  by  a  curious  coincidence  happen,  that  in  his  Tract  six  or  seven 
Greek  passages  followed  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  been  ranged 
by  Stobaeus.  As  1  have  said  already,  it  proves  little  or  nothing  against  Parr. 
A  learned  friend  of  mine  once  tried  a  similar  experiment,  upon  the  "Pursuits 
of  Literature,''— that  is  to  say,  upon  the;notes  in  that  confused  lumber-room 
of  quotations — by  tracing  in  like  manner  a  long  series  of  them  to  secondary 
sources.    Yet  no  man  ever  disputed  the  learning  of  Mathias. 

Parx  wrote  another  pamphlet,  much  shorter  indeed,  but  much  abler,  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Birmingham  riots.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  the  primary 
cause  of  those  disturbances  was  the  obstinacy  of  a  party  in  the  town,  who,  in 
spite  of  every  warning  or  remonstrance,  and  of  the  strongest  indications  of 
ihe  popular  feeling  against  them,  persisted  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of 
the  French  Revolution.  The  consequences  are  well  known.  Notwithsund- 
ingthis  awful  admonition,  the  same  persons,  previous  to  the  I4th  of  July  in 
the  following  year,  expressed  their  determination  to  commemorate  the  same 
event.  Parr  lamenteJ  their  infatuation,  and,  to  dissuade  them  from  an  obsti- 
nate adherence  to  their  resolution,  addressed  them  in  the  little  tract  1  have 
just  mentioned.  He  gave  it  the  quaint  title  of  a  "  Letter  from  a  Citizen  of 
Irenopolis  to  a  Citizen  of  Eleutheropolis."  It  is  a  calm,  but  dignified  re- 
monstrance, urged  with  g^reat  force  of  argument,  and  in  easy  and  flowing 
language.  It  was  written  in  nine  hours,  aarrenie  calamo,  and  its  ease  and  its 
simplicity  are  perhaps  owing  to  this  circumstance.  In  respect  to  Parr's  full- 
dressed  and  laboured  compositions,  it  was  his  dethalnUe  style,  if  I  may  so 
call  it.  It  had^  however,  a  powerful  effect,  and  weaned  the  hot-headed 
young  men,  for  whom  it  was  principally  intended,  from  their  absurd  project. 

Parr,  when  he  occasionally  came  to  London,  sometimes  visited  Mrs. 
Linley,  Sheridan's  mother-in-law,  at  her  house  in  Southampton.street, 
Coven t-garden.  She  was  then  advanced  in  years,  but  I  have  heard  him  say, 
that  he  could  trace,  as  he  thought,  in  her  countenance,  many  of  the  traits 
which  he  had  often  admired  in  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  her  sister  Mrs.  Tickell. 
Parr  said,  that  a  fine  woman  in  years  was  viewed  with  a  sort  of  feeling,  like 
that  of  seeing  the  temples  of  the  Gods  in  ruin^  Her  fare  was  homely;  but 
at  her  table  he  did  as  he  liked.  To  the  hospitable  interrogation,  upon 
his  preoaring  to  dine  with  her,  of  "  Doctor,  what  shall  I  give  you  for  din- 
ner?" bis  almost  invariable  answer  was,  *'  Nothing^,  my  dear  Madam,  bat 
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a  shoulder  of  mutton ;  but  then  you  are  not  to  forget  the  onion-sauce.'*  I 
mention  this  to  show,  that  Parr,  though  fond  of  good  eating,  was  not  an 
epicure ;  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton,  with  its  perpetual  adjunct,  onion  saucf , 
was  for  many  years  among  his  household  divinities. 

Mrs.  Linley,  several  years  af^er  the  death  of  her  husband,  was  desirous  of 
pnblisbing  a  volume  of  the  posihamous  music  of  that  eminent  composer. 
Sheridan  undertook  to  procure  the  Prince  of  Wales's  permission  to  dedicate 
it  to  his  Royal  Highness,  at  the  same  time  promising  to  write  the  dedica- 
tion himself.  The  subscription  was  filled,  the  engraving  struck  oflf;  weeks 
and  weeks  glided  away,  and  no  dedication.  Her  perplexity  was  mentioned 
to  Parr,  who  instantly  dictated  the  following,  at  least  as  near  as  I  can  rccol- 
leetiL 

"To  His  Royal  Highness  George  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  &c. 

"Sir,*— It  is  the  natoral  wish  of  ooe,  from  whom  death  has  taken  the  best  and  tea- 
derest  of  friends,  to  seek  a  laudable  solace  of  her  sorrows,  by  carrying  into  efflect 
the  wishes,  that  lay  the  nearest  to  his  heart,  whilst  living*  Jt  was  one  of  the  most 
cherished  purposes  of  my  deceased  hasbandy  to  place  thn  volome  at  the  feet  of 
your  Royal  Highness,  whom  he  reverenced  as  the  skilful  judge,  and  loved  as  the 
munificent  patron,  of  bis  favourite  art.  Under  the  authority  of  such  an  example, 
and  the  auspices  of  such  a  protection,  may  I  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  Music  la 
this  island  will  vindicate  her  rank,  not  merely  among  the  idle  amusements,  which 
osinister  to  our  pleasures,  bat  among  the  salutary  infiueaces,  which  soften  and 
emend  the  beart  ?  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c.  &c. 

M.  LiNLBY." 

This  dedication  was  not  adopted:  for  not  long  after  it  had  been  sent  to 
Mrs.  Linley,  Sheridan's  arrived.  Talking  once  with  him  on  the  subject  of 
dedications  in  a  friend's  library,  he  desired  me  to  take  down  the  Rrst  volume 
of  Burney's  History  of  Music,  and  to  read  to  him  the  dedication  of  that 
vrork  to  the  Queen.  "There,"  said  he,  "there  is  the  true  refinement  of 
compliment  without  adulation.  In  the  short  compass  of  a  few  lines  are 
comprised  no  small  degree  of  the  force,  and  nearly  all  the  graces,  and  the 
harmonies  of  the  English  Language.  But  Burney  did  not  write  it.  John- 
eon  wrote  it;  and  on  this,  as  on  other  occasions,  showed  himself  an  accom- 
plished courtier.  *  Jemmy  Bos  well  ought  to  have  known  that  Johnson  wrote 
it.  /  had  it  from  good  authority  ;  besides  it  is  Johnson's  internally."  It  is 
singular  that  Bosvvell,  who  exerted  so  much  industry  in  tracing  all  the  papers 
of  this  kind  which  Johnson  wrote  for  his  friends,  should  have  omitted  this 
dedication.    How  truly  Johnsonian  is  the  following  passage: 

**  The  science  of  musical  sounds  has  been  depreciated  as  appealing  only  to 
the  ear,  and  affording  nothing  more  than  a  fugitive  and  temporary  delight; 
but  it  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  art,  which  unites  corporal  with  intel- 
lectual pleasure,  by  a  species  of  enjoyment,  which  gratifies  sense,  without 
weakening  reason ;  and  which,  thereiore,  the  Great  may  cultivate  without  de-  - 
basement,  and  the  Good  may  enjoy  without  depravation .'' 


THB    PAST. 

The  visions  of  the  buried  time  come  thronging  dearer  far 
Than  joys  the  present  hour  can  give,  than  present  objects  »re  ;- 
I  love  to  dwell  among  their  shades^  unfolding  to  my  view 
The  dreams  of  perish'd  men  and  years,  and  Sy-gone  glory  too. 

For  though  such  retrospect  is  sad,  it  is  a  sadness  sweet. 
The  forms  of  those  whom  we  revere  in  memory  to  greet, 
Since  nothing  in  this  changing  world  is  constant  but  decay, 
And  early  flowers  but  bloom  the  first,  to  pass  the  first  awayl 
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A    YEAR    IN    HUNGARY. 

A  Tale  founded  in  fact  ^  and  translated  from  the  Spanish  of  the  Rev,  Joseph 

Blanco  White, 

In  the  season  of  youth,  when  the  spirits  mount  Lice  new  wine  into 
the  heady  the  country  in  general  disposes  to  a  joyousness  of  feeUng 
that  overflows  the  whole  heart ;  but  in  the  soberer  days  of  middle  age 
the  beauties  of  the  rural  scene  produce  a  pleasure,  which,  in  its  outward 
effects,  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  melancholy. 

Friends  of  my  youth !  (whithersoever  the  dreadful  storm  in  which 
Spain  has  been  sunk  may  have  tossed  you)  Oh,  if  these  lines  should  ever 
reach  you,  and  recall  the  pleasant  memory  of  the  days  in  which,  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir  and  the  Manzanares,  we  dissipated  in  the 
delights  of  friendship,  and  of  the  fields,  the  bitter  sense  of  our  Country's 
slavery ;  know  that  at  the  end  of  many  years,  and  in  the  repose  of  that 
period  of  life  which  borders  on  old  age,  and  in  the  sobriety  of  that 
experience  which  narrows  the  range  to  the  flights  of  hope, — yoar 
friend  can  never  spend  a  spring-day  upon  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Thames  without  mingling  his  tears  with  the  ren^embrance  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  youth.  Why  are  they  not  here  ?  I  say  within  myself — 
why  have  not  they  too  broken  in  time,  as  I  have  done,  the  political 
chains  wherewith  the  name  of  countty  rivets  them  to  a  soil  to  which 
freedom  of  thought  and  of  opinion  are  unknown  ?  Alas !  those  chains 
are  doubled  upon  them  by  the  generous  hope  of  being  of  service  to  a 
people  whom  the  poison  of  superstition  has  worked  into  delirium,  and 
over  whom  ignorance  and  despotism  lord  it  as  they  will.  But  where 
is  the  remedy  for  ills  like  those  of  Spain?  Where  is  the  probable  cure 
for  a  superstition  that  has  rooted  itself  there  for  ages  ? 

I  am  giving,  however,  I  am  sensible,  but  a  bad  proof  of  the  repose 
of  which  I  spoke  at  first ;  but  when  a  mournful  idea  suddenly  presents- 
itself  to  the  mind,  cold  and  rude  of  soul  must  that  writer  be,  who 
through  fear  of  a  digression  can  forbear  to  give  free  course  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  affections  excited  in  his  heart.  As  the  story,  moreover^ 
which  I  am  about  to  relate  is  of  a  melancholy  nature,  the  mournful 
recollections  which  have  visited  me  may  serve,  by  the  similarity  of  their 
tone,  to  prepare  the  ear,  like  a  prelude  in  music,  for  what  is  to  follow. 
Return  we  ttien  to  the  banks  of  the  Thames. 

On  a  lovely  spring-day,  in  which  the  earth  appeared  canopied  with 
one  of  those  delicious  skies,  which  are  occasionally  seen  in  the  uncertain 
climate  of  England,  I  felt  disposed  to  make  an  excursion  in  the  steam- 
vessel,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year  daily  ascends  the  river  from 
the  Tower  of  London  as  far  as  the  beautiful  town  of  Richmond.  A 
light  breeze  from  the  South-west  stirred  the  waters  and  the  leaves 
with  just  the  degree  of  motion  necessary  to  dissipate  the  sense  of  that 
heavy  stillness,  which,  by  reason  of  the  moisture  wherewith  the  atmos- 
phere abounds  in  calm  and  sunny  days,  hangs  over  the  rural  scene  in 
England. 

After  I  had  waited  for  a  while  by  the  river-side,  diverted  by  the 
bustling  scene  which  the  neighbourhood  of  London  presents  at  all 
hours,  I  descried  at  a  distance  the  moving  column  of  smoke  which  indi- 
cated the  approach  of  the  vessel.  In  a  short  time  the  vessel  itself  ap- 
peared, cutting  its  way  majestically  through  the  water,  and  dashed  on 
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all  sides  with  the  foam  wrought  by  the  wheels,  that,  like  wings,  bore  it 
onward  in  its  coarse.  It  looked,  in  short,  more  like  a  sea-monster 
moving  itself  according  to  its  own  pleasure,  than  like  an  inanimate 
machine  that  derived  its  impulse  from  the  ingenuity  of  man. 

I  immediately  got  into  a  little  boat,  and  rowed  towards  the  vessel, 
which  in  a  moment  stopped  its  course,  as  though  ready,  of  its  own 
accord,  to  receive  a  fresh  cargo.  The  entrance  to  the  vessel,  so  com- 
modious and  secure,  the  convenient  breadth  of  the  deck,  and  the  va- 
riety of  passengers,  some  seated,  others  pacing  up  and  down  as  in  a 
large  hall,  and  all  well-dressed,  all  in  good  humour  and  all  quiet,  .pre- 
sent to  a  person,  new  to  such  a  scene,  a  picture  of  no  slight  interest. 
Nothing,  however,  can  equal  the  beautiful  variety  which  delights  the 
eye,  as  the  vessel  during  its  course  gradually  leaves  London  in  the  dis- 
tance. Indeed  the  sight  of  that  city  alone  is  sufficient  to  excite  in  the 
mind  ideas^  without  number,  and  strongly  to  affect  the  heart  with  every 
variety  of  feeling.  What  grandeur !  what  power !  how  many  virtues 
and  how  many  vices, — what  an  accumulation  of  pleasures,  and  what  an 
overwhelming  mass  of  sorrow  and  of  pain,  are  contained  in  that  sea  of 
-houses,  of  which  I  can  now  perceive  but  the  shore  I 

The  thread,  however,  of  thoughts  like  these  is  broken,  upon  ap- 
proaching the  great  bridge  of  Waterloo,  to  which  Europe  can  present 
no  equal.  The  imagination  is  astounded  upon  finding  oneself  cutting 
free  way  beneath  its  magnificent  arches,  through  which  the  river 
smoothly  passes ;  and  in  observing  the  massiveness  of  the  structure, 
the  size  of  the  stones  of  grey  granite  with  which  it  is  built,  and,  above 
all,  the  appearance  of  lightness  and  facility  of  execution,  in  a  work  so 
soUd  and  erected  with  such  labour.  The  other  bridges,  particularly 
the  iron  bridge  at  Vauxhall,  though  they  lose  something  of  their  effect, 
wtien  seen  after  that  of  Waterloo,  add  nevertheless  by  their  number  and 
variety  to  the  spectator's  admiration. 

Upon  passing  the  Royal  Hospital  at  Chebea,  which  affords  a  mag- 
nificent asylum  to  soldiers  worn  out  in  their  Country's  service,  the 
landscape  assumes  that  mixed  appearance  of  town  and  country,  so 
peculiar  to  England.  On  each  side  of  the  river  are  scattered  houses, 
and  even  small  towns — small,  I  mean,  in  comparison  with  London : 
for  Hammersmith  would  elsewhere  be  considered  as  a  town  of  the  first 
^  rate.  Many  are  the  country  residences  belonging  to  the  higher  ranks 
which  ornament  the  banks  of  the  noble  river,  near  which  they  stand, 
and  which,  as  it  gradually  becomes  shallower,  gains  in  repose  and 
beauty  what  it  loses  in  rapidity.  The  Royal  Gardens  of  Kew,  the 
elegant  stone-bridge  which  takes  its  name  from  the  town  near  which 
those  gardens  are  situated,  the  edifices  which  rise  here  and  there  in 
every  direction,  and  appear  to  move  with  the  boat  itself,  as  you  glide 
along— -these  with  the  number  of  trees^  particularly  willows,  which  line 
the  banks,  and  give  to  the  transparent  waters  of  the  river  an  emerald 
green  of  the  purest  tint,  transport  the  imagination  into  a  sort  of  &iry- 
land,  surpassing  the  boldest  flights  of  its  creative  power.  But  who  can 
describe  the  feelings  occasioned  in  the  midst  of  such  a  scene  by  a  band 
of  music,  which  breaks  upon  the  ear  in  sounds  that  in  the  free  expanse 
of  air  lose  all  their  roughness  and  dissonance  of  tone  ?  A  complete  and 
well-regulated  orchestra  will,  no  doubt,  give  to  those  who  are  fond  of 
music  a  pleasure  of  a  higher  description — one  more  closely  connected 
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with  the  understanding,  and  more  deeply  tinted  with  the  strong  colonr- 
ing  of  the  passions ;  hut  it  will  aspire  in  vain  to  excite  the  lively  yet 
gentle  transport  which  the  wandering  vibrations  of  a  harp,  accompanied 
by  three  or  four  wind  instruments,  produce  beneath  a  calm  sky,  hung 
with  light  clouds,  and  in  a  vessel,  which,  moving  without  sail  or  oar, 
glides  over  a  thousand  images  of  trees,  houses,  clouds,  and  sun,  that 
dance  before  the  eye,  as  pictured  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream. 

I  had  remained  for  some  time  rapt  in  silent  enjoyment  of  the 
scene  before  me,  when  I  perceived  amongst  the  passengers  an  acquain- 
tance, who,  recognizing  me  almost  at  the  same  moment,  advanced 
towards  me.  He  was  an  officer,  who  having  served,  though  a  foreigner, 
in  the  English  army  during  several  long  campaigns,  and  with  much 
honour,  had  risen  in  it  by  his  merit  to  a  high  rank.  Spaniards,  who 
are  accustomed  to  the  constant  use  of  uniforms  and  external  marks  of 
distinction,  will  feel  surprised  that  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  should 
be  so  confounded  with  the  passengers  in  a  boat,  as  to  remain  for  some 
time  without  exciting  any  attention ;  but  they  must  be  informed  that 
the  custom  of  England  allows  to  no  class  of  its  people  the  odious  affec- 
tation of  appearing  in  public  with  any  distinction  of  dress,  except  on 
court-days  when  a  levee  or  drawing-room  is  held  at  the  King's  palace, 
or  when  officers  are  on  duty. 

My  acquaintance  (for  our  intercourse  had  hitherto  been  too  slight  to 
make  us  friends)  seated  himself  beside  me,  and  we  passed  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  day  in  very  agreeable  conversation.  Upon  our  return 
home,  we  had  scarcely  got  into  the  boat,  when  he  informed  me  that,  aa 
his  bouse  was  situated  so  near  (he  river  and  the  metropolis,  it  would 
give  him  great  pleasure  if  I  would  land  with  him  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  take  my  tea  with  him.  I  readily  accepted  the  invitation,  and  before 
sunset  found  myself  in  a  house  adorned  with  a  taste  free  from  ostentation; 
the  asylum,  in  fact,  in  which  the  good  general,  depressed  by  infirmiti^ 
contracted  in  his  campaigns  more  than  by  y^ara,  passed  in  honourable 
repose  the  evening  of  his  days.  We  seated  ourselves  at  once  in  the 
principal  room,  having  no  compliments  to  pay  at  our  entrance,  for  my 
host,  who  was  a  bachelor,  and  without  relatives  in  England,  lived  by 
himself.  The  room,  which  was  a  large  one,  was  ornamented  with  pic^ 
tures  and  with  a  variety  of  curiosities,  of  which  many  had  been  made 
by  the  general  himself, — a  man  of  talent  and  ingenuity.  I  found,  too, 
that  he  was  a  lover  of  music, — a  circumstance  which  quickly  contributed 
to  confirm  our  intimacy  :  for  having  myself  been  early  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  enchanting  art,  I  have  always  found  a  sort  of  free- 
masonry to  prevail  aniongst  those  who  are  really  fond  of  it.  I  amused 
myself  for  a  time  in  gazing  at  the  pictures,  at  plans  of  fortifications,  of 
which  I  understood  nothing,  and  at  sabres  and  insignias  of  honour 
gained  in  the  field  of  battle,  which  made  my  heart  beat  within  roe. 
But  what  coropleteljK  riveted  ray  attention  was  a  glass  frame,  contain- 
ing a  sort  of  map  in  relievo  of  houses,  mountains,  and  woods.  I  ad- 
mired the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  contrived,  and  the  agreeable 
effect  produced  by  the  illusion :  for,  with  a  little  help  from  die  ima- 
gination, one  might  suppose  oneself  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  from 
thence  discovering  afar  off  the  scene  marked  out  by  the  map,  and  rer 
duced  by  distance  to  the  size  in  which  it  was  there  represented. 

The  ground  thus  represented  might  be  about  a  league  in  circum- 
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ference.  In  the  centre  was  a  spacioas  conntry-house,  with  a  tmall  lake 
at  the  foot  of  the  eminence  upon  which  the  house  was  built.  Hills  rose 
in  every  direction,  some  of  them  crowned  with  wood.  The  whole,  in 
short,  had  the  appearance  of  a  valley  belonging  to  some  mountainous 
country* 

When  my  friend  (for,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  our  mutual 
fegard,  that  title  may  now  be  used  without  impropriety)  perceived  how 
much  I  was  interested  in  the  rural  scene  before  me,  he  said  to  me,-^ 
**  If  you  knew  the  history  of  that  picture,  you  would  regard  it,  I  think, 
with  still  deeper  interest"  I  replied,  that  *'  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
the  history  to  which  he  alluded."  The  General  answered, — **  Though 
it  may  appear  affectation  in  an  old  man  to  talk  of  the  days  of  his  early 
love,  I  will  relate  it  to  you.  Indeed,  so  many  years  are  now  passed, 
and  misfortune  has  so  completely  destroyed  every  trace  of  the  family 
which  inhabited  that  house,  that  I  can  feel  no  objection  to  tell  you  the 
history  of  the  mournful  adventure  which  binds  my  heart  to  the  spot 
which  you  have  been  contemplating.  Be  seated,  therefore,  and  now 
listen  to  •  The  Story  of  a  Year  in  Hungary.' 

*'  My  father,  who  was  a  major  in  the  Austnan  service,  took  me  with 
him,  when  only  six  years  old,  to  Malines.    The  archbishop  of  that 

city,  the  Count  of  F ,  seeing  me  there  at  different  times,  took  a 

fancy  to  me,  and  oliered  to  send  me  to  Vienna  to  be  educated  in  the 

house  of  his  sister,  the  Countess  of  S ,  until  there  should  be  a 

vacancy  for  me  in  the  Military  Academy.  My  father  joyfully  accepted 
the  proposal,  knowing  that  under  such  auspices  I  could  not  fail  to  rise 
in  the  profession.  I  was  accordingly  taken  to  Vienna,  where  I  was 
brought  up  with  the  nephew  of  the  Archbishop ;  who,  together  with 
his  relations,  all  persons  of  great  influence,  showed  me  the  strongest 
marks  of  affection,  and  promoted  to  the  utmost  my  education  at  the 
academy. 

*'  At  the  time  when  I  held  only  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant,  I  was  selected 
by  the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  trigonometrical 
surveys  in  Hungary.  I  set  out  accordingly,  with  an  escort  of  soldiers, 
appointed  for  the  management  of  the  mathematical  instruments.  Oh 
the  road  I  found  myself  treated  like  a  prince  by  all  the  post-masters, 
"who,  at  the  very  sound  of  the  name  of  an  officer  commissioned  by  the 
Court,  will  almost  lick  the  ground  to  serve  him.  No  recommendation, 
however,  of  this  kind  is  required  to  induce  the  upper  classes  of  the 
country  to  give  an  officer  a  frank  and  hospitable  reception.  The  hos- 
pitality, indeed,  which  reigns  through  Hungary,  together  with  the 
primitive  simplicity  and  purity  of  manners,  which  at  the  period  I  speak 
of  prevailed  amongst  the  females  of  the  country,  will  fully  appear  in  the 
course  of  my  narrative.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  at  the  same 
time,  that  amongst  the  men  a  want  of  knowledge  and  refinement  was 
very  perceptible,  in  consequence  of  the  retirement  in  which,  from  the 
situation  of  the  country,  the  greatest  part  of  their  lives  was  passed. 
The  variety  of  languages,  moreover,  which  separates  the  inhabitants 
from  each  other,  may  have  contributed  to  check  the  progress  of  civi- 
lisation. Not  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  the  country 
speak  the  Hungarian  language :  the  rest  use  either  the  German  or  the 
Illyrian.  Amongst  those  who  have  any  tincture  of  education,  Latin  is 
very  commonly  spoken ;  so  that  a  foreigner,  accustomed  to  the  fami- 
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liar  use  of  that  language,  will  be  understood  in  most  parts  of  the 
country.  Another  of  the  causes  which  may  be  considered  as  having 
contributed  to  the  backwardness  of  Hungary,  is  to  be  found  in  certain 
national  privileges,  which,  though  reduced  to  a  mere  shadow,  supply 
nevertheless  constant  material  for  intrigue,  and  tend  to  keep  up  old 
prejudices  :  such,  for  instance,  is  what  is  called  the  Council  of  Comitat, 
in  which  the  lords  of  each  province  assemble  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  consulting  about  their  municipal  interests.  The  real  operations  of 
the  Council,  however,  consist  in  feasting  and  dancing ;  while  business 
is  lefl  by  them  to  the  management  and  discretion  of  the  notaries,  the 
only  personsi  in  general,  who  understand  the  common  people.  The 
inferior  classes,  though  proud  of  their  ancient  privileges,  and  especially 
of  hereditary  gentility,  which  is  as  common  in  Hungary  as  I  understand 
it  to  be  in  the  Asturias  in  Spain,  are  subject  to  the  great  lords,  and 
readily  agree  to  every  thing  that  the  notaries  suggest  in  their  names* 
This  Uttle  digression  will  be  of  use  in  throwing  light  upon  the  most 
important  part  of  my  story. 

"  Being  young,  a  soldier,  and  employed  by  the  Government,  I  could 
scarcely  fail  of  having  much  attention  paid  to  me  at  Presburgh.  I 
had  not  been  long  there  before  the  season  of  Carnival  came  on ;  during 
which  the  nobles  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  public  balls.  The  customs 
of  the  country  on  this  occasion  are  singular.  Should  there  be  a  gar- 
rison, or  any  officers  in  the  city,  they  immediately  receive  tickets  of 
admission  to  the  balls,  without  being  at  any  trouble  to  procure  them. 
The  directors  make  a  list  of  all  who  are  invited ;  and  if  the  number  of 
men  should  be  found  to  exceed  that  of  females,  they  propose  the  names 
of  some  young  ladies  of  their  acquaintance,  which  are  forthwith  inserted 
in  the  list  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  When  this  is  done,  it  would  be 
considered  improper  in  the  parents  of  the  young  ladies  to  prevent 
their  daughters  from  attending  the  balls. 

"  As  soon  as  they  commenced,  I  became  acquainted  with  two  sisters, 

the  ladies  of  P ,  young  women  of  great  beauty  and  agreeable  man^- 

ners :  the  eldest  excelled  in  the  waltz,  the  younger  loved  the  country- 
dance.  I  danced  with  them,  therefore,  alternately.  I  was  charmed 
with  both  of  them  ;  but  I  soon  found  my  afifection  for  the  eldest  begin 
to  increase  from  day  to  day.  Yet  why  should  I  cherish  or  rodce 
known  a  passion  which  could  not  terminate  happily  ?  What  folly  for  a 
lieutenant  without  fortune  to  think  of  offering  his  hand  to  a  young 
female,  bom  to  higher  and  better  hopes  !  On  the  last  day,  however,  of 
our  meeting,  1  could  do  no  less,  as  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  the  fa* 
mily  of  my  partner,  than  take  my  leave,  by  saying  to  her, — '  We  have 
now  danced  the  kerahur  (the  conclusion),  and  in  truth  here  our  story 
endr,  for  I  shall  never  see  you  again.' — '  Not  so,'  she  replied,  with  an 
openness  of  manner  quite  indescribable,  *  unless,  indeed,  you  wish  to 
run  away  from  us.  Every  thing  is  arranged  for  your  visiting  in  our 
family.  My  father  knows  who  you  are ;  and  I,  too,  am  more  inte- 
rested in  the  matter  than,  perhaps,  you  imagine.  Come,  therefore,  if 
you  please,  and  visit  us  to-morrow.*  Such  innocence  and  simplicity  won 
possession  in  a  moment  of  my  whole  heart ;  though,  to  say  the  truth, 
the  whole  of  it  had  been  made  captive  long  before.  I  resolved,  how- 
ever, at  the  same  time  most  firmly  not  to  abuse  in  the  slightest  degree 
the  openness  and  simplicity  of  the  fair  object  of  my  love. 
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**'  Hitherto  my  residence  had  been  in  the  Imperial  Castle ;  which, 
as  it  commands,  both  in  a  geographical  and  military  sense,  the  city  and* 
the  Danube,  afibrds  to  the  eye  one  of  the  loveliest  prospects  to  be  met 
with  in  Hungary.  From  the  moment,  however,  in  which  I  received  the 
invitation  I  have  mentioned,  till  that  of  my  departure  with  a  beating 
heart  to  pay  the  expected  visit,  Presburgh  and  the  Danube  with  sdl. 
its  beauties  had  vanished  from  my  eyes.  Scarcely,  upon  my  arrival  at 
their  father's,  had  I  entered  the  house,  when  the  two  sisters,  placing 
themselves  one  on  each  side  of  me,  took  me  by  the  hand  to  introduce 
roe  to  him.  In  spite  of  the  agitation  of  my  mind,  I  could  scarcely  for- 
bear smiling,  when  the  good  knight  received  me  as  if  he  had  been  a 
bishop  pronouncing  a  blessing  over  me. 

'*Upon  my  asking  the  reason  of  so  unusual  a  ceremony,  I  immediately 
perceived  by  the  answer  given  to  me,  the  state  of  ignorance  and  super- 
stition in  which  the  country  was  sunk :  for  the  object  in  making  the 
sign  of  the  cross  over  me  was,  they  said,  to  prevent  my  entrance  into 
their  house  from  being  attended  with- any  ill-fortune.  Would  that  such 
a  precaution  could  have  been  effectual  1  or  that,  in  the  room  of  a  super- 
stitious ceremony,  I  could  have  offered  a  prayer  to  Heaven  capable  of 
averting  tlie  misfortunes  which  I  was  the  innocent  means  of  bringing 
upon  the  family,  who  had  so  hospitably  received  me  under  their  roof. 

"  I  had  continued  for  some  time  to  visit  them  with  the  freedom  of  a 
near  relation,  when  one  day  their  father  said  to  me, '  My  friend,  I  have  a 
favour  to  ask  of  you.  My  wife  is  so  unwell  that  1  am  prevented  from 
going  to  my  estate  in  the  country,  as  I  had  at  first  intended.  But,  as 
my  daughters  know  how  to  manage  my  affairs  there  as  well  as  I  do 
myself,  1  think  of  sending  them  thither  in  my  place,  and  should  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  if  you  would  accompany  them.'  Such  a  re- 
quest from  a  parent  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  would  be  considered 
no  less  extravagant  than  improper :  in  Hungary,  however,  it  is  regarded 
without  the  slightest  censure  or  suspicion. 

"  As  may  readily  be  supposed,  I  agreed,  without  much  hesitation,  to 
the  request  made  of  me,  confiding  in  the  sentiments  of  honour  with 
which  my  own  heart  was  animated,  and  in  the  purity  and  innocence 
which  dwelt  in  (he  minds  of  those  whom  1  was  to  accompany,  and  to 
which  no  man  could  for  a  moment  think  of  offering  offence  without 
proving  himself  a  monster. 

''  The  valley  of  which  you  here  behold  tlie  representation  was  thence- 
forward the  scene  of  a  si)ent  love,  which  never  would  have  broken  from 
the  secrecy  of  the  heart  to  which  it  was  confined,  but  for  the  evil  for- 
tune which  cherished  my  fancy  for  a  time  with  the  deceitful  delights  of 
hope,,  in  order  to  give  a  sharper  edge  to  the  sufferings  that  awaited 
both  myself  and  the  innocent  object  of  my  passion.  While  I  resided 
with  the  two  sisters,  the  youthful  gaiety  and  merriment  with  which 
they  treated  me,  made  me  a  sort  of  voluntary  slave  ta  them  both. 
One  day  when  their  father  came  to  s^e  us,  he  found  me  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  house,  drawing  the  map  of  the  surrounding  country, 
from  which  I  afterwards  formed  the  model  now  before  you.  I  was 
seated  upon  the  grass  beneath  a  tree,  but  without  any  shoes  upon  my 
feet.  •  How  is  this,  my  friend  ?*  said  he,  *  are  youiso  economical  as  to 
wear  your  shoes  only  in  the  city  V—*  No,  Sir,'  1  replied^  *  my  shoes 
are  in  your  daughters'  possession :  for  they  lay  an  embargo  upon  them 
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wiieneTer  they  wish  to  prevent  my  leaving  the  place/  Upon  hearing 
this,  the  good  man  was  ready  to  die  with  laughter :  then^  wiahtng  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  employment  in  which  he  found  me  engaged, 
he  hegan  to  examine  the  map.  Such,  however,  was  his  ignorance, 
that  he  was  utterly  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it.  At  lengrii^ 
after  many  efforts,  I  succeeded  in  making  him  perceive  in  it  his  own 
house,  with  the  lake,  the  mountains^  and  the  woods.  He  was  perfectly 
astonished,  and  almost  took  me  for  a  magician. 

'*The  situation  in  which  I  now  found  myself,  though  delightful  be» 
yond  measure,  could  riot,  I  was  aware,  continue  much  longer  without 
producing  a  crisis  that  muat  make  me  either  happy  of  miserable  (br  th* 
remainder  of  my  life. 

**  The  time  at  length  arrived  when  it  became  absolutely  necessary  for 
me  to  take  my  departure,  and  without  having  made,  even  indirectly,  the 
slightest  intimation  of  my  passion  to  her  who  was  the  object  of  it. 
Overwhelmed  in  the  melancholy  of  my  thoughtSj  I  loet  all  my  former 
animation  and  gaiety  of  spirits,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  dejectioD 
that  increased  every  hour.  Instead  of  propo^ng,  as  usual,  16  accosn- 
pany  the  sisters  in  their  walks  and  diversions,  I  would  retire,  almost 
unconscious  of  what  I  was  doing,  to  the  shade  of  a  tree,  with  some 
paper  and  a  pencil^  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  drawing.  There  would  I 
sit  for  hours,  and  find  at  last  that  I  had  not  drawn  a  line. 

'*  One  morning,  when  wrapped  up  in  one  of  these  melancholy  moods, 
1  saddenly  perceived  the  two  sisters,  approaching  slowly  through  the 
wood  in  which  they  found  me.  They  advanced  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  otlier,  die  younger  appearing  to  lead  the  way :  the  object  of 
my  passion  cast  a  look  towards  me,  and  then,  with  a  Mash,  retired 
behind  her  sister.  But  the  younger,  with  a  cotmtenance  full  of  life 
and  animation,  opposed  her  retreat,  and,  taking  her  sister  again  by  the 
hand,  pulled  her  towards  me,  spedcing  to  her  at  the  same  time  a  few 
words,  which  I  could  not  hear,  in  a  tone  of  aflfecttonate  anger.  She 
came  up  to  me  at  last,  and  with  her  accustomed  liveliness  said  to  tne, 
*  You  must  tell  us  the  cause  of  your  melancholy,  or  we  will  instantly 
deprive  you  of  the  honour  of  being  o«r  knight-errant.'  Forcmg  a 
snile  to  my  lip,  I  endeavoured  to  answer  her  in  the  same  lively  tone, 
but  my  tongue  failed  to  execute  my  wish  :  I  could  only  utter  a  eon- 
plaint  against  my  ill-fortune,  in  being  under  the  necessity  of  taking  my 
departure  in  a  few  days.  *  Then  you  think  of  leaving  us,'  continued 
the  yovmger  s»ter. — *  Heaven  knows,'  I  replied,  *  how  deeply  the 
bought  of  being  obKged  to  do  so  aflbcts  me.' — *  And  do  you  grieve 
for  both  of  US  equally?'  The  blush  which  at  this  question  instantly 
Sovered  the  face  and  neck  of  my  beloved,  blinded  me  at  once  to  every 
other  consideration,  and,  seising  her  hand  with  transport,  I  pressed  it 
to  my  lips^-then  dropped  it  for  a  moment  to  clasp  within  both  of 
nwie  that  of  my  kind  mediatrix.  'Very  well,  Sir,'  she  replied, 
m  a  tone  ef  afl^tsd  gravity  :  *  I  see  plainly  how  little  you  care  for 
me.  Neverth^ess,  as  I  am  of  a  generous  temper,  and  feel  no  de- 
sire for  revenge,  I  shall  now  ittfomi  thee,  most  sorrowfol  knight,  that 
I  have  }Nit  the  question  for  thee  to  my  sister,  and  that  thou  hast  only 
te>  get  the  rank  of  eaptain  forthwith,  in  ord<^  to  be  sure  of  obtaining 
the  incompanMe  happiness  and  exalted  honour,  kt*  &c.  of  being  her 
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hiubandk^BleM  ihe  mM !  be  stands  a«  if  he  had  been  tamed  into  « 
statue.' 

'<  Suchy  indeed,  I  remained  for  a  few  nements  ;  then  in  a  transport 
exclaimed,  '  Is  it  possible  ?  Surely  you  are  deceiving  me.' — '  No,  nO| 
ny  friend,  she  does  not  deceive  yon,'  replied  my  beloved ;  and  throwing 
her  arms  around  her  snter's  neck,  bathed  her  cheek  with  gratef^ 
tears. 

*  Happy  I  thrice  happy  am  I,'  I  exclaimed ;  *  the  rank  whieh  you 
have  made  the  condition  of  our  marriage,  will  be  obtained  in  a  fbw 
days.  We  shall  part  therefore^  since  my  professional  duty  requires  it ; 
but  soon  shall  you  behold  me  here  again,  to  claim  the  promised  hand  of 
her  whom  I  adore.' 

*'  It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  describe  the  restless  delight  which 
I  experienced  during  the  time  that  preceded  my  departure,  or  the  (bei* 
ings  which  attended  our  separation.  As  to  myself,  not  a  speck  ap^ 
peared  in  the  bright  horison  of  my  hopes,  till  one  day  the  nstera 
received  a  letter  from  their  lather,  with  an  order  diat  they  should  return 
immediately  to  the  ci^,  as  he  expected  a  visit  from  the  Lord  of  S  ■■■  * 
The  younger  said  to  me,  '  That  lord  is  a  man  who  is  no  favourite  of 
mine.  Take  care  you  do  nothing  to  displease  him,  for  ku  will  is  my 
father's.'  Upon  hearing  this,  some  unpleasant  suspicions  began  to 
rise  in  my  mind;  but,  upon  my  ascertaining  that  the  person  she  i^ke  of 
was  a  married  man,  my  fears  vanished  in  an  instant.  Well,  according 
to  their  father's  desire  we  went  to  the  city,  and  I  was  shortly  after 
introduced  to  the  great  personage  who  had  come  to  be  their  guest.  I 
found  him  a  man  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age,  ignorant^ 
pompons,  and  vain— of  inferior  education,  and  fond  of  aflfectitig  a  free** 
dom  that  degenerated  into  rudeness.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  respect  1  entertained  for  the  familyi  and  for  the  familiarity  of  my 
intimacy  with  them,  the  proof  he  gave  one  day  of  the  bold  impudence 
of  his  manners  might  have  cost  him  dear.  We  had  risen  from  table, 
and  the  ladies  were  looking  out  from  the  balcony,  when,  approaching 
the  object  oi  my  love,  he  suddenly  put  his  arm  round  her  waist,  ex*- 
claiming  at  the  same  time,  '  This  is  just  the  kind  of  figure  which  my 
second  wife  shall  have  whenever  I  become  a  widower.'  The  blood  be* 
gan  immediately  to  boil  in  my  veins,  but  prudence  checked  the  impe* 
tuosity  of  my  feelings  ;  and  in  a  short  time  I  forgot  entirely  both  the 
stupid  lord  himself,  and  his  method  of  taking  measure  for  a  second 
wife. 

*'  The  union  we  longed  for  would  have  taken  place  before  my  de** 
parture,  if  the  promotion  which  I  daily  expected  had  not  been  delayed 
by  an  unfortunate  circumstance.  1  have  already  spoken  of  the  Conn- 
cfl  of  Comitat,  which  assembles  every  year  in  the  difforent  provinces  of 
Hungary.  The  Comitat  of  the  province  in  which  I  had  now  resided 
for  some  time,  influenced  by  the  jealousy  which  prevails  between  the 
military  and  the  natives  of  the  country,  instituted  a  sort  of  prooeM 
against  me,  founded  upon  a  h\ae  accusation.  The  gravest  of  the 
oiFences  widi  which  I  was  charged  was,  that  one  of  my  soldiers  had, 
by  my  order,  beaten  a  gentleman.  The  real  fact  was,  that  once  when  I 
happened  to  be  in  a  small  town,  in  which  even  the  scavengen  were 
considered  as  gentlemen,  and  a  fire  had  broken  out,  I  came  up  to  the 
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•pot  with  my  soldierB;  upon  -which  the  chief  magistrate,  who  was  pre- 
sent, requested  me  to  assist  him  in  making  the  people  exert  themsdves 
to  extinguish  it.  I  did  so:  hut  the  cowardice  and  opposition  of  some 
of  them  obliged  me  to  use  force  for  the  purpose. 

'*  Such  was  the  source  of  the  accusation,  which  prevented  the  council 
of  war  from  conferring  upon  me  the  rank  of  captain,  till  they  had  ex- 
amined the  case,  and  ascertained  the  real  truth.  When  that  was  done, 
they  not  only  gave  me  my  promotion,  but  severely  reproved  the  Comitat. 
No  power  on  earth,  however,  could  repair  the  mischief  occasioned  by 
the  delay. 

'*  For  some  months,  while  waiting  for  my  commission,  I  had  frequent 
invitations  from  all  the  most  distinguished  families  resident  in  the 
neighbourhood  in  which  I  was  quartered.  But  when  one  is  speaking  of 
Hungary,  the  term  neighbourhood  will  require  aome  explanation.  A 
retired  officer,  whom  I  met  with  at  a  house  to  which  I  had  been  invited, 
told  me  that  I  must  not  think  of  leaving  his  neighbourhood  without 
going  to  see  him.  Now  what  he  called  his  neighbourhood  was  a  dis- 
tance of  no  less  than  thirty  leagues.  The  excellence,  however,  of  the 
roads,  and  the  quickness  with  which  the  horses  are  changed  at  every 
post,  make  the  distance,  on  such  occasions,  appear  comparatively  trifling. . 

*'  Having  accepted  the  officer's  invitation,  I  set  out  accordingly  for  the 
purpose  of  passing  a  few  days  with  a  family^  that,  as  I  supposed,  was 
entirely  unknown  to  me.  When  I  was  near  the  end  of  my  journey,  1 
perceived  two  men  on  horseback  advancing  towards  me  at  a  gallop. 
They  had  scarcely  approached  near  enough  to  have  a  view  of  me, 
when  they  suddenly  wheeled  round,  and  returned  again  at  full  speed. 
I  saw  tliem  enter  the  house  to  which  I  was  going  myself,  about  five 
minutes  before  1  arrived  there.  Upon  my  approach  towards  the  gates, 
a  group  of  peasants,  male  and  female,  came  forth  to  meet  me  with  in- 
struments of  rural  music,  the  castle-bell  ringing  at  the  same  time.  A 
lady  dressed  in  the  Hungarian  fashion  then  made  her  appearance  in  the 
portico,  and  stretched  out  her  hand  to  me  with  the  familiarity  of  an 
old  acquaintance.  My  surprise  was  not  greater  than  it  was  agreeable, 
when  I  recognised  in  the  lady  one  whom  I  had  known  at  Vienna  from 
my  boyhood.  She  had  married  the  colonel  who  had  given  me  the  in- 
vitation, and,  hearing  that  I  was  on  a  visit  where  her  husband  was,  she 
had  written  to  him  to  insist  upon  my  visiting  him  at  his  own  house, 
but  to  be  sure  not  to  tell  me  that  I  should  meet  an  old  friend  there. 

*'  Though  my  heart  was  ever  with  her  who  was  the  mistress  of  its 
affections,  my  time  could  not  but  pass  away  pleasantly  in  the  society 
of  friends  who  did  every  thing  they  could  to  make  my  visit  agreeable 
to  me.  One  day,  however,  instead  of  the  letter  I  was  in  tlie  nabit  of 
receiving  from  my  beloved,  I  found  one  directed  to  me  in  the  hand- 
writing of  her  sister.  1  opened  it  in  great  agitation,  fearing  that  she 
might  be  ill,  when — my  sight  failed  me  before  I  could  read  half  its 
contents, — the  Lord  of  S had  become  a  widower,  not  without  sus- 
picion of  having  hastened  his  wife's  death,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
month's  mourning  had  proposed  for  her  who  had  been  affianced  to  roe. 
According  to  her  sister's  statement,  their  father's  fate  depended  entirely 
upon  this  man,  who  had  it  in  his  power,  and  even  threatened,  to  ruin 
him,  if  he  failed  to  forward  his  wishes  to  the  utmost. 

"  1  afterwards  learnt  that  the  father  of  the  unhappy  object  of  my  love 
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bad  made  use  of  the  military  chestj  of  which  he  had  charge  as  com- 
missary, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  his  own  property— (a  state 
ofience  for  which  there  is  no  pardon  in  Austria) — and  that  the  Lord  of 

S had  papers  in  his  possession  affording  sufficient  evidence  of  tlie 

fact. 

**  To  return,  however,  to  my  beloved.  The  resistance  which  she 
made  to  his  proposals  irritated  her  father  to  such  a  degree,  that  at  last 
he  barbarously  shut  her  up  in  a  castle  near  Tirnau.  This  dreadful 
stroke  dissipated  in  a  moment  all  the  delightful  visions  of  happiness 
which  till  then  had  presented  themselves  day  and  night  to  my  heated 
imagination.  My  friend  and  hostess  endeavoured  to  give  me  all  the 
consolation  in  her  power,  and  I  myself  strove  for  a  time  to  revive  my 
withered  hopes,  with  the  idea,  that  it  was  impossible  that  a  father  so 
fond  of  the  daughter  who  adored  him,  could  ever  have  the  heart  to 
sacrifice  her.  But  in  a  few  days  I  received  a  letter  from  him,  in  which 
he  implored  me  by  the  affection  which  he  had  showed  me  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  and  if  I  did  not  wish  to  see  them  all  ruined,  to  write  to 
the  object  of  my  love,  and  relieve  her  from  the  promise  she  had  given 
me,  that  she  might  thus  be  at  liberty  to  marry  another.  I  had  scarcely 
read  the  letter  through,  when  in  a  fit  of  mingled  sorrow  and  indignation,  I 
seized  a  pen,  and  inclosed  to  him  a  letter  for  the  unfortunate  being  in 
whom  all  the  joys  and  hopes  of  my  life  had  been  centered,  giving  him 
in  it  the  melancholy  and  disinterested  proof  of  my  love  which  he  re- 
quired, by  renouncing  my  claim  to  her  person* 

**  The  violence  of  the  mental  struggle  which  I  experienced  in  bringing 
myself  to  make  this  renunciation,  affected  my  health  more  than  I 
imagined.  I  led  the  house  of  the  friend  whom  I  had  known  at  Vienna, 
to  prosecute  the  labours  of  my  office ;  and  here  I  will  describe  to  you 
another  scene  of  Hungarian  hospitality,  which,  even  after  what  I  have 
already  mentioned,  will  appear  almost  incredible  to  those  who  have 
never  experienced  it.  My  first  day's  journey  was  to  a  little  town  in 
which  there  was  but  one  inn,  opposite  which  was  a  mansion  belonging 
to  a  noble  family.  I  went,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  the  inn  ;  but  the 
landlady  told  me  that  she  had  received  positive  orders  not  to  take  in 
any  officer,  but  to  send  him  to  the  house  in  front  "of  us.  1  accordingly 
entered  it  with  my  baggage,  and  was  attended  by  the  servants  with  the 
greatest  care.  Hearing,  however,  that  there  was  no  one  at  home  but 
the  lady  of  the  house,  I  immediately  desired  them  to  convey  me  to 
some  other  quarter.  Upon  this  a  young  and  handsome  female  made 
her  appearance,  and  without  farther  ceremony  ordered  the  servants  to 
unpack  my  things.  She  told  me  that  her  parents  were  absent  upon  a 
short  journey,  but  would  return  again  at  night.  As  they  did  not,  how- 
ever, arrive  at  the  time  she  expected,  she  herself  did  the  honours  of 
the  house  with  the  utmost  grace  and  modesty.  Hearing  that  it  was 
my  intention  to  continue  my  journey  the  next  morning,  she  would  not 
allow  the  servants  to  prepare  breakfast  for  me  without  being  present 
herself  at  the  same  time.  I  had  scarcely  left  her,  unable  to  thank  her 
sufficiently,  when  the  fever  which  had  been  gradually  creeping  upon 
me,  seized  me  suddenly  with  such  violence  as  to  deprive  me  of  my 
senses.  At  the  end  of  twenty  days  I  recovered  them  again,  and  found 
myself  in  bed,  but  unable  to  move.  My  servants,  upon  my  recog- 
nizing them,  informed  me  that  when  the  delirium  produced  by  the  fever 
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seized  me  on  the  road,  they  had  immediately  conveyed  me  back  to  the 
town  where  1  had  slept  the  preceding  night ;  and  that  both  the  young 
lady  dnd  her  parents  had  continued  to  watch  by  my  bedside,  till,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  proper  medical  attendance,  and  of  hearing 
me  from  time  to  time  mention  the  word  Tunf  kirchen,  they  had  caused 
me  to  be  removed  with  the  gi^eatest  care  to  the  town  of  that  name,  in 
which  I  then  found  myself. 

"  By  degrees  1  recovered  my  strength,  and,  during  the  period  of  my 
convalescence,  received  my  appointment  to  the  rank  of  captain,  whichy 
if  it  had  arrived  sooner,  would  have  made  me  happy,  and  saved  the  life 
of  my  beloved,  who  by  this  time  found  herself  in  the  power  of  the 
odious  barbarian  who  had  forced  her  to  become  his  wife. 

**  After  an  interval  of  several  months,  and  when  I  least  expected  it,  I 
received  a  letter  from  her  younger  sister,  in  which  she  told  me  that  a 
fever  had  attacked  her  sister  with  such  violence  that  the  physicians 
despaired  of  her  life  ;  that  her  husband  had  gone  away,  and  left  her  in 
this  deplorable  state  ;  and  she  entreated  me,  by  the  love  which  I  had 
shown  her  to  the  last,  to  come  and  see  her  before  she  died,  promising 
that  the  interview  between  us  should  take  place  in  the  presence  of  the 
physician  and  of  her  sister,  that  so  all  ground  for  slander  might  be 
avoided.  I  set  ofi*  instantly ;  and  upon  my  arrival  was  met  by  the  friend 
and  foster-nurse  of  my  unhappy  love,  with  a  face  bathed  in  tears.  To 
describe  in  language  the  scene  which  ensued,  though  graved  with  a 
pencil  of  fire  upon  my  soul,  has  ever  be^n  beyond  my  power. 

**  Five  months  afterwards  death  set  its  seal  to  the  separation  which 
the  vanity  of  a  barbarian  had  effected.  He  himself  was  soon  after 
brought  to  the  grave  by  his  excesses ;  but,  as  if  he  could  not  cease, 
even  in  death,  to  persecute  the  unhappy  family  whose  most  precious 
jewel  he  had  sullied  with  his  brutal  breatti,  the  papers  by  means  of  which 
he  had  forced  a  father  to  ruin  his  child,  were  left  by  him  to  be  exposed 
to  the  examination  of  the  Government, — with  such  baseness  had  he 
preserved  them  to  the  very  last,  for  the  purpose  of  domineering  over 
the  family  into  which  he  had  married !  The  consequence  was,  that  the 
wretched  father  of  my  beloved  was  tlirown  into  a  prison,  and  his  whole 
property  confiscated.  His  wife  died  of  a  broken  heart;  and  the 
younger  sister,  the  generous  friend  of  my  youth,  took  the  resolution  of 
retiring  to  a  convent,  from  which  she  afterwards  sent  me  information 
of  the  death  of  her  father,  who  had  been  unable  to  survive  the  pressure 
of  so  many  calamities. 

"  For  several  years  I  continued  to  hear  at  intervals  from  this  amiable 
creature.  Suddenly,  however,  the  correspondence  ceased ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  death  had  then  snapped  the  last  branch  of  the  tree, 
under  whose  shadow  I  had  fondly  looked  forward  to  the  enjoyment  of 
a  happiness  that  would  know  no  bounds.  Behold,  my  friend,  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  human  hopes  in  the  old,  infirm,  and  solitary  beings  whose 
melancholy  tale  is  now  told  T 
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LETTER   FROM    THE    GENTLEMAN.  PRESERVED   IK    lOB. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Jiev  Monthly  Magazine* 

Sib, — The  journals  have  expressed  so  surprising  a  degree  of  incre* 
dulity  respecting  my  story,  as  related  by  the  French  papers,  and  have 
spoken  so  contemptuously  of  the  mendacity  of  their  Continental  col- 
leagues, that  I  feel  myself  called  upon,  as  a  lover  of  truth,  to  come 
forward  in  their  defence;  and  at  the  same  time  to  assert  my  own 
claims  to  life,  from  which  the  inconceivable  scepticism  of  the  age  is  but 
too  much  inclined  to  oust  me.  I  throw  myself,  therefore,  upon  your 
generosity  to  give  insertion  to  this  letter  in  your  valuable  miscellany, 
in  order  that  1  may  not,  after  having  taken  so  much  trouble  to  come 
back  into  the  world,  be  driven  again  out  of  it  by  a  set  of  puny  dialec-^ 
titians,  who  take  their  own  narrow  conceptions  as  a  measure  of  the 
universe  and  its  powers,  and  hardily  deny  every  thing  which  they  have 
not  wit  enough  to  comprehend.  That  a  man,  after  lying  one  hundred 
and  seventy  and  odd  years,  preserved  in  ice,  should,  on  being  thawed, 
come  to  life  again,  was  not,  I  admit,  very  common  at  the  period  of 
my  ante-glacial  existence ;  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  is  an 
event  by  no  means  usual  in  this  present  more  enlightened  age, — if,  at 
least,  I  may  judge  from  the  foolish  wonder  my  recent  adventure 
seems  to  have  excited.  But  the  rarity  of  an  event  is  a  very  poor 
OTgument  against  its  absolute  possibility ;  and  I  humbly  presume  to 
express  a  hope  that  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  run  the  rounds  of  London* 
as  the  reigning  lion  of  the  ensuing  winter — an  event  upon  which  I 
think  I  may  count,  unless  superseded  by  some  new  musical  composer 
or  New  Zealand  cannibal — i  may  thenceforward  be  believed  on  my 
word,  and  that  none  will  be  so  presumptuous  as  to  deny  to  my  face 
that  I  am  alive,  or  dispute  the  possibility  of  a  fact,  of  which  they  have 
my  most  satisfactory  testimony.  To  those  esprits  forts,  however,  who 
would  doubt  even  the  evidence  of  their  senses,  who  admit  nothing 
which  cannot  be  proved,  and  who  prefer  an  analogy  to  an  experi- 
mental demonstration,  I  would  recall  the  numerous  well-authenticated 
toads,  which  have  passed  through  much  longer  periods  in  a  state  of 
suspended  animation, — imbedded  in  rocks, — to  say  nothing  of  the  tena- 
city of  life  exhibited  by  seeds  and  eggs  :  and  surely  it  is  not  arrogating 
too  much  to  myself,  to  presume  that  a  man  can  do  as  much  as  a  toad. 
To  those  of  a  more  religious  turn  of  mind,  I  might  mention  the  legend 
of  the  Seven  Sleepers ;  but  that  was  a  miracle,  and  I  pretend  to  nothing 
more  than  is  in  the  course  of  nature.  Really,  it  is  very  hard  that  some 
folks  may  be  permitted  to  live  in  an  oven,  and  superintend  the  baking 
of  their  own  dinner,  while  others-  are  denied  the  right  to  survive  a 
short  nap  in  the  snow.  Not,  however,  that  it  signifies  very  much. 
Let  the  newspapers  say  what  they  please,  they  shall  not  talk  me  out  of 
an  adventure,  which  I  feel  much  too  agreeable  to  resign  for  the  pelt- 
ing of  such  "  paper  bullets  of  the  brain :"  and  now  &at  I  am  once 
more  well  wanned  to  the  subject,  it  is  not,  1  can  assure  them,  their 
cool  impudence  that  will  freeze  me  back  into  my  avalanche.  Only, 
once  for  all,  I  should  be  glad  to  set  the  matter  right  with  the  judicious, 
at  whose  head  I  willingly  place  the  editor  of  the  New  Monthly 
Magazine.     You,  Mr.  Editor,  who  are,  I  dare  say,  of  too  philosophiciu 
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a  ttBEV  oTinind  to  be  stsrtled  at  a  man  8  bein^  preaeiTatf'^  wa* 
than  a  salmon,  merely  becauBe  you  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing 
before — are,  *  no  doubt,  very  curious  to  learn  some  particulars  of  the 
pbaenomcna  which  accompanied  my  thaw.  Although,  therefore,  I  mean 
to  publish  a  detailed  narrative  of  this  part  of  my  auto-biography,  or 
rather  atiMt-biography,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  hot-pressed,  with  views 
taken  on  the  spot,  yet  I  will  not  grudge  to  put  down  for  your  satisfac- 
tion some  "  reminiscences,"  which,  while  they  amuse  you,  will  assist 
in  dissipating  the  reluctance  of  the  incredulous  in  believing  that  1  am 
I.  You  must  know  then,  that  when  I  first  sank  into  the  avalanche,  I 
found  the  circumstance  perfectly  overwhelming;  and  I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  '*  the  nature  of  things,"  which  coupled  a  fall  of  snow, 
with  my  fall  down  a  precipice.  However,  having  had  my  education  in  a 
public  school,  I  was  tolerably  used  to  cool  tricks  ;  and  so,  as  is  usual 
with  frost-bitten  persons,  I  soon  felt  an  irresistible  tendency  to  sleep 
come  over  me,  and  I  lost  all  consciousness  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances. My  next  recollection  is  of  a  vague  and  obscure  sense  of 
being,  accompanied  by  an  intolerable  prickling  heat  of  the  skin,  ana- 
logous to  the  well-known  sensation  of  the  foot  being  asleep.  By-and- 
by  succeeded  pains  in  the  ears  and  eyes,  a  sound  of  rushing  waters, 
and  a  flashing  of  lights  ;  then  a  general  stiffness  and  soreness  of  .the 
joints,  from  which,  as  the  newspapers  have  truly  informed  you,  I  have 
not  yet  quite  recovered.  At  last,  my  intellectual  faculties  returning, 
my  consciousness  became  thoroughly  awakened,  and  I  found  myself  in 
bed,  in  the  back  one-pair-of- stairs  room  of  a  Swiss  cottage,  whereof  the 
hangings  were  green,  and  the  counterpane  of  patch- work, — as  any  body 
may  witness  wlio  will  take  the  pains  to  go  so  far  and  inspect  them.  To  the 
return  of  my  thorough  self-possession,  nothing  contributed  more  than 
an  intense  and  painful  sense  of  hunger,  which  now  supervened.  Con- 
sidering how  long  it  was  since  my  last  meal,  this  did  not  afterwards  so 
much  surprise  roe ;  but  at  the  time  I  could  not  but  think  it  odd  :  for 
my  sleep,  long  as  it  was,  having  been  perfect  and  dreamless,  I  could 
not  of  course  take  any  count  of  the  lapse  of  time  ;  and,  on  awakening, 
concluded  that  I  had  slept  only  for  a  few  hours.  In  this  notion  I  was 
confirmed  by  the  familiarity  of  the  objects  with  which  I  was  surrounded ; 
for  I  need  not  tell  you,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  honest  inhabitants  of  the 
Swiss  valleys  have  made  no  changes,  either  in  their  lious^s  or  clothing, 
since  the  time  of  my  unlucky — or  shall  I  call  it  lucky  ? — tumble.  Judge, 
then,  of  my  astonishment  when  I  afterwards  was  made  acquainted  with 
my  real  position,  which  happened  on  the  second  day  of  my  paiimbiosis^ 
The  physician  had  strictly  ordered  that  1  should  not  be  allowed  to 
speak,  or  to  be  spoken  to;  partly  from  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  a 
surprise,  and  partly  because  this  is  the  routine  practice  in  all  interesting 
cases,  as  laid  down  in  the  most  approved  novels.  So,  as  the  good 
woman  of  the  cottage  was  occupied  in  preparing  chocolate  for  my 
breakfast,  and  moreover  had  been  dumb  from  birth,  I  had  leisure  to 
throw  ray  eyes  round  the  room  ;  where,  close  to  my  bedside, ^n  a  small 
table,  I  discovered  a  French  newspaper,  which  the  worthy  son  of  Hip- 
pocrates had  accidentally  left  behind  him.  I  took  it  up,  and,  glancing 
my  eye  over  the  first  page,  read  the  date  1 826  !  '*  Oh !  a  false  print," 
quoth  I,  hurrying  on  to  the  column  headed  '*  Angleterre,*'  with  the  most 
intense  curiosity  to  learn  how  Cromwell  had  been  getting  on,  since  the 
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ginie/'  Nothing  could  be  more  perplexing.  Next  followed  a  speech 
on  some  project  for  a  corn-law,  by  a  "  Sur  Leather  Breech,'*  as  the 
ignorant  French  journalist  travestied  the  nane*  This  was  more  puz- 
zling still :  for  while  the  allusioas  were  all  new  and  unintelligible  to 
me,  the  ideas  were  preeisdy  diose  most  in  vogue  with  statesmen  and 
economists  at  the  tine  of  the  avalanche.  In  the  speeches  of  several 
other  memben^  mixed  up  with  some  inexplicable  references  to  a  sort 
of  nm4iead  and  bloody-bones,  called  O'Connell,  blazed  forth  a  zeal 
agmnst  Popery,  precisely  similar  to  that  which  maddened  my  quondam 
contemporaries  of  1640  ;  insomuch  that,  while  I  was  in  an  entire  new 
world  as  to  the  facts  debated,  I  seemed  capable  of  assigning  each 
speech  to  some  particular  advocate  *'  of  the  good  old  times"  in  the  long 
parliament.  One  thing  only  was  strange — that  I  knew  none  of  the 
names  of  the  speakers ;  and,  therefore,  I  concluded  that  an  election 
had  occurred  since  the  last  post ;  though  I  wondered  that  my  letters 
had  said  nothing  on  the  subject,  more  especially  as  my  father,  who  was 
a  good  churchman,  was,  as  in  duty  bound,  too  apt  to  interfere  on  similar 
occasions,  and  to  call  out  "  the  church  is  in  danger,"  till  the  hustings 
rang  again.  Of  all  the  speakers,  no  one  pleased  me  more  than  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  House,  who  was  described  as  speaking  from  a  wool* 
sack ;  for  there  was  not  one  novelty  of  thought  in  all  his  discourse,  nor 
a  single  idea  to  which  I  was  not  perfectly  aufait ; — for  any  thing  that 
appeared  to  the  contrary,  he  might  have  lived  two  hundred  years  ago. 
'*  What  a  clever  fellow  this  must  be !"  thought  I. — Turning  at  length 
from  these  debates  to  certain  passages  of  real  life,  I  was  at  once  lost 
and  bewildered  in  a  succession  of  events,  of  which  I  could  make  neither 
bead  nor  tail,  and  which  made  me  doubt  of  my  very  identity.  The 
ascent  of  a  balloon  and  a  meeting  of  the  Institute ;  the  South  American 
republics  and  the  destruction  of  power-looms  ;  a  letter  from  the  United 
States,  and  the  progress  of  a  steam*boat  up  the  Rapids,  the  sum*total  of 
the  debt  of  England,  and  the  details  of  a  crim.  con.  action,  confirmed  me 
in  tlie  notion  eidier  that  I  was  mad,  or  that  the  French  had  hit  upon  a 
new  species  of  mystification,  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  in  which  I  knew 
not  whether  to  admire  the  ingenuity  of  the  inventions,  or  the  absurdity 
of  the  trick.  By  degrees,  the  truth  at  length  burst  upon  me  ;  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  it  required  all  the  gravity  of  the  doctor,  and  all  the  so- 
lemnity of  his  assertion,  to  make  me  believe  the  story ;  and  to  convince 
me ''how  much  more  elder"  was  I  ''than  my  years."  The  position, 
you  will  own,  was  embarrassing ;  for,  however  useful  I  might  have 
been  to  Mr.  Godwin  in  sparing  him  much  tedious  research  for  his 
*'  History  of  the  Commonwealth,"  I  was  perfectly  unfit  to  converse  with 
any  other  rational  being,  from  my  ignorance  of  subsequent  events. 
When  I  asked  about  Cromwell,  people  answered  about  Bonaparte; 
when  1  was  anxious  to  know  something  of  Bradshaw,  the  papers  were 
full  of  Baron  Seguier ;  and  when  I  \vas  curious  concerning  the  fate  of 
Charles,  no  one  could  talk  of  any  thing  but  the  trial  of  Ouvrard. 
Fortunately  the  patience  of  my  kind  physician  was  equal  to  his  huma- 
nity ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  conversation,  he  gave  me  such 
a  sketch  of  modem  history,  as  served,  if  not  to  place  me  on  a  level 
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with  th«  (MceMat  gooeration,  at  least  tP  make  me  understand  why  i 
understood  so  little.  In  addition  to  these  instructions,  I  have  to 
acknowled^  my  obligations  to  the  multitude  of  '*  abridgments*"  ^*  sys<> 
terns,"  and  '*  short  methods/'  both  for  history  and  science,  by  the 
assistance  of  which,  grown  gentlemen,  whose  education,  like  my  own, 
has  been  somewhat  neglected,  are  enabled  to  make  a  show,  and  by 
dint  of  an  imposing  manner,  and  a  loud  authoritative  voice,  to  pass 
current  in  society  as  men  of  infinite  information.  The  vast  variety  of 
novel  objects,  by  which  I  was  surrounded  during  my  journey  to  Paris, 
and  my  residence  in  that  city,  have  furnished  incessant  matter  for  occu« 
pation ;  and  they  have  been  very  instrumental  in  banishing  a  natural 
melancholy,  which  at  first  crept  over  me  on  reflecting  that  all  my  con<' 
temporaries  were  dead»  and  that  I  was  alive  in  the  world.  Not  but 
that  I  have  been  much  assisted  in  this  matter  by  an  observation  of 
society,  in  which  I  find  the  mass  of  mankind  living  and  moving  with 
great  contentment  under  much  the  same  circumstances.  Nobody  .loves, 
nobody  respects  any  body,  or  any  thing.  Every  body  makes  use  of 
every  body ;  acquaintances  meet  without  inquiry  when  it  suits,  and 
part  without  regret  when  circumstances  change  ;  and  the  death  of  one 
half  a  city  would  not  prevent  the  other  from  making  as  good  a  dinner 
as  they  could  procure.  What  could  the  survivor  of  an  avalanche  do 
worse  ?  Often,  however,  in  spite  of  myself,  memory  will  recur  to  the 
last  century  but  one,  and  fancy  will  fondly  turn  to  the  image  of  my 
poor  father,  with  his  straight  hair  and  broad  bands — that  worthy  and 
honest  antiquarian,  Mr.  Dodsworth.  Nor  can  I  help  smiling  through 
my  tears,  to  think  how  the  old  man  would  have  delighted  in  his  son, 
could  he  have  possessed  in  him  such  a  curiosity  as  1  now  am.  Thus 
encouraged^  doubtless  he  would  have  made  a  voyage  to  the  Polar  ice  in 
search  of  a  frozen  megatherion,  or  a  preserved  mammoth,  to  be  thawed 
by  the  burning  of  a  Norway  forest,  and  turned  loose  into  the  national 
menagerie ;  besides  adding  ten  more  volumes  to  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty  he  has  already  made  of  MS.  compilations.  But  not  to  dwell 
longer  upon  myself,  however  agreeable  the  theme,  1  must  remark  that 
England  is  much  changed  since  my  youthful  days.  London,  in  parti* 
cular,  is  grown  out  of  all  knowledge,  insomii^h  that  I  cannot  find  my 
way  about  any  part  of  the  town  west  of  Temple-bar ;  and  even  in  the 
city  the  great  fire  has  so  altered  its  external  appearance,  that  I  am  often 
posed  to  know  where  I  am.  One  thing  I  cannot  but  admire  ;  and  that 
is  the  ill  taste  of  those  who  have  swept  away  the  handsome  portly 
signs,  which  used  to  swing  across  the  streets  in  glorious  pageantry, 
displaying  golden  dragons,  red  lions,  radiant  suns,  ceriilean  mermaids, 
and  gilt-horned  rams.  Cruel  also  was  the  fault  of  him  who  abated  tbe 
improving  projection  of  the  upper  stories  of  houses,  which  at  once 
showed  the  skill  of  the  architect  in  rearing  inverted  pyramids,  and  gave 
increase  of  accommodation  to  the  tenant.  Your  theatreSf  it  must  be 
confessed,  are  wonderfully  improved  in  amplitude,  and  in  their  decora* 
tions  and  machinery  ;  but  I  cannot  say  so  much  for  your  actors  !  In 
tragedy  especially,  there  is  a  lamentable  &Uing  off.  Your  actors  take 
no  pains,  as  ours  did,  to  raise  their  voices  to  the  highest  pitch :  they 
neither  move  with  a  stifiT  but  imposing  formality,  nor  stamp  their  feet, 
nor  flourish  their  arms ;  and  in  the  most  violent  bursts  of  passion,  they 
do  not  express  themselves  with  much  more  vehemence,  than  might  be 
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expected  in  real  life ; — so  that  they  do  not  in  the  least  look  like  actors. 
Still  I  hear  your  critics  complain  of  ranting,  which  shows  how  much 
the  judgment  of  the  moderns  is  fallen  off  in  this  particular. 

From  the  popularity  of  some  of  your  hooks,  lately  published,  called 
Historical  Novels,  I  conclude  that  the  present  generation  are  very  curious 
in  investigating  the  private  and  public  history  of  my  own  times.  The 
covenanters,  for  example,  are  maide  to  figure  bravely,  and  with  singular 
vmsimilitude,  in  s6me  of  these  works  of  imagination.  There  is  no  such 
great  wonder,  after  all,  in  this ;  for,  some  trifling  changes  of  habiliment 
and  outward  manner  excepted, — nothing  can  more  resemble  a  saint  of 
one  generation  than  a  saint  of  another.  Our  independents  and  presby- 
terians  were  more  learned  than  your  modern  polemics,  whose  writings 
are  advertised  in  strings  in  your  newspapers ;  but  for  the  rest,  they  were 
not  a  whit  more  intolerant,  nor  more  presumptuous.  I  was  lately  incog. 
at  one  of  your  meeting-houses^  near  Holborn-hill,  where  I  heard  a  man 
hold  forth,  the  very  antitype  in  matter,  and  in  manner  too,  of  my  old 
acquaintance  Praisegod  Barebones.  One  thing  in  these  novels  gave 
me  great  pleasure ;  and  that  was  to  learn  that  Charles  the  Second  was 
%o  amiable  a  monarch,  never  wreaking  revenge  on  his  political  oppo- 
nents, but,  with  a  Christian  forbearance  and  charity  not  sufficiently  to 
be  admired,  granting  them  pensions; — a  method  of  quieting  trouble- 
some politicians,  which,  I  am  told,  has  succeeded  "  usque  ad  delicias 
votorumt"  in  this  latter  time.  Writing  of  politics  and  religion,  the  pen 
readily  digresses  to  the  third  great  subject  of  orthodoxy, — dress :  and 
in  no  respect  has  poor  Old  England  more  derogated  from  the  ancient 
and  chartered  liberties  of  the  land,  than  in  this.  In  my  young  days, 
fancy  had  a  far  wider  field  to  range  in.  Neither  men  nor  women  were 
tied  down  servilely  to  imitate  each  other,  from  the  peer  to  the  attorney's 
prentice :  and  a  free-bom  Englishwoman  would  nave  died  before  she 
copied  the  deformities  of  French  costume;  though  this  independence,  I 
hear,  was  lost  in  the  succeeding  reign.  When  I  recollect  the  variety  of 
costume  that  distinguished  the  round-head  and  the  cavalier,  the  man  of 
peace  and  the  man  of  the  sword,  the  youthful  beau  and  the  ancient 
justice, — and  when  I  look  upon  the  dull  sameness  of  deformity,  which 
encompasses  the  outward  man  in  the  present  day,  I  am  lost  in  wonder 
how  social  order  is  maintained,  and  how  all  the  different  ranks  of 
society  are  prevented  from  amalgamating  in  one  chaotic  equality,  to  the 
entire  overthrow  of  good  government  and  of  sound  religion.  I  went  last 
Saturday  night  to  the  Opera,  when — ^but  I  beg  pardon :  I  forget  how 
little  experience  I  have  yet  had  in  this  new  world  into  which  I  have 
come ;  and  that  I  am  prating  without  book,  according  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned notions  of  my  own  times.  I  dare  say  you  will  think  all  this 
very  absurd.  However,  I  mean  to  study  hard  and  prepare  myself 
for  the  composition  of  an  hundred  volumes  or  so,  of  comparative  ob- 
servations on  men  and  things,  which,  I  doubt  not,  will  entitle  me  to 
share  in  that  praise  bestowed  upon  my  father  of  happy  memory,  by 
Heame,*  "  who,  in  a  transport  of  antiquarian  enthusiasm,  blesses  God 
that  he  was  pleased,  out  of  his  infinite  goodness  and  mercy,  to  raise  up 
so  pious  and  diligent  a  person,  that  should  by  his  blessing  so  effec- 
tually discover  and  preserve  such  a  noble  treasure  as  is  contained  in 

*  Biographical  Diet  article  Dodswortb. 
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these  volumes."  For  this  purpose,  I  have  purchased  a  file  of  the 
John  BuU^  the  entire  series  of  the  Quarterly  Review,  Mr.  Southey*s 
Book  of  the  Church,  Gulliver's  Travels,  Defoe's  History  of  the  Plague, 
and  Robinson  Crusoe, — as  the  most  vera;cious  historians,  and  the  best 
calculated  to  fill  up  the  interim  of  my  long  sleep  in  the  mow.  Pray 
can  you  tell  me  who  was  the  Mr.  Southey  that  wrote  Wat  Tyler? 
Also  when  and  where  a  sect  or  nation  flourished,  remarkable  for  every 
vice  under  the  sun,  called  *'  modem  philosophers  ?''  I  suspect  them 
to  be  an  invention  of  some  fanciful  writers  of  theology :  is  this  so  f  I 
wish  likewise  to  be  informed  wlio  is  *'The  Great  Unknown/'  and, 
also,  in  what  reign  a  man  called  Mallagrowther  was  hung  for  trea- 
son ?  Your  answering  these  questions  will  much  oblige 
Your  very  obedient  servant  and  constant  reader, 

Roger  Dodsworth  the  Younger. 
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Thou  art  sounding  on,  thou  mighty  Sea, 

For  ever  and  the  same  1 
The  ancient  roeks  yet  ring  to  thee, 

Whose  thunders  nought  can  tame. 

Oh  !  many  a  glorious  voice  is  gone 

From  the  rich  bowers  of  earth. 
And  hush'd  is  many  a  lovely  one 

Ormournfulness  or  mirth. 

The  Dorian  (lute,  that  siehM  of  yore 

Along  thy  wave,  is  still  j 
The  harp  of  Judah  peals  no  more 

On  Zion's  awful  ntll : 

And  Memnon's  lyre  hath  lost  the  chord 

That  breathed  the  mystic  tone. 
And  the  songs,  at  Home's  high  triumphs  pour'd. 

Are  with  her  eagles  flown  : 

And  mute  the  Moorish  horn,  that  rang 

O'er  stream  and  mountain  free. 
And  the  hymn  the  leagued  Crusaders  sang 

Hath  died  in  Galilee. 

But  thou  ait  swelling  on,  thou  Deep  1 

Through  many  an  olden  clime. 
Thy  billowy  anthem,  ne'er  to  sleep 

U  ntil  the  close  of  Time. 

Thou  liftest  up  thy  solemn  voice 

To  every  wind  and  sky. 
And  all  our  Earth's  green  shores  rejoice 

In  that  one  harmony ! 

it  fills  the  noontide's  calm  profound. 

The  sunset's  heaven  of  gold ; 
And  the  still  midnight  hears  the  sound 

Ev'n  as  when  first  it  roll'd. 

Let  there  be  silence,  deep  and  str  ange. 

Where  crowning  cities  rose! 
Tkou  speak'st  of  one  that  doth  not  change— 

■«F  limy  Ofrr  ncniTS  TCDOSC. 
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Thb  interesting  period  between  the  Restoration  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  has  been  described,  and  with  good  reason^  as  one  of  the  roost  singular 
and  important  in  our  history*  The  overthrow  of  the  ancient  system  of 
government  in  a  country  remarkable  for  the  stability  of  its  institutions,  the 
substitution  of  a  new  authority  far  less  suitable  to  the  genius  and  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  and  the  restoration  of  monarchy  without  violence  or 
bloodshed,  are  events  of  so  striking  a  character  as  naturally  to  excite  an 
anxiety  to  observe  the  succeeding  acts  of  a  drama,  no  less  remarkable  for  the 
peculiar  aad  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  personages  engaged  in  it, 
than  for  the  vast  importance  and  magnitude  of  its  incidents.  The  high  ex- 
pectations of  interest  and  excitement  which  may  have  been  raised  by  the 
introduction  to  the  reign  of  the  restored  dynasty  are  not  likely  to  be  disap- 
pointed by  the  sequel.  The  occurrences  wnich  (ill  up  the  space  from  the 
accession  of  Charles  the  Second  to  the  expulsion  of  James,  while  they  are 
such  as  no  sagacity  could  have  anticipated,  present  a  bustling  variety,  which 
keeps  attention  perpetually  on  the  stretch  ;  and  the  contrasts  and  contradic- 
tions which  the  conduct  of  the  several  parties  exhibits  form  one  of  the  most 
striking  pictures  of  human  inconsistency  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  the 
historian.  Even  a  superficial  and  hasty  view,  brings  within  our  observation 
the  strange  spectacle  of  a  profligate  prince  and  a  loyal  and  devoted  people ; 
of  jarring  sects,  all  hating  the  hierarchy  and  the  church,  yet  furthering  their 
re^establishment ;  of  friends  of  liberty  nisistin^  on  the  degradation  ofa  por^ 
tton  of  tlie  community;  of  one  conspiracy  to  mtroduce  foreign  force  in  order 
to  establish  despotism,  and  another  in  order  by  the  same  means  to  overthow 
authority;  of  a  nation  absolutely  mad  with  oread  and  indignation  at  a  fan- 
cied plot,  hatched  by  desperate  villany,  and  sustained  by  unparalleled  assur- 
ance and  diabolical  atrocity,  but  blind  for  a  Ions  time  to  another  scheme, 
whence  there  was  rational  ground  to  apprehend  the  destruction  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty.  In  the  midst  of  these  events,  the  impulse  which  had  been 
given  to  public  spirit  was  not  altogether  inoperative;  and  the  reign  of  a  prince 
who  cared  not  for  laws  or  constitution,  was  signalized  by  the  destruction  of 
the  most  offensive  relic  of  the  feudal  system,  and  by  a  practical  and  effectual 
legislative  measure  for  the  security  of  the  liberty  of  the  person.  Of  all  the 
singularities  of  the  period,  the  most  extravagant,  and  the  most  reprehensible  is 
the  9orrupt  connexion  of  Charles  with  1* ranee.  Of  the  character  of  that 
monarch  m  general  it  is  impossible  to  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  ;  but  to 
this  part  of  bis  career  nothing  can  be  appropriate  but  tne  most  severe  and 
unqualified  censure.  It  is  idle  to  palliate  his  offence  by  imputing  it  to  care- 
lessness and  indifference  of  temper.  This  may  be  some  excuse  for  the  private 
errors  ofa  private  person,  though  it  cannot,  even  in  that  case,  serve  as  any 
palliation  for  his  abandonment  of  his  duty  as  a  citizen.  If  he  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  his  country  to  a  bribe  from  a  foreign  state,  he  is  i  traitor  and  a 
scoundrel;,  but  these  words  are  not  strong  enough  to  do  justice  to  such  an 
action  in  a  king.  It  is  a  species  of  political  self-murder,  combined  with  all 
the  aggravating  circumstances  which  can  attend  the  most  detestable  crimes 
against  the  well-being  of  others.  Charles,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  his 
safety  to  his  want  of  earnestness.  He  knew  how  to  yield  to  popular  vio- 
lence during  the  mania  excited  by  the  plot  of  Oates,  and  always  paused  in 
his  other  schemes,  soon  enough  to  avoid  exciting  a  dangerous  expression  of 
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|>opalar  feeling :— the  headlong  bi(|otTy  of  James  was  incapable  of  this  tem- 
porizing policy.  Fortunately  tor  his  country,  he  openly  atucked  her  reli^on 
as  well  as  her  liberties,  and  the  result  was  soon  seen,  in  the  abrupt  termina- 
tion of  the  brief  and  inglorious  reign  of  the  restored  family. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the  eminent  persons  flourished,  whose  bio- 
graphy is  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.     It  is  a  rare  felicity  for  a  family  - 
to  produce  three  such  brothers ;  and  a  piece  of  good  fortune  yet  more  rare,  to 
possess  also  a  fourth  capable  of  describing  and  recording  with  ability  the 
virtues  and  actions  of  the  others.    The  l^rd  Keeper,  Sir  Dudley  North, 
Dr.  North,  and  the  Hon.  Roger  North,  were  the  sons  of  the  second  Dudley 
Lord  North,  Baron  of  Kirtling.    The  present  work  was  first  published  in 
the  years  1740  and  1742.    The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  has  been  more 
extensively  circulated  than  the  others,  by  a  subsequent  republication  ;  but 
neither  that  nor  the  rest  of  the  work  has  become  so  extensively  known 
as    its   value  and   interest  deserve.     The  Life  of  the  Lord  Keeper  com- 
mences the  scries.    Our  author  begins  with  expressions  of  astonishment 
and  even  of  indignation,  that  the  merits  of  his'  Lordship  have  been  so 
sparingly  noticed    by  contempoiary  writers.      For    his   complaints   there 
arr»  undoubtedly,  some  grounds;    but  the  injustice  is  not,  perhaps,  so 
gross  as  he  supposes.    The  fame  of  a  lawyer,  however  eminent  he  may  be, 
18  but  of  a  limited  and  transient  character.    The  advocate  who  is  the  orna- 
ment and  wonder  of  his  court,  lives  no  longer  in  memory  after  his  career  is 
closed,  than  the  recollection  of  those  who  witnessed  his  triumphs ;  or  at 
most  is  known  by  tradition  only,  to  the  next  generation  :•— the  judge  who  has 
simplified  and  illustrated  difficult  points  and  complicated  cases,  is  the  oracle 
bf  his  day  amidst  his  own  profession,  and  is  even  heard  of  beyond  those 
narrow  boundaries,  but  he  will  probably  find  no  historian ;  for  in  after-ages 
his  wisdom  will  be  sought  for  and  cared  about  only  by  those  whose  business 
It  is  to  search  the  pages  of  the  Law  Reports.    It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Lord 
Keeper  was,  besides  being  a  judge,  a  man  of  influence,  not  only  at  Court, 
but  with  a  party  of  great  weight  and  importance  in   the  state.    The  king 
always  received  (lis  opinion  with  respect,  and  the  church  party  looked  u|>oq 
him  as  one  of  its  principal  supports.     All  this,  however,  was  done  quietly 
and  unostentatiously,  and  as  law  ought  to  be  the  main  business  of  a  law- 
officer,  the  world  is  ^nerally  disposed  to  sink  any  other  character  with  which 
he  may  be  invested,  into  thiat  to  which  he  is  supposed   to  be  principally  de- 
voted.   The  opportunities  which  Mr.  North  had  of  knowing  the  charac- 
ter and  history  of  his  noble  brother,  are  such  as  seldom  fall  to  the  lot  of  a 
biographer.    lie  was,  indeed,  throughout  his  life,  his  constant  companion 
and  intimate  friend.    That  this  circumstance,  together  with  gratitude   for 
many  acts  of  kindness  and  liberality,  should  render  him,  to  say  the  least,  a 
favourable  and  indulgent  narrator,  is  to  be  reasonably  supposed.    Something 
too  is  to  be  allowed  for  the  influence  of  party  spirit,  for  it  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that  the  Norths  were  party  men.    The  times  in  which  they  lived 
were  no  times  for  lukewarmness,  temporizing,  or  indifference ;  still,  how- 
ever, facts  are  not  misstated,  and  such  misrepresentations  as  are  committed, 
are  committed  evidently  rather  under  the  influence  of  feeling  than  with  any 
deliberate  desij^n  to  mislead.    The  most  important  of  these  are  pointed  out 
and  corrected  in  the  notes  of  the  editor,  io  which  selections  are  judiciously 
made,  for  the  purposes  of  illustration  and  comparison,  from  the  pages  of 
Burnet,  Reresby,  Evelyn,  Dalrymple,  Pepys,  and  other  writers  of  that  time. 
In  point  of  style,  the  work  is  entitled  to  commendation.    It  is  easy,  natural, 
and  agreeable,  and   the  reflections  with  which  it  is  interspersed  are  full  of 
good  sense  and  practical  acuteness. 

The  early  part  of  the  Lord  Keeper's  education,  was  directly  opposed  to  the 
opinions  which  he  subsequently  entertained.  His  first  schoolmaster  "  was  a 
ri^d  Presbyterian,  and  his  wife  a  furious  Independent.'^  So  strict  indeed  was 
this  lady  in  her  religious  tenets,  that 

«  She  used,"  says  our  author,  «<  to  iostruct  her  babes  in  the  gift  of  praying  by 
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the  spirit ;  and  all  th«  scholars  were  made  to  kneel  by  a  bed-«d(e  and  prsy  :  bot 
this  petit  spark  was  too  small  for  that  postnre,  snd  was  set  upon  the  bed  to  kneel 
with  his  face  to  the  pillow ;  and  in  this  exercise  of  spiritnal  prayer  they  had  thdr 
directory  from  her.  I  have  heard  his  lordship  say,  that  all  he  could  remember  of 
his  performances  was  praying  for  the  distressed  brethren  in  Ireland." 

His  Lordship  was  afterwards  at  a  cavalier  school,  whence  he  removed  to 
Cambridge,  and  id  the  year  1666  he  enterctl  as  a  student  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  The  course  of  liis  studies  there  b  described  with  some  miDutencss, 
and  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  work.  It  clearly  shows, 
what  to  he  sure  has  been  often  shown  before,  but  is  still  not  generally  ui>- 
derstood,  that  continual  application  is  the  only  sure  means  of  success,  and 
that  in  that  power  often  consists  what  is  commonly  called  genius  and  talent. 
What  is  most  remarkable  about  his  conduct  is,  that  he  did  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  pursuit  of  the  law,  which  Coke  has  justly  styled  a  jealous  mistress, 
but  extended  his  inquiries  into  history,  politics,  matnematics,  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  became,  besides,  an  accomplished  musician.  He  mixed 
enough  in  the  fashionable  diversions  of  the  time  to  obtain  a  sufficient  know- 
ledge of  them,  and  yet  continued  to  live  within  a  very  narrow  income.  His 
£ivourite  mode  of  study  seems  to  have  been  to  read  attentively  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  enter  in  a  common-place  book  the  substance  of  his  reading,  and  in 
the  evening  to  converse  with  persons  of  his  own  profession.  It  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  intercourse  of  profes^onal  men  is  not  more  open  and  frequent 
than  it  is  at  presenL  We  speak  here  rather  of  other  professions  than  ot  the 
bar.  The  race  of  barristers  is  loquacious,  and  opportunities  of  convenatiou 
occur  almost  daily;  but  in  some  other  instances  great  advantage  might  be 
derived  from  more  free  communication.  Durina  hb  progress  to  the  bar,  he 
received  considerable  aid  from  the  friendship  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Palmer,  then 
Attorney-General.  In  the  year  1661  he  was  called.  Of  "his  person  and 
qualifications  our  author  gives  the  following  description. 

**  He  was  of  low  stature,  but  had  an  amiable,  iogenaous  aspect ;  and  hb  con- 
Tersation  was  answerable,  being  ever  agreeable  to  his  company.  His  hair  grew  to 
a  considerable  length,  but  was  hard  and  stiff,  and  did  not  fidl  as  thereat  of  the 
family,  which  made  it  bush  somewhat,  and  not  without  a  mixture  of  red  and  grey. 
As  to  his  humour,  he  was  free  from  vanity  himself,  and  bated  it  in  others.  His 
youthful  habits  were  never  gay,  or  topping  the  mode,  like  other  inns-of-court 
gentlemen,  but  always  plain  and  clean,  and  showed  somewhat  of  firmness  and 
solidity  beyond  his  age.  His  desire  whs  rather  not  to  be  seen  at  all,  than  to  be 
marked  by  his  dress.  In  those  things,  to  the  extreme,  was  his  aim  i  that  Is, 
not  to  be  censured  for  a  careless  sloven,  rather  than  to  be  commended  for  being 
well  dressed.  Bat  as  to  his  appearing  in  public,  the  composition  of  his  temper  was 
extraordinary  (  for  he  had  wit,  learning,  and  elocution,  and  knew  it,  and  was  not 
sensible  of  notable  failings,  whereof  to  accuse  himself;  and  yet  wns  modest  even 
to  a  weakness.  I  believe  a  more  shamefaced  creature  than  he  was  never  came  into 
the  world  :  he  conld  scarce  bear  the  being  seen  in  any  public  places.  I  have  heard 
him  say,  that,  when  he  was  a  student,  and  ate  in  the  Temple  Hall,  if  he  saw  any 
company  there,  he  could  not  walk  in  till  other  company  came ;  behind  whom,  aa 
he  entered,  he  might  be  shaded  from  the  view  of  the  rest ;  and  he  used  to  stand 
dodging  at  the  screen  till  such  opportunity  arrived ;  for  it  was  death  to  him  to 
walk  up  alone  in  open  view.  This  native  modesty  was  a  good  guard  against  vice, 
which  is  not  desperately  pursued  by  young  men,  without  a  sort  of  boldness  and 
efV^ontery  in  their  natures.  Tlierefore  ladies  and  other  fond  people,  are  greatly 
mistaken,  when  they  desire  that  boys  should  have  the  garb  of  men,  and  usurp  as- 
aurancein  the  province  of  shamefacedness." 

And  Evelyn,  in  his  Diaiy,  on  mentioning  the  appointment  of  Sir  Francis 
North  to  be  Lord  Keeper,  says  of  him  : — 

*<  He  b  a  most  knowing,  learned,  and  ingenious  man;  and,  besides,  an  cxcd- 
leot  person,  of  ingenuous  and  sweet  dbposition,  very  skilful  in  music,  painting,  the 
new  philosophy,  and  politer  studies." 

Before  he  was  called,  he  had  been  successful  in  the  managemcot  of  stvcral 
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suits ;  business  soon  afterwards  rapidly  poured  in  upon  nifn,  and  his  ad- 
vancement was  further  promoted  oy  his  being  employed  to  assist  the  At- 
torney-general. In  the  case  of  the  members  prosecuted  for  a  riot  in  the 
House  of  Commons^  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First^  in  holding  the  Speaker 
down  in  his  chair,  he  particularly  distinguished  himself,  and  was  imme- 
diately appointed  King's  Counsel.  Ou  circuit  he  was  no  less  fortunate  and 
successful  than  in  his  town  practice.  The  circuit  which  he  chose  was  the 
Norfolk,  where  his  connexions  lay.  He  was  a  favourite  with  the  judge, 
.was  assisted  by  many  advantageous  circumstances,  and  rose  speedily  into 
practice.  His  knowledge  and  dexterity  seem  to  have  been  by  na  means 
confined  to  law.  He  was  equally  master  of  the  arts  necessary  for  tne  humour- 
ing of  a  judge  and  the  management  of  a  jury.  There  is  one  story  told  of 
him,  which  shows  that  he  was  not  very  scrupulous  in  the  measarea  he 
adopted  in  order  to  carry  his  point. 

"  His  Lordship  bad  a  relation,  one  Mr.  Whitmore,  of  Balms,  near  Londoo, 
a  humoursome  old  gentleman,  bat  very  famous  for  tbe  mere  eating  and  drinking 

?>art  of  housekeeping.  He  was  owner  of'  Waterbeach,  near  Cambridge,  and  took  a 
ancy  that  his  estate  ought  not  to  pay  tithes,  and  ordered  his  tenants  expressly  to 
pay  none,  with  promise  to  defend  them.  The  parson  had  no  more  to  do  bnt  to  go  to 
law ;  and  by  advice  brought  an  action  of  debt  for  treble  damages,  upon  the  statute 
against  substraction  of  tithes.  The  tenants  got  the  whole  demand  to  be  put  into 
one  action ;  and  that  stood  for  trial  at  the  assizes.  Then  be  consults  his  cousin 
North,  and  retains  him  to  defend  thia  cause  ;  but  showa  him.  no  manner  of  title  to 
a  discharge.  So  he  could  hat  tell  him  he  would  be  routed,  and  pay  treble  value 
of  the  tithes,  and  that  he  must  make  an  end.  This  signified  nothing  to  one  that 
was  abandoned  to  his  own  testy  humour.  The  cause  came  on,  and  his  Lordship's 
utmost  endeavour  was  to  fetch  him  off  with  the  single  value  and  costs ;  and  that 
point  he  managed,  very  artificially  :  for,  first,  he  considered  that  Archer  was  the 
judge,  and  it  was  always  agreeable  to  htm  to  stave  off  a  long  cause.  After  the 
cause  was  opened,  his  Lordship,  for  the  defendant,  stepped  forwards,  and  told  the 
judge  that  <  this  would  be  a  long  and  intricate  cause,  being  a  title  to  a  discharge 
of  tithes,  which  would  require  the  reading  a  long  series  of  records  and  ancient 
writings.  That  his  client  was  no  Quaker,  to  deny  payment  of  tithes  where  due ;  in 
which  case  the  treble  value  was  by  the  law  intended  as  a  sort  of  penalty :  but  this 
was  to  be  a  trial  of  a  title,  which  his  Client  was  advised  he  had  to  a  discharge  : 
therefore  he  moved  that  the  single  value  might  be  settled  ;  and  if  the  cause  went 
for  the  plaintiff,  he  should  have  that  and  his  costs  (which  costs,  it  seems,  did  not  g^ 
if  the  treble  value  was  recovered),  and  then  they  would  proceed  to  their  title.' 
The  other  side  mutinied  against  this  imposition  of  Mr.  North  \  but  the  judge  was 
for  him,  and  they  must  be  satisfied.  Then  did  he  open  a  long  hbtory  of  matters 
upon  record,  of  bulls,  monasteries,  orders,  greater  and  lesser  houses,  surrenders, 
patents,  and  a  great  deal  more,  very  proper,  if  it  had  been  true,  while  the  counsel 
on  the  other  side  stared  at  him  ;  and  having  done,  they  bade  him  go  to  his  evi- 
dence. He  leaned  back,  as  speaking  to  the  attorney,  and  then,  <My  Lord,' 
said  he,  '  we  are  very  unhappy  in  this  cause.  The  attorney  tella  me,  they  for- 
got to  examine  their  copies  with  the  originals  at  the  Tower ;'  and  so,  folding 
up  his  brief,  '  My  lord,'  said  he,  *■  they  must  have  their  verdict,  and  we  must 
come  better  prepared  another  time.'  So,  notwithstanding  all  the  mutiny  the 
other  side  could  make,  the  judge  held  them  to  it,  and  they  were  choused  of  the 
treble  value.  This  was  no  iniquity,  because  it  was  not  to  defraud  the  duty,  bnt 
to  shift  off  the  penalty.  But  the  old  gentleman  told  his  cousin  North,  he  had 
given  away  his  cause." 

On  this  passage  the  Editor  observes,  that  this  is  **  a  singular  apology  for 
the  very  disreputable  and  unprofessional  stratagem  practised  by  the  learned 
counsel,"  and  that  "  the  author's  excuse  is  founded  on  a  correct  application 
of  that  highly  injurious  distinction  between  that  which  is  merely  a  malum 
prokUfitum  and  that  which  is  malum  in  «e."  It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that 
this  distinction  has  been  denied  by  the  present  Chief  Justice  tif  the  King's 
Bench,  and  would  probably  be  now  condemned  in  eveij  court. 

The  next  step  of  his  Lordship's  preferment  was  his  appointment  to  be 
Solicitor-general,  in  the  place  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  promoted  to  be  At- 
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tomcy-general^  on  the  death  of  Sir  Geofilrey  Palmer.  He  now  rose  to  the 
highest  rank  as  a  practitioner,  and  was  engaged  in  ▼arious  causes  of  publie 
moment.  Durin^i;  this  period  of  bis  life,  great  complaint  is  made  of  prejudice 
and  partiality  against  htm,  on  the  part  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale ;  and  the  cha- 
racter of  that  iTlustrious  judge  is  spoken  of  with  some  severity.  That  his 
merits  were  exaggerated  by  partjr  panegyric  is  probable^  but  that  they  were 
of  a  very  exalledcharacter  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  His  Lordship  now 
resolved  to  many,  bat  he  was  at  first  less  successful  in  his  matrimonial  than 
iu  his  legal  suits.  After  in  vain  proposing  for  the  daughter  of  a  rich  usurer 
in  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  widow  of  his  dear  friend  Mr.  Edward  Palmer,  "  who 
was  very  rich,"  and  negotiating  a  bargain  for  the  daughter  of  a  city  knight, 
in  all  wtiich  proceedings  he  showed  a  most  prudent  attention  to  profit  and 
loss,  he  effected  a  happy  marriage  with  Lady  Frances  Pope,  the  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Down.  On  the  retirement  of  tne  Lord  Keeper  Bridgman,  who 
was  not  found  sufficiently  compliant  for  the  purposes  of  tne  Court,  as  to  the 
commission  of  martial  law,  and  a  proposea  injunction  to  restrain  actions 
against  the  bankers,  when  the  money  in  the  Exchequer  was  arbitrarily  seized 
by  the  Crown,  and  the  consecment  advancement  of  Sir  Heneage  Finch  to 
be  Lord  Keeper,  Sir  Francis  North  was  appointed  Attorney-general,  and 
in  the  year  1764  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Vaughan  as  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas.  The  history  of  this  portion  of  his  forensio  and  judicial 
career  embraces  matter  of  much  historical  importance,  as  well  as  details  of 
great  interest  with  respect  to  particular  suits,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  work  itself. 

Our  space  will  not  permit  a  fiiU  examination  of  them,  and  a  mere  cursory 
view  would  be  altogether  unsatisfactory  and  useless.  He  sanctioned  and 
enconraeed  the  exertion  of  court  influence,  by  which  his  brother.  Sir  Dud- 
ley North,  was  forced  upon  the  citizens  of  London  as  sheriff;  and  his  subse- 
quent deportment,  when  the  city  authorities  had  submitted  to  the  extrava- 
gant demands  of  the  Crown,  is  thus  related  by  Evelyn  in  his  Diary. 

**  1683,  June  18.  1  was  present,  and  saw  and  heard  the  hunible  submission 
and  petition  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  sheriffs,  and  aldermen,  on  behalf  of  the  city  of 
London,  on  the  quo  warranto  against  their  charter,  which  they  delivered  to  his 
Majesty  in  the  Presence-chamber. 

"  It  was  delivered  kneeling,  and  then  the  King  and  Conncil  went  into  the 
Council-chamber,  the  Maior  and  his  brethren  attending  in  the  Presence-chamber. 
After  a  short  space  they  were  called  in,  and  my  Lord  Keeper  made  a  speech  to 
them,  exaggerating  the  disorderly  and  riotous  hebaviour  in  the  late  election,  and 
polling  for  Papilloa  and  Da  Bois  after  the  Common>hall  had  been  formally  dia- 
solved ;  with  other  misdemeanors,  libells  on  the  Government,  &c.  by  which  tbey 
had  incurred  his  Majesty's  high  dupleasure ;  and  bat  for  this  submission,  and 
under  such  articles  as  the  King  should  reqnire  their  obedience  to,  be  would  cer- 
tainly enter  Judgment  against  them,  which  hitherto  he  bad  suspended.  The  things 
required  were  as  follows  :  That  they  should  neither  elect  Maior,  Sheriff,  Alder- 
men, Recorder,  Common  Serjeant,  Towne  Cleark,  Coroner,  or  Steward  of  South* 
wark,  without  his  Majesty's  approbation  ;  and  that  if  they  presented  any  his  Ma- 
jesty did  not  like,  they  should  proceed  in  wonted  manner  to  a  second  choice  ;  if 
that  was  disapproved,  his  Majesty  to  nominate  them  :  and  if  within  five  dales  they 
thought  good  to  assent  to  this,  all  former  miscarriages  should  be  forgotten.  And 
so  they  tamely  parted  with  their  so  ancient  privileges,  after  they  had  dined  and 
been  treated  by  the  King.  This  was  a  signal  and  most  remarkable  period.  What 
the  consequences  will  prove,  time  will  shew.  Divers  of  the  old  and  most  learned 
lawyers  and  judges  were  of  opinion  that  they  could  not  forfeit  their  charter,  but' 
might  be  personally  punished  for  their  misdemeanors;  but  the  plurality  of  the 
younger  judges  and  rising  men  judged  it  otherwise.*' 

As  a  politician,  indeed,  he  appears  to  have  been  prepared  to  go  all  lengths- 
with  the  Court,  except  where  the  safety  of  the  church  was  endangered.  As 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  in  bis  subsequent  situation  as 
Chancellor,  he  displayed  in  his  judicial  capacity  great  learning,  6rmness  and 
ability,  and  was  remarkable  for  liis  desire  to  reform  abuses  in  the-  courts  in 
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which  he^cftided.  On  the  death  of  the  Eaii  of  Ndttingham,  his  Lordship 
reluctantly  hecaine  Keeper  of  the  Scab.  It  is  rather  singular,  that  the 
passages  in  the  present  work  in  which  North  mentions  the  deration  of  his 
brother^  and  some  subsequent  passages,  have  not  attracted  attention  during 
the  late  frequent  discussions  on  the  abuses  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

*'  And  therefore^"  says  he,  "I  come  now  to  his  Lordship's  last  and  highest 
step  of  preferment  in  his  profession,  which  was  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  of 
England.  And  for  conformity  of  language  1  call  this  a  preferment  i  but  in  truth 
(and  as  his  Lordship  understood)  it  was  the  decadence  of  all  the  joy  and  comfort 
of  his  life,  and  instead  of  a  felicity,  as  cdmmonly  reputed,  it  was  a  disease  like  a 
consumption,  which  rendered  him  heartless  and  dispMted^  till  death  came,  which 
only  could  complete  his  cure." 

**  By  his  acceptance  of  the  great  seal,  he  became,  as  before  of  the  law»  so  now 
of  equity^  a  chief  or  rather  sole  justice.  And,  mcure  than  that,  he  must  be  a 
director  of  the  English  affairs  at  court,  as  chief  mmister  of  state,  with  respect  to 
legalities,  for  which  he  was  thought  responsible.  So  what  with  equity^  poUtica, 
and  law,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  his  Lordship's  life  were  exceedingly  increased : 
for  either  of  these  provinces  brought  too  much  upon  the  shoulders  of  any  one 
man,  who  cordially  and  conscientiously  esponseth  the  duty  required  of  him,  to  he 
easily  borne* 

**  As  for  the  business  of  the  Chancery,  our  work  will  be  short ;  becanse  that 
proTittce  was  easy  to  his  lordship ;  except  only  when  his  time  was  retrenched,  so 
that  he  could  not  sufficiently  attend  it.  He  had  been  a  capital  practiser  there  as 
solicitor  and  attorney-general,  and  in  the  front  of  business  for  many  years;  which 
made  the  whole  tour  of  that  court  familiar  to  him.  The  greatest  pain  he  endured, 
moved  from  a  sense  he  had  of  the  torment  the  suitors  underwent  by  the  ezcesaiTe 
charges  and  delays  of  the  court.  For  the  easing  of  whom,  he  was  alwaya  in 
thought,  more  or  less  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  expedition,  and  retrenchment 
of  charges.  As  the  business  of  that  court  is  more,  and  of  greater  value  than,  that 
of  any  other  court,  so  are  the  abuses  more  felt  i  and  consequently,  his  lordship 
was  more  intense  in  his  meditations  to  regulate  them.  And  the  truth  is,  a  court, 
as  that  is,  with  officers  and  fees  proper  for  a  little  business,  such  as  the  judiciary 
part  anciently  was,  coming  to  possess  almost  all  the  justice  of  the  nation,  must 
needs  appear  troubled.*' 

**  The  business  of  his  office  was  too  great  for  one  who  thoueht  he  was  bonnd  to 
do  it  all  welL** 

With  the  aid  of  this  statement,  little  sagacity  is  necessary  to  come  at  the 
root  of  many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  state  ofthe  Court  ot  Chancery.  We 
hence  have  a  man  of  powerful  intellect,  admirable  skill  and  learning,  and  re- 
markable boldness  and  vigour,  overpowered  by  the  burthens  of  the  office  of 
Chancellor ;  and  two  positions  are  distinctly  laid  down — that  either  of  the 
provinces  committed  to  that  great  officer  is  too  much  upon  the  shoulders  of 
any  one  man  •*  to  be  easily  borne,"  and  that  the  court  was  constituted 
only  for  "a  little  business."  The  bare  statement  of  these  propositions 
is  sufficient  without  comment  or  illustration;  and  if  they  were  true 
when  North  wrote,  they  must  be  at  least  equally  so  now,  when  the 
business  of  Chancery  has  so  enormously  increased.— The  notes  made  by  his 
Lordship,  while  he  was  keeper  of  the  seals,  have  served  our  biographer  as  a 
sort  of  text,  on  which  to  hang  his  sketches  of  individuals  and  illustrations  of 
political  events.  The  rise  of  the  bmtal  Jefferies,  his  conduct  and  character, 
are  narrated  and  described;  and  although  he  was  the  antojsonist  of  Lord 
Guildford,  the  representation  is  not  exaggerated,  if  we  judge  of  it  by  compari- 
son with  contemporaneous  statements.  Jenkins,  Godolphin,  Sunderland, 
several  eminent  lawyers,  and  the  leading  features  of  the  (lolitics  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  then  pass  under  review.  The 
Lord  Keeper  especially  distinguished  himself  in  the  Council  by  his  opposition 
to  a  motion. of  Jefienes  for  a  general  discharge  of  all  persons  convicted  of 
recusancy.    The  following  anecdote  shows  at  once  the  respect  which  was 
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felt  by  the  Kin^  for  his  Lordship's  character,  and  the  manner  in  which  places 
of  the  most  serious  responsibihty  were  disposed  of.  Of  the  appointment  of 
Sir  Robert  Wright  to  be  a  judge,  the  author  thus  speaks: — 

**  He  was  of  a  good  family,  settled  near  Thetford  id  Suffolk  ;  and  when  he  was 
young  he  married  one  of  the  daughters  of  Dr.  Wren,  Bishop  of  Ely.    He  came  up 
in  bis  practice,  together  with  his  lordship  ;  and  they  went  the  Norfolk  circuit  to- 
gether.   Wright  had  more  business,  for  many  circuits,  than  his  lordship  had.    He 
was  a  comely  person,  airy,  and  flourishing,  both  in  his  habits  and  manner  of 
liring  i  and  his  relation*  Wren,  (being  a  powerful  man  in  those  parts,)  set  him  in 
credit  in  the  country  j  but,  withal,  he  was  so  far  from  a  lawyer,  that  he  could  not 
gi^e  an  opinion  on  a  written  case,  but  used  to  bring  such  cases  as  came  to  him,  to 
his  friend  Mr.  North,  and  be  wrote  the  opinion  on  a  paper,  and  the  lawyer  copied 
it,  and  signed  under  the  case,  as  if  it  had  been  his  own.    It  ran  so  low  with  him, 
that,  when  Mr.  North  was  at  London,  he  sent  up  his  cases  to  him,  and  had  opi- 
nions returned  by  the  post ;  and  in  the  mean  time  he  put  off  his  clients  upon  pre- 
tence of  taking  more  serious  consideration.    One  cannot  conceire  that  this  man 
could  get  much  by  the  law,  nor  did  he ;  but,  by  faTour  he  was  elected  treasurer  to 
the  chest  at  Chatham,  and  by  his  voluptuous,  unthinking  way  of  life,  he  ran  in 
debt,  and  used  frequently  to  ease  himself  upon  his  friend  North,  by  borrowing 
money  at  times.    The  debt,  at  length,  grew  so  considerable,  that  his  lordship 
thought  fit  to  pay  off  his  other  debts,  and  take  in  the  mortgage  of  his  estate  which 
he  held  charged  with  1500/.    Afterwards,  and  not  many  years  before  he  put  in 
for  judge's  place,  he  borrowed  of  Sir  Walter  Plummer  500/*  upon  an  original 
mortgage  of  the  same  estate,  and  made  an  aiBdavit  that  it  was  clear  from  all  in- 
cumbrances ;  which   affidavit   Sir  Walter  Plummer  afterwards  brought  to  his 
lordship,  even  while  the  mortgage  was  in  his  hands,  which  amazed  him  ;  but  he 
took  his  money  and  assigned  to  Sir  Wnlter  Plummer.    One  would  think  that  this 
was  a  competent  knowledge  of  that  man's  character.    But  he,  being  upon  the 
brink  of  utter  ruin,  applied  to  Jefferies  to  rescue  him  by  getting  him  made  a  Judge. 
When  the  time  came,  and  his  lordship  was  with  the  king,  conauldng  about  a  fit 
person,  the  king  said,—'  My  lord,  what  think  von  of  Serjeant  Wright  ?  Why  may 
not  he  be  the  man  ?'    Hia  lordship  answered,  that  *  he  knew  him  but  too  well,  and 
was  satisfied  he  was  the  most  unfit  person  in  England  to  be  made  a  judge.'-— *  Then,' 
said  the  king, '  it  must  not  be ;'  and  so  it  went  off  at  that  time.    But  Wright  still  by 
his  friend  Jefferies  pushed  his  point ;  and,  lu  the  interim,  worked  all  he  could,  by 
bitter  tears,  and  the  most  importunate  applications,  (but  for  no  other  reason  than 
that,  *  if  he  failed  now,  he  was  utterly  ruined')  to  gain  his  lordship  to  yield  that 
he  might  be  a  judge :  but  to  no  purpose ;  his  lordship  was  inflexible,  and  though 
he  wished  the  poor  man  well  on  account  of  old  acquaintance,  he  would  not  gratify 
him  at  the  cost  of  his  own  breach  of  doty,  or  rather,  in  that  respect,  perjury.    The 
king  took  his  time  more  than  once,  to  speak  to  his  Lord  Keeper,  saying,  as  before, 
'  Why  may  not  Wright  be  a  judge  ?'    And  at  last,  <  Is  it  impossible*  my  Lord  ?' 
His  lordship  seeing  the  king's  pangs,  (for  it  was  plain  that  this  man  by  the  secret 
court  clan  was  determined  to  be  preferred;  for  he  was  a  creature  of  Jefferies, 
and  a  tool  that  would  do  any  thing  (     and  they  wanted  only  the  formality  of  my 
lord  keeper's  concurrence,  to  whom  the  king  positively  would  have  due  respect 
paid,)  took  the  freedom  to  say,  that  the  making  a  judge  was  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, and  not  his  choice  ;  that  he  was  bound  to  put  the  seal  as  he  commanded ; 
for,  of  that,  his  Majesty  was  to  judge  and  finally  determine.    He  could  but  do  his 
duty  by  informing  his  Majesty  of  what  he  knew  to  be  true  ;  and  particularly  of  this 
man,  whom  he  personally  knew  to  be  a  dunce,  and  no  lawyer,  not  worth  a  groat, 
having  spent  Ida  estate  by  debauched  living ;  of  no  truth  nor  honesty,  but  guilty 
of  wilful  perjury  to  gain  the  borrowing  of  a  suin  of  money :  And  then  he  opened 
more  at  large  the  matter  of  the  affidavit.    <  And  now/  said  the  lord  keeper,  *  1 
have  done  my  duty  to  your  Majesty,  and  am  ready  to  obey  your  Majesty's  com- 
mands in  case  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  man  shall  l>e  a  judge.'    <  My  lord,' 
said  the  king,  '  I  thank  you ;'  and  went  away  j  and  soon  after  the  warrant  came, 
and  he  was  instated." 

Lord  Guildford  continued  to  hold  the  seals  until  his  death  in  the  year 
l685.  After  the  accession  of  James,  his  influence  at  Court  considerably 
declined,  as  he  was  too  firm  a  friend  of  the  Established  Church  to  be  dis- 
posed to  fall  in  with  the  projects  of  that  monarch.  It  is  a  striking  proof  of 
the  solidity  of  his  character,  that  during  the  course  of  his  life  as  a  minister 
he  never  interfered  in  foreign  affairs.    He  was  as  well  trained  by  habit  as 
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led  by  the  inqairin^  bent  of  his  mind,  to  form  no  opinion'withont  satisfactory 
data  and  ample  dehberation  :  and  here  he  considered  himself  not  sufficiently 
qualified  by  knowledge  and  experience  to  decide.  This  conduct  forms  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  presumptuous  forwardness  of  pretenders  in  politics, 
who  commonly  deem  questions  of  this  nature  so  peculiarly  easy  of  compre- 
hension, that  the  occasional  reading  of  a  newspaper  will  enable  a  child  to 
dispose  of  them.  Of  the  soundness  of  his  riews  as  to  the  state  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  his  clear  foresisht  of  impending  events,  a  remarkable  instance  is 
given  in  his  prophetic  aovice  to  James  the  Second. 

**  He  minded  him  of  the  uncontrollable  influence  of  an  universal  discontent ; 
that  no  branch  of  his  affairs,  especially  those  of  his  colligible  revenues  vonld  move 
with  any  content  to  him.  People  would  go  on  continually  exaggerating  each 
other's  ^contents,  and  mutual  encouragements  would  take  place  thereinj  and 
among  persons  that  should  appear  fair  to  him  ;  and  neither  he  nor  any  of  his  mi- 
nisters would  discover  any  such  their  secret  practices  and  engagements ;  and  if 
there  happened  any  advantages  to  cover  attempts,  all  would  burst  out  In  a  flame  as 
if  a  mine  fired  onder  him.  And  although  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  was  gone,  there 
was  a  P.  of  O.  on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  And  as  to  his  army,  bis  lordship 
said,  that  upon  an  universal  ducontent  he  would  find  It  a  broken  reed ;  that  the 
people  would  grow  upon  it  or  wear  it  out  by  their  intermixed  conversation.  Men 
naturally  fall  in  with  parties  and  their  interests  among  whom  they  live,  and  they 
will  not  nave  the  reproaches  of  their  women  and  pot  companions,  without  falling 
into  harmony  witii  them.  That  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  bring  the  people  to  a 
reconciliation  with  his  persuasion }  and  that  the  more  they  were  urged  or  even 
showed  it,  the  worse  they  would  be.  And  that  the  sectaries  were  false  and  treach- 
erous, and  would  infallibly,  at  a  pinch,  whatever  countenances  they  showed  him 
to  the  contrary,  not  only  desert  nis  party,  but  turn  against  him  ;  for  they  never 
were  nor  would  be  friends,  really,  to  the  royal  family ;  and  their  peculiar  way  and 
means  of  working  was  by  fraud. 


Sir  Dudley  North,  whose  life  is  the  second  in  the  series,  was  educated  in 
London.  He  showed  at  an  early  period  a  bold  and  active  disposition.  An 
anecdote  of  his  conduct  at  school  exhibits  with  no  inconsiderable  force  his 
steadiness  of  determination  and  mercantile  regard  for  the  preservation  of  the 
balance  between  the  Debtor  and  Creditor  sides  of  his  accounts,  for  which  we 
must  refer  to  the  work  itself. 

After  his  retirement  from  busy  life,  he  passed  his  time  in  the  attentive 
discharge  of  the  social  duties  which  devolved  on  him,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
conversation,  in  which  he  took  great  delight,  and  in  the  study  ano  practice 
of  mechanics,  in  which  he  possessed  considerable  skill.  He  died  in  Decem- 
ber 169!. 

The  life  of  Dr.  North  is  necessarily  less  diversified  by  events  than  the  lives 
of  his  brothers.  He  was  educated  at  St.  l^mund's  Bury,  in  Suffolk,  in  the 
school  of  a  steady  and  earnest  cavalier.  Thence  he  removed  to  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  learning  and  ability. 
His  principal  defects  of  character  appear  to  have  originated  in  want  of  physi- 
cal vigour  and  animal  spirits,  and  not  in  any  evil  disposition  or  intellectual 
feebleness.  ''  Natural  timidity"  is  mentioned  as  the  most  prominent,  and 
several  singular  instances  are  related.  From  these  he  appears  to  have  been 
of  that  temperament,  which  iivour  time  is  oddly  enougn  styled  nervous. 

His  first  preferment  was  to  a  benefice  in  Wales.  He  was  afterwards 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Charles  the  Second,  and  ultimately  Master  of  Trinity 
College.  His  college  life  was  passed  in  unintermitting  study,  and  in  the 
scrupulous  discharge  of  his  moral  and  religious  duties.  AUnoueh  his  pro- 
gress was  rendered  slow  by  excessive  care  in  composition,  he  had  projected 
and  partly  written  several  works  of  considerable  extent,  when  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  illness.  He  remained  a  valetudinarian  until  his  death  in  1683. 
In  obedience  to  his  positive  injunction,  all  his  manuscripts  were  destroyed 
by  his  brother,  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  was  his  executor.  The  candid  and 
unreserved  history  which  is  given  of  his  habits,  pursuits,  virtues,  and  failings. 
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is  highly  interesting,  and  presents  many  Ttluable  ptactical  lessons  to  all  who 
from  choice  or  chance  may  pursue  the  same  course  of  life. 

Of  this  work  altogether  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  combines' in  an  unusual 
manner  the  various  attractions  of  biography.  The  time  during  which  the  per- 
sonages flourished  of  whom  it  treats^  was  one  of  stirring  interest;  the  per- 
sonages themselves  were  of  sufficient  rank  to  excite  curiosity,  and  of  sufficient 
substantial  merit  to  rouse  and  gratify  a  rational  spirit  of  inquiry ;  and  the  bio- 

Sapher  had  abundant  opportunities  of  amassing  materials  for  his  work.  Of 
ese  he  has  fully  availed  himself.  The  common  fault  of  life-writers  is«  that 
tbey  are  too  general.  They  deal  in  statements  too  broad  to  mark  indwi- 
duality.  There  are  some,  it  is  true,  who  have  fallen  into  an  opposite  ex- 
treme, but  this  is  the  more  common  and  the  more  injurious  defect  North 
has  preserved  a  happy  medium.  He  has  written  naturally  and  freely,  and 
has  thus  done  much  more  than  would  have  been  effected  by  greater  caution 
and  labour.  In  no  respect  is  the  truth  of  his  delineation  more  evident  than 
in  the  family  likeness  of  the  brothers ;  and  the  reader,  who  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  examination  of  intellectual  portraits,  will  find  some  entertain- 
ment in  discovering  the  particular  features  of  fraternal  resemblance,  and  in 
tracing  the  conduct  of  men  of  similar  character  in  different  situations,  and 
under  different  circumstances. 
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He  sat  beneath  a  rock, 
A  little  brook  ran  by, 
'Twas  after  Philippi's  battle-shock. 
The  death  of  Liberty. 

He  sat  beneath  the  shade. 

And  talk'd  of  Rome  enslaved. 
The  struggle  he  for  her  weal  had  made. 

The  peril  he  had  braved. 

His  friends  were  offer'd  up, 

His  hope  had  pass'd  away, 
And  his  Country  deep  had  drunk  the  cup 

Of  lawless  wrath  that  day. 

He  look'd  upon  the  sky. 

The  stars  were  shining  bright: — 
''  O  thou  great  Jove,  in  thy  majesty. 

Avenge  the  Roman  right— 

"  O  spare  my  Country,  spare!"— 

He  said,  and  sorely  sign'd. 
As  he  counted  the  names,  to  his  followers  there, 

Of  friends  who  that  day  died. 

His  foes  were  drawing  nigh. 

The  victors'  shout  was  heard. 
He  arose  with  a  consul's  dignity, 

And  drew  a  freeman's  sword. 

"  We'll  fly,  my  friends,  with  speed. 

But  not  with  feet  we'll  fly — 
We'll  fly,  my  friends,  in  this  hour  of  need. 

With  our  hands  from  slavery. 

"  Though  Fortune  hath  betray'd, 

Rome,  Rome,  it  is  for  thee 
I  grieve  she  gave  not  her  fickle  aid. 

And  not  for  mine  or  me. 
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*'  I  mourn  no  friendships  reft,. 

As  these  our  victors  may ; 
No  Roman  blood  on  my  name  is  left 

For  the  curse  of  posterity.    ' 

**  I  fall  in  Freedom's  cause. 
And,  like  a  quenchless  star. 
My  name  shall  shine  with  a  world's  applause 
in  ages  yet  afar. 

"  The  conqueror's  laurel  crown 
Proffers  no  sif^  but  pain. 
When  branded  with  virtue's  withering  frown^ 
With  parricidal  stain, 

'*  Vanquish'd,  1  keep  that  peace 
Tyrants  could  never  shake ; — 
O  Rome  I  Rome  1  Rome  I  for  thy  freeboru  race 
I've  play'd  my  utmost  stake ! 

••  Had  it  been  more,  'twere  thine — 
Ay,  had  it  reach'd  to  Heaven, 
Boundless  as  the  sun's  unmeasured  shine^ 
The  sum  had  all  been  given ! 

"  I  fly,  but  not  with  feet — 
1  go  where  men  are  free. 
Where  friends  who  have  this  day  died  shall  meet. 
In  the  fields  of  Liberty. 

"  Come,  dust,  and  hide  me  then 

From  the  name  and  sight  of  slave !"— . 
He  said  ;  and  he  rush'd  from  the  chains  of  men 
To  a  great  and  glorious  grave  I 
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Fifteen  years  of  age — a  warrior  of  fifteen ! — Eight  and  twenty  years 
are  passed  away,  and  in  those  years  it  was  my  lot  to  mingle  in  scenes 
of  carnage  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  The  active  bustle  of  a 
military  life  has  obliterated  dates  from  my  recollection.  I  cannot  trace 
the  regidar  order  of  the  various  scenes  as  they  occurred,  yet  they  often 
flash  upon  my  memory  with  all  the  vividness  of  a  yesterday's  occurs 
rence.  It  was  impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise.  Just  emerg:ing 
from  my  childish  years,  I  was  launched  from  the  peaceful  mountains 
of  my  native  country,  Scotland,  not  to  witness  merely,  but  to  share  in 
the  horrors  of  a  sanguinary  civil  war.  At  fifteen,  I  entered  into  a 
regiment  of  Fencibles,  and^  being  a  tolerable  proficient  in  music,  was 
appointed  one  of  the  band.  The  regiment  was  soon  after  ordered  to 
Ireland,  during  the  rebellion  of  1798,  and  thither  of  course  I  accom- 
panied it.  New  Ross  was  the  first  place  where  it  fdl  to  my  lot  to 
witness  human  beings  shedding  human  blood ;  and,  not  being  politic 
cian  enough  to  calculate  its  necessity,  I  shuddered  with  horror.  I  have 
since,  Heaven  knows,  been  cured  of  this  weakness !  The  rebels  ad- 
vanced upon  New  Ross  at  daybreak,  and  soon  made  themselves  mas- 
ters of  it,  notwithstanding  a  spirited  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
military  force  then  in  possession.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  reinforce- 
ment arrived,  and  the  military  again  advanced  to  meet  the  rebels. 
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The  conflict  was  bloody,  but  of  short  duration — they  again  retreated ; 
but  a  third  contest  placed  the  Irish  once  more  in  possession  of  the  town. 
Instead,  however,  of  taking  advantage  of  their  success,  they  supplied 
themselves  with  whiskey,  and  soon  became  an  irregular  and  riotous 
nlob,  utterly  deaf  to  that  control  upon  which  only  their  safety  depend- 
ed. This  state  of  things  soon  reached  the  ears  of  the  regular  troops, 
who  under  cover  of  the  night  re-entering  the  town  with  little  or  no 
resistance,  or  nothing  that  deserved  to  be  so  called,  massacred  the 
unfortunate  wretches.  They  were  literally  shot  like  sparrows  in  the 
streets.  I  did  not  before  credit  it  was  in  my  nature  to  take  life  from  an 
unresisting  fellow  creature,  yet  my  sword  (for  as  a  bandman  I  carried  no 
musket)  was  stained  with  the  blood  of  my  fellow  men.  As  soon  as  the 
horrors  of  the  time  were  over,  and  I  had  retired  from  the  scene  of 
slaughter,  I  vainly  endeavoured  to  close  my  eyes  in  sleep.  Every  cir- 
cumstance I  had  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  day  and 
night  was  again  acted  before  me ;  and  as  I  gazed  on  my  sword  wet 
with  human  gore,  I  wept  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  horror  and  regret. 
Alas  I  these  were  then  but  the  feelings  of  a  child — I  have  since  walked 
through  the  world  in  a  manhood  of  blood  with  a  heart  and  hand 
equally  unshrinking — a  perfect  soldier ! 

A  short  time  after  the  battle  of  New  Ross,  our  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  the  North,  and  at  daybreak  we  commenced  our  march  to  the 
beautiful  air  of  **  Croppies  lie  down."     About  a  mile  from  the  town  we 
ceased  to  play,  and  the  morning  being  remarkably  fine,  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  feel  an  exhilaration  of  spirits  as   the  grey  dawn  broke 
i^n  landscapes  beautiful  as  the  eye  ever  beheld.     Eager  to  enjoy  it 
to  the  utmost,  and  little  dreaming  of  danger  at  that  moment  hovering 
near  us,  with  three  of  my  companions  I  walked  considerably  ahead  of 
the  bond,  which  had  advanced  some  hundred  yards  before  the  main 
body  of  the  regiment.    Suddenly  the  tops  of  the  walls  along  the  road 
by  which  we  were  proceeding,  became  as  it  were  animated — ^while  on 
either  hand  a  horde  of  our  enemies  rushed  out  and  surrounded  us.    The 
master  of  the  band  was  with  us,  and  displayed  upon  this  occasion  a 
degree  of  firmness  (some,  perhaps,  will  say  of  folly)  worthy  a  better 
fate.     We  had  scarcely  time  to  recollect  ourselves,  so  sudden  was  the 
attack,  when  we  were  disarmed  and  defenceless.     "  Down  on  your 
knees  and  pray  for  success  to  Erin  and  down  with  King  George !" 
cried  a  man  who  apparently  acted  as  leader.     "  Never,"  cried  the  mas- 
ter of  the  band  with  a  stem  voice  and  unbending  aspect — ^in  another 
moment  he  was  a  corpse.     I  felt  by  no  means  in  a  comfortable  situation^ 
and  feared  that  the  refusal  of  the  master  of  the  band  would  be  taken 
as  the  refusal  of  us  all.     I  remembered  the  old  proverb,  '*  The  better 
part  of  valour  is  discretion,"  and  my  mind  was  so  benevolently  dis- 
posed— in  such  a  state  of  perfect  Christian  charity — that  I  verily  be- 
lieve I  should  have  prayed  for  the  very  Devil,  had  it  been  required.     I 
felt  considerably  relieved  when  the  same  command  was  issued  to  my 
companion  who  stood  next  me ;  and  fearful  of  his  following  the  example 
of  the  deceased,  I  ventured  to  give  him  a  slight  nudge  with  my  elbow. 
Whether  he  took  this  as  a  stimulus  to  follow  the  heroic  example  which 
had  been  shown  us,  or  whether  he  took  it  as  it  was  really  meant,  I 
know  not ;  but  certain  it  is  that  I  respired  with  greater  freedom  as 
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I  heard  him  give  utterance,  upon  his  knees,  to  the  prescribed  prayer. 
His  life  was  spared,  as  was  also  mine,  together  with  that  of  our  re- 
maining comrade,  upon  the  same  conditions. 

We  were  immediately  ordered  to  accompany  our  new  masters,  whop 
turning  from  the  main  road,  crossed  the  country  with  a  rapidity  which 
totally  baffled  pursuit,  and  with  which,  young  and  active  as  I  then  was, 
I  was  scarcely  able  to  keep  pace.  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours  we 
reached  the  main  body,  of  which  our  captors  formed  merely  a  detach- 
ment. In  all,  they  consisted  apparently  of  about  nine  thousand  men, 
irregularly  armed,  and  worse  disciplined.  What  their  plans  were  I 
could,  of  course,  at  that  time  only  surmise ;  though  when  my  attention 
was  subsequently  drawn  to  the  situation  of  the  country,  its  history 
for  the  two  years  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  the 
capture  of  its  projectors,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  army  with  which 
I  was  a  prisoner,  unconnected  with  those  of  any  of  the  other  bodies 
which  were  in  motion  throughout  the  country,  I  perceived  that  they  had 
no  fixed  plan  of  operation.  They  sought  to  engage  the  King's  troops 
wherever  they  met  them,  under  any  circumstances  that  would  give  them 
a  reasonable  hope  of  success.  With  this  view  they  determined  to  pur- 
sue the  regiment  from  which  I  had  been  so  unfortunately  captured.  In 
preparing  for  the  march,  they  very  unceremoniously  placed  a  load  of 
the  luggage  upon  my  shoulders^  and  bade  me  carry  it.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  observed  an  officer,  for  such  I  took  him  to  be  by  his  green  uni- 
form and  gentlemanly  appearance,  passing  the  spot  where  1  and  my 
companions  were  about  to  be  converted  into  beasts  of  burden.  I  im- 
mediately assumed  courage  to  address  him,  and  said,  that  it  was  hard 
that  prisoners  should  be  treated  so  harshly ;  that  if  we  had  been  cap- 
tured by  Frenchmen,  we  should  have  been  more  honourably  treated. 
At  this  period  that  system  of  horrible  and  indiscriminate  massacre 
had  not  been  commenced  by  both  parties,  which  subsequently  so  dis- 
graced and  degraded  both,  even  below  the  level  of  the  brute  creation. 
My  appeal  was  heard  favourably,  and  the  camp  equipage,  if  such  it 
could  be  called,  was  ordered  to  be  taken  from  off  our  shoulders.  Just 
then  the  officer  observing  my  clarionet  at  my  side,  immediately  re- 
quested that  I  would  give  him  a  specimen  of  my  performance.  "  Crop- 
pies lie  down,"  as  I  have  already  said,  is  a  very  beautiful  air ;  and  I  bad 
assisted  that  morning  in  playing  it  to  the  regiment  to  which  I  belonged. 
I  had  just  presence  of  mipd  enough  to  recollect  that  it  might  not  be 
equally  acceptable  to  the  company  in  which  I  now  found  myself.  I 
had  a  tolerable  knack  of  accommodating  myself  to  circumstances ;  and, 
although  **  The  green  flag  flying  before  us*'  was  a  treasonable  air,  I 
played  it  with  such  skill  as  to  call  forth  the  warmest  applauses  from 
the  enthusiastic  patriot  to  whom  I  had  addressed  myself.  The  rebels, 
too,  were  all  passionately  fond  of  music,  as  what  Irishman,  from  the  but 
to  the  palace,  is  not  ?  They  immediately  showed  themselves  anxioua  to 
heap  favours  upon  me.  They  were  delighted ;  and  my  comrades,  per- 
ceiving my  good  fortune,  before  I  had  concluded,  joined 'me  upon  their 
instruments,  and  thus  shared  in  the  subsequent  applauses,  which  were 
lavished  unsparingly  upon  us.  I  do  not  stop  to  inquire  whether  1  was 
guilty  of  treason  in  thus  acting ;  I  leave  that  to  such  heroes  as  the 
master  of  the  band ; — prudence  and  Belf-preservati<m  wer&  my  motto, 
and  I  acted  accordmgly. 
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We  were  soon  ready  to  inarch,  and  aet  out  in  any  thing  but  regular 
order*  Several  hours  passed,  and  night  overtook  us  without  coming 
up  with  the  troops  we  were  seeking  to  encounter.  We  halted  for  the 
Bight  upon  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding 
country ;  and  patrols  having  been  stationed,  I  was  ordered,  together 
witl)  my  fellow-prisoners,  to  attend  in  the  tent  (almost  the  only  one  in 
this  army  of  enthusiasts)  of  the  chieftain,  while  he  was  at  dinner  with 
the  principal  officers  under  his  command.  The  banquet — for  although 
it  was  |>lain,  yet  the  profusion  of  every  thing  entitled  it  to  that  appel- 
lation— gave  me  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  maimers  of  the  men 
who  had  embarked  their  lives  in  the  desperate  attempt  of  altering  the 
destinies  of  a  nation — desperate  it  certainly  was,  when  guided  by  such 
men  as  those,  for  whose  amusement  I  was  now  exerting  my  musical 
talents. 

Mr.  ,  the  leader  of  this  army  (there  may  be  many  who  will 

read  this,  who  can  fill  up  the  blank)  had  been  a  respectable  tradesman 
in  Dublin.  He  was  a  gentlemanly  man,  about  four  or  five  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  of  a  disposition  far  too  unenergetic  for  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed,  and  possessing  but  few  characteristics  adapted 
to  the  commander  of  aa  army;  still  he  was  by  no  means  deficient 
in  talent,  and  could  point  out  clearly  what  ought  to  be  done  in  par- 
ticular emergencies;  but  he  was  totally  deficient  in  firmness.  He 
would  surrender  his  own  better  opinion,  even  when  conscious  of 
its  rectitude,  rather  than  act  upon  it  in  opposition  to  the  sentiments 
of  those  around  him.  Decision  of  character  he  wanted,  and  conse- 
quently his  orders  were  disobeyed  with  impunity.  He  had  not  the 
heart  to  put  a  few  persons  to  death  for  such  disobedience,  although 
the  fate  of  all  whom  he  commanded  depended  upon  such  wholesome 
severity.  Mistaken  humanity  ruined  him,  and  was. also  the  ruin  of  his 
followers.  With  feelings  certainly  not  interested  in  the  success  of  his 
raterprises,  how  often  have  I  burned  with  indignation  at  beholding 
men  charged  with  the  fate  of  their  cause,  and  with  the  lives  of  thou- 
sands depending  upon  their  prudence,  valour,  and  ingenuity,  basely 
sacrificing  at  the  shrine  of  Bacchus,  when  their  thoughts  should  have 
been  actively  employed  in  concerting  measures  for  the  successful  issue 
of  the  desperate  project,  in  which  every  thing  valuable  to  them  at  least 
was  involved. 

The  leader  of  these  men  (I  cannot  call  them  soldiers)  set  an 
example  of  temperance,  by  never  drinking  any  thing  but  water ;  and 
as  soon  as  he  had  dined,  always  rose  from  the  table  and  quitted  the 
tent.  So  far  from  following  this  example,  his  absence  became  the  sig- 
nal for  the  commencement  of  debauchery.  The  rebel  army  was  never 
short  of  provisions  ;  wherever  they  approached,  carts  loaded  with  pro- 
visions ;i¥ere  despatched  to  meet  them.  This  advantage,  however,  had 
an  accompanying  evil,  which  more  than  counteracted  its  usefulness, — 
those  carts  had  each  a  quantum  sufficit  of  whiskey,  which  was  a  most 
potent  ally  to  the  King's  troops,  and  tended  mainly,  and  much  more 
than  is  acknowledged,  to  their  success  in  conquering  a  brave  though 
undisciplined  foe. 

One  evening,  after  the  rebel  leader  had,  according  to  his  usual 
custom,  left  die  dinner-tent,  the  officers  indulged  somewhat  more 
freely  than  ordinary  in  their  potations.     Suddenly  a  quarrel  arose 
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between  two  of  them,  in  which,  howerer,  all  interfered ;  and  before 
order  was  restored  by  the  return  of  the  chieftain,  some  severe  wounds 
had  been  given  and  received.  As  soon  as  the  disorderly  set  had  been 
dispersed  to  their  quarters,  the  chieftain  seated  himself  upon  a  form, 
and  in  a  melancholy  mood  leaned  his  head  upon  his  hand,  with  his 
elbow  resting  upon  the  table.  I  had  been,  as  usual,  playing  on  the 
clarionet  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  squabble,  and  still  re* 
mained  in  the  tent  after  all  the  others  had  departed.  I  rose  also  to  be 
gone,  but  the  noise  of  my  footsteps  caused  the  diieftain  to  turn  round. 

**  Hidi !"  said  he,  *'  Mac ,  are  you  here  ?  Come,  play  me  something 

to  drive  away  the  vapours — something  to  raise  my  spirits.  Mine  are 
as  much  too  low  as  theirs  are  too  elevated.*'  I  hastened  to  obey  him» 
and  played  the  then  rebel  march  (*'  The  green  flsg  flying,")  which  I 
concluded  would  produce  the  desired  efiect.  I  soon  found  myself  mis- 
taken. He  desired  me  to  cease.  "  Have  done,*'  cried  he  :  **  the 
time  will  never  come  when,  as  I  once  fondly  hoped,  I  should  march 
to  that  air  and  plant  the  standard  of  my  Country's  freedom  on  the 
loftiest  pinnacle  of  Dublin  Castle.  Daily  experience  convinces  me  that 
I  have  embarked  my  life  in  a  fruitless  undertaking." 

**  Then  why  not  save  your  own  life  by  abandooing  it  ?"  I  asked 
somewhat  timidly. 

"  And  leave  eight  or  nine  thousand  poor  wretches  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately slaughtered  ?*'  he  replied.  "  I  may  not,"  he  continued  in  a 
bitter  tone,  *'  be  enabled  to  preserve  them;  but  it  were  worse  than 
murder  to.  leave  them  to  be  governed  by  those  who  cannot  govern 
themselves." 

He  paused,  and  then  suddenly  asked  if  I  had  ever  witnessed  such 
scenes  in  an  English  camp? 

"  No,"  I  replied,  **  nor  if  I  were  the  commander  should  they  be  ever 
repeated  here. 

'*  How  could  you  prevent  them,  where  temptations  are  so  plenti- 
ful ?" 

"  Simply  thus :  I  would  first  issue  an  order '  that  no  spirits  should 
be  brought  into  the  camp,  under  pain  of  death.  I  would  also  order 
that  any  officer,  discovered  in  a  state  of  inebriety,  should  be  put  to 
death." 

"  Such  an  order  has  been  issued,  and  the  following  day  most  of  the 
officers  were  intoxicated  as  usual:" 

"  In  that  case  I  would  order  every  tenth  man  of  them  to  be  shot,  and 
no  intreaty  should  induce  me  to  spare  a  single  life  of  those  upon  whom 
the  lot  had  fallen." 

''  Suppose  the  officer  whom  you  desired  to  see  the  sentence  executed 
were  to  refuse?" 

''  As  the  leader  of  a  rebel  army,  with  no  higher  authority  to  appeal 
to,  I  would  shoot  him  with  my  own  hand,  and  command  obedience 
from  another." 

He  shook  his  head— continued  to  be  as  usual,  kind  and  humane,  and 
his  whole  army  was  drunk  regularly  every  evening. 

One  night,  while  the  entire  army  was  thus  "disguis^,"  as  they  say 
in  Ireland,  a  regiment  of  the  King's  troops  was  announced  to  be  march- 
ing upon  the  camp.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  tliat  en- 
sued— all  was  "confusion  worse  confounded."     "In  the  name  of 
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Heaven,"  cried  the  chieAain,  coming  towards  myself  and  my  two  fellow- 
prisoners,  **  what  can  be  done  ? — I  always  thought  we  should  one  day 
or  other  be  thus  surprised." 

I  trust  that  I  may  be  at  liberty  to  ascribe  my  own  actions,  even 
where  they  may  seem  indefensible,  to  the  best  possible  motives.  I 
felt  pity  for  the  situation  of  one  who  had  always  treated  me  with  ex- 
treme kindness,  and  accordingly  told  him  that  he  had  better  ride  along 
the  line,  and  pick  out  those  who  appeared  to  be  least  intoxicated,  and 
form  them  into  line — he  did  so,  and  very  speedily  had  a  front  rank  of 
about  one  thousand  men.  A  gentleman,  who  shall  be  nameless  now, 
because  he  held  no  commission  in  the  rebel  service,  acted  upon  that 
occasion  as  second  in  command,  and  formed  a  second  rank  somewhat 
superior  to  the  first  in  point  of  numbers,  though  more  variable  in  their 
positions,  from  the  effects  of  the  "  crafi/r,"  of  which  they  had  been  taking 
a  drop.  Two  other  gentlemen,  who  had  very  little  business  to  inter- 
fere, attempted  to  form  a  third  rank,  but  the  attempt  was  ineffectual, 
and  all  were  bundled  off*,  bag  and  baggage,  in  a  squad,  with  a  very 
unmanial-like  appearance ;  for  though  the  squad  retreated,  it  was  still 
any  thing  but  a  military  retreat. 

The  imposing  aspect  of  these  two  lines  caused  the  King's  troops  to 
lialt,  and  night  coming  on,  the  rebel  army  took  advantage  of  its  sha- 
dows to  effect  a  retreat.  I  subsequently  became  a  favourite,  and  was 
treated  with  the  greatest  confidence  by  the  Chieftain,  while  I  continued 
a  prisoner  with  him,  which  was  only  for  three  weeks  after^the  retreat 
to  which  I  have  alluded.  The  manner  in  which  I  became  once  more 
attached  to  my  regiment  was  rather  singular.    The  army  entered  the 

town  of ^  by  night.     It  was  defenceless,  and  there  was  of  course  no 

opposition  to  our  entrance.  I  was  despatched  at  the  head  of  a  party, 
of  which  my  two  comrades  formed  a  part,  to  liberate  the  prisoners 
confined  in  Ihe  jail,  and  having  done  so,  what  was  my  astonishment,  on 
making  my  exit  from  the  gates,  to  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  troop 
of  British  cavalry  I  ^  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  be  always  gifted  with 
presence  of  mind.  I  accordingly  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and 
acquainted  the  commander  that  the  rebels  were  in  possession  of  the 
place.  It  was  a  singular  fact  that  both  parties  had  entered  the  town  in 
the  dark  at  the  same  time,  and  that  neither  was  aware  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  other.  He  was  astonished  at  the  intelligence,  and 
gave  immediate  orders  to  attack  them.  The  rebels,  however,  had  al- 
ready evacuated  the  town — their  intelligence  being  earlier  than  that  of 
the  King's  troops.  Indeed  it  was  surprising  how  rapidly  information 
was  conveyed  amongst  the  rebels  during  the  whole  period  of  the  re- 
bellion, i  was  questionedit  as  to  the  manner  in  which  I  had  become 
their  prisoner,  and  told  my  story  as  candidly  as  prudence  and  a  due 
regard  to  personal  safety  would  permit.  It  was  plausible,  it  was  be- 
lieved, and  I  was  sent  to  rejoin  my  regiment. 

G.  J.  N. 

*  As  I  Am  not  pnrticalarly  anxious  to  identify  myself^  1  omit  names.    PreciaioD 
might  prove  somewhat  inconrenient. 
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THE    SPANISH    CHAPEL.* 

I  MADE  a  mountain-brook  my  guide 

Through  a  wild  Spanish  glen. 
And  wander'd,  on  its  grassy  side. 

Far  from  ihe  homes  of  men. 

It  lured  me  with  a  singing  tone. 

And  many  a  sunny  glance. 
To  a  green  spot  of  Beauty  lone, 

A  haunt  for  old  Romance : 

A  dim  and  deeply  bosom 'd  grove 

Of  many  an  aged  tree. 
Such  as  the  shadowy  violets  love. 

The  fawn  and  forest-bee. 

The  darkness  of  the  chesnut  bough 

There  on  the  water  lay. 
While,  as  in  reverent  love  below. 

The  bright  stream  check'd  its  play ; 

And  bore  a  music  all  subdued. 

And  led  a  silvery  sheen. 
On  through  the  breathing  solitude 

Of  that  rich  leafy  scene. 

For  something  viewlessly  around 
Of  solemn  influence  dwelt,         » 

In  the  soft  gloom  and  whispery  sound. 
Not  to  be  told,  but  felt. 

While,  sending  forth  a  quiet  gleam 

Across  the  wood's  repose. 
And  o'er  the  twilight  of  the  stream, 

A  lowly  Chapel  rose. 

A  pathwav  to  that  still  retreat 
Througn  many  a  myrtle  wound, 

And  there  a  sight — how  strangely  sweet ! 
My  steps  in  wonder  bound. 

For  on  a  brilliant  bed  of  flowers 

Even  at  the  threshold  made. 
As  if  to  sleep  through  sultrv  hours, 

A  young  fair  Child  was  laid. 

To  sleep  ?-'oh !  ne'er  on  childhood's  eye 

And  silken  lashes  press'd. 
Did  the  warm  living  slumber  lie 

With  such  a  weight  of  rest  I 

Yet  still  a  tender  crimson  glow 
Its  cheek's  pure  marble  dyed; — 

'Twas  but  the  light's  faint  streaming  flpw 
Through  roses  heap'd  beside. 

I  stoop'd — the  smooth  round  arm  wa?  chill. 

The  soft  lip's  breath  was  fled. 
And  the  brignt  ringlets  hung  so  still— 

The  lovely  Child  was  dead  1 


*  This  little  poem  was  suggested  by  a  scene  beautifDlly  described  in  the  "  Recol- 
lections of  the  Peninsula." 
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"  Alas  I"  I  cried,  "  fair  faded  thing ! 

Thou  hast  wrunc;  bitter  tears. 
And  thou  hast  left  a  woe,  to  cling 

Round  yearning  hearts  for  years  1" 

But  then  a  voice  came  sweet  and  low — 

I  turn'd — and  near  me  sate 
A  woman  with  a  mourner's  brow, 

Pale,  yet  not  desolate ! 

And  in  her  still,  clear,  matron  face. 

Ail  solemnly  serene, 
A  shadow'd  image  I  could  trace 

Of  that  young  slnmberer's  mien. 

*' Stranger!  thou  pitiest  me,"  she  said. 

With  lips  that  faintly  smiled, 
*'  As  here  I  watch  beside  my  dead. 

My  fair  and  precious  Child. 

"But  know,  the  time-worn  heart  may  be 

By  pangs  in  this  world  riven, 
Keener  than  theirs  who  yield,  like  me. 

An  Angel  unto  Heaven!"  F.  H. 


BOSWELL    REDIVIVUS. NO.    IV. 

N said,  he  had  been  reading  Kelly's  "  Reminiscences."    I  asked 

what  he  thought  of  them  ?  He  said,  they  were  the  work  of  an  inilbcent 
roan,  who  thought  all  those  he  knew  good  people,  and  every  thing  they 
uttered  clever.  I  said,  I  recollected  his  singing  formerly  with  Mrs. 
Crouch,  and  that  he  used  to  give  great  effect  to  some  things  of  senti- 
ment,  sudi  as  that,  "  Oh  I  had  I  been  by  fate  decreed,"  &c.  in  "  Love 

in  a  Village."     N said,  he  did  not  rottch  like  him :  there  was  a 

jerk,  a  kind  of  brogue  in  his  singing;  though  he  had,  no  doubt,  con- 
siderable advantages  in  being  brought  up  with  all  the  great  singers,  and 
performed  on  all  the  first  stages  in  Italy.     I  said,  there  was  no  echo  of 

all  that  now.     "  No,"  said  N ,  •'  nor  in  ray  time,  though  I  was 

there  just  after  him.  He  asked  me  once,  many  years  ago,  if  I  had 
heard  of  him  in  Italy,  and  I  said  no,  tliough  I  excused  myself  by 
stating  that  I  had  only  been  at  Rome,  where  the  stage  was  less  an  ob- 
ject, the  Pope  there  performing  the  chief  part  himself."  I  answered, 
that  I  meant  there  was  no  echo  of  the  fine  singing  at  present  in  Italy, 
music  being  there  dead  as  well  as  painting,  or  reduced  to  mere  scream- 
ing,  noise  and  rant.  "  It  is  odd,",  he  said,  "  how  their  genius  seems  to 
have  left  them.  Every  thing  of  that  sort  appears  to  be  at  present  no 
better  than  it  is  with  us  in  a  country-town :  or  rather  it  wants  the  sim- 
plicity and  rustic  innocence,  and  is  more  like  the  daggled -tailed  finery 
of  alady*s  waiting-maid.  They  have  nothing  of  their  own:  all  is  at 
second-hand.  Did  you  see  Thorwaldsen*s  things  while  you  were 
there  ?  A  young  artist  brought  me  all  his  designs  the  other  day,  as 
miracles  that  I  was  to  wonder  at  and  be  delighted  with.  But  I  could 
find  nothing  in  them  but  repetitions  of  the  Antique,  over  and  over,  till 
I  was  surfeited."  "  He  would  be  pleased  at  this."  "  Why  no !  that  is 
not  enough  :  it  is  easy  to  imitate  the  Antique : — if  you  want  to  last,  you 
must  invent  something.     The  other  is  only  pouring  liquors  from  one 

2i  2 
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vessel  into  another,  that  become  staler  and  staler  every  time.     We  are 
tired  of  the  Antique ;  yet,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better  than  the  vapid  imita- 
tion of  it.     The  world  wants  something  new,  and  will  have  it.     No 
matter  whether  it  is  better  or  worse,  if  there  is  but  an  infusion  of  new 
life  and  spirit,  it  will  go  down  to  posterity ;  otherwise  you  are  soon  for- 
gotten.    Canova,  too,  is  nothing,  for  the  same  reason — ^he  is  only  a 
feeble  copy  of  the  Antique,  or  a  mixture  of  two  things  the  most  in- 
compatible, that  and  opera-dancing.     But  there  is  Bernini ;  he  is  full 
of  faults ;  he  has  too  much  of  that  florid,  redundant,  fluttering  style, 
that  was  objected  to  Rubens ;  but  then  he  has  given  an  appearance  of 
flesh  that  was  never  given  before.     The  Antique  always  looks  like 
marble,  you  never  for  a  moment  can  divest  yourself  of  this  idea ;  but 
go  up  to  a  statue  of  Bernini's,  and  it  seems  as  if  it  must  yield  to  your 
touch.     This  excellence  he  was  the  first  to  give,  and  therefore  it  must 
always  remain  with  him.     It  is  true,  it  is  also  in  the  Elgin  marbles ;  but 
they  were  not  known  in  his  time ;  so  that  he  indisputably  was  a  genius. 
Then  there  is  Michael  Angelo  ;  how  utterly  different  from  the  Antique, 
and  in  some  things  how  superior  !     For  instance,  there  is  his  statue  of 
Cosmo  de  Medici,  leaning  on  his  hand,  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Lorenzo 
at  Florence  ;  I  declare  it  has  that  look  of  reality  in  it^  that  it  almost 
terrifies  you  to  be  near  it.     It  has  something  of  the  same  effect  as  the 
mixture  of  life  and  death  that  is  perceivable  in  wax- work  ;  though  that 
is  a  bad  illustration,  as  this  last  is  disagreeable  and  mechanical,  and 
the  other  is  produced  by  a  powerful  and  masterly  conception.     It  was 
the  same  with  Handel  too :  he  made  music  speak  a  new  language, 
with  a  pathos  and  a  power  that  had  never  been  dreamt'  of  till  his  time. 
Is  it  not  the  same  with  Titian,  Correggio,  Raphael  ?    These  painters 
did  not  imitate  one  another,  but  were  as  unlike  as  possible,  and  yet 
were  all  excellent.     If  excellence  were  one  thing,  they  must  have  been 
all  wrong.     Still,  originality  is  not  caprice  or  affectation  :  it  is  an  ex- 
cellence that  is  always  to  be  found  in  nature^  but  has  never  had  a  place 
in  art  before.     So  Romney  said  of  Sir  Joshua,  that  there  was  that  in 
his  pictures  which  we  had  not  been  used  to  see  in  other  painters,  but 
we  bad  seen  it  oflen  enough  in  nature.     Give  this  in  your  works,  and 
nothing  can  ever  rob  you  of  the  credit  of  it. 

"  I  was  looking  into  Mandeville  since  I  saw  you  (I  thought  I  had 
lost  it,  but  I  found  it  among  a  parcel  of  old  books) ;  and  you  may  see 
by  that  the  hold  that  any  thing  like  originality  takes  of  the  world :  for 
though  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  questionable  and  liable  to  very 
strong  objection,  yet  they  will  not  give  it  up,  because  it  is  the  very 
reverse  of  common-place ;  and  they  must  go  to  that  source  to  learn 
what  can  be  said  on  that  side  of  the  question.  Even  if  you  receive  a 
shock,  you  feel  your  faculties  roused  by  it  and  set  on  the  alert.  Man- 
kind do  not  choose  to  go  to  sleep." — I  replied,  that  I  thought  this  was 
true,  yet  at  the  same  time  the  world  seemed  to  have  a  wonderful  pro- 
pensity to  admire  the  common-place  and  traditional.  I  could  only 
account  for  this  from  a  reflection  of  our  self-love.  We  could  few 
of  us  invent,  but  most  of  us  could  imitate  and  repeat  by  rote  ; 
and  as  we  thought  we  could  get  up  and  ride  in  the  same  jog-trot 
machine  of  learning,  we  affected  to  look  up  to  this  elevation  cs  the  post 

of  honour.     N said,  "  You  are  to  consider  that  learning  is  of  great 

use  to  society  ;  and  though  it  may  not  add  to  the  stock,  is  a  necessary 
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▼ebicle  to  transmit  it  to  others.  Learned  men  are  the  cisterns  of  know- 
ledge, not  the  fountain-beads.  They  are  only  wrong  in  often  claiming 
respect  on  a  false  ground,  and  mistaking  their  own  province.  They 
are  so  accustomed  to  ring  the  changes  on  words  and  received  notions, 
that  they  lose  their  perception  of  things.  1  remember  being  struck 
with  this  at  the  time  of  the  Ireland  controversy : — only  to  think  of  a 
man  like  Dr.  Parr  going  down  on  his  knees  and  kissing  the  pretended 
Manuscript !  It  was  not  that  be  knew  or  cared  any  thing  about  Shak- 
speare  (or  he  would  not  have  been  so  imposed  upon) ;  he  merely  wor- 
shipped a  name,  as  a  Catholic  priest  worships  the  shrine  that  contains 
some  favourite  relic."  I  said,  the  passages  in  Ireland's  play  that  were 
brought  forward  to  prove  the  identity,  were  the  very  thing  that  proved 
the  contrary  ;  for  they  were  obvious  parodies  of  celebrated  passages  in 
Shakspeare,  such  as  that  on  death  in  Richard  II. — "And  there  the 
antic  sits,"  &c.  Now,  Shakspeare  never  parodied  himself;  but  these 
learned  critics  were  only  struck  with  the  verbal  coincidence,  and  never 
thought  of  the  general  character  or  spirit  of  the  writer.     "  Or,  without 

that,"  said  N ,  **  who  that  attended  to  the  common  sense  of  the 

question  would  not  perceive  that  Shakspeare  was  a  person  who  would 
be  glad  to  dispose  of  his  plays  as  soon  as  he  wrote  them  ?  If  it  had 
been  such  a  man  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney  indeed,  he  might  have  written  a 
play  at  his  leisure,  and  locked  it  up  in  some  private  drawer  at  Pens- 
hurst,  where  it  might  have  been  found  two  hundred  years  after :  but 
Shakspeare  had  no  opportunity  to  leave  such  precious  hoards  behind 
him,  nor  place .  to  deposit  them  in.  Tresham  made  me  very  mad  one 
day  at  Cosway's,  by  saying  they  had  found  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  a 
picture;  and  Caleb  Whitefoord,  who  ought  to  have  known  better, 
asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  Sheridan  a  judge,  and  that  he  believed  in 
the  authenticity  ?  I  said,  *  Do  you  bring  him  as  a  fair  witness  ?  He 
wants  to  fill  his  theatre,  and  would  write  a  play  himself,  and  swear  it 
was  Shakspeare's.     He  knows  better  than  to  cry  stinking  Jish,' " 

I  observed,  this  was  what  made  me  dislike  the  conversation  of 
learned  or  literary  men.  I  got  nothing  from  them  but  what  I  already 
knew,  and  hardly  that :  they  poured  the  same  ideas  and  phrases  and 
cant  of  knowledge  out  of  books  into  my  ears,  as  apothecaries'  pren- 
tices made  prescriptions  out  of  the  same  bottles ;  but  there  were  no 
new  drugs  or  simples  in  their  materia  medico.  Go  to  a  Scotch  pro- 
fessor, and  he  bores  you  to  death  by  an  eternal  rhapsody  about  rent 
and  taxes,  gold  and  paper-currency,  population  and  capital,  and  the 
Teutonic  Races — all  which  you  have  heard  a  thousand  times  before : 
go  to  a  linen-draper  in  the  city,  without  education,  but  with  common 
sense  and  shrewdness,  and  you  pick  up  something  new,  because  nature 
is  inexhaustible,  and  he  sees  it  from  his  own  point  of  view,  when  not 
cramped  and  hoodwinked  by  pedantic  prejudices.  A  person  of  this 
character  said  to  me  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  the  morals  of  foreign 
nations — "  It's  all  a  mistake  to  suppose  there  can  be  such  a  difference, 
sir :  the  world  are,  and  must  be  moral;  for  when  people  grow  up  and 
get  married,  they  teach  their  children  to  be  moral.  No  man  wishes  to 
have  them  turn  out  profligate."  I  said  I  had  never  heard  this  before, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  to  be  putting  society  on  new  rollers.  N— 
agreed,  it  was  an  excellent  observation.  I  added,  this  self-taught 
shrewdness  had  its  weak  sides  too.    The  same  person  was  arguing 
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that  mankind  remained  much  the  same,  and  always  wonld  do  so.     Cows 
and  horses  did  not  change :  and  why  then  should  men  t     He  had 
forgot  that  cows  and  horses  do  not  learn  to  read  and  write. — '<  Ay, 
that  was  very  well  too/'  said  N.;  "I  don't  know  hut  I  agree  with  him 
rather  than  with  you.     I  was  thinking  of  the  same  thing  the  other  day 
in  looking  over  an:  old  Magazine,  in  which  there  was  a  long  Debate  on 
an  Act  of  Parliament  to  license  Gin-drinking.     The  efSect  was  quite 
droll.     There  was  one  person  who  made  a  most  eloquent  speech  to 
point  out  all  the  dreadful  consequences  of  allowing  this  practice.     It 
would  debauch  the  morals,  ruin  the  health,  and  dissolve  all  the  bonds 
of  society,  and  leave  a  poor,  puny,  miserable,  Lilliputian  race,  equally 
unfit  for  peace  or  war.     You  would  suppose  that  the  world  was  going 
to  be  at  an  end.     Why,  no !  the  answer  would  have  been,  the  world 
will  go  on  much  the  same  as  before.     You  attribute  too  much  power 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament.     Providence  has  not  taken  its  measures  so 
ill  as  to  leave  it  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  continue  or  discontinue  the 
species.     If  it  depended  on  our  wisdom  and  contrivances  whether 
it  should  last  or  not,  it  would  be   at  an  end  before  twenty  years! 
People  are  wrong  about  this :  some  say  the  world  is  getting  better, 
others  complain  it  is  getting  worse,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  just  the  saroe^ 
and  neither  better  nor  worse." — "  What  a  lesson,'*  said  1, "  for  our  prag- 
matical legislators  and  idle  projectors !" 

I  said,  *'  I  had  lately  been  led  to  think  of  the  little  real  progress  that 
was  made  by  the  human  mind,  and  how  the  same  errors  and  vices  re- 
vived under  a  different  shape  at  different  periods,  from  observing  just 
the  same  humour  in  our  Ultra  reformers  at  present,  and  in  their  pre- 
decessors in  the  time  of  John  Knox.  Our  modem  wiseacres  were  for 
banishing  all  the  fine  arts  and  finer  affections,  whatever  was  pleasur- 
able and  ornamental,  from  the  commonwealth,  on  the  score  of  utility, 
exactly  as  the  others  did  on  the  score  of  religion.  The  real  motive  in 
cither  case  was  nothing  but  a  sour,  envious,  malignant  disposition, 
incapable  of  enjoyment  in  itself,  and'  averse  to  every  appearance  or 
tendency  to  it  in  others.^  Our  peccant  humours  broke  out  and  formed 
into  what  Milton  called  '  a  crust  of  formality'  on  the  surface ;  and 
while  we  fancied  we  were  doing  God  or  man  good  service,  we  were 
only  indulging  our  sple^,  self-opinion,  and  self-will,  according  to  the 
fashion  of  the  day.  The  existing  race  of  free-thinkers  and  sophists 
would  be  mortified  to  find  themselves  the  counterpart  of  the  monks 
and  ascetics  of  old ;  but  so  it  was.  The  dislike  of  the  Westminster 
Reviewers  to  polite  literature  was  only  the  old  exploded  Puritanic  ob- 
jection to  human  learning.  Names  and  modes  of  opinion  changed^  but 
human  nature  was  much  the  same." — "I  know  nothing  of  the  persons 

you  speak  of,"  said  N ;  **  but  they  must  be  fools  if  they  expect  to 

get  rid  of  the  showy  and  superficial,  and  let  only  the  solid  and  use- 
ful remain.  The  surface  is  a  part  of  nature,  and  will  always  continue 
so.  Besides,  how  many  useful  inventions  owe  their  existence  to  orna- 
mental contrivances !  If  the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man  were  not 
tasked  to  produce  luxuries,  we  should  soon  be  without  necessaries. 
We  must  go  back  to  the  savage  state.  I  myself  am  as  little  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  poetry  as  almost  any  one  can  be ;  but  surely  there  are 
things  in  poetry  that  the  world  cannot  afford  to  do  without.  What  is 
of  absolute  necessity  is  only  a  part;  and  the  next  question  is  how  to 
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occupy  the  remainder  of  our  time  and  thoughts  (not  so  employed) 
agreeably  and  innocently.  Works  of  fiction  and  poetry  are  of  incal- 
culable use  in  this  respect.  If  people  did  not  read  the  Scotch  novels^ 
they  would  not  read  Mr.  Bentham's  philosophy.  There  is  nothing 
to  me  more  disagreeable  than  the  abstract  idea  of  a  Quaker,  which 
falls  under  the  same  article.  They  object  to  colours ;  and  why  do  they 
object  to  colours  ?  Do  we  not  see  that  Nature  delights  in  them  ?  Do 
we  not  see  the  same  purpose  of  prodigal  and  ostentatious  display  run 
through  all  her  works?  Do  we  not  find  the  most  beautiful  and  daz- 
zling colours  bestowed  on  plants  and  flowers,  on  the  plumage  of  birds, 
on  fishes  and  shells,  even  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  sea?  All  this  pro- 
fusion of  ornament,  we  may  be  sure,  is  not  in  vain.  To  judge  other- 
wise is  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Nature^  and  substitute  an  exclusive  and 
intolerant  spirit  in  the  place  of  philosophy,  which  takes  in  the  greatest 
variety  of  man's  wants  and  tastes,  and  makes  all  the  favourable  allow- 
ances it  can.  The  Quaker  will  not  wear  coloured  clothes ;  but  he 
would  not  have  a  coat  to  his  back,  if  men  had  never  studied  any  thing 
but  the  mortification  of  their  appetites  and  desires.  But  he  takes  care 
of  his  personal  convenience  by  wearing  a  piece  of  good  broad-doth,  and 
gratifies  his  vanity,  not  by  finery,  but  by  having  it  of  a  different  cut 
from  every  body  else,  so  that  he  may  seem  better  and  wiser  than  they. 
Yet  this  humour,  too,  is  not  without  its  advantages  :  it  serves  to  cor- 
rect the  contrary  absurdity.  I  look  upon  the  Quaker  and  the  fop  as 
two  sentinels  placed  by  Nature  at  the  two  extremes  of  vanity  and 
selfishness,  and  to  guard,  as  it  were,  all  the  common-sense  and  virtue 
that  lie  between."  I  observed  that  these  contemptible  narrow-minded 
prejudices  made  me  feel  irritable  and  impatient.  *'  You  should  not 
suffer  that^"  said  N— — ;  "  for  then  you  will  run  into  the  contrary 
mistake,  and  lay  yourself  open  to  your  antagonist.  The  monks,  for 
instance,  have  been  too  hardly  deidt  with — not  that  I  would  defend 
many  abuses  and  instances  of  oppression — but  is  it  not  as  well  to  have 
bodies  of  men  shut  up  in  cells  and  monasteries,  as  to  let  them  loose  to 
make  soldiers  of  them  and  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ?  And  out  of 
that  lazy  ignorance  and  leisure,  what  benefits  have  not  sprung  ?  It  is 
to  them  we  owe  those  beautiful  specimens  of  Gothic  architecture  which 
can  never  be  surpassed ;  many  of  the  discoveries  in  medicine  and  in  me- 
chanics are  also  theirs ;  and,  I  believe,  the  restoration  of  classical  learn- 
ing is  owing  to  them.  Not  that  I  would  be  understood  to  say  that  all, 
or  a  great  deal  of  this,  could  not  have  been  done  without  them ;  but 
their  leisure,  their  independence,  and  the  want  of  some  employment  to 
exercise  their  minds,  were  the  actual  cause  of  many  advantages  we  now 
enjoy ;  and  what  I  mean  is,  that  Nature  is  satisfied  with  imperfect  in- 
struments. Instead  of  snarling  at  every  thing  that  diflfers  from  us,  we 
had  better  take  Shakspeare's  advice,  and  try  to  find 

'  Tongues  in  the  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.*  '* 

I  said,  the  hardest  lesson  seemed  to  be  to  look  beyond  ourselves.  "  Yes," 
said  N-^— ,  *4  remember  when  we  were  young,  and  were  making  remarks 
upon  the  neighbours,  an  old  maiden  aunt  of  ours  used  to  say,  '  I  wish 
to  God  you  could  see  yourselves !'  And  yet,  perhaps,  after  all,  this 
was  not  very  desirable.     Many  people  pass  their  whole  lives  in  a  very 
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comfortable  dream,  who,  if  they  could  see  ihemaelvee  in  the  ^aWf 
would  start  back  with  affright.     Thi&  has  ofien  struck  me  in  nest^ 
how  ^appy  it  was  for  him  that  he  lived  and  died  in  the  belief  that  he 
was  the  greatest  painter  that  had  ever  appeared  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.     Nothing* could  shake  him  in  this  opinion,  nor  did  he  ever  lose 
sight  of  it.     It  was  always  *  My  Wolfe,  my  Wolfe  :' — I  do  assure  you 
literally,  you  could  not  be  with  him  for  five  minutes  at  any  time,  with- 
out bis  alluding  to  this  subject:  whatever  else  was  mentioned,   he 
always  brought  it  round  to  that.     He  thought  Wolfe  owed  all  his  fame 
to  tbe  picture:  it  was  he  who  had  immortalized  Wolfe,  not  Wolfe  who 
had  immortalized  him.      I  remember   once  being  at  the  Academy, 
when  Sir  Joshua  wished  to  propose  a  monument  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  St. 
Paul's,  and  West  got  up  and  said,  that  the  King,  he  knew,  was  averse 
to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  for  he  had  been  proposing  a  similar  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey  for  a  man  o£  the  greatest  genius  and  cele- 
brity—one whose  works  were  in  all  the  cabinets  of  the  curious  through- 
out Europe-— one  whose  name  they  would  all  hear  with  the  greatest 
respect'^ — and  then  it  came  out  after  a  long  preamble,  that  he  meant 
Woollett,  who  had  engraved  his  Death  of  Wolfe.     I  was  provoked,  and 
I  could  not  help  exclaiming,  *  My  God  !  what,  do  you  put  him  upon 
a    footing   with    such  a  man   as   Dr.  Johnson  —  one  of  the  greatest 
philosophers  and  moralists  that  ever  lived?     We  have  thousands  of 
engravers  at  any  time !' — and  there  was  such  a  burst  of  laughter  at 
this — Dance,  who   was  a  grave  gentlemanly  man,   laughed   till   the 
tears  ran  down  his  cheeks ;  and  Farinffton  used  afterwards  to  say  to 
me,  *  Why '  don't  you  speak  in  the  Academy,  and  begin  with  *  My 
God !'  as  you  do  sometimes  ?'     But  the  thing  that  provoked  me  was» 
I  knew  West  was  only  thinking  of  the  engraving  of  Wolfe,  who  had 
already  a  monument  erected  to  him  in  the  most  select  part  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  West  thought,  if  he  could  get  a  monument  to  Wool* 
lett  there  also,  he  should  come  in  between  them."     1  said,  I  had  seen 
something  of  this  humour  in  him.     He  once  very  good-naturedly  showed 
me  a  Rubens  he  had,  and  observed  with  great  nonchalance, "  What  a  pity 
that  this  man  wanted  expression !"     I  imagined  Rubens  to  have  looked 
round  his  Gallery.  "  And  yet/'  said  N'        , "  he  thought  in  his  pictures 
he  had  accumulated  an  invaluable  property,  and  that  they  would  be 
caught  up  at  his  death  like  so  many  Correggios.     It  was  this  that  kept 
him  alive.     If  he  could  have  seen  how  much  he  wanted,  he  would, 
perhaps,  have  done  nothing.     Yet,"  he  continued,  "  it  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  defect,  too,  that  often  stimulates  the  utmost  exertions.     If  Pope 
had  been  a  6ne,  handsome  man,  would  he  have  left  those  master- 
pieces that  he  has  ?     But  he  knew  and  felt  his  own  deformity,  and 
therefore  was  determined  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  extend  that  cor- 
ner of  power  that  he  possessed.     He  said  to  himself,  they  shall  have 
no  fault  to  find  there.    I  have  often  thought  when  very  good-looking 
young  men  have  come  here  intending  to  draw,  What !  are  you  going 
to  bury  yourselves  in  a  garret  ?     And  it  has  generally  happened  that 
they  have  given  up  the  art  before  long,  and  married  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed, of  themselves."    I  had  heard  an  anecdote  of  Nelson,  that,  when 
appointed  post-captain,  and  on  going  to  take  possession  of  his  ship  «t 
Yarmouth,  the  crowd  on  the  quay  almost  jostled  him,  and  exclaimed, 
'*  What  I  have  they  made  that  little  insignificant  fellow  a  captain  ?     He 
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will  do  much,  to  be  sure  !*'  I  thought  this  might  have  urged  him  to 
dare  as  he  did,  in  order  to  get  the  better  of  their  prejudices,  and  his 

own  sense  of  mortification.  **  No  doubt,"  said  N ,  "  personal  defects 

or  disgrace  operate  in  this  way.  1  knew  an  admiral  who  had  got  the 
nickname  of  '  Dirty  Dick'  among  the  sailors,  and,  on  his  being  con- 
gratulated on  obtaining  some  desperate  victory,  all  he  said  was,  '  I 
hope  they'll  call  me  Dirty  Dick  no  more !'  There  was  a  Sir  John 
Grenville,  or  Greenfield,  formerly,  wlio  was  appointed  to  convoy  a  fleet 
of  merchantships,  and  had  to  defend  tliem  against  a  Spanish  man-of- 
war,  and  did  so  with  the  utmost  bravery  and  resolution,  so  that  the 
convoy  got  safe  off;  but  after  that,  he  would  not  yield  till  he  was 
struck  senseless  by  a  ball,  and  then  the  crew  delivered  up  the  vessel 
to  the  enemy,  who,  on  coming  on  board,  and  entering  the  cabin  where 
he  lay,  were  astonished  to  find  a  mere  puny  shrivelled  spider  of  a  man, 
instead  of  the  Devil  they  had  expected  to  see.  He  was  taken  on  shore 
in  Spain,  and  died  of  his  wounds  there ;  and  the  Spanish  women  after- 
wards used  to  frighten  their  children,  by  telling  them  *'  Don  John  of 
the  Greenfield  was  coming!" 
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No.  I. — Slavery. 

Cape  qf  Good  Hope^  Jan.  5,  16ii6. 

The  mildness  of  Slavery  at  the  Cape  has  been  much  dwelt  upon  by  cer- 
tain travellers^  whose  opinions  on  this  subject,  being  re-echoed  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review  and  simdar  publications,  seem  to  be  generally  admitted  In 
England  as  perfecdy  just  anil  incontrovertible.  I  am  now  satisfied^  however, 
that  the  term^  except  in  a  very  restricted  sense,  is  altogether  inapplicable. 
The  general  condition  of  slaves  in  this  colony,  compared  with  some  others, 
(such,  for  example,  as  the  Isle  of  France,)  may,  indeed,  be  correctly  de- 
scribed as  lets  deplorable :  but  with  all  its  boasted  alleviations,  and  in  spite  of 
every  sweetening  ingredient,  slavery  at  the  Cape  is  assuredly  still  a  bitter  and 
baleful  draught. 

Should  the  comparative  mildness  of  Cape  slavery,  ho%vever,  be  admitted, 
what  a  powerful  argument  does  not  this  admission  make  for  the  speedy  an- 
nihilation of  human  bondage  throughout  their  colonies,  by  the  powers  of 
Christian  Europe  i  If  slaves  are  such  wretched  beings  as  1  shall  soon  prove 
them  to  be,  even  at  the  Cape,  what  must  be  their  condition  in  other  colo- 
nies ?     What  must  be  the  condition  of  their  masters  ? 

The  slaves  of  this  settlement  can  claim  no  respite  from  their  masters'  ser- 
vice, except  on  Sunday ;  and,  as  regards  the  household  slaves,  only  partially 
on  that  day.  They  cannot  legally  marry,  or  legitimate  their  offspring,  with- 
out the  concurrence  of  their  owner — a  concurrence  which  his  interests  or 
his  prejudices  induce  him,  in  almost  every  instance,  to  refuse.  They  cannot 
claim  their  freedom  on  presenting  their  purchase-money.  They  are  frj^. 
quently  sold  by  public  auction  on  the  death  or  bankruptcy  of  their  owners; 
and  they  are  liable  at  all  tioies,  from  casualty  or  from  caprice,  to  be  irretriev- 
ably separated  from  their  wives,  children,  and  dearest  connexions.  At  pub- 
lic sales  the  distressing  spectacle  of  the  wife  torn  from  the  husband,  ana  the 
children  from  theparents,  is  so  familiar  as  scarcely  to  interest  the  feelings  of 
the  spectators,  uoane  jocularity  and  indecent  merriment  seldom  fail,  on 
such  occasions,  to  be  rudely  bandied  between  the  auctioneers  and  the  rival 
bidders.  Moreover,  the  slave  is  liable  to  be  flogged  whenever  his  owner's 
arrogant  caprice  may  require  it ;  and  should  he  suffer  ill-treatmeot  from  his 
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master  or  the  magistrate,  he  possesses  in  the  laws  (at  least  as  they  kre  usu- 
ally administered)  no  security  for  obtaining  redress. 

Yet  the  slave-holders  in  this  colony  continually  exclaim — "  Our  slaves 
are  as  well  fed  and  clothed  as  your  English  peasantry — infinitely  better  than 
your  wretched  Irish :  in  what  respect,  then,  can  they  be  considered  objects 
of  commiseration  ?"  Such  assertions  may  be  undeniable ;  but  the  deduction 
drawn  from  them  is  not,  on  that  account,  the  less  fallacious.  A  few  facts 
will  show  the  futility  of  such  aiguments. 

In  August  1825,  I  was  walking  with  a  friend  in  the  streets  of  Graaff- 
Reinett  (a  country  town  about  fi?e  hundred  miles  from  the  capital),  when 
we  were  accosted,  in  pretty  good  English,  by  a  man  of  the  Malay  com- 
plexion. My  companion,  wnom  he  addressed  by  name,  asked  how  he  came 
to  know  him.  The  man  replied,  that  he  had  occasionally  seen  him  at  the 
house  of  his  former  master  in  Cape  Town.  On  farther  inquiry,  he  told  us 
the  following  distressing  story: — 

He  was  a  slave,  and  had  a  wife  and  several  children  also  in  slavery.  Being 
an  expert  waggon-driver,  his  master  was  offered  a  high  price  for  him  by  a 
person  from  Graaff-Reinett.  The  offer  was  accepted,  but  the  agreement 
concealed  from  the  object  of  it.  He  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  the  waggon 
of  his  new  purchaser  into  the  interior,  but  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
on  his  old  master's  business,  and  that  he  should  return  in  a  few  months. 
On  arriving  at  Graaff-Reinett,  however,  he  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
transaction,  and  then  found  that  he  was  for  ever  separated  from  all  he  che- 
rished on  earth.  Efen  some  little  property  in  money  and  clothes,  which  he 
had  hoarded  and  left  behind  him,  he  had  never  oeen  able  to  recover,  al- 
though two  or  three  years  had  elapsed,  and  he  had  made  repeated  applica- 
tions for  it.  The  poor  man  appeared  extremely  dejected,  and  his  melan- 
choly tale  was  afterwards  fully  confirmed  to  me  oy  other  authority. 

Another  recent  illustration  I  shall  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  friend — a 
gentleman  in  the  civil  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  recently 
spent  some  years  at  the  Cape. 

'*  While  I  was  residing  in  the  vicinity  of  Algoa  Bay,  tbere  came  to  tbe  house, 
late  at  nigbt,  an  old  slave  woman,  who  had  fled  from  the  ill  usage  of  her  mistress. 
She  bore  on  her  body  marks  of  previous  ill-treatment,  having  had  three  of  her  ribs 
broken  at  an  earlier  period  of  life,  when  she  was  in  the  possession  of  a  former 
master.  She  was  then  in  the  family  of  au  English  resident,  who  had  married  a 
Dotch  woman,  and  had  been  some  years  settled  at »  ,  within  a  fiew  miles  of 

Algoa  Bay.  Her  dress  was  a  filthy  nntanned  sheep-skin  petticoat,  with  a  few 
old  rags  about  her  head,  and  a  dirty  sheep-skin  thrown  over  her  shoulders.  She 
had  absconded  from  her  master's  house  the  preceding  night  s  and  after  concealing 
herself  in  the  day-time,  had  made  her  way,  the  night  following,  to  the  house  where 
we  resided. 

"  The  next  morning,  the  son  of  the  owner  came  to  drive  back  the  old  woman 
before  him.  When  I  proposed  to  purchase  from  him  the  freedom  of  the  slave, 
and  stated  her  advanced  age,  he  said  that  the  work  that  old  creature  did  was  very 
considerable ;  and  instanced  her  bringing  daily  to  the  house  as  mach  fire-wood  on 
her  back  as  any  man  could  carry ;  adding,  that,  thongh  he  was  willing  to  let  tbe 
unhappy  wretch  have  rest  in  her  latter  years,  he  conld  not  part  with  her  services 
under  five  hundred  rixdoUars.  Ultimately,  however,  he  agreed  to  reduce  her  price 
to  four  hundred." 

The  poor  creature,  thus  emancipated,  by  the  generosity  of  a  stranger, 
now  enjoys  liberty  and  repose  at  the  Missionary  Institution  of  Bethelsdorp ; 
but  how  seldom,  amone  mnumerable  cases  of  equal  hardship,  can  it  happen 
that  a  solitary  individual  is  thus  relieved? 

Examples,  such  as  these,  of  the  wretchedness  of  slavery  at  the  Cape, 
might  be  adduced  without  end,  for  ihtj  are  of  familiar  and  e very-day  occur- 
rence. But  since  the  authority  of  distmguished  writers  is  so  oiten  brought 
forward  to  prove  that  in  South  Africa  slavery  is  little  more  than  a  name,  let 
us  now  produce  the  evidence  of  a  celebrated  traveller  on  the  subject.  Dr. 
Sparmian,  a  man  not  less  distinguished  for  his  candour  and  integrity  than 
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for  his  emiaeoce  in  science,  and  who,  from  the  familiar  footing  on  which 
his  simple  manners  and  mode  of  travelling  placed  him  with  every  class  of  the 
inhabitants,  was  well  qualified  to  form  a  correct  judgment  on  this  point,  has 
given  a  very  different  picture  of  South  African  slavery  from  certain  recent 
writers,  who,  in  their  slieht  and  soothing  descriptions  of  it,  have  either  in- 
tentionally flattered  the  slave-holders,  or  their  opportunities  of  observation 
had  never  extended  beyond  the  well-dressed  and  pampered  domestic  slaves 
of  Cape  Town.  Sparrman,  on  mentioning  the  murder  of  a  planter  in  the  in- 
terior by  two  of  his  slaves,  makes  the  following  just  remarks  :— 

**  Yet  whatever  might  be  the  real  reason  for  committing  this*dreadfal  crime,  I 
am  convinced  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  very  essence  and  nature  of  the  slave- 
trade,  in  whatever  manner  and  in  whatever  country  it  may  be  practised  ;  a  motive 
which  I  found  had  as  much  influence  among  the  Christians,  in  many  places,  as 
among  the  Turks  on  the  coast  of  ^arbary,  to  induce  the  unhappy  slaves,  and  still 
more  their  tyrannical  masters,  to  behave  very  strangely ;  nay,  sometimes  to  be 
gnilty  of  the  most  horrid  crnelties.  I  have  known  some  colonists,  not  only  in  the 
beat  of  their  passion,  but  even  deliberately  and  in  cold  blood,  undertake  them- 
selves the  low  office  (fit  only  for  the  executioner)  of  not  only  flaying,  for  a  trifling 
neglect,  both  the  backs  and  limbs  of  their  slaves  by  a  peculiar  slow  lingering 
ihethod,  but  likewise,  outdoing  the  very  tigers  in  cruelty,  throw  pepper  and  salt 
over  the  wounds.  But  what  appeared  to  me  more  strange  and  horrid,  was  to  hear 
a  colonist,  not  only  describe  with  great  seeming  satisfaction  the  whole  process  of 
this  diabolical  invention,  but  even  pride  himself  on  the  practice  of  it ;  and  rack 
his  brains,  in  order  to  find  sophisms  in  defence  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  Slave  Trade ; 
in  which  occupation  the  important  post  he  enjoyed  in  the  colony,  and  his  own  in- 
terest, had  engaged  him.  He  was,  however,  an  European  by  birth  ;  of  a  free  and 
cirilized  nation  ;  and,  indeed,  gave  evident  proofs  of  possessing  a  kind  and  tender 
heart ;  so  that,  perhaps,  it  would  be  difiicnU  to  show  any  where  a  greater  contra- 
diction in  the  disposition  of  man,  thongh  in  a  world  composed  almost  entirely  of 
contradictions.*' 

Strange  and  horrid  as  this  anomaly  of  character  appeared  to  the  worthy 
Sparrman,  it  is  to  this  day  as  common  as  ever  among  slave-holders, — who, 
though  in  other  respects  humane  and  good-natured,  become,  by  long  prac- 
tice, altogether  callous  and  cruel-hearted  in  punishing  their  slaves.  I  nave 
myself  witnessed  many  striking  instances  of  this.  I  have  even  known  ladies, 
born  and  educated  in  England,  charitable  and  benevolent  in  their  general 
character,  yet  capable  of  standing  over  their  female  slaves  while  they  were 
flogged,  and  afterwards  ordering  salt  and  pepper  to  be  rubbed  into  their  lace- 
rated flesh !  It  is  slavery,  corrupting,  hardening,  brutalizing  slavery,  that  pro- 
duces this  deplorable  change  in  human  feelings  ;  and  while  it  degrades  to  the 
dust  the  wretched  victim  of  oppression,  vitiates,  by  a  terrible  reaction,  the 
heart  and  character  of  the  oppressor. — '*  Never  be  kind,  nor  speak  kindly  to 
a  slave,''  said  another  Enslish  lady  at  the  Cape,  to  a  female  relative  of 
mine ;  "  1  have  found,"  added  she,  "  by  experience  in  my  own  household, 
that  nothing  but  hauteur  and  harshness  will  do  with  slaves." 

''  There  is  a  law,  indeed,  (says  Sparrman)  existing  in  the  colony,  which  pro- 
hibits masters  from  killing  their  slaves,  or  from  flogging  or  otherwise  chastising 
them  with  too  great  severity  ;  bnt  how  is  a  slave  to  go  to  law  with  his  master,  who 
is,  as  it  were,  his  sovereign ;  and  who,  by  the  same  lawa,  has  a  right  (or  at  least 
may,  by  dint  of  bribes,  purchase  that  right)  to  have  him  flogged  at  the  public 
whippiog-post,  not  absolutely  to  death,  indeed,  yet  not  far  from  it ;  and  this  merely 
on  the  strength  of  the  master's  own  testimony,  and  without  any  farther  inquisition 
into  the  merits  of  the  case  ?  The  master  has,  besides,  so  far  his  slave's  life  in  his 
hands,  that  by  rating  and  abusing  him  day  by  day,  as  likewise  by  proper  "  domestic 
discipline,"  as  it  is  called,  snch  as  heavy  iron  chains,  hard  work,  and  little 
meat,  he  may  without  control,  by  little  and  little,  thongh  soon  enough  for 
his  purpose,  worry  the  poor  fellow  out  of  his  life.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  unhappy  slaves,  who  are  frequently  endued  with  finer  feelings  and  nobler 
sentiments  of  humanity,  though  for  the  most  part  actuated  by  stronger  passions 
than  their  masters,  often  give  themselves  up  totally  to  despondency,  and  commit 
varions  acts  of  desperation  and  violence.    Divers  circumstances  and  considerations 
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may,  perfaapv,  concur  to  induce  a  wretch  in  thia  situation  to  exempt  his  tyrant 
from  the  dagger  which  he  plunges  in  hip  owd  bosom ;  content  with  being  thns  able 
to  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  and  at  the  same  time  to  disappoint  his  greedy  master 
of  the  profits  arising  from  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  A  female  slare,  who  had  been 
just  bought  at  a  high  price,  and  rather  prematurely  treated  with  scTerity  by  her 
mistress,  who  lired  in  the  Roode-zaod  district,  hanged  herself  the  same  night  out 
of  rereoge  and  despair,  just  at  the  entrance  of  her  new  mistress's  bed-chamber. 
A  youDg  man  and  woman  who  were  slares  at  the  Cape,  and  were  passionately  fond 
of  each  other,  solicited  their  master,  in  conformity  with  the  established  custom, 
for  his  consent  to  their  being  united  in  wedlock,  though  all  in  vain,  as  from  some 
whim  or  caprice  he  was  induced  absolutely  to  forbid  it.  The  conaeqvence  was, 
that  the  lorer  was  seized  with  a  singular  fit  of  despair ;  and  having  first  plunged  a 
dagger  into  the  heart  of  the  object  of  his  dearest  wishes,  immediately  afterwards 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  But  how  many  hundred  instances,  not  less  dreadfU 
than  these,  might  be  produced  to  this  purpose."  * 

How  indeed  can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  hatred  and  revenge  on  the  part  of 
the  slave,  and  suspicion  and  dislike  on  the  part  of  the  master,  should  be  so 
generally  the  result  of  this  unnatural  relationsnip.  And  amidst  the  conlinual 
effervescence  of  such  feelings,  is  it  surprising  that  instances  of  masters 
flogging  their  slaves  to  dcathj^  of  shooting  them  in  a  passion,  or  cases  of  still 
more  cool-blooded  and  revolting  atrocity,  should  occasionally  occur  ?  Or 
is  it  surprising,  on  the  other  hand,  that  desperate  risings  of  the  slaves  to 
murder  their  masters,  and  their  far  more  frequent  attempts  to  destroy  them 
secretly  by  poison,  should  be  equally  familiar  at  the  Cape  as  in  other  slave 
colonies  ? 

That  such  occurrences  are  sufficiently  frequent  and  familiar  at  the  Cape, 
no  one  who  has  lived  a  few  years  in  the  colony  will  deny.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  refer  merely  to  a  few  recent  examples.  In  1822,  Mr.  Gebhardt,  the 
sou  of  a  country  clergyman,  was  executed  for  flogging  to  death  one  of  his 
father's  slaves.  At  that  time  there  were  five  cases  of  slave  murder  before  the 
deputy  fiscal,  all  of  a  more  aggravated  character  than  that  of  this  unfortunate 
young  man,  though  he  alone  was  punished  capitally.  A  far  more  atrocious 
case  occurred  a  Few  years  pi'eviously  (thougn  from  some  cause  or  other 
not  brought  to  capital  conviction)  of  a  monster,  who  actually  roasted  one  of 
his  slaves  alive  in  an  oven.  In  1824,  a  young  man  of  my  own  acquaintance 
shot  one  of  his  slaves  in  a  passion,  and  was  for  this  crime  condemned 
by  the  court  of  circuit  to  one  year's  imprisonment. 

In  October  1824,  two  attempts  of  slaves  to  poison  their  mistresses 
occurred  within  my  own  circle  of  acquaintance.  In  the  same  year  occurred 
the  desperate  outrage  of  a  few  slaves  and  Hottentots  in  the  fiokkeveld,  who 
bein^  cruelly  treated  by  their  masters,  and  summarily  flogged  by  the  local 
magistracy,  whenever  they  went  to  claim  redress,  at  fengtn  rose  with  arms 
in  tneir  hands,  and  destroyed  two  or  three  of  the  colonists ,  for  which  crime 
several  of  them  were  hanged,  and  others  condemned  to  work  in  irons  for  life. 
In  the  same  year,  or  in  the  close  of  1823,  a  slave  woman,  in  the  district  of 
Graafl'-Reinett  was  convicted  of  having  murdered  her  own  child,  in  order  to 
revenge  herself  upon  her  mistress,  by  whom  she  had  been  harshly  used,  i 
am  not  aware  whether  or  not  this  unhappy  wretoh  was  executed,  but  I 
read  the  evidence  on  her  trial  at  the  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Deputy 
Landdrost  Fiscal. 

The  following  case  occurred  in  1822.  The  daughter  of  a  wealthy  burgher, 
residing;  in  Graafl'-Reinett,  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  her  ifle^timate 
child,  in  order  to  conceal  her  disgrace.  The  Landdrost,  Captain  Stocken- 
Strom,  (an  active  and  impartial  magistrate,)  after  due  investigation  of  the 
facts,  apprehended  the  girl,  together  with  one  of  the  female  slaves  of  tb« 
family,  and  an  old  Hottentot  woman  who  assisted  at  the  accouchement. 
I'he  prisoners  were  finally  transmitted  to  Cape  Town  to  be  prosecuted  by  ibe 

*  *<  Sparrman's  Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,'*  voL  ii.  p.  341. 
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Fiscal  before  the  Court  of  Jastice.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  elicited  on 
the  trial,  that  the  mother  had  either  strangled  the  infant  herself,  or  forced 
the  slave  by  threats  to  do  so ;  and  that  the  slave  had  afterwards  carried  atvay 
and  concealed  the  body.  The  coart  condemned  the  mother  of  the  infant 
and  the  slave  to  capital  punishment  for  the  murder,  and  the  Hottentot  wo- 
man to  twelve  months  imprisonment. 

From  this  sentence,  the  friends  of  the  white  woman  appealed ;  and  the  go- 
remor,  as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  reversed  the  sentence  in  her  favour. 
She  was  consequently  liberated ;  re-appeared  among  her  acquaintance,  as  if 
nothing  had  occurred,  and  in  a  few  months  was  married. 

But  what  became  of  the  unhappy  slave  woman,  who  had  been  the  accom- 
plice of  her  young  mistress  in  the  crime?  Who  appealed  in  her  behalf? 
Who  implored  mercy  for  her?  Not  her  master:  he  endeavoured  to  impute 
to  her  ah  the  guilt,  and  willingly  surrendered  her  life  as  a  ransom  for  that 
of  his  daughter.  Not  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Justice :  they  had,  as 
they  deemed,  duly  performed  their  functions,  and  would  not  interfere  beyond 
them.  Not  the  Court  of  Appeals:  it  had  saved  the  free  woman;  it  cared 
not  for  the  slave.  Not  the  puolic:  there  is  no  public  voice  heard  at  the  Cape. 

The  poor  slave  remained  in  jail ;  and  was  about  to  be  sacrificed  alone  for 
a  crime,  in  which  (if  she  assisted  at  all)  it  was  evident  she  was  not  the 
principal,  but  merely  the  blind  accomplice  of  her  mistress,  whether  from 
obsequious  attachment  or  from  servile  fear.  At  this  crisis,  a  friend  of  huma- 
nity— a  casual  visitor  from  India,  heard  of  her  pitiful  case  with  interest  and 
indignation.  He  visited  her  in  prison,  drew  up  a  strong  statement  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  laid  it  before  the  governor.  The  governor,  though  he  had  previ- 
ously passed  it  over  unnoticed,  wai  now  moved;  and  the  poor  creature  was 
saved. 

I  have  stated  that  ^mothers  and  children  are  often  separated  by  bein^  sold 
to  different  purchasers  at  the  public  sales.  Examples  of  this  are  of  daily  oc- 
currence; but  one  or  two  will  sufficiently  illustrate  this  part  of  the  subject. 

Advertisement  extracted  from  the  Cape  Gazette  of  Oct.  12th,  1822  : — 

<<To  be  sold  by  auction,  to  the  highest  bidder,  on  the  15th  iDStant,  by  order  of 
the  board  of  Orpban  Masters,  in  such  conditioo  as  will  then  be  specified,  the  build- 
lags  on  the  Loan  Place,  Brood  Kraal,  at  Berg  River,  district  of  Stellenbosch. 

**  There  will  also  be  sold  a  female  slave,  named  Candasa,  of  Mozambique,  fifty- 
four  years  old,  with  her  five  children;  Saphira,  aged  thirteen  years;  Eva,  ten; 
Candasa,  nine ;  Jannetje,  seven ;  and  Carlo,  five;  each  to  be  put  up  separately.*' 

The  following  account  of  a  scene  of  this  kind,  is  extracted  from  the  letter 
of  a  friend  of  the  writer,  while  travelling  in  ihe  interior  of  the  Colony; — 

**  Having  learned  that  there  was  to  be  a  sale  of  cattle,  farm  stock,  &c.  by  auc- 
tion, at  a  Veld- Cornet's  in  the  vicinity,  wc  halted  our  waggon  one  day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  procuring  a  fresh  Spann  of  oxen.  Among  the  stock  of  the  farm  sold,  was 
a  female  slave  and  her  three  children.  Tlie  two  eldest  children  were  girls,  the 
one  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the  other  about  eleven  ;  the  youngest  was  a 
boy.  The  whole  family  were  exhibited  together,  but  they  were  sold  separately, 
and  to  different  purchasers.  The  farmers  examined  them  as  if  they  had  been  so 
many  head  of  cattle.  While  the  sale  was  going  on,  the  mother  and  her  children 
were  exhibited  on  a  table,  that  they  might  be  seen  by  the  company,  which  was 
rery  large.  There  could  not  have  been  a  finer  subject  for  an  able  painter,  than 
thia  unhappy  group.  The  tears,  the  anxiety,  the  anguish  of  the  mother,  while  she 
met  the  gaze  of  the  multitude,  eyed  the  different  countenances  of  the  bidders,  or 
cast  a  heart-rending  look  upon  the  children ;  and  the  simplicity  and  touching  sor- 
row of  the  poor  young  ones,  while  they  clung  to  their  distracted  parent,  wiping 
their  eyes,  and  half  concealing  their  faces,— contrasted  with  the  marked  insensi- 
bility and  jocnUr  countenances  of  the  spectators  and  purchasers,— furnished  a 
atriking  commentary  on  the  miseries  of  slavery,  and  its  debasing  effects  upon  the 
bearta  of  iu  abettors.  While  the  woman  was  in  this  distressed  situation  she  was 
asked,  "  Can  you  feed  sheep  ?"  Her  reply  was  so  indistinct  that  it  escaped  me  ; 
but  it  was  probably  in  the  negative,  for  her  purchaser  rejoined  in  a  loud  and 
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harsh  voice,  **  Then  I  will  teach  you  with  the  ^amboc,***  The  mother  and  her 
three  children  were  sold  to  three  separate  purchasers  {  and  they  were  literally  tora 
from  each  other.    How  just  the  remark  of  Cowper, — 

'  There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart- 
It  does  not  feel  for  man  !'" 

The  following  notices  of  cases  between  masters  and  slaves,  are  extracted 
from  the  Annual  Lists  of  trials  before  the  Court  of  Justice,  and  its  Commis- 
sioners, inserted  in  the  Cape  Gazette ;  and  are  only  a  small  selection  out  of 
a  multitude  of  such  cases,  in  Cape  Town  and  its  vicinity,  between  the  years 
1817  and  1822.  Brief  as  these  notices  are,  they  may  suffice,  without  any 
comment,  to  exhibit,  in  a  distinct  light,  the  degraded  condition  of  men  in 
slavery,  (even  in  its  mildest  state,)  and  the  striking  inequality  of  the  Colonial 
laws  and  Courts  of  Justice,  as  they  practically  affect  them  and  their  masters: — 

Masters  v.  Slaves,  Slaves  v.  Masters. 

Jacob,  of  Mozambique,  slave  of  W.  Johannes  J.  Snyders,  for  the  crnel 

Servyntyn,    for    threatening    the    life  treatment  of  a  slave,  who  was  said  to 

of  hia  master,  and  making   resistance  have  died  in  consequence :  condemned 

against  the  Veld-Cornet;  condemned  to  to  six  months  imprisonment 

he  exposed  to  public  view,  made  fast  by  C.  Jansen,  European  servant  of  J.  R. 

a  rope  under  the  gallows ;  thereupon  to  Louw,  on  a  charge  of  ill  treatment  pre- 

be  flogged,  branded,  and  confined  on  ferred  against  him  by  Diedrik  and  Jo- 

Robben  Island  (to  work  in  irons)  for  life,  seph,  slaves  of  said  Lonw  :  condemned 

David,  of  Mozambique,  slave  of  A.  in  a  penalty  of  fifty  rixdoUars  (3/.  15s.) 
Lanbscher,  for  an  armed  and  violent  on  behalf  of  the  poor's  box  at  the  Paarl. 
attack  upon  his  master :  condemned  to  C.  A.  Marais,  on  a  charge  of  ill- treat- 
be  hanged ;  which  sentence  received  the  meiit,  preferred  against  him  by  his  fe- 
sanction  of  the  governor  :  Remitted,  and  male  slave  Kaatje  :  defendant  sentenced 
returned  to  said  master,  with  informa-  in  a  penalty  of  twenty-five  rixdollars, 
tion  to  prisoner,  on  his  release,  that  it  is  and  severely  reprimanded, 
to  his  master's  kind  interference  he  A.  P.  Zeeman  and  his  wife,  on  a 
owes  his  life,  as  the  law  certainly  de-  charge  of  serious  ill-treatment,  preferred 
manded  the  forfeit  of  it.  agunst    them   by    their   female    slave 

[N-B.  Had  the  slave  been  hanged,  it  Theresa :  by  sentence  said  slave  to  be 

would  have  been  a  loss  to  his  master  of  judicially  sold,  and  never  to  come  again 

about  200/.]  into  possession  of  defendants  or  Ubeir 

Louis,  slave  of  D.  Hugo,  for  wilfully  relatives, 

wounding  his  master :  condemned  to  be  O.  C.  Mostert,  for  cruel  treatment  of 

hanged.    Sentence  remitted  by  the  act-  a  female  slave,  in  consequence  of  which 

■ng  governor.  she  died  :   condemned  to  be  banished 

April,  slave  of  A.  de  VHUers,  on  a  froni  this  colony  and  its  dependencies  for 
charge  of  murder:  condemned  to  be  twenty-five  years.' 
hanged  at  the  village  of  Stellenbosch,  P.  J.  de  Villiers,  on  a  charge  of  ill- 
and  his  bead  and  right  hand  to  be  cut  treatment  of  his  slave  April :  condemn- 
off,  and  exposed  to  public  view  on  a  ed  to  a  confinement  of  three  months  in 
pole.  the    prison    of    Stellenbosch.      Which 

Hendrik,  slave  of  P.  S.  Tesselaar,  on  sentence,  however,  his  Excellency  the 

a  charge  of  grossly  ill-treating  his  wife.  Governor  commuted  to  a  pecuniary  fine, 

in  consequence  of  which  she  was   de-  P-  S.  Bosman,  on  a  charge  of  ill-trea> 

livered  of  a  dead  child  :  condemned  to  ment,  preferred  against  him  by  his  slave 

be  exposed  to  public  view,  with  a  rope  July.   The  complaint  having  been  proved 

round  hb  neck,  under  the  gallows ;  then  groundless,  the  plaintiff  condemned  to 

scourged  and  branded;  and  afterwards  be  flogged.      {This   case   czhibits   the 

to  labour  in  itons,  without  wages,  on  most  usual  result  of  complaints  by  slaves 

the  public  works  at  Robben  Island  fur  against  their  masters.] 

life.  D.  Malang,  on  a  charge  of  excessive 

Jasmyn,  slave  of  Dirk  Cloctd,  on  a  ill-treatment  of  one  of  his  slaves,  of 
charge  of  preferring  a  false  complaint  which  his  death  was  the  consequence, 
against  the  Landdrost  of  Stellenbosch,  Defendant  acquitted  of  said  charge,  and 
to  His  Majesty's  Fiscal:,  condemned  the  slave,  Adam,  condemned  to  be  flog- 
to  be  severely  flogged.  ged. 

*  A  whip  made  of  Rhinoceros   hide. 
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Masters  r.  Slaves,  Slaves  v.  Masters, 
Asia,  slave  of  Isaac  Coetzee,  for  hav-  Johannes  Tobias  Laubseber»  on  s 
ing  brought  forward  a  false  charge  charge  of  ill*treatmeat  preferred  against 
against  his  mistress  for  ill-treatment  of  him  by  his  slaves  Stephen,  Marthinus, 
the  female  slave  Diana,  which  was  and  Solon :  the  first  and  second  plain- 
alleged  to  be  the  cause  of  her  death:  tiffs  sentenced  to  receive  each  thirty  lash- 
condemned  to  be  severely  flogged.  es,  and  the  confinement  suffered  by  the 
Saptoe,  (a  convict  slave,)  on  a  charge  third  deemed  an  adequate  punishment, 
of  secretly  entering  a  house,  with  the  The  defendant  was  also  sentenced,  for 
presumed  intention  of  stealing :  prisoner  reasons  moving  the  Court,  in  a  penalty 
condemned  to  be  flogged,  branded,  and  of  thirty  rix- dollars,  (H.  lOs.) 
confined  to  labour  ten  years  in  irons. 

Such  are  a  few— a  very  few  specimens  of  the  outrages  contiuually  recurring 
on  the  part  either  of  the  oppressor  or  the  oppressed,  in  a  country  where 
slavery  is  said  to  assume  its  mildest  aspect.  Yet,  wretched  as  is  this  state  of 
reciprocal  enmity  and  suspicion,  still  more  deplorable,  if  possible,  is  the 
dreadfully  demoralizing  influence  of  slavery  upon  the  young,  alike  of  the 
free  and  the  enthralled  population.  Marriage  and  baptism,  systematically 
discouraged  by  the  masters  in  general,  are  rare  among  the  slaves.  Promis- 
cuous intercourse  b  common.  Illicit  connexions  with  white  men  are  en- 
courajged  among  the  young  female  slaves — frequently  even  prescribed  by  their 
'  Christian'  owners.  In  Cape  Town  it  is  notorious  as  noon-day,  that  the 
rearing  and  educating  of  handsome  female  slaves,  as  objects  of^  licentious 
traffic  with  the  European,  and  especially  with  the  rich  Indian  residents,  is 
extensively  practised  among  slave-holders.  If  such  transactions  are  now 
managed  with  some  greater  regard  to  outward  decorum  than  formerly,  they 
are  not  on  that  account  the  less  frequent ;  and  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  assert- 
ing, in  the  face  of  the  authoritative  dicta  of  the '  Quarterly  Review/ that 
the  practice  of  this  diseraceful  traffic  is  still  common  in  the  colony.  * 

While  the  female  slaves  are  thus  bred  up  to  prostitution,  the  reaction  of 
their  depravity  upon  the  morals  of  the  white  population  is  equally  obvious 
and  frightful.  Brought  up  from  infancy  in  collision  with  a  brutalized  race 
of  beings,  from  whom  all  enjoyments  out  those  of  the  senses  are  debarred, 
what  can  the  youth  of  either  sex  learn  earliest  but  the  knowledge  of  evil— 
the  language  and  the  lessons  of  licentiousness  ?  Who  that  has  resided  at 
the  Cape  can  be  ignorant  of  the  general  and  premature  profligacy  of  manners 
among  the  youns  men  ?  Who,  indeed,  but  must  be  sensible  that  the  ruling 
classes  in  every  slave  colony,  are  (and  must  necessarily  be)  depraved  to  an  ap- 
palling extent  by  the  early  and  uncontrolled  indulgence  of  almost  all  the  worst 
propensities  of  our  nature  ? — by  sensuality,  unfeeling  selfishness,  f  arrogance, 

,^ — ----  -  ■_-■.. ■■^-■_        _  -  

*  A  writer  in  that  Journal,  in  reviewbg  a  little  volume,  entitled  *'  Notes  on  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  in  1821,  endeavours  to  discredit  the  author's  report  of  the 
state  of  morals,  and  the  anecdotes  he  has  given  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  slavery 
in  destroying  female  delicacy,  f  know,  however,  that  that  author  was  correct  both 
in  his  opinions  and  facts  on  this  point ;  though  I  differ  from  him  entirely  in  his  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  happiness  of  the  slave  population. 

f  The  influence  of  slavery,  in  hardening  the  feelings,  and  in  destroying  even  the 
most  powerful  of  our  natural  affections,  is  almost  incredible.  Such  facts  as  masters 
selling  their  own  children  by  slave  women,  are  at  the  Cape  far  from  unfreqiieot.  I 
shall  mention  only  one  which  occurred  a  few  months  ago.  The  wife  of  an  exten- 
sive farmer  (a  person  mentioned  by  Latrobe,  and  who  resides  about  one  hundred 
miles  from  Cape  Town,)  died  in  1825,  when,  in  conformity  with  the  Dutch  law  of 
succession,  the  conjunct  property  was  brought  to  a  public  sale,  in  order  that  the 
children  might  receive  their  respective  shares.  The  old  woman  had  exacted  a 
promise  from  her  husband  on  her  death-bed,  that  he  would  emancipate  certain 
slave-children  in  the  household,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  sold,  because  they  were 
known  to  be  the  children  of  one  of  their  own  sons,  who  was  now  settled  on  a  neigh- 
bouring estate.  The  old  man,  desirous  to  keep  his  promise,  was  resolutely  opposed 
(incredible  as  it  may  seem)  by  his  son,  the  very  father  of  the  children  in  question. 
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nee,  revenge?  If  the  Afrtcan  colonists,  as  a  body,  are,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  less  corrupted  than  the  mass  of  slave-holders  in  some  other  coantries, 
they  owe  it  chiefly  to  the  comparatively  limited  extent  of  their  slave  popuja- 
tion,  and  to  the  early  marriages,  and  simpler  and  purer  manners,  of  the  majority 
of  the  country  inhabtUnU.  I  wish  not  to  speak  9f  them  harshly.  There 
are,  I  am  well  convinced,  a  great  number  of  pious,  humane,  and  truly 
worthy  people  at  the  Cape,  to  whom  the  above  observations  do  not  in  any 
respect  apply.  I  am  also  convinced,  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  defects  and  dis- 
advantages, the  Cape  Dutch,  regarded  as  a  body  of  men,  possess  many  esti- 
mable qualities.  If  they  have  acauired  many  of  an  opposite  description,  it 
is  because  they  have  been  so  long  doubly  debased  by  the  curse  of  slavery,  and 
the  deprivation  of  good  government.  Let  England  remove  thai  unspeakable 
curse,  and  govern  them  as  she  should  do, — and  then  I  will  venture  to  say 
with  confidence  of  my  fellow  Colonists,  that  there  is  no  moral  or  intellectual 
excellence,  of  which  they  will  not  speedily  be  found  capable.*  Y. 
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T/te  Shower  Bath. 


QnoTH  Dermot  (a  lodger  at  Mrs.  0*Flynn's,) 

"  How  queerly  my  shower  bath  feels! 
It  shocks  liKe  a  posse  of  needles  and  pins. 

Or  a  shoal  of  electrical  eels." 

Quoth  Murphy,  "  Then  mend  it,  and  I'll  tell  you  how  : 
It 's  all  your  own  fault,  my  good  fellow; 

I  used  to  be  bother'd  as  you  are,  but  nOw 
I'm  wiser — I  take  my  umbrella.*' 


The  motive  for  this  opposition  to  the  dictates  of  nature— to  his  mother's  dying  re- 
quest — and  bis  father's  solemn  promise — was  sordid  avarice.  If  the  children  were 
not  sold,  he  would  lose  his  share  of  their  price— of  the  price  of  his  own  flesh  and 
blood  !  He  insi^d  that  they  should  be  produced  at  the  public  sale.  The  law  was 
on  his  side,  and  his  father  could  not  refuse  his  demand.  But  the  old  man's  regard 
to  his  last  promise  to  ^is  deceased  wife,  and  his  indignation  at  his  son's  inhnman 
conduct,  induced  him  to  stand  up  at  the  sale,  and  after  mentioning  the  above 
details  to  the  whole  assembly,  to  declare  his  determination  to  re* purchase  the  chil- 
dren himself  at  whatever  price,  and  to  grant  them  their  freedom,  as  he  had  pledged 
himself  to  do.  The  old  man's  conduct  was  approved  of,  and  no  one  offered  to  com- 
pete with  him  in  bidding  for  the  children  ;  yet  the  relator  of  this  anecdote,  who 
was  present  on  the  occasion,  heard  neither  surprise  nor  indignation  expressed  at  the 
conduct  of  the  son,  nor  any  censure  passed  upon  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  re- 
mark made  by  a  Moravian  missionary. 

*  While  this  article  is  passing  through  the  press,  the  Cape  Town  Gazette  of 
June  31  has  reached  England,  containing  an  Ordinance  of  the  Lieutenant-governor 
in  Council,  regulating  the  future  treatment  of  slaves  in  that  colony.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  ordinance  are  of  a  highly  important  character,  and  well  calculated,  if 
faithfully  enforced,  to  protect  the  slaves  from  very  gross  maltreatment,  and  to 
obviate  some  other  of  the  most  glaring  abuses  of  the  former  system.  Bat  no 
regulations  that  human  policy  can  frame,  are  sufficient  to  eradicate  the  worst  evil 
of  slavery — that  moral  leprosy,  which  taints  alike  the  master  and  the  bondman. 
Happy  will  it  be  for  the  Cape  colonists,  if,  instead  of  imitating  the  insane  conduct 
of  some  of  our  West  India  planters,  they  have  the  wisdom  to  meet  this  enact- 
ment in  the  spiiit  of  candour,  and,  by  aiding  and  anticipating  (ere  it  be  yet  too 
late)  its  beneficent  provisions,  gradually  redeem  their  growing  settlement,  and  their 
happier  offspring,  from  the  load,  and  the  loss,  and  the  degradation  of  slavery. 
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In  a  Letter  from  an  IrUh  Profettani  in  Dublin,  to  his  broiher'in^law 

in  London  • 

To  Mr.  Cyril  Skinner,  Fleecy  Hosiery  and  Haberdashery  Ware- 
house,  at  the  sign  of  the  Sheep's-head,  Ludgate-hill. 

Dublin,  September  29th,  1826. 

Mt  dear  Cyril, — I  begin  my  axwwer  to  your  last  long  letter,  by 
replying  to  the  postscript  which  commissions  ne  to  send  you  the  4td- 

dress  of  the  Mr. ,  whom  your  excellent  aunt  at  Hampstead  is 

desirous  to  make  the  consignee  of  her  intended  contribution  of  tracts 
.and  flannel  waistcoats  for  the  suffi^ring  poor  of  this  country,  Tbe  in- 
dividual in  questioDt  whom  1  recollect  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
claaritable  circles  here,  was  transported  about  six  years  ago  for  robbing 
die  poor-box  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Mrs.  Eustace  (to  whom  1  beg 
jny  kindest  regards)  will  probably  be  able  to  ascertain,  by  inquiry  at 
die  Colonial  office^  whether  he  be  still  at  Sydney  Cove,  or  ordered  on 
to  try  the  air  of  Norfolk  Island  for  the  further  benefit  of  his  morak. 

As  to  family  concerns,  your  sister,  myself,  and  the  litde  ones  ar^ 
^rfectly  nv ell.  Our  two  little  boys  promise  to  be  excelLent  scholars, 
^nt  they  are  picking  up,  along  with  their  learning,  such  an  "  intensely^' 
Bationai  accent  at  Mr.  0*Farrel*s  academy,  that  we,  or  rather  their 
jnotfaer  has  resolved,  when  the  present  quarter  is  out,  to  send  them  over 
to  be  cared  at  a  Cumberland  boarding-school*  Litde  Caroline^  (w 
whose  sake  we  always  keep  a  Lancasiiire  maid,  fai^  iiidierto  escaped ; 
but  your  sister  has  been  grievously  alarmed  of  late  by  certain  flrymptom# 
of  an  incipient  brogue  in  the  shoulders^  which  she  attributes  tt  th^ 
malign  induence  of  Counsellor  Bogberry's  seven  uamajxied  daughtertt 
•whom  our  little  girl  is  sure  to  encounter  every  day,  when  she  is  take^ 
to  walk  within  the  railings  of  St^hen*s-green«  Apart  Irom  this^  Caro^ 
line  is  all  that  we  could  wish.  She  is  growing  up  as  beautiful  as  pos** 
sible,  and,  what  you  will  not  be  sorry  to  hear,  the  character  of  her 
beauty  is  perfectly  English.  I  am  thoroughly  aware  o£  the  mistakes 
into  which  the  partiality  of  parents  betrays  them  respecting  tlie  mental 
capacities  of  their  children ;  but  our  '*  little  lady,"  xnt  rather  your^ 
for  it  was  you  diat  first  gave  her  the  tide,  independeatly  of  being  uu' 
commonly  quick  and  observant  for  her  age  (she  was  oniy  seven,  die 
l^th  of  last  July)  evinces  a  power  of  remembering  the  names  of  th^ 
principal  capitals  of  Europe,  of  such  an  extraordinary  kind,  as  to  asto- 
oliih  even  me.  She.has  been  this  moment  with  me,  to  give  me  a  "  kisp 
fbr  Uncle  Cyril,"  with,  a  request,  (I  give  it  ^verbatim,)  '^  that  I  woiUd 
express  to  him  the  profound  delight  die  feels  at  understanding,  that  by 
the  new  arrangements  at  the  Post*office,  it  will  be  aure  to  reach  it^ 
destination  in  six-and-thirty  hours."  The  kiss  was  certainly  hers^ 
but,  between  ouraelvest,  i  suspect  that  the  speech  was  made  for  her 
above  stairs.  She  delivered  it,  however,  like  a  darling  as  she  is,  withr 
<out  missing  a  single  wi:>rd. 

Having  despatched  these  important  matters,  I  pass  on  to  the  views 
and  suggestions  upoa  Irish  affairs  with  which  your  letter  abound;^.  I 
Jcnow  that  of  all  things  you  like  frankness  in  a  friend.  I  shall,  thercr 
forei  be  as  frank  as  possible,  evea  to  pointing  out  with  as  litde  cet e- 
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mony  as  if  I  were  addreuing  an  abstract  Englishman,  the  occasional 
mistakes  and  contradictions  into  wliicli  you  have  fallen  in  your  obser- 
vations upon  the  recent  occurrences  in  this  country.  You  aay  that 
you  had  almost  brought  yourself  to  be  a  friend  to  the  Catholic  claims, 
but  that  their  proceedings  at  the  late  elections  have  alarmed  and  dis- 
gusted  you.  You  speak  of  the  elective  franchise,  as  the  most  iropor- 
tant  privilege  conceded  to  them,  but  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  in 
having  exercised  it  against  their  landlords.  Here,  my  dear  Cyril,  you 
do  not  reason  with  your  usual  accuracy ;  and  one  of  the  causes  is,  that 
you  know  little  or  nothing  upon  the  subject.  Permit  me  to  assist  yon 
with  a  fact  or  two.  In  the  year  1791,  the  Catholic  cause  was  in  such 
disrepute,  that  a  member  of  the  Irish  Honse  of  Commons  could  not  be 
found  to  present  their  petition.  In  the  following  year,  alarms  of  reform 
at  home,  and  symptoms  of  an  impending  war  with  France,  produced 
the  bill,  giving  the  right  of  admission  to  the  bar,  and  to  the  profession 
of  attorneys,  and  establishing  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  Protes- 
tants. The  latter  provision,  by  the  way,  was  a  relief  to  us — for  pre- 
Tionsly,  if  any  one  of  us  should  take  to  wife  "the  heretic  girl  of  his 
soul,"  no  matter  how  he  might  curse  the  Pope,  or  swallow  beef-steaks 
on  a  Friday,  he  was  by  a  process  of  Parliamentary  conversion,  held 
and  taken  to  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Papist.  In  1793,  came 
the  war  with  France,  and  along  with  it  the  further  privileges  which  the 
Catholics  now  enjoy.  Among  them  was  the  elective  franchise.  Now, 
with  respect  to  this,  if  you  look  into  the  historical  documents  of  the 
period,  it  will  there  appear  to  have  been  the  right  of  all  others  the 
most  vehemently  desired  by  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  one  which 
nothing  but  fear,  or  a  tardy  sense  of  justice,  could  have  extorted  from 
the  Irish  parliament.  But  in  Ireland,  as  elsewhere,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  history — one  compiled  from  state-papers  and  Parliamentary 
debates,  and  similar  niaterials,  upon  which  no  man  of  sense  that  ever 
made  a  speech  himself,  or  assisted  in  the  getting  up  of  a  parish  peti- 
tion, can  depend ; — the  other,  nnd  by  far  the  nearest  the  truth,  that 
comes  out  over  a  bottle  of  wine  from  the  living  witnesses  of  the  trans- 
actions they  record.  Now  this  latter  class  of  historians  are  in  the 
habit  of  relating,  that  the  framers  of  the  Catholic  petition  in  1793 
were  secretly  stimulated  to  put  forward  the  elective  franchise,  as  a  right 
without  which  they  would  not  be  satisfied,  by  a  body  of  Protestants 
who  were  still  more  anxious  on  the  subject  than  the  petitioners ;  and  who 
do  you  think  these  were  ? — Why  men  who  hated  the  Catholics  and  their 
religion  as  much  as  ever  Doctor  Duigenan  did — the  Protestant  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland.  This  sounds  very  oddly  ;  but  the  secret  historian 
says  they  reasoned  thus:  "We  have  hitherto  secured  our  seats  for 
the  counties  through  the  present  Protestant  freeholders  ;  but  a  spirit 
of  reform  is  making  way  among  them,  and  their  number  is  very  limited, 
so  much  so,  that  Catholic  wealth  and  influence,  increased  as  they  will 
be  by  the  new  rights  about  to  be  given  by  this  bill,  may  in  a  little  time 
detach  them  from  us.  How  then  are  we  to  retain  our  present  supre- 
macy in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  neutralise,  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
intended  concessions?  By  granting  the  Catholics  the  elective  fran- 
chise upon  a  scale  of  qualification  as  low  as  possible.  With  this  provi- 
sion, the  counties  must  ^continue  ours ;  for  ours  arc  forty-nine  fiftieths 
pf  the  landed  property  of  the  island,  and  upon  the  land  we  can  at  all 
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tiroes  raise  any  ninnb^r  of  ^abject  freeholders  amenable  to  our  purposes,! 
and  through  them  baffle  all  the  efforts  of  Protestant  reform  and  Catho- 
lic influence/'     Thus  they  are  said  to  have  argued  ;  and  though  it  was 
confidently  urged  at  the  time,  that  the  measure  in  question  would  place 
the  representation  of  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  Catholic  priestSi 
experience  has  proved,  that  the  lords  of  the  soil  were  the  better  pro- 
phets.    For  three  and  thirty  years  (no  short  tenure  for  a  feat  of  poli- 
tical jockeyship)  the  priests  were  quiescent,  and  the  Catholic  electors 
without  a  will,  and  for  nearly  the  same  period,  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant rights  restored  by  the  Bill  of  1793  were  nothing  but  a  name. 
You  may  take  a  single  example,  as  illustrating  the  genuine  spirit  of 
the  entire  system.      By  that  act,  Catholic  barristers  were  rendered 
eligible  to  chairmanships  of  counties,  an  office  not  of  much  emolu- 
ment, but  of  considerable  responsibility  in  many  ways,  and  with  regard 
to  which,  as  the  party  filling  it  becomes  more  immediately  the  poor 
man^  judge,  a  just  policy  should  anxiously  select  those  in  whom  the 
lower  classes  may  be  expected  to  have  a  personal  confidence.     Some 
time  after  the  Union,  a  Catholic  barrister  was  appointed  a  chairm&n 
of  a   county : — but  mark  the  sequel.     A   body  of  the   magistrates 
of  the  county  transmitted  a  remonstrance  to  the  Viceroy,  intimating 
their  determination  not  to  sit  upon  tlie  bench  with  the  individual  nomi- 
nated.    It  was  not  pretended  that,  ]>ersonally,  he  was  in  any  respect 
obnoxious  to  them.    He  was  a  gentleman  of  mild  manners,  of  an  ancient 
and  opulent  family,  and  of  known  ability  in  his  profession;  and  aa 
to  his  politics,  it  was  notorious  that  the  consideration  of  his  appoint- 
ment had  been  services  rendered  by  his  family  in  support  of  the  Union  ; 
but  the  answer  to  all  this  was,  that  he  was  a  Catholic,  and  therefore^ 
though  eligible,  not  to  be  elected.     The  miserable  Government  of  the 
day  was  too  timid,  and  too  bereft  of  the  support  of  public  opinion,  to 
feel  the  insult.     Tlie  ap)>ointment  was  recalled  ;  and,  from  that  time  to 
the  coming  of  Lord  Wellesley,  the  experiment  was  not  repeated.    And 
vet  this  is  the  system  which  the  Farnhams,  and  Rodens,  and  Beresfords 
have  the  front  to  call  upon  the  Catholic  electors  of  Ireland,  on  prin- 
ciples of  gratitude^  to  restore ;  and,  because  the  present  Viceroy  has 
had  the  courage  and  mercy  to  soften  its  rigour,  it  is  to  be  held  to  be 
an  extremely  right  and  proper  thing,  that  his  government,  person,  and 
family  should  be  hourly  assailed  by  every  slanderous  insinuation  that 
inventive  vulgarity  can  devise.     As  I  have  incidentally  mentioned  the 
Catholic  bar,  I  may  just  add,  that  the  first  practical  extension  of  the 
Act  of  1793  to  them  took  place  under  the  present  administration,  in  the 
appointment  o^  Mr.  Farrel  to  a  county-chairmanship ;  and  the  result 
has  shown,  that  though  an   Irish  countryi-geutleman,  when  he    has 
abstract  ideas  to  deal  with,  makes  miserable  work  of  them  ;  yet,  when 
tangible  matters  are  submitted  to  his  senses,  he  is  occasionally  as  acute 
as  other  men  in  soundly  distinguishing  between  right  and  wiong.     Mr. 
Farrel  no  sooner  appeared  among  the  magistrates  of  Clare  witliout  a 
single  Slake  or  faggot,  or  other  emblem  of  bloody-Maryism,  hut,  on 
the  contrary,  breathing  nothing  but  established  courtesy,  and  dissemi- 
nating no  doctrines  but  those  of  settled  law,  and  looking  (when  he  had 
his  wig  and  gown  on)  almost  like  a  Protestant,  than  they  unanimously 
acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  appointment.    And,  as  far  as  I  have 

beard,  not  a  Protestant  landlord  of  the  county  has  felt  scandalixed  at 
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obtaining  relief  against  a  knavish  tenant  under  the  decree  of  a  Popish 
barrister ;  not  an  orthodox  magistrate  has  yet  complained^  in  a  private 
letter  to  Mr.  6aurin  or  Lord  Norbury,  that  the  gentleman  in  question 
lays  down  the  law  of  a  misdemeanour-case  with  an  eye  to  the  Vatican 
or  to  Captain  Rock. 

But  to  resume.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  policy  that  dictated 
the  restoration  of  the  elective  franchise  to  the  Catholics,  the  practical 
e^ct  of  the  measure  for  fcnany  a  long  year  was  to  confirm  the  dominion 
of  their  enemies.  If  a  liberal  Protestant  refrained  from  contesting  a 
eounty  with  any  of  its  old  hereditary  autocrats,  what  hostile  power  did 
be  apprehend? — The  Orangemen  ? — the  Presbyterians? — ^the  influence 
of  the  Government?  No — their  united  strength  would  never  keep 
.  him  out :  but  he  kne^  right  well  that  he  should  be  overpowered  by  the 
Catholic  electors.  This  was  to  be  sure  a  curious  spectacle — Catholic 
rights  impeding  the  Catholic  cause.  It  was  still  more  degrading; 
but  such  was  the  mental  prostration  of  those  wretched  freeholders. 
That  their  spirit  at  this  day  can  be  very  little  more  exalted  is  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  at  the  recent  elections  it  required  all  the  adventitious 
stimulus  of  religious  adjuration  to  rouse,  or,  if  you  will,  alarm  them, 
into  a  sense  of  their  political  interest  and  duties.  For  having  listened 
to  such  an  appeal  you  accuse  them  of  ingratitude  to  their  landlords. 
My  dear  friend,  this  is  a  very  high,  Great-British  way  of  talking  ;  but, 
to  my  poor  provincial  understanding,  it  seems  that  men  cannot  be 
guilty  of  ingratitude  without  having  something  to  be  grateful  for.  You 
know  little  of  the  worldly  condition  of  the  persons  against  whom  you 
make  this  charge.  You  are  a  substantial  Englishman,  and  will  sit 
down  to-day  at  five  o*clock  precisely  to  your  comfortable  Michaelmas 
goose,  with  sage  and  onion  stuffing.  Your  stomach  never  troubles  you* 
except  when  it  has  more  than  it  can  carry.  You  may  sometimes  have 
the  fear  of  apoplexy  before  your  eyes ;  but  as  to  a  sudden  attack  of 
inanition — from  that  you  feel  that  you  are  perfectly  secure.  Not  so 
the  ungrateful  culprits,  whom  yon  join  their  landlords  in  denouncing. 
You  should  see  them  in  their  hovels,  in  their  diet,  in  their  apparel,  in 
their  habits,  in  their  every  thing,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  true  extent 
of  the  boasted  benefits  for  which  their  gratitude  is  exacted.  You  may 
in  some  degree  judge  of  it  from  this  : — The  landlords  are  now  punishing 
them  for  their  late  defection,  by  distraining  and  ejecting  for  arrears  of 
rent.  Why  are  there  arrears  of  rent  ?  Simply  because  the  rent  re- 
served is  so  exorbitant,  that  the  produce  of  the  soil,  afler  deducting  the 
minimum  of  subsistence  for  the  occupant,  is  insufficient  to  pay  it.  So 
that  the  injured  landlord  is  thus  expressing  his  sense  of  the  tenant's 
breach  of  moral  duty: — *'  I  made  a  contract  with  you  so  little  to  your 
advantage,  that  I  knew  at  the  time  you  could  never  fulfil  it.  That 
being  the  case,  you  were  bound  by  gratitude  to  throw  your  conscience 
into  the  bargain.  But  I  find  you  are  a  wretch,  whom  no  benefits  can 
bind ;  and,  therefore,  I  shall  not  only  brand  you  as  a  monster  of  ingra- 
titude, but  furthermore  insist  upon  keeping  you  to  the  last  farthing  of 
your  bargain,  although  the  thing  I  sold  you  wa9  intrinsically  worth 
little  more  than  half  the  money." 

A  very  common  semblance  of  argument  by  which  these  persons  at- 
tempt to  justify  their  resentment,  is  by  putting  the  matter  thus :  They 
say, — '*  We  are  far  from  insisting  that  in  all  cases  a  tenant,  as  such,  is 
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under  a  moral  obligation  to  vote  with  his  landlord.  Where  his  holding 
18  of  a  certain  value,  and  his  education  and  general  condition  such,  that 
some  share  of  intelligence  and  independence  may  be  presumed,  he 
ought  to  be  left  to  the  unrestricted  exercise  of  his  franchise ;  but,  in  the 
instances  of  which  we  complain,  the  parties  had  no  previous  preten- 
sions, from  education  or  property,  to  become  electors.  The  elective 
franchise  was  a  pure  gratuity  from  us.  We  conferred  upon  them  a 
valuable  political  right:  in  that  respect  we  were  their  benefactors; 
and,  therefore,  it  was  base  in  them  to  vote  against  us/'  This,  I  do 
assure  you,  passes  for  authentic  logic  in  the  counties  of  Louth  and 
Cavan :  but,  my  dear  Cyril,  does  qot  your  excellent  understanding 
perceive,  that  the  gift  of  a  right,  with  a  special  proviso  against  its  exer- 
cise, is  pretty  much  on  a  par  with  the  ever-memorable  gift  of  the 
guinea  to  each  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughters,  with  positive 
instructions  that  it  never  should  be  changed  ?  Or,  I  would  beg  of  my 
Lord  Oriel,  or  my  Lord  Farnham,  or  rather  of  you,  as  we  are  upon 
more  familiar  terms,  to  take  the  following  simple  supposition  into  your 
consideration.  You  have  often  told  me,  that  before  you  could  afibrd  to 
keep  a  horse  yourself,  you  were  an  excellent  horseman,  and  fond  of 
hunting.  Now  let  me  suppose,  that  at  that  period  a  rich  neighbour 
had  sent  for  you,  and,  with  all  a  patron's  gravity,  addressed  you  thus : 
*'  Sir,  you  must  be  quite  aware  that  you  have  no  personal  claims 
upon  my  bounty,  and  you  must  also  feel  that  your  circumstances  give 
you  no  kind  of  pretension  to  follow  the  hounds:  many  meWf  with 
double  your  income,  pass  tlieir  whole  lives  without  such  an  indulgence. 
Still,  I  know  that  you  have  set  your  heart  upon  having  a  horse  of  your 
own ;  and  as  I  feel  disposed  to  be  your  benefactor,  I  here  present  you 
with  a  hunter  from  my  own  stud.  He's  an  animal  of  infinite  value. 
J  mention  this  merely  to  apprise  you  of  the  extent  of  your  obligation 
to  me.  So,  there^  take  him  home  with  you.  Of  course  you  understand 
that  I  give  him  upon  the  condition  of  your  never  mounting  him,  o^ 
using  him  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose  of  your  own.  Whatever  work 
he  does,  must  be  for  me  :  and  ,as  no  crime  is  more  detestable  than  in- 
gratitude, if  you  venture  to  cross  his  back  without  an  order  from  me 
to  that  effect,  I'll  denounce  you,  and,  if  I  can,  chastise  you  as  a  thank- 
less reprobate,  that  has  turned  upon  his  benefactor." 

I  have  conversed  with  hundreds  of  these  landlords  and  their  parti- 
sans upon  their  recent  grievances ;  and  after  hearing  all  they  had  to 
say,  have  generally  replied  in  the  following  terms,  with  the  mere  ex- 
ception of  such  phrases  as  might  have  provoked  a  duel. — **  An  English 
sailor  was  lately  tried  before  the  Recorder  of  London  for  stealing  a 
Quadrant,  and  being  asked  in  the  usual  way  whether  he  had  any  thing 
to  say  in  his  defence,  replied, — *'  Why,  please  your  worship,  it  appears 

to  me  to  be  a  d n  awkward  piece  of  business,  and  that  the  less 

that's  said  about  it  the  better."  This  was  a  precedent  of  candour  and 
discretion,  which  I  would  recommend  to  your  imitation.  Your's  is  em- 
phatically an  awkward  piece  of  business ;  and  accusing  others,  and 
talking  big,  and  shaking  your  head  as  if  there  were  something  in  it,  will 
not  make  it  better.  If  you  would  only  hold  your  tongues,  the  thing 
might  blow  over  and  be  forgotten ;  but  speaking  and  acting  as  you  do, 
you  can  only  get  yourselves  laughed  at  or  detested.  No  man  of  a 
sotmd  impartial  mind  can  ever  bring  himself  to  pity  you*     Yoiu*  case 
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will  no  more  bear  probing  than  the  sailor's ;  for  see  what  it  amonntt 
to.  You  execute  a  freehold  lease  to  an  Irish  peasant,  and  consider 
him  bound  to  give  you  his  vote.  Is  that  obligation  expressed  in  the 
lease  ? — No. — Why  not  ? — Because  such  a  contract  would  be  corrupt 
and  punishable  by  law ; — but  though  for  that  reason  not  expressed  in 
writing,  it  was  fully  understood  between  us  at  the  time  that  I  was  to 
have  his  vote. — Was  it  indeed  ?  So,  then,  you  who  should  have  set 
an  example  of  moral  conduct  and  of  respect  for  the  laws  to  your 
tenant,  have  privately,  and  for  your  own  advantage,  entered  into  a 
corrupt  agreement  with  him  to  violate  the  law,  «o  cunningly  contrived 
that  you  run  no  risk  of  punishment ;  and,  because  he  is  the  first  to 
repent,  and  to  act  as  the  law  commands  him,  you  have  the  matchlest 
assurance  to  call  yourself  an  injured  person,  and  to  appeal  to  honest 
men  for  their  sympathy.  Can  any  thing  be  more  essentially  awk* 
ward  than  this  .'  But,  furthermore,  this  corrupt  compact  that  you  are  so 
angry  at  not  having  been  able  to  enforce,  has  one  peculiar  ingredient 
that  makes  it  altogether  detestable.  In  ordinary  cases  a  corrupt 
elector  is  personally  indifierent,  as  far  as  political  obligation  is  con- 
cen|ed,  and  sells  his  privilege,  without  a  qualm  of  conscience,  to  the 
highest  bidder.  Not  so  your  accomplice  in  this  immoral  proceeding. 
However  ignorant  and  abject  he  may  be,  he  knows  that  when  he  cor- 
ruptly stipulates  as  a  tenant  to  give  yon  his  vote,  he  is,  as  a  Catholic, 
selling  you  his  soul.  You  know  it  also — ^you,  his  natural  instructor, 
prepare  him  for  the  due  performance  of  the  general  duties  attached  to 
the  relation  in  which  you  place  him,  by  poisoning  his  morals — by  teach- 
ing him  to  evade  the  laws  of  his  country — by  seducing  him  into  a 
predicament,  where,  if  he  be  true  to  you,  he  must  be  treacherous  to  bis 
creed.  All  this  you  do,  and  then  are  pleased  to  brand  his  late  and  nn- 
e:y)ected  repentance  with  the  name  of  guilt.  You  make  him  a  rogue 
for  your  own  selfish  and  unlawful  purposes,  and,  as  long  as  he  conti- 
nues one,  pocket  the  profits  with  an  air  of  transcendent  benevolence 
towards  the  criminal ;  but  the  moment  that  from  fear  or  shame,  ot 
any  other  motives,  he  relapses  into  the  semblance  of  honest  men,  and 
earns  his  first  title  to  your  respect,  you  attack  his  character  and  the 
characters  of  those  who  reclaimed  him^  and  are  determined  as  far  as  in 
you  lies,  to  make  him  rue  the  day,  when  he  preferred  the  claims  of 
country  and  religion  to  his  corrupt  and  disgraceful  '  understandhig' 
with  his  landlord. 

Consider  all  this,  my  dear  Cyril,  before  you  again  call  these  poor 
devils  ungrateful,  or  take  it  a  second  time  into  your  head  that  it  is  a 
generous  thing  to  sympathize  with  the  electioneering  sorrows  of  the 
landed  interest  of  Ireland.  No  ;  these  parliamentary  speculators  have 
been  quite  long  enough  enjoying  the  undisputed  privilege  of  tricking 
the  constitution,  and  virtually  disfranchising  every  honest  and  inde- 
pendent man,  whose  voice  might  otherwise  contribute  its  proper  share 
towards  tlie  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be  his  rulers.  The  time  has 
come  when  it  is  better  far  that  the  pride  of  the  Beresfords  should 
receive  an  occasional  check,  or  Mr.  Leslie  Foster  get  a  political  fright 
once  in  seven  years,  than  that  a  couple  of  hundred  thousand  of  our 
population  should  continue  degraded  as  heretofore,  and  to  such  mis- 
chievous purposes.  Had  the  men  whom  they  had  been  forced  to 
send  over  to  you  been  creditable  specimens  of  our  country  in  point  of 
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general  ability,  I  mighty  with  all  my  dislike  of  their  polities,  be  naiional 
enough  to  lament  the  necessity  of  pntdng  them  aside ;  but  you  know 
as  well  as  I  do  the  several  persons  from  this  island  that  have  figured 
upon  the  Orange  bench  of  the  British  senate.  We  have  heard  them 
|dl»  and  are  familiar  with  their  several  styles  of  thinking  and  speaking  : 
and  among  them,  where  has  been  the  man — I  will  not  say  of  genius. 
Of  of  unusual  intellect — but  where  has  there  been  one  that  did  not 
appear  to  have  been  expressly  designed  by  Nature  to  be  heard  for 
onoe  and  coughed  down  ever  after  ?  Yes ;  I  am  reminded  that  .Uiere 
was  one,  who,  had  he  continued  as  he  commenced,  would  have  been  a 
formidable  exception ;  but  his  reason  smote  him,  and  Charles  Brown* 
low  has  been  lost  to  his  faction,  and  saved  to  his  country. 

I  pass  on,  my  dear  brother-in-law,  to  other  parts  of  your  letter. 
You  lament  that  we  should  continue  in  so  distracted  and  impoverished 
a  state.  You  hint,  in  your  own  higli  imperial  way,  that  there  must  be 
something  incorrigibly  perverse  in  the  Irish  .temperament^  and  though 
you  do  so  gently,  as  towards  a  relative  by  marriage,  and,  in  the  compli- 
mentary form  of  a  desire  to  hear  my  opinions  on  the  subject,  I  can 
clearly  perceive  that  you  expect  to  find  them  agreeing  with  your  own. 
But  I  altogether  differ  from  you ;  and  I'll  tell  you  why.  I  am  no 
statesman,  and  should  make  (I  must  confess  it)  {>nt  a  sorry  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  still  more  unseemly  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber. 
Still,  I  have  for  some  years  been  in  the  habit,  when  wearied  with  more 
profitable  labours,  of  sitting  of  an  evening  by  my  fire-side,  and  specu*> 
lating,  in  a  crude  half-dozing  way,  upon  state-affairs.  In  these  my 
brown  studies,  I  never  could  distinctly  see  (from  natural  incapacity 
perhaps)  the  wisdpro,  or  must  I  admit  it-— even  the  meaning  of  that 
dogma  upon  which  you  and  Lord  Eldon,  and  our  Sir  Harcourt,  so 
sturdily  rely  ;  viz.  that  the  British  Constitution  is  essentially  Pro- 
testant ; — but  I  was  able  to  comprehend  at  a  glance  that  seven-eighths 
of  my  countrymen  were  essentially  Catholic ; — and  then  the  question 
would  start  itself — In  what  way  can  these  men  be  turned  from  White- 
boys  into  subjects  ?  For  I  said  to  myself,  surely  man  (even  though 
he  be  born  in  Ireland  and  feed  upon  potatoes)  is  a  governable  animal, 
and  likes  of  all  things  to  be  governed  well.  Irish  horses  (the  fiict  is  un- 
questioned) can  be  trained  to  the  most  perfect  docility  for  saddle  or  har- 
ness,— Irish  pigs  can  be  brought  to  move  along  the  King's  high-road,  on 
their  way  to  be  made  pork,  without  grunting  to  excess, — Irish  bulls 
have  never  bden  accused  by  British  naturalists  of  using  their  horns  in- 
temperately  ;  and  why  should  not  Irish  men  be  softened  down  to  a 
condition  of  similar  mansuetude  ?  The  thing  I  satisfied  myself  was 
possible;  but  how  to  discover  the  method  was  what  for  some  time 
pussled  me.  Before  presuming  to  set  up  a  theory  of  my  own,  I 
thought  it  only  respectful  to.examine  the  plans  which  heads  more  illus- 
trious than  mine  had  devised.  These  were  so  numerous  that  I  can 
only  stop  to  advert  to  a  very  few  of  them.  One  (it  was  among  the 
first)  was  to  treat  the  native  Irish  as  public  enemies.  This  altogetlier 
failed  to  make  them  peaceable  subjects.  The  landed  property  of  the 
island  was  two  or  three  times  confiscated.  Upon  none  of  these  occa- 
sions did  the  ejected  become  more  confirmed  in  their  allegiance.  The 
pe0al  code  was  tried,  its  successive  enactments  increasing  in  rigour  as 
the  preceding  ones  had  failed :  property,  privilege,  right  of  worship, 
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all  were  swept  away,  and  the  Irish  continued  as  unruly  as  ev«r.  The 
tamers  of  men  were  baffled,  but  were  still  determined  to  make  one  ex« 
periment  more.  **  Perhaps/'  said  they,  "  this  spirit  of  insubordinadon 
may  proceed  from  an  excess  of  book-learning.  Let  us  make  it  a 
crime  to  educate  a  Catholic.  They  will  probably  be  more  amenable, 
if  we  kdep  them  in  the  dark."  It  has  long  been  a  maxim  with  mail- 
coach  drivers  that  vicious  horses  move  more  steadily  when  their 
eyes  are  pot  out, — so  far  there  was  analogy  in  support  of  the  device ; 
but  the  result  of  the  experiment  showed  that  men  and  horses,  though 
equally  tameable,  must  be  tamed  by  different  methods.  The  Irish, 
notwithstanding  their  ignorance  under  the  statute,  oontinued  aa  un- 
manageable as  before.  The  penal  code  was  then  relaxed :  to  what  ex- 
tent you  know,  or  ought  to  know.  Taking  these  relaxations  into  my 
'Consideration,  I  asked  myself  if  they  had  obtained  their  objoct.  ^  No/' 
replies  Mr.  0'Connell»  '^  as  a  Catholic  and  a  Kerry-man^  I  will  never 
give  the  state  a  moment's  rest,  as  long  as  it  is  insdently  deeiared  that  I 
am  unfit  to  be  a  judge  or  vote  at  a  veetry."  And  the  hDis  and  valleys 
of  Iveragh  respond  in  a  chorus  of  indignant  assent.—'*  No,**  exclaims 
Mr.  Shiel,  igniting  his  auditory  by  his  eloquent  appeals,  until  he  makes 
them  feel  almost  as  daring  and  free^pirited  as  Englishmen ;  "  accident 
made  us  Catholics,  but  Nature  made  us  men ;  and  as  men,  we  swear  to 
struggle  against  insult  to  the  laat." — **  No,"  sliouis  out  Captain  Rock, 
disinterring  last  winter's  blunderbuss  from  its  boggy  resting-place, 
*'  the  nights  at  last  are  long  and  dark,  the  police  dispersed,  my  troe^ 
followers  at  hand ;  and  so  now  for  one  burning  or  murder  more  for  the 
honour  of  Old  Ireland.'' — '*  No,"  say  the  Orange  alarmists  of  the 
North,  "  the  constitution  is  going  to  pieces,  and  the  Pope  wiU  be  upon 
us,  unless  they  give  us  back  a  Viceroy,  under  whose  aCmpioes  we  may 
once  more  drink  the  '  Glorious  Memory'  in  his  presence,  and  shoot  the 
Papists  with  impunity  when  his  back  is  turned."—'*  No,"  says  but  in 
gentler  accents,  your  ever-to*bc-respeeted  aunt  at  HampBtead,  as  she 
lays  down  the  last  quarterly  Report  of  the  '*  Female  Hibernian  Re- 
ligious Instruction  Central  Branch  Committee,"  "  no,  there's  something 
wrong  about  these  poor  Irish  fi>lk,  that  I  cannot  make  out,  and  which  1 
begin  to  fear  that  all  our  tracts  will  never  cure." 

Pondering  upon  all  this,  I  turned  and  turned  the  matter  in  my  mind, 
but  for  a  long  time  my  poor  brains  were  as  much  puazled  as  those  <^ 
the  excellent  gentlewoman  last  above-mentioned.  And  yet  surely, 
thought  I,  (for  to  this  I  always  stuck)  there  is  no  downright  impossibi- 
lity  of  governing  Irishmen  a  little  more  to  their  hearts  content.  There 
must  have  been  some  bungling  among  our  governors.  There  must, 
in  the  nature  of  things, — there  must  be  some  principle  hitherto  over- 
looked, some  latent  secret  of  state,  as  yet  unknown  to  our  statesmen, 
or,  if  known,  so  closely  kept  as  not  to  have  a  trace  of  it  discoverable  in 
their  policy.  Neither  could  I  find  a  glimmering  of  it  in  any  of  the 
productions  which  I  naturally  consulted  upon  the  occasion.  I  read  all 
Lord  Liverpool's  speeches,  all  Mr.  Peel's,  as  much  of  one  of  Mr. 
Leslie  Foster's  as  I  could.  They  left  me  where  they  found  me.  I 
read  the  Quarterly  Review,  and  the  Courier,  upon  Ireland.  They  aided 
me  not.  I  read  Dr.  Magee's  stupendous  Charge.  It  taught  roe  what 
an  antithesis  was ;  but  as  to  a  receipt  for  governing  Irishmen  I  ^was 
still  in  the  dark.     At  length,  afler  a  long  and  weary  search,  conceive 
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ny  exultation)  when  "by  the  merest  accident,  upon  takinpr  up  a  volume 
of  our  little  girl's  story-books,  I  found  the  long-sought  golden  maxim 
Staring  me  full  in  the  face.  '*  It  was  remarkable  too,  (says  Robinson 
Crusoe)  I  had  but  three  subjects,  and  they  were  of  three  dif!erent  re-* 
ligions.  My  man  Friday  was  a  Protestant,  his  father  was  a  Pagan  and 
a  cannibal,  and  the  Spaniard  was  a  Papist ;  but  I  allowed  liberty  of 
conscience  throughout  my  dominions." — Forget  your  haberdashery  for 
u  moment,  my  Cyril,  and  agree  with  me  that  there  was  ar  natural 
statesman  for  you.  There  was  a  monarch  who  could  govern  wisely, 
oader  all  the  disadvantage  of  not  having  an  equity-lawyer  to  keep  his 
conscience.  His  principle  was,  the  whole  context  shows  it,  "  Un- 
bounded liberty  of  conscience  to  all  my  subjects ;"  and  this  principle  is 
precisely  the  one  that,  upon  investigating  the  matter,  I  find,  has  never 
been  tried  in  Ireland. 

Cyril  Skinner,  I  know  you  to  be  a  thoroughly  honest  man,  and  be- 
lieve you  to  be  capable  of  giving  up  a  prejudice,  even  though  the  sacri- 
fice should  serve  your  country.  You  are  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
under-clerks  in  Down ing-s tree t :  go  to  him,  as  you  regard  your  sister 
and  her  children,  whose  dearest  interests  are  concerned — as  you  would 
Stop  Mr.O^ConnelVs  mouth  and  Sir  Ha rcourt  Lees's  pen — as  you  would 
prevent  burnings  and  manslaughters,  and  speeches  and  pamphlets — (lay 
and  ecclesiastical)  that  yet  may  be  averted — as  you  would  put  down 
fanaticism  and  hypocrisy  and  set  up  sound  religion — as  you  would  re^* 
scue  our  Archbishop  from  his  own  next  Charge — as  you  would  save  Dr. 
Doyle  from  having  his  privacy  invaded  and  his  meat  and  drink  devour** 
ed,  for  six  months  without  intermission,  by  a  wild  man  from  Palestine : 
^,  Cyril,  to  that  under-clerk,  and  tell  him  (in  order  that  the  same  may 
be  by  him  confidentially  imparted  to  the  statesmen  over  him),  that  there 
positively  is  a  well-attested  and  infallible  method  of  making  Irishmen 
tractable  and  useful  subjects.  Let  them  be  informed  of  the  existence 
of  the  blessed  specific  for  all  our  disorders.  As  yet  they  cannot  know 
it.  They  read  no  story-books,  except  ancient  and  modem  histories. 
Of  all  men  they  most  require  to  be  told  what  Robinson  Crusoe  would 
do  if. he  were  in  their  place.  He  was  as  staunch  a  Protestant  as  they, 
but  he  was  too  wise  to  set  up  an  essentially-Protestant  system  of  govern- 
ment. He  thought  only  of  making  it  essentially  just.  "  Liberty  of 
conscience  throughout  my  dominions," — that  was  bis  maxim.  The  Pa* 
pist  Spaniard  was  not  pinioned  and  fretted  upon  a  charge  of  divided 
allegiance.  The  aged  and  venerable  Pagan  was  not  bound  down  by 
heavy  recognizances  and  tremendous  oaths  not  to  eat  up  his  own  son. 
Had  a  Muggletonian  appeared  upon  the  island,  he  would  not  have  been 
molested,  nor  have  been  forced  by  the  statute-law  of  Juan-Fernandez 
to  walk  behind  Friday,  because  Friday  bad  taken  the  benefit  of  the  re- 
formation, in  a  form  which  the  Muggletonian  believed,  in  his  stupid 
conscience,  to  be  erroneous.  This  was  the  genuine  art  of  government. 
This  is  tliat  for  which  Mr.  O'Connell  and  his  seven  millions  are  roaring, 
and  will  never  cease  to  roar.  In  the  name  then,  O  Cyril,  of  all  that  is 
comfortable  and  quiet,  yield  up  for  once  your  London  notions  of  mis- 
rule to  the  obtestations  of  your  affectionate  brother-in-law.  Go,  I  say 
it  once  .more,  to  that  under-clerk,  and  let  his  illustrious  superiors  be 
through  him  apprised  of  what  it  is  that  Ireland  wants — *' Liberty  of 
conscience,"  in  the  fair  and  honest  meaning  of  the  phrase.  Not  liberty 
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to  enjoy  the  rights  and  privileges  of  men,  provided  always  they  swallow 
some  statute  oaths  which  do  conscience  can  digest ;  not  our  redoubtable 
and  most  doubtable  archbishop's  liberty  of  conscience ; .  not  liberty  of 
conscience,  as  understood  by  the  under-graduates  of  an  Orange-lodge; 
not  liberty  of  conscience  in  its  essentially-Protestant  signification ;— 4>ut 
true  liberty  of  conscience — Robinson  Crusoe's  liberty  of  conscience — 
Nothing  else  will  do.  Hitherto  you  Britons,  whether  dealers  in  soft 
goods  or  hard-ware,  imagined  that  it  could  not  be  in  the  nature  of  in* 
telligent  and  well-conducted  Irishmea  to  aspire  to  any  thing  beyond  % 
contemptuous  toleration  ;  but  the  roelanclioly  truth  is,  they  have  now 
come  to  think  so  like  yourselves,  that  they  look  upon  your  toleration  as 
no  longer  tolerable.  Let  then  what  they  thirst  for  (and  theirs  is  qo 
unhealthy  feverish  thirst)  be  given  to  them.  Turn  the  cock,  my  dear 
Cyril,  and  let  their  parched  lips  at  length  taste  those  admirable  waters 
which  you  have  hitherto  kept  barrelled  up  for  your  own  exclusive  use ; 
and  then  shall  chancellors  and  tipstaffs,  archbishops  and  parish-clerks^ 
— then  shall  constitutional  grave-diggers  who  had  been  wont  to  handle 
their  mortuary  shovels  in  the  glorious  spirit  of  1688, — then  shall  all  the 
essentially-Protestant  old  women  of  both  sexes,  whether  in  or  out  of 
parliament,  behold  with  wonder  how  a  people,  whom  no  kicks  andcutfk 
could  conciliate,  no  injuries  attach,  no  insults  win,  no  privations  enrich^ 
no  discords  ennoble,  no  persecutions  soflen,  no  disqualifications  satisfy* 
no  tracts  make  tractable,  may,  by  a  process  that  never  yet  has  failed, 
be  rendered  orderly  and  prosperous,  and  after  a  season,  a  benefit  and 
credit  to  an  Empire,  of  which  they  now  form  so  disgraceful  and  worth* 
less  a  portion. 

With  regard,  my  dear  friend,  to  your  observation,  that  hedge-rows  in 
the  abstract but  I  am  interrupted,  and  must  break  off  for  the  pre- 
sent.    You  shall  shortly  hear  again  from 

Yours,  though  you  help  to  keep  him  down, 

Ju.  A. 

TARSHISH. 

Howl  I  ye  children  of  rich  Tarshish,  for  your  dwellings  are  laid  low. 
And  a  wilderness  your  streets  are  made  b^  the  spoilings  of  your  foe; 
Though  joyous  once  your  city  shone,  uplifted  in  her  pride. 
Though  her  merchants  were  as  princes,  and  her  fame  flew  far  and  wide. 
Though  she  stood  the  queen  of  nations  once,  rich,  turreted  and  strong. 
She  is  now  a  dream  that  hath  been,  the  echo  of  a  song! 

The  God  of  Heaven  hath  humbled  you,  to  prove  how  weak  and  vain 
Your  boasted  power  and  pageantry,  yoi^  wealth  and  purple  train; 
He  only  stretch'd  his  hand  out,  and  your  commerce  was  no  more. 
And  the  ocean  waves  beat  burthenless  upon  your  voiceless  shore ; 
Your  structures  lie  in  ruin*d  heaps,  your  riches  far  are  fled. 
And  where  they  late  were  treasured  up  the  Dragon  rears  bis  head  1 

Where  are  your  prince-robed  merchants  now  in  costly  garments  clad. 

The  feasting  and  the  revelry  with  which  your  hearts  were  glad 

Your  fulUfraught  fleets  from  disUnt  lands,  that  on  a  foreign  sea 
Spread  their  exulting  sails  abroad,  and  sought  your  haven  free? 
The  blast  of  desolation  hath  wreck'd  them  in  the  storm. 
And  of  their  power  there  now  remains  no  shadow  of  a  form  ! 

Howll  ye  children  of  rich  Tarshish,  for  your  dwellings  are  laid  low. 
And  a  wilderness  your  streets  are  made  by  the  spoilings  of  your  foe  1 
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LONDON    IMPROVEMENTS. 

I  LOVE  improvement.  I  admire  that  noble  spirit  of  enterprise*  which 
prompts  the  achievement  of  great  national  beoefits;  and  whether  it  is  by  the 
construction  of  subways,  railways,  bridges,  tunnels  or  canals,  the  projectors 
have  my  full  meed  of  praise.  Mr.  Mac  Adam,  who  is  engaged  in  the  merito* 
rious  omce  of  mending  our  ways ;  and  Mr,  Nash,  who  puts  a  new  face  oa 
things,  by  transmuting  rotten  bricks  into  classic  edifices  through  the  magic 
aid  of  gypsum, — deserve  well  of  their  Country ;  and  I  could  almost  pardon 
the  anomaly  of  building  Christian  churches  like  heathen  temples,  or  even 
making  the  Parthenon  a  model  for  a  fish-market,  from  my  admiration  of  th« 
impulse  which  has  given  rise  to  it. 

We  are  ceruiuly  "  wiser  than  of  yore*"  in  these  matters,  and  contemplate 
with  laudable  horror  the  barbarism  of  our  ancestors,  who  preferred  their  oki* 
fashioned  blind  alleys  and  crooked  lanes  to  the  angular  streets  and  airy  im« 
provements  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren.  Tlie  good  folks  had  no  notion  of 
wasting  ground  for  mere  public  convenience :  every  inch  had  its  value,  anti 
they  made  the  most  of  it.  Yet  let  us  do  them  justice.  The  sinuosity  ol 
their  streets  was  no  type  of  their  dealings.  They  were  a  straight-forwani 
race,  as  content  in  their  pent-up  snuggeries,  and,  no  doubt,  throve  as  well, 
as  the  modern  and  more  modish  citizen,  who  dispenses  a  yard  of  ribbon  be- 
hind a  mahogany  counter,  spreads  on  the  floor  of  his  "  Emporium"  a  Turkey 
carpet,  and  looks  out  for  customers  through  squares  of  plate-glass,  appro* 
priately  mounted  in  drau.  The  shops  of  our  grand-daas,  dark  and  dirty 
though  they  were,  were  hives  pregnant  with  honey,  and  were  no  receptacles 
for  drones.  The  man,  who  could  not  pay  twenty  shillings  in  the  pound,  was 
no  fit  associate  for  tradesmen  of  character  j  and  a  bankrupt  was  looked  upon 
with  that  sort  of  instinctive  antipathy  we  feel  when  we  come  in  contact 
with  the  hangman.  The  Old  English  predilection  for  comfort  (a  word  not  to 
be  found  in  any  foreign  vocabulary)  was  evident  in  all  their  domestic  arrange- 
ments. Many  houses  are  yet  standing  in  the  by-ways  uf  the  City,  replete 
with  every  convenience, — wide  staircases  and  spacious  landings^  decorated 
with  pictorial  skill ;  spacious  cupboards  for  the  reception  of  substantial  fare; 
snug  closets  for  the  stowage  of  porcelain  rarities  and  Indian  knicknacks; 
and  rooms,  lofty  and  spacious,  wainscoted  with  true  British  oak,  and  proof 
against  all  the  assaults  of  the  weather.  These  were  sterling  matters,  my 
masters,  that  might  bear  comparison  with  the  refinements  o?  our  day ;  and 
would  make  it  a  question,  whether  such  domiciles,  though  secluded  in  a 
court,  and  approached  under  a  gateway,  were  not  as  good  as  that  human 
pigeon- house,  a  modern  cottage  orn^e,  composed  of  lath  and  plaster, — a  frail 

Krotection  'gainst "  the  winds  of  heaven,"  and  where  all  your  furniture  must 
e  Lilliputian,  or  your  habitation  will  not  hold  half  the  essentials  requiied  by 
your  wants.  There  was  some  sociality  too  in  those  days,  when  neighbours 
could  shake  hands  with  each  other  across  the  streets,  out  of  their  garrei  win- 
dows ;  when  seasons  of  festivity  received  their  customary  observance ;  and 
hospitality  was  shown  by  plain  speech  and  solid  cheer.  Fashion  had  not 
then  taught  us  the  hypocrisy  of  smiling  a  welcome,  where  we  meant  none; 
and  we  rather  sought  to  gratify  our  guest  by  the  goodness  of  the  banquet, 
than  to  excite  his  envy  by  the  display  of  our  gentility. 

For  all  these  reasons,  there  is  lingering  in  my  mind,  mixed  up  with  my 
enthusiasm  for  looal  improvements,  something  like  regret,  whenever  a  plan 
meeu  my  eye  for  levelling  some  of  those  haunts  of  our  forefathers,  that  are 
yet  spared  to  us,  consecrated  as  they  are  by  so  many  heart-cheering  asso- 
ciations. It  is  true,  I  feel  the  object  to  be  a  noble  one;  and  that  London 
may  in  time  emulate  Old  Rome  in  the  classic  appearance  of  its  buildings;  but 
alasl  it  will  be  but  the  appearance.  Roman  cement  is  not  Roman  marble; 
sound  English  brick,  I  cannot  helu  thinking,  would  shame  the  stucco,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  handful  of  years;  and  though  it  may  be  very  delightful  for  mil- 
linen'  apprentices,  of  refined  feelings,  to  serve  out  tape  and  bobbin  under  an 
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Italian  piazza;  and  the  tradesman,  whose  shop  {**pams  componere  magna"} 
is  constructed  on  the  plan  of  the  Paotheon,  may  derive  some  cousoTation 
from  going  into  the  Gazette  as  a  man  of  taste,  I  sometimes  have  my  doubts, 
whether  plain  brick  and  mortar  are  not  best  after  all.  Thus  I  vacillate  be- 
tween my  love  of  wide  streets  and  stuccoed  fronu,  my  veneration  for  the 
architectural  achievements  of  Greece  and  Rome,  with  the  raptnre  at  seeing 
them  transferred  as  it  were  to  my  own  dear  Cockney-land,  on  the  one  haad  ; 
ind  my  equally  enthusiastic  afleetion  for  all  that  remains  of  the  once*loved 
abodes  of  our  ancestors,  on  the  other.  My  fancy  is  warmed  with  the  ftrst, 
my  heart  with  the  last.     I  think  of  them  as  men, 

<<  lodiistrioas,  honest,  frugal,  aod  so  forth. 

Whose  word  would  pass  for  more  than  they  were  worth  /' 

and  I  feel  it  the  very  barbarism  of  taste,  to  sweep  away  the  few  vestiges  that 
are  left  to  us  of  those  days  of  simplicity  and  plain-dealing. 

A  few  relicsyet  remam,  not  only  of  such  buildings,  but  of  their  primitive 
inhabitants.  They  sojourn  amongst  us  like  antediluvians,  unsophisticated  by 
the  manners  of  the  times,  and  regarding  every  change  as  an  innovation.  Gas 
they  hold  in  abhorrence;  and  some,  resolutely  opposing  the  introduction 
even  of  oil,  particularly  in  patent  lamps,  continue  liege  adherents  to  the  more 
ancient  and  legitimate  usa^  of  short  sixes.  A  shop  of  this  kind  stood,  not 
long  ago,  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  I  have  often  gazed  at  it  with  a  com- 
bination of  singular  feelings.  It  was  an  old  silversmith-and-jeweller's,  curi- 
ously situate  next  door  to  a  dashing  mercer's.  The  contrast  between  the 
looking-glass  windows  and  fashionable  finery  of  the  one,  and  the  antiauated 
bow-front,  diminutive  panes,  s^d  clumsy  frames  of  the  other,  was  ludicrous 
enough.  I  have  often  wondereii  by  what  earthly  means  the  owner  managed 
to  keep  his  shop  open ;  for  no  one  article  that  he  dealt  in  could  have  suited 
a  customer  of  mooern  times  ;  and  I  could  only  attribute  his  pertinacity  tn 
displaying  his  goods  to  the  circumstance  of  his  having  acouired  a  competence 
in  better  days,  which  enabled  him  to  show  his  contempt  tor  the  new  fashions, 
by  his  stubborn  adherence  to  the  old.  Shoe-buckles,  knee-buckles,  rings, 
lockets,  and  brooches,  ihc  falrique  of  which  was,  no  doubt^  mightily  the  lage 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne;  gold-headed  canes,  used  as  props  to  physicians' 
chins,  when  their  skulls  carried  more  brains,  or.  at  least,  were  heavier  than 
in  our  time;  solitaires,  negligees,  and  stomachers;  hair-pins,  when  ladies 
wore  turrets  on  their  shoulders  half  a  yard  hi^h,  enveloped  in  powder  and 
pomatum  ;  with  a  long  et-cetera  of  similar  oddities, — were  all  duly  aud  daily 
furbished  up,  as  if  our  great-j^reat-srand-papas  and  mammas  were  yet  living 
to  wear  them  ;  or,  (more  miraculous  still!)  their  weathercock  descendants 
had  never  wished  for  a  change.  I  was  grieved,  a  short  time*  back*  to  find  op 
trace  of  this  memento  of  antiquity,  and  that  my  old  jeweller's  boutique  was 
converted  into  a  hatter's  "  Repository,"  and  the  venerable  triple-sided  front 
transmogrified  into  a  dashing  exterior,  in  the  very  last  taste  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

And  what  has  become  of  the  ancient  inmate  of  the  mansion  ?  Could  he 
have  willingly  quitted  a  spot,  so  consecrated  as  it  must  have  been  by  all  his 
most  fondly-cherished  reminiscences  ? — the  scene,  which,  perhaps,  witnessed 
the  fulfilment  of  his  septennial  contract,  and  his  succession,  by  due  course  of 
industry  and  desert,  to  the  business  of  his  patron  ;— where  pence  had  grown 
into  shillings,  and  shillings  into  pounds;  and  where  rank  and  beauty  had 
flocked  to  patronize  that  bijouterie^  which  a  renegade  taste  no  longer  dei^t 
to  glance  at  ?  Or  has  deatn  removed  him  from  a  sphere  of  action,  in  which 
his  energies  had  become  useless,  and  where  he  vegetated,  a  living  anomaly 
among  the  uncongenial  bustle  that  surrounded  him?  Fashion  could  do 
longer  have  been  fashion  to  him.  Like  an  arrant  jilt,  she  turned  from 
the  offerings  which  once  had  won  her,  and  yielded  her  favours  to  lighter 
and  less  constant  suitors.  Yes,  it  must  have  been  so.  He  must  have  pined 
away  in  a  "  green  and  yellow  melancholy."    I  think  J  see  him  in  his  Sttodfty 
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mit  5f  brown,  stittg  bob-wig,  cocked  hat,  black  rthitl  breeches,  speckled 
silk  hose,  smart  paste  buckles,  and  gold-headed  cane ;  his  eyes  bent  down* 
wards,  brooding  over  ancient  recolleciions ;  holding  nought  in  common  with 
the  gossamer  throng  that  (lilted  about  him  ;  and  mourning  the  degeneracy  of 
these  latter  days,  when  strings  have  usurped  the  place  of  buckles;  queues, 
wigs,  and  hoops  are  out  of  date ;  and  hair-powder  itself,  become  a  thing 
'*  more  for  show  than  use,"  is  only  visible  in  the  show-glasses  of  a  barber's 
sliop.  WhAt  could  such  a  ^'  world  without  Souls"  have  been  to  this  **  Last 
Man''  in  a  peopled  desert?. . .  .Yes,  the  solitude  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  has 
been  the  death  of  him !  Dollond,  to  be  sure,  might  have  kept  his  spirits  up 
a  trifle  longer;  for  he,  like  a  staunch  veteran,  stilt  *' seeks  no  change.* 
Bowles  and  Carver,  too,  are  laudably  primitive ;  but,  ah !  how  could  he  sur- 
vive the  apostacy  of  his  old  co-mates,  Kundell  and  Bridge  ? 

*^  What  a  falling-off  was  there,  my  countrymen !" 

To  displace  the  pair  of  comely,  well-grown  salmon,  that,  for  a  century  or 
two,  had  persisted,  with  such  an  exemplary  unity  of  purpose,  in  sustaining 
the  numerical  designation  of  the  antique  establishment  in  their  persevering 
Ijills,—- to  displace  them,  I  say,  for  mere  fresh-water  trout,  a  sort  of  piscato^ 
rial  dandies,  was  indeed  a  scaly  action  ;  but  actually  to  le%'el  the  venerable 
front  with  the  ground,  to  replace  it  with  stone,  in  the  triple  taste  of  Egypt, 
Greece,  and  Rome;  and,  to  crown  all,  complete  the  vandalism  by  plate-glasS 
windows  in  gilt  mouldings !  —was  this  a  matter  for  flesh  and  blooa  to  bear?--^ 
was  this  a  pardonable  offence  ?  And  could  it  have  been  expected,  that  their 
eld  compeer  would  ever  brook  such  a  change?    Ah  I  no. 

**  There  was  the  weiglit  that  puU'd  him  down  !^ 
There  was  "the  respect  that  made  calamity  of  so  long  lifel' 

In  Crooked-lane,  (what  associations  does  not  the  very  name  inspire  t) 
there  yet  remains  a  proud  relique  of  what  London  was,  when  about  a  centnry 
or  two  younger.  You  cannot  miss  it,  thoujgh  it  seems  to  shrink  from  its 
neighbour  buildings,  as  if  fearful  of  contamniation.  it  is  an  ivory-turner's, 
of  tne  very  oldest  school.  Disdainins;  the  modem  auxiliaries  of  shop-win^ 
dows  or  doors,  the  achievements  of  tne  art  court  the  regards  of  the  passers- 
by,  in  stoutly  fashioned  glazed  cases,  black  with  the  accumulated  smoxe  of  at 
least  a  century.  What  an  assemblage  of  antiques  I  Hornbooks,  bone- 
alphabets,  wooden-spoons  and  forks,  lemon-squeesers,  and  punch-stirrers  1 
Alasl  literature  disdains  the  aid  of  the  first;  and,  for  the  last,  punch  has 
clean  gone  out  of  fashion.  At  the  back  of  the  shop  is  a  dark  retreat,  some 
two  yards  square,  like  the  inner  den  of  a  spider's  web.  A  tall  and  sonlewhat 
stately  damsel,  rather  quaintly  attired,  and  over  whose  head  forty  summers,  at 
least,  seem  to  have  passed,  sits  there  from  morn  till  eve,  watching  the  advent 
of  customers,  whose  visits,  I  fear,  are  '*few  and  far  between,''  and  beguiling 
the  lengthy  intervals  by  the  industrious  employment  of  her  needle.  Strange 
speculations  had  occasionally  floated  in  my  brain  as  to  all  these  matters.  A 
thousand  fancies  had  flitted  across  my  imagination,  as  to  whose  was  the 
shop,  who  was  the  dame,  and  who  the  damsel;  and  determined  not  to 
*'  burst  in  ignorance,"  I  ventured  a  small  purchase,  to  obtain  the  desired  in- 
formation. I  was  served  by  the  junior  lady  herself;  and  truly,  a  very  plea* 
sant  and  communicative  maiden  I  found  her.  1  say  ''maiden,"  for,  alack-a- 
dayl  she  owned  with  a  sigh  that  she  was  a  spinster.  She  was  delighted 
with  mv  veneration  for  the  "  dreary  pile,"  and  readily  detailed  all  its  history. 
Certainly,  it  was  very  old ;  she  could  not  say  how  old ;  but  coeval,  at  least, 
with  the  Monument.  Her  father,  who  died  eleven  years  a^o,  had  been  a 
resident  there  five-and-fifty  years.  He  had  served  his  time  in  it ;  and  became, 
in  due  course,  the  successor  of  his  master,  who  had  likewise,  in  his  turn, 
been  a  very  ofd  occupant.  It  was,  even  in  her  father's  time,  a  place  of  much 
repute ;  the  first  ivory  turner's  in  London.  So  extensive  was  their  trade, 
that  a  large  house  opposite  had  been  used  as  a  warehouse ;  and  gentlefolk  in 
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their  coaches  (this  was  ttlter«d  with  a  smile  of  infinite  complacency)  cane 
far  and  near  to  purchase  their  wares.  Modern  innovation  ultimaiely  de- 
throned its  proprietor  from  this  high  eminence;  but  though  hints  wcree\er 
and  anou  thrown  out  as  to  the  policy  of  modernizing  his  boulique,  and  his 
neighhottis,  right  and  left,  and  opposite,  evinced  symptoms  of  defection  by 
graaually  becoming  smitten  with  the  mania  of  smart  shop-windows,  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  listen  to  aught  that  savoured  of  cnange.  If  folks  (he 
said)  would  rush  headlong  to  ruin,  what  was  that  to  him  ?  Why  should  he 
follow  their  example?  When  he  first  came  to  l^ondon,  there  was  not  a 
•ingle  shop  in  the  city  with  so  su|)eriluous  and  impertinent  an  appendage. 
Then  why  should  he  shiit  out  the  blessed  air  of  Heaven  ?  For  his  part,  ne 
loved  fresh  air;  ergo,  he  loved  to  live  in  Crooked-lane,  and  abominated  shop- 
windows.  To  the  visitor!,  who  now  and  then  dropped  into  his  nest  to  chat 
with  him — incited  more  by  curiosity  than  business^he  was  garrulous  in  its 
praise.  He  had  lived  there,  he  said,  man  and  boy,  upwards  of  half  a  cen- 
tury; and,  thank  Heaven  and  his  own  industry,  he  was  pretty  warm.  He 
loved  his  shop ;  and,  with  his  own  free-will,  would  never  leave  it  till  he  was 
borne  to  his  last  home.  In  this  wish  he  was  gratified ;  and  his  venerable 
relict,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  prejudices  of  her  mate,  still  maintains, 
with  becoming  consistency,  the  primeval  appearance  of  their  ancient  domi- 
cile. Not  that  the  profits  would  now  detray  the  board  of  her  four-fooled 
domestics,  but  she  has  not  the  heart  to  leave  it,  and  cannot  abide  the  removal 
of  a  single  article  atuched  to  it,  save  those  only  which  are  made  for  sale» 
An  hour-glass,  which  has  its  prescribed  station  at  one  end  of  the  counter,  is, 
I  will  be  bound,  held  so  sacred,  that  no  money  could  achieve  its  purchase.  I 
hinted  at  the  changes  that  must  have  passed  around  them  ;  the  many  new  oc- 
cupants of  the  neighbouring  shops,  they  must  have  seen  in  the  long  period  of 
their  establishment ;  a  truth  to  wnich  the  junior  damsel  assented  with  a  smile 
of  triumph.  But  there  was  one  change,  she  said,  more  mournful  than  any  ; 
a  change  that  she  feared  her  mamma  would  never  survive.  Indeed,  it  was  a 
doubt  whether  the  anticipation  of  the  event  would  not  produce  all  the  con* 
sequences  of  the  reality.  This  awful  circumstance  was  the  rebuilding  of 
London  Bridge,  and  the  conse<juent  destruction  that  awaited  Crooked-lane. 
I  was  condoling  with  her  on  this  event,  and  suggesting  that  a  young  lady, 
like  her,  should  be  more  modern  in  her  notions,  and  hail  the  alteration  as  a 
great  national  improvement, — when  1  was  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of  a 
smirking  Quaker,  of  some  forty  or  thereabouts,  who  evidently  came  for  a 
flirtation  with  the  fair  spinster,  incited,  doubtless,  by  tlie  well-known  weight 
of  her  expectancies.  His  mode  of  courtship  was  curious  enough;  being 
oddly  interspersed  with  compliments  to  the  lady,  and  accounts  of  his  prowess 
in  the  newly-revived  science  of  gymnastics  ;  the  one  idea  which  seemed  to 


be  company,  three  are  none. 

The  banking-houses  of  Hoare,  Child,  and  Goslins  and  Sharpe,  (the 
gosling,  doubtless,  a  lineal  descendant  from  her  of  tne  golden  eggs)  are 
eoually  singular  mementoes.  They  remind  us  of  the  Old  Dorntons  and 
Tnoru'wgoods  of  a  by-gone  era ;  and  the  Leather  Bottle  of  the  first  is  an  ob- 
ject deserving  the  highest  veneration  of  the  antiquary.  Much,  however,  as 
J  admire  the  good  sense,  which  still  preserves  the  primitive  ap|)earance  of 
the  establishment,  I  must  quarrel  with  that  obliquity  of  judgment,  which 
prompted  \h^  gild&ns  of  that  ancient  symbol ;  assuredly,  as  ill-advised  a  pro- 
ceeding, as  the  modern  barbarism,  that  decreed  a  similar  fate  to  the  Pew*ter 
Platter  in  Gracechurch-street. 

A  few  more  edifices  of  the  kind  might  be  adduced ;  but  to  revert  to  the 
subject  of  improvements.  There  is  now  lying  before  me  a  project  for  level- 
ling that  venerable  structure,  £xeter  'Change,  the  quondam  nursery  of  aspir- 
ing shopkeejiers,  who  here  adventured  on  a  moderate  ttrritcry  ot  some  six 
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feet  square^  in  the  hop«  of  uUimately  achieving  ibe  dontiiuon  of  a  wholesale 
warehouse.  It  was  here  that  the  renowned  Clarke,  thai  prince  of  hardware- 
men,  and  pinic  of  cutlers,  amassed  the  enormous  fortune  of  800,000/.  by 
those  habits  of  frugality  that  clung  to  him  to  the  last.  What  a  delightful 
loun^,  in  our  school-boy  days,  to  explore  the  dark  profound ;  to  gaze,  with 
longing  eyes,  on  its  varied  stores,  and,  by  a  sort  of  mental  furtiveness,  ap* 
propriate  each  tempting  article  to  our  own  exclusive  enjoyment  1  What  a 
manifestation  too  of  fair  dealing,  in  that  pithy  sentence, — '*  Tb«  lowest 
price  marked,  and  no  abatement  made!*'  A  voucher  of  integrity,  that,  but 
tor  the  simple  lack  of  mean',  would  have  tempted  us  to  purcnase  them  all. 
And  are  we  to  lose  thee  for  ever,  thou  renowned  repository  of  t&a/ih'ii^-sticks, 
that  are  ever  stationary ;  watches,  that  never  fo;  knives,  warranted  to  be  at 
least  as  keen  as  their  purchasers ;  braces,  brushes,  and  battledores,  patches, 
pomatums,  wash-balls,  and  razor-strops?  One  liege  adherent,  at  least,  will 
shed  a  tear  of  regret  over  thy  departed  greatness. 

But  Important  as  all  these  matters  undoubtedly  are,  who,  that  has  a  soal, 
would  hesitate  to  suy  the  sacrilegious  hand,  raised  to  sweep  away  those 
hallowed  haunts,  where  our  brightest  bards  and  profoundest  philosophers 
first  drew  their  inspiration?  Genms  loved  to  rear  her  off:ipring  in  holes  and 
corners.  (Green  Arbour-court,  oh.  Goldsmith!  was  thy  academic  grove^ 
and  1  tremble  at  its  destiny.)  Shall  they  not  be  deemed  sacred  ?  Shall  not 
a  nobler  feeling  preserve  them  from  the  reckless  rain  that  modem  refinemeat 
would  deal  out  to  them?  Away,  then,  all  meaner  regards  1  all  mockeries 
of  taste  1  I  abjure  the  classic  frenzy,  with  which  I  fancied  myself  inspired. 
Could  we,  at  a  wish,  emulate  ihe  aedific  skill  of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  cause 
their  proud  structures  to  overspread  ihe  land, — gained  at  such  a  sacrifice,  I 
shoula  deem  the  purchase  dear.  No;  let  us  rally  round  the  time-honoured 
memorials  of  our  ancestors ;  let  us  shield  them  from  the  spoliation  that 
awaits  them  ;  and  warring  with  the  whole  race  of  arehitects,  projectors,  and 
•nrveyors,  establish  the  cause  of  Old  £ngU$h  feeling  over  foreign  taste  and 
0iodern  innovation  1  Q.  Q.  Q« 


I    PRATBLLI    BELLA    MISERICORD1A — THE    BROTHERHOOD 

OF    MERCY. 

**  Elle  n'a  point  eette  charity  pareasease  des  riches,  qui  patent  en  argent  ans 
malbeurcuz  le  droit  de  rejeter  Uxlta  priires,  et  pour  un  bicofiiit  iinplor6  ae  saveat 
jamais  donnei*  que  rauaa6oe.**— La  Nouvflle  HUqm. 

Two  or  three  days  after  my  arrival  in  Pisa,  I  was  talking  in  Ch^ 
street  with  an  Italian  gentleman,  when  about  thirty  fellows  came  round 
the  corner,  walking  two  and  two,  not  soberly  as  pious  folks  move  in 
procession,  but  with  stout  manly  strides,  and  wearing  a  disguise  of  so 
uncouth  a  fashion,  that  the  moment  they  caught  my  eye  i  muttered  a 
^*  God  bless  me  !'*  and  asked  who  they  were.  They  were  clothed  io 
black  sackcloth  from  top  to  toe,  girded  round  the  waist ;  and  the  hood 
not  only  came  over  the  head,  but  fell  before  the  face  down  to  the  breast^ 
with  two  small  peep-holes  for  the  eyes.  Each  carried  a  rosary  in  his 
hand,  and  each  at  his  shoulders  bore  a  black  broad-brim med  haL 
*'  Dio  mtne  guardi!  mii  cki  tono  qitesti?"  My  Italian  coolly  answered, 
"  La  Miiericordia/*  Whether,  owing  to  the  wori  mUericordia^  or  to 
their  sackcloth  and  rosaries,  or  both,  or  what  I  know  not,  but  without 
further  question  I  set  them  down  in  my  mind  as  penitents  on  their  way 
to  some  sort  of  devotion ;  and  very  sorry  I  was  they  could  not  be 
aghast  at  their  own  consciences  without  wearing  so  frighflTul  an  apo 
pearance. 

it  happened  within  a  week  that  a  house  under  repair,  on  the  Lung  • 
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Arno,  fell  down,  with  the  exception  of  the  front  wall,  on  the  workmen, 
who  had  incautiously  disturbed  the  foundation.  I  was  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  ignorant  of  what  had  occasioned  the  noise  and  the 
dense  cloud  of  dust,  till  the  wind  slowly  wafled  it  away,  and  the  mis- 
chief was  clear  before  nie.  Four  were  buried  in  the  ruins,  and  a  fifth 
clung  to  the  wall,  with  his  feet  upon  the  window-sill  at  the  second 
Story,  whither  he  had  leaped  from  the  room  at  the  moment  of  the 
crash.  As  soon  as  the  panic  would  allow  any  one  to  act,  a  long  lad- 
der, lying  befoi'e  the  house,  was  raised,  and  the  poor  fellow  slovcly 
moved  from  his  dangerous  situation.  As  he  reached  the  ground  in 
safety,  a  loud  bell  in  the  city  tolled  once,  then  stopped,  and  tolled 
again,  and  1  heard  the  crowd  about  me  say,  "  Hark !  there  is  the  bell 
of  the  Misericordia  !  they  will  soon  be  here!"  Those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood brought  ladders  of  various  sizes,  and  spadea,  and  pickasces, 
to  be  in  readiness.  Presently  across  the  bridge  came  those  black  pent- 
tents,  as  1  had  imagined  them,  hastening  almost  at  a  run,  and  bearing 
a  litter  on  their  shoulders.  The  crowd  made  way  for  them,  and  they 
climbed  into  the  ruins  at  the  back  of  the  house,  with  the  spades  and 
pickaxes.  From  the  moment  they  came,  not  a  word  was  spoken  ;  all 
uras  hashed,  even  the  sorrowful  cries  of  the  relations,  waiting  for  the 
event.  In  a  short  while  the  Brothers  brought  out  one  of  the  sufferers, 
insennble  and  grievously  bruised ;  they  placed  him  in  the  litter,  and 
bore  him  to  the  hospital.  By  that  time  a  party  of  soldiers  arrived, 
who  kept  the  crowd  back  from  the  front  wall,  lest  that  also  should  fall ; 
while  the  Brothers,  regardless  of  the  danger,  still  worked  on,  and  inde- 
Sidgably.  I  saw  three  of  the  buried  workmen  brought  from  the  ruin 
and  carried  to  the  hospital ;  the  fourth  was  killed,  and  they  bore  awiqr 
his  body  on  a  bier. 

After  having  witnessed  this  dauntless  and  persevering  conduct  on 
the  part  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Mercy,  [  was  continually  making  ih- 
quiries  about  them.  I  was  told  it  was  a  very  ancient  institution,  first 
established  in  Florence ;  that  the  Brothers  were  very  anmeroua  in  all 
the  Tuscan  cities,  and  that  their  duty  was  to  be  always  ready  to  sue- 
cour  any  person  in  distress.  "  Are  they  priests  V  **  No ;  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  priests  are  permitted  to  join  them."  "  Then  it  is  not  a 
religious  establishment  ?*'  "  Not  at  all ;  and  their  charity  is  so  gene- 
ral, that  they  would  render  the  same  assistance  to  you,  a  foreigner  and 
a  heretic,  as  to  one  of  their  Catholic  citizens.  They  never  inquire 
into  creeds ;  it  is  enough  tliat  a  fellow  being  stands  in  need  of  their 
exertions." 

The  next  time  their  bell  tolled,  I  hurried  from  my  lodgings  to  attend 
<hem  on  their  errand.  They  walked  very  fast,  and  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  At  a  sign  from  their  chief,  the  litter  fVom  time  to  time  was 
changed  to  different  shoulders.  I  followed  them  to  the  farther  end  of 
•the  city,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Arno,  and  they  stopped  before  a  little 
chapel,  where  a  poor  old  woman  lay  on  the  steps  witb  her  leg  Woken. 
The  litter,  a  covered  one,  was  placed  on  the  ground  by  her  side ;  then, 
without  a  word,  but  with  the  utmost  attention  and  gentleness,  they 
"placed  her  within  it,  and  immediately  it  was  raised  again  on  their  - 
shoulders.  One  of  the  Brothers  asked  her  some  question  in  a  whisper, 
and  she  replied  that  she  felt  no  pain,  but  was  very  faint ;  upon  which 
the  covering  bf  the  litter  was  pulfed  up  higher,  and  as  they  bore  her  to 
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the  hospital^  they  stopped  two  or  three  times  at  the  turnings  of  the 
streets,  in  order  to  dispose  the  covering  so  as  to  aflbrd  her  as  much 
air  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  shelter  her  from  the  sun.  Such 
quiet  and  unaffected  benevolence,  such  a  tender  regard  for  the  ease  and 
comfort  of  this  poor  woman,  showed  the  Brothers  to  me  in  another 
light,  and  I  was  rejoiced  to  see  that  their  kindness  was  equal  to  their 
heroism.  They  no  longer  appeared  to  me  so  uncouth  ;  and,  as  I  con- 
tinued to  walk  near  them,  it  struck  me  there  was  a  very  benignant  ex* 
pression  in  a  pair  of  eyes  seen  through  their  sackcloth  masks.  I  also 
observed,  below  their  habits,  that  two  of  them  wore  black  silk  stock- 
ings. This  rather  surprised  me  ;  but  1  learnt  that  all  ranks  of  persons 
are  enrolled  in  the  Misericordia, — tradesmen,  gentlemen,  nobles,  and 
the  Grand  Duke  himself. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  by  particularising  a  variety  of  circumstances 
under  which,  both  in  Pisa  and  Florence,  1  have  watched  the  prompt 
attendance  of  the  brothers,  I  proceed  to  give  you  a  short  historical  ac* 
count  of  the  institution.  This  has  been  done,  and  in  the  highest  terms 
of  praise,  by  the  late  Professor  Pictet,  in  the  **  Biblioth^ue  Univer- 
selle"  for  18SS  ;  and  it  appears  he  was  the  first  traveller  who  consider** 
ed  them  worthy  of  such  notice.  Upon  reference  to  several  Italian 
works,  especially  to  that  of  Placido  Landini,  I  am  sorry  to  observe 
many  inaccuracies  in  the  professor's  account.  I  shell  therefore  follow 
those  writers  who  have  derived  their  information  directly  from  the 
archives  of  the  establishment ;  adding  to  them  what  I  have  learnt 
through  the  kindness  of  several  gentlemen,  "  Capi  di  Guardia"  to  the 
company. 

Those  who  contend  we  excel  our  forefathers  in  humanity  and  cha- 
rity, will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the  Com|)agnia  della  Misericordia, 
the  most  conspicuous,  even  in  the  present  day,  for  those  virtues,  has 
existed  for  nearly  six  hundred  years  within  the  walls  of  Florence.  It 
was  established  in  )  240 ;  and  its  origin  was  extremely  curious.  At 
that  period  of  the  Republic,  when  the  citizens  were  acquiring  immense 
profits  from  the  manufacture  of  woollen  cloth,  the  city-porters  were 
numerous,  and  usually  took  their  stand  round  the  church  of  the  Bap- 
tistery, near  the  Cathedral.  In  fact,  for  the  most  part  they  lived  there ; 
and  during  the  intervals  of  work,  they  ate  tlieir  meals  and  drank  their 
wine,  or  played  at  various  games,  either  on  the  Piaxaa,  or  in  the  sheds 
erected  for  their  accommodation.  One  among  them,  Piero  di  Luca 
Borsi,  an  old  and  devout  man,  was  highly  scandalized  at  the  cursing 
and  swearing  of  his  companions.  Therefore,  as  their  elder,  he  pro- 
posed that  he  who  should  hereafter  take  God*s  or  the  Virgin's  name  in 
vain,  should  be  mulcted  to  the  amount  of  a  crazia  (three  farthings); 
and  that  the  said  crazia  should  be  dropped  through  a  small  hole  into  a 
certain  box,  so  that  an  end  might  be  put  to  such  vain  and  sinful  con- 
versation.* To  this  the  porters  agreed,  and  the  difficulty  of  conquering 
a  bad  habit  caused  the  box  to  be  well  nigh  filled.  Piero  then  reminded 
them  that,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls,  the  contentii  of  the  boK  ought 
to  be  employed  in  acts  of  charity,  and  made  tlie  following  proposal : 
**  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  purchase  with  part  of  this  money  six  litters,  to 
aerve  for  the  six  divisions  of  the  city,  and  let  us  in  turns  attend  with 
them.  Thus  we  shall  be  in  readiness  to  carry  to  their  houses,  or  to 
the  hospital,  all  those  who  may  be  taken  with  sudden  illness,  or  who 
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fall  from  a  scaffolding,  or  otherwise  be  grievously  injured  in  our 
streets,  and  stand  in  need  of  their  fellow  creatures*  assistance  ;  and  we 
will  also  carry  to  the  churches  the  bodies  of  such  as  may  fall  down 
dead,  or  be  slain,  or  be  drowned ;  and  let  us  agree  that  for  each  se- 
veral journey  of  this  sort,  the  porters  shall  receive  a  giulio  (sixpence) 
from  the  box."  This  not  only  met  with  approbation,  but  each  indi- 
vidual took  an  oath  to  observe  iu  Their  labours  began,  and  they  pur- 
sued them  with  so  much  diligence  and  charity  (says  their  chronicler) 
that  every  man  in  the  city  greatly  applauded  these  porters,  sometimes 
offering  diem  three  giuli,  as  a  present,  for  a  single  journey ;  but  this 
the  old  man,  Piero,  would  not  allow,  bidding  them  perform  tlieir  duty, 
cheerfully  and  without  bribes,  and  to  wait  for  their  farther  reward  in 
eternity. 

Such  was  the  commencement  of  the  Misericordia,  a  society  that  has 
never  relaxed  in  its  zeal,  through  so  many  centuries,  and  under  all  the 
changes  of  government.  Whatever  enemy  entered  Florence,  these 
brothers  and  their  property  were  always  respected.  The  French,  their 
last  invaders,  did  more, — they  intrusted  them  with  a  set  of  keys  to  the 
city-gates,  that  they  might  not  be  impeded  in  their  labours ;  and  Na- 
poleon was  preparing  to  establish  a  similar  institution  at  Paris,  when 
his  own  downfall  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

After  Piero's  death,  the  porters  were  desirous  of  hiring  an  apart- 
ment, where  they  might  hold  the  meetings  of  their  new  society.  For 
this  purpose,  as  their  funds  were  inefficient,  they  appealed  to  their  fel- 
low-citizens, and  placed  at  the  door  of  the  Baptistery  a  painting  of  a 
dead  Christ,  with  the  box  at  the  foot  of  it,  bearing  this  inscription, — 
*'  Fate  elemosine  per  i  poveri  infermi  e  bisognosi  della  cittk."  It  was 
on  a  Idih  of  January,  and  the  people,  eager  to  evince  their  gratitude, 
and  to  encourage  them,  flocked  from  all  quarters  to  that  church-door 
with  their  alms  ;  and  before  the  day  ended,  the  box  could  not  contain 
the  offerings,  so  that  the  money  lay  heaped  on  the  lid.  From  this 
contribution,  more  than  one  apartment  was  purchased,  not  hired ;  and 
the  Porters  continued  unweariedly  in  their  works  of  benevolence,  till 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  the  Archbishop  convened  feliem  before  him, 
and  blessed  them.  The  benediction  was  "  in  honour  and  glory  of  the 
most  Holy  Virgin,  and  of  St.  Peter  Martyr,  and  of  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, and  in  reverence  of  St.  Tobias,  their  Protector ;  and  masses  were 
ordained,  with  litanies  and  prayers,  for  the  souls  of  all  benefactors  to 
the  institution."  How  agreeable  to  read  of  an  Archbishop's  exer- 
cising his  divinity  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ! 

The  Porters  would  by  no  means  consent  to  admit  the  other  work- 
men of  the  city  ;  upon  which  the  latter  formed  a  separate  society  of 
their  own.  They  were  afterwards  united  together,  under  the  title  of 
"  La  Compagnia  della  Misericordia,"  on  2nd  of  October,  142S,  and 
governed  by  eight  Captains,  a  Notary,  and  a  Purveyor.  It  also  ap- 
pears that  during  the  contentions  of  the  Guelfi  and  Ghibelltni,  the 
society  experienced  a  slight  division,  which  however  soon  ceased, — a 
rivalship  in  deeds  of  pure  good«will  could  not  but  allay  the  fury  of 
party  spirit. 

No  men  ever  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their  country  more  than  these 
Bf  others,  for  their  conduct  in  the  times  of  the  plague.  Florence  was 
visited  by  this  scourge  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the  fourteenth  and 
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fifteenth  centuries.  At  some  of  those  periods,  especially  in  1348,  as 
many  as  six  hundred  persons  died,  day  after  day,  within  the  walls. 
There  is  undeniable  evidence,*  in  the  archives  of  the  institution,  con- 
firming Landini's  account  of  the  intrepidity  of  the  Brothers,  at  every 
several  period  when  the  black  banners  were  unfurled  at  the  "  Tribu* 
nale  di  Sanitk,"  They  bore  the  sick  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  dead  to 
the  sepulchres ;  and  as  they  journeyed  through  the  streets,  they  were 
preceded  by  one  ringing  a  bell,  warning  the  people  to  escape  from  their 
approach,  lest  the  infection  should  be  spread  by  them,  while  they 
dared  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  community.  Notwithstanding  their  ex« 
posure  to  infection,  it  appears  they  suffered  in  a  less  degree,  propor- 
tionably  to  their  numbers,  than  the  more  cautious  citizens.  This  is  a 
proof  that  a  sound  courage  is  the  best  preservative  against  the  plague, 
as  well  as  ag^nst  every  other  species  of  disease ;  and  it  gpves  me  plea- 
sure to  add,  that  when  the  typhus  fever  raged  in  Florence,  about  eight 
years  ago,  not  one  of  the  Brothers  was  attacked  by  it,  though  they  not 
only  removed  the  sick  from  their  houses,  but  in  many  instances  attended 
them  as  nurses.  As  an  instance  of  the  grateful  feelings  of  the  Floren- 
tines, we  are  told  that,  after  the  last  severe  visitation  of  the  plague  in 
1633,  when  it  came  to  the  turn  of  the  Misericordia  to  go  to  the  cathe- 
dral and  render  thanks  to  God,  the  populace  crowded  the  streets 
through  which  they  were  to  pass,  and  all  the  bells  in  the  city  were 
ringing,  while  from  every  side  and  from  every  window  there  were 
shouts  of  **  Viva  !  viva  la  Compagnia  della  Misericordia  l" — ^as  if,  con- 
tinues Landini,  the  health  of  the  citizens,  one  and  all,  depended  on  the 
charity  and  diligence  of  those  Brothers. 

The  company  consists  of  three  orders :  the  first  in  rank  is  that  of  the 
*'  Capi  di  Guardia ;"  their  number  is  72,  of  whom  14  are  noble,  and 
30  are  priests,  including  the  Grand  Duke  and  the  Archbishop.  The 
second  order,  called  "  Giomanti,"  consists  of  20  priests  and  105  lay- 
men; and  the  third,  the  '<  Stracciafogli,"  of  180,  of  whom  30  are 
priests.  These,  together  with  the  supernumeraries,  amount  to  about 
1200.  Four  "  Capi  di  Guardia'*  and  fifteen  "  Giornanti"  must  be  in 
attendance.  At  the  sound  of  their  bell,  which  can  be  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  city  from  the  top  of  that  beautiful  tower  designed  by  Gi- 
otto, they  never  fail  in  assembling  more  than  a  sufficient  number  of  the 
Brothers.  It  tolls  once  for  the  removal  of  the  sick,  twice  for  a  com- 
mon accident  in  the  streets,  and  three  times  for  death.  A  **  Straccia- 
foglio"  is  promoted  to  the  honours  of  a  *'  Giornante,"  and  finally  to 
those  of  a  *'  Capo  di  Guardia,"  in  recompense  for  diligent  attendance ; 
and  negligence  is  punished  by  degradation.  There  are  no  fines.  It 
costs  about  six  crowns  to  be  enrolled,  in  which  sum  is  included  the 
purchase  of  the  dress.     None  are  admitted  but  those  of  good  charac- 

*  Boccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Decameron,  girea  an  account  of  the 
^eat  plague  in  1348,  without  once  alludini?  to  the  Society  farther  than  where  he 
fipeaks  of  '*  lo  ajuto  d'alcuni  portatori,"  and  that  without  a  word  of  commendation. 
It  most  be  borne  in  mind  that  Boccaccio  was  making  out  an  exaggerated  case  of 
distress  ;  and  that  it  did  not  suit  his  purpose  to  relieve  the  mournful  colouring  of 
his  picture,  intended,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  to  give  the  tales  that  followed  a 
higher  brilliancy.  Indeed  the  anecdotes  he  brings  forward  arc  sometimes  in  con- 
tradiction to  each  other  ;  and  he  himself,  as  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  appears  to  have 
eoaaidered  fables,  provided  they  are  wterestlng,  fully  as  important  as  facts. 

2l  je 
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ter,  and  none  who  belong  to  what  they  term  the  '*  arti  yiH,"  such  is 
butchers,  fishmongers)  servants  in  livery,  coachmen,  cobblers,  sau- 
sage-makers, and  barbers.  We  may  smile  at  these  exceptions,  but  let 
it  be  remembered  we  have  our  own  prejudices  against  surgeons  and 
batchers  on  a  ]ury ;  and  that  while  a  tailor  is  but  a  ninth  part  of  a  man 
in  England,  he  does  not  so  much  as  appear  in  the  hst  of  <*  arti  vilt**  in 
Tuscany. 

They  hold  themselves  compellod  to  attend  on  any  emergency, 
wherein  their  offices  may  be  beneGcial.  Silence  and  exactness  of  dis- 
cipline are  strictly  enforced  on  pain  of  expulsion,  I'hey  are  provided 
with  the  apparatus  of  our  English  Humane  Society.  It  is  iheir  duty 
to  convey  the  sick  to  the  hospital,  or  from  one  house  to  another,  aa 
they  may  be  required,  if  they  are  sent  for,  as  it  sometimes  happens 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  attend  the  beds  of  the  sick,  they 
watch  by  them  night  and  day,  and  perform  every  office  of  the  kindest 
nurses ;  and  that  without  respect  of  persons,  for  it  was  not  long  since 
that  they  performed  this'  duty  towards  a  Jew.  Should  they  be  wit- 
nesses, in  the  bouses  of  the  poort  to  any  painful  scene  of  want,  they 
are  permitted  to  give  relief  in  money  out  of  their  own  pockets,  and 
this  is  done  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  they  are  bound  to  make  a 
report  of  the  poverty  of  a  sick  person,  when  he  is  assisted  by  the 
Company  from  a  fund  raised  by  some  of  the  Brothers,  #ho  undertake 
to  go  about  the  city,  always  in  their  usual  disguise,  with  a  box  to 
crave  alms  for  the  sick  poor.  As  these  alms  are  divided  weekly,  and 
with  a  certainty  against  deception,  a  Florentine,  or  the  stranger  within 
his  gates,  inclined  to  be  charitable,  knows  where  to  lodge  his  money 
to  the  best  purpose. 

For  so  many  beneGts  to  the  public,  such  constancy,  such  toil,  the 
rewards,  beyond  the  honour  of  the  Brotherhood,  are  small.  When 
sick,  provided  he  is  a  "  Capo  di  Guardia,**  tlie  stipend  is  six  livres  a 
week ;  if  a  "  Giornante,"  only  four  f  and  he  is  visited  by  their  own 
physician.  Those  of  the  third  order  hare  no  claim  in  case  of  illness  ; 
but  all  are  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  Company,  and  ihey  possess  a 
burial  ground  for  themselves,  bestowed  on  them  by  the  Government* 
Their  physician  has  fourteen  crowns  a  year,  their  secretary  sixteen — 
little  more  than  honorary  salaries ;  but  their  actual  servants,  whose 
time  is  fully  employed,  have  sufficient  wages  for  their  support.  There 
is  also  a  small  dower,  should  it  be  demanded,  of  ten  crowns,  granted 
to  the  daughters  of  such  as  have  acted  for  a  certain  time  as  nurses  to 
the  sick,  it  is  prohibited  that  the  Brothers  should  receive  any  thing, 
on  their  own  account,  from  the  public,  with  the  single  exception  of  a 
draught  of  water. 

In  answer  to  my  inquiries  respecting  their  funds,  I  learned  that  they 
have  enough,  but  are  by  no  means  rich.  Their  property  lies  in  land 
and  houses. 

An  abuse,  of  an  aristocratical  nature,  has  crept  into  the  institution 
since  the  days  of  the  Republic :  nobles  are  made  "  Capi-dt  Guardia,"* 
without  earning  the  dignity  by  diligence.  Leopold  the  First  frequently 
slipped  on  his  sackcloth,  and  bore  the  litter  in  his  turn  among  the 
Brothers.  His  son,  the  late  Ferdinand,  and  the  present  Leopold^ 
never  paid  the  Company  that  personal  respect.  When  Leopold  the 
First  became  Emperor  of  Germany,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  the 
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Misericordia  at  Vienna,  without  snecess.  **  La  Compagnia  della  Con* 
solazione/'  at  Rome,  is  rather  a  coropany  of  guardians  and  attendants 
to  a  hospital ;  and  among  the  imitations  of  the  Misericordia  in  other 
parts  of  Italy,  its  best  spirit  is  lost,  while  in  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Tuscany  it  exists  in  the  full  force  of  the  original  in  Florence.  Tus- 
cans have  more  humanity,  iu  all  the  relations  of  life,  than  their  neigh- 
bours ;  and  in  any  urgent  case,  when  the  delay  of  a  few  minutes  might 
be  faral,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  Brotlierbood,  they  render  every 
assistance  at  the  moment.  As  an  instance  of  this,  it  was  but  a  few 
days  since  that  two  men  nearly  lost  their  lives  in  saving  a  girl  who  had 
thrown  herself  into  the  Arno.  Whether  a  society  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Mercy  is  necessary  in  London,  or  whether  it  could  be  established 
there,  are  questions  not  easy  to  determine.  In  the  first  place,  English- 
men might  object  to  the  disguise,  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  re- 
cognition of  friends  that  would  obstruct  them  in  their  duty  ;  as  well 
as  for  the  sake  of  separating  every  thing  tending  to  personal  vanity 
from  the  pure  benevolent  feeling.  No  thanks  are  here  due  except  to 
the  Society  in  a  body.  There  are  no  anniversary  dinners,  no  toasts 
and  sentiments  with  three  times  three,  no  blazing  accounts  in  the 
newspapers  of  their  activity,  heroism,  and  charity.  All  goes  on  quietly, 
modestly.  The  Brothers  know  how  much  they  are  beloved,  and  are 
content  without  a  display  of  their  influence.  Every  mark  of  respect 
is  however  paid  to  them ;  the  military  present  arms,  and  individuals 
take  off  their  hats,  whenever  they  pass  the  streets. 


PABRIANA. —  MO.  II. 

Park's  dislike  to  puns  has  been  very  justly  noticed.  But  I  remember 
on  two  different  occasions,  that  he  made  a  kind  of  Latin  pun.  At  the  first 
he  laughed  immoderately.  I  have  since  seen  it  in  some  publication,  ascribed 
to  somebody  else.  He  was  reaching  a  book  from  its  shelf,  when  two  octavo 
Toluines  came  tumbling  down  upon  each  other.  A  volume  of  Hume's  Essays 
had  fallen  upon  a  book  of  criticism  by  the  Abb^  du  Bos.  '•There/'  said 
he,  with  a  half-suppressed  chuckling,  "  see  what  has  happened  ; 

Procunibit  HUiMi  Bot." 

The  other  occasion  alluded  to,  was  when  he  had  a  slight  cold,  and  the  door 

and  window  being  accidentally  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  a  strong  current 

of  air  having  rushed  in,  "  Stop,  stop,"  said  he,  •*  that  is  too  much.    I  am  at 

present  only 

Par  levibus  ventis"— 

Then  he  stopped  and  smiled ;  but  recollecting  the  other  part  of  the  line,  he 
finished  it  in  rather  a  serious  accent, 

— Tolucrique  similima  somno.*' 

He  then  shook  his  head,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  fear  so.  My  life  hat 
hitherto  been  little  more  than  a  sleep ;  my  proudest  projects  but  day-dreams." 
We  did  not  encourage  so  melancholy  a  current  of  ideas.  Probably,  in  throw- 
innj  a  rapid  glance  over  his  literary  life,  conscience  suddenly  struck  him,  how 
few  memorials  of  his  great  knowledge  and  powerful  talents,  he  had  left  to 
survive  him,  and  how  much  of  time  and  oppoituniiy  he  had  wasted  upon 
the  fleeting  and  perishable  controversies  of  the  day. 

He  had,  moreover,  in  general,  a  decided  repugnance  to  plays  upon  words. 
It  betrayed,  he  said,  an  mtrinsic  poverty  in  the  language  j  rather,  i  could 
not  help  observmg,  a  disputable  proposition.    He  went  on.    "The  richest 
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language  will  be  found  the  least  susceptible  of  puns.  The  Greek  is  too 
copious  for  puns.  It  supplies  many  words  at  the  same  time  for  every  shade 
and  variety  of  thought,  and  never  drives  you  to  use  words  of  similar  sound, 
but  different  acceptation.  The  Greek  language  is  that  music  of  the  mind, 
wnich  the  slightest  equivocation  of  words  would  derange  and  put  out  of 
tune.  Not  that  there  are  no  Greek  puns.  You  will  find  plenty,  if  you  look 
into  Athensus;  and  some  of  Aristophanes's  gave  greatdeli^nt  to  his  audience; 
but  then  they  were  elaborated  by  mere  force  from  the  Attic  language.  They 
did  not  come  to  hand  spontaneously,  as  the  puns  of  an  Enfflish  punster;  but 
they  were  hammered  out,  like  the  lightnings  which  were  forged  by  the  bam^ 
mers  of  the  Cyclops.  Yet,  JElian  gives  us  a  tolerably  good  pun,  which  must 
have  been  an  instantaneous  one.  He  tells  it  of  a  Greek  courtesan;  for  yon 
know  well  enough,  that  the  Greek  courtesans  were  the  only  Grecian  ladies 
who  were  at  all  accomplished.  She  happened  to  be  in  company  with  a  con- 
ceited, loquacious  traveller,  who  had  wearied  the  whole  party  with  the  vari- 
ous places  that  he  had  seen,  and  the  different  countries  that  he  had  visited. 
'  And  yet  after  all,'  said  she,  addressing  herself  to  the  fop,  'after  all  the  citie& 
and  towns  you  have  seen,  you  appear  never  to  have  been  at  Iryi).**  Now 
Siee  was  a  well-known  town  in  Attica,  and  the  equivoque  silenced  him." 

jParr  was  a  great  admirer  of  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor^  and  in  particular,  of 
the  Discourse  on  Friendship,  and  the  Holy  Living  and  EKing  of  that  eminent 
divine,  in  Parr's  sarcastic,  but  eloquent  Dedication  of^Tracu  by  Warbnr- 
ton  and  a  Warburtonian,  where  he  deals  a  severe  blow  or  two  at  Bishop 
Hurd  for  certain  crawling  but  thriving  qualities  almost  peculiar  to  that 
prelate,  he  speaks  with  delight  of  ^' often  wandering  amidst  the  lumi- 
nous galaxy  of  Bishop  Taylor."  But  1  remember  his  observing,  that  it  waa 
a  style,  which  dazzled  by  too  much  coruscation.  The  colours  were  too 
prismatic.  He  spoke  in  admiration  of  the  unintermitted  play  of  illustration 
and  of  fancy  in  Burke,  who  would  have  been  as  redundant  as  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, if  he  had  been  left  to  himself.  **But  then.  Sir,  Burke  lived  in  an  age 
when  criticism  had  imposed  sumptuary  laws  upon  fine  writing.  Yet  with 
all  his  taste,  for  no  man  had  more,  he  sometimes  forgets  his  restraints,  and 
bounds,  like  Homer*s  horse,  over  his  pastures,  when  he  is  emancipated  from 
the  chariot."  He  then  rolled  out  the  lines,  in  whic^  that  fine  simile  is  en- 
shrined. 

He  recommended  every  student  of  English  composition  to  become  fami- 
liarly acquainted  with  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Hall,  not  omitting  Fentham's  Re- 
solves, as  models  of  eloquence.  Few  persons,  he  said,  could  obtain  the 
copiousness  of  Taylor,  but  to  fill  even  a  oucket  at  his  salient  and  sparkling 
fountain,  was  no  mean  acquirement. 

it  was  Parr's  practice  in  the  pulpit,  to  supply  certain  lacma  in  his  sermon 
with  extemporary  passages ;  and  these  were  always  highly  impressive.  He 
frequently  carried  with  him  a  volume  of  Ogden's  Sermons i*,  which  are  re- 
markably short,  and  preached  one,  sometimes  two  of  them.  On  one  occa- 
sion, 1  remember  that  at  the  close  of  un  able  sermon  of  his  own,  upon  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  after  animadverting  upon  those  who  treated  that 
great  truth  with  levity,  he  pulled  from  his  cassock  a  piece  of  printed  paper, 
much  stained,  and  apparently  very  old.  He  then  continued  his  sermon  from 
the  paper.  It  ran  nearly  thus :  *<  But  to  .leave  those  men,  whose  souls  ought 
to  dwell,  like  Nebuchadnezzar's,  in  the  body  of  a  beast,  1  will  conclude  this 
discourse  with  an  acknowledgement  and  confession,  of  great  solace,  and 
unutterable  delight,  which  I  have  found  in  these  dismal  and  calamitous 


dove  of  the  deluge,  she  now  flutters  upon  a  wild  waste  of  waters,  which 
know  no  shore,  so  that  she  can  find  no  rest  to  her  feet;  yet  she  beholds  a 

•  Silence.  f  Edited  by  Dr.  Hallifax. 
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window  in  the  celestial  ark  above,  opening  wide  its  friendly  portal  ^o  receive 
her.  Our  life  is  a  warfare ;  but  we  have  been  redeemed  at  a  high  price. 
The  great  captain  of  our  faith  will  reward  his  faithful  soldiers  better,  than 
with  a  crown  of  thorns.  Let  us  not  fear;  he,  who  when  he  gave  up  the 
ghost,  recommended  his  soul  into  the  hands  of  his  father,  will  not  leave  our 
sonis  in  hell,  nor  suffer  his  Holy  ones  to  see  corruption.'' 

Parr  told  me,  that  this  was  not  from  Jeremy  Taylor,  as  from  the  spirit  and 
style  I  had  conjectured, — but  a  fragment  from  the  writings  of  Alexander 
lloss,  whose  works  were  now  almost  forgotten,  owing,  perhaps,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  sarcastic  distich  of  Hudibras,  whose 

Fbilosopber 
Had  read  Alexander  Ross  over. 

He  had  rescued  nearly  Ihe  whole  volume  from  a  shop,  where  they  sold  but- 
ter and  candles,  and  thought  himself  fortunate  in  having  redeemed  it  from 
such  base  uses.  He  said  that  it  was  a  discourse  written  during  the  civil  wars, 
in  answer  to  Sir  Kenelm  Digby. 

Of  Gilbert  Wakefield  Parr  thought  well^  as  a  man  of  virtue  and  of  a  stem, 
unaccommodating  love  of  liberty ;  but  the  angry  passions,  which  tinctured  all 
his  writings,  deducted,  he  thought,  a  gretit  deal  from  their  value  and  useful- 
ness. The  tone  and  temper  of  his  criticisms  betrayed,  he  said,  a  petulance  and 
impatience  unworthy  ot  a  scholar.  He  did  not  approve  in  general  of  Wake- 
field's conjectural  criticism.  *' Emendations  of  tne  text  of  ancient  authors 
ought  not  to  be  entrusted  to  rash  hands.  We  ought  to  approach  them  with 
timid  solicitude,  as  a  son  examines  the  wounds  of  his  parent.  Some  of 
Wakefield's  substitutions  were  not  unauthorized  merely,  but  quite  tasteless." 
Aniongst  others,  he  pointed  out  a  reading,  which  he  had  adopted  into  the 
text  of  his  Lucretius.  It  occurred  in  the  fine  and  affecting  picture  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigeuia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  6rst  book,  where  the  ministers 
of  the  sacrifice  concealed  the  weapon,  with  which  they  were  to  perform  it,  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  Agamemnon. 

£t  hone  propter  ferrum  celare  mioistros. 

'•  Now,"  said  he,  "the  booby  for  celare  reads  celerare,  as  if  they  were  to 
hasten  her  death,  to  soothe  the  agonized  heart  of  her  father.  Sir,  it  is  a  sa- 
crifice as  atrocious  as  Agamemnon's !  No  roan  can  be  a  good  critic,  who  is 
not  well  read  in  human  nature." 

1  asked  Parr  whether  in  the  verse  alluding  to  that  sacrifice^  Lucretius  did 
not  mean  superstition  by  the  word  religion. 

Tantum  religio  potait  suadere  maloram. 

He  said,  **  Yes.  In  the  time  of  Lucretius,  the  word  supersHlio  was  not  in 
use.  But  if  you  wish  to  see  the  distinction  and  the  etymology  of  the  two 
^vords,  you  will  6nd  an  excellent  chapter  on  the  subject  m  Aulus  Gellius." 

JElecurring  to  the  subject  of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  he  spoke  of  his  having 
abused  Porson  in  some  of  his  remarks  on  the  Greek  tragedians.  "  And, 
Sir,  can  you  conceive  why  he  abused  him  ?  It  was  because  Porson,  in  his 
editions  of  the  six  pl^YS  of  Euripides,  had  ample  opportunities  of  speaking 
in  praise  of  Wakefield's  emendations,  of  which  he  did  not  avail  himself." 
Here  he  laughed  heartily.  "  Quod  occasio  labores  meos  collaudandi  subve- 
nerit,  quam  praetermisit  omniuo."  This  led  him  to  notice  several  instances 
of  the  puerility  of  commentators  and  editors.  He  specified  the  ludicrous 
absurdity  of  Brunck,  who,  in  the  Preface  to  his  Aristophanes,  made  a  grave 
apology  for  the  oversights  and  imperfections  of  the  edition,  by  remarking 
how  much  his  attention  had  been  interrupted  by  young  Master  Brunck,  a 
child  whom  he  was  very  fond  of,  who  was  capering  round  the  room  upon  a 
walking-stick  ; — quod  parvulus.  mens,  cui  valde  turn  devinctus,  laculo  gestiehai, 
8rc.  &c.  &c.,  or  words  to  that  effect.  Bentley,  he  remarked,  was  a  giant 
amongst  them.  "  When  he  was  angry.  Sir,  his  roar  shook  the  forests  I"  He 
spoke  highly  of  that  great  scholar's  Dissertation  on  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris^  as 
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an  example  t>f  the  unioo  of  efoqaence  and  reason  in  the  hi^est  possible  de* 
gree.  It  wat  only  not  inferior  to  another  noble  specimen  of  intellectual  gladi* 
atorship»  Gibbon's  Vindication  of  his  chapters^  in  reply  to  the  two  Oxford 
dunces^  Davies  and  Chelsnm.  He  observed  to  me  on  another  bccasioop 
when  we  were  talking  of  Bentley,  that  he  himself  had  no  bigotry  with  r^ 
spect  to  the  £olic  Digamma.  Homer's  harmony  would  be  felt  wheiher  w« 
interposed  the  digamma  or  not.  The  solar  years  rolled  on  the  same,  before 
days  were  intercalated,  as  they  have  done  since.  Besides,  a  hard  breathing 
made  a  consonant  of  two  vowels. 

I  told  him  that  Mr.  Windham  was  strongly  adverse  to  unnecessary  innova- 
tions upon  our  language.  He  had  termed  them  wanton  defilements  of  the 
old  English  well,  and  bad  good-humouredly  reprofed  Sir  John  Hippisley  for 
using  the  phrase,  "  advocate  a  cause^"  which,  he  said,  was  an  American  cor- 
ruption, and  imported  from  Congress  into  our  houses  oi  Parliament;  at  the 
same  time  remarking,  that  Dr.  Franklin  had  himself  written  a  paper  to  ad- 
monish his  countrymen  against  that,  among  many  other  innovations  of  the 
English  language,  equally  licentious.  Parr  said,  "Windham  is  right,  and 
Windham  is  excellent  authority.  His  discernment  never  slumbers.  T)epend 
on  it,  the  lawyers  first  introduced  the  phrase  here.  They  are  great  corrop- 
tors.  Our  tongue  is  considerably  Latinized,  it  is  true;  but  when  we  intro- 
duce a  Latin  word,  as  we  are  obliged  to  do  it  from  the  same  causes  that  made 
Lucretius  introduce  Greek  ones, 

*  Propter  egestatem  linguse,  et  remm  novitatem,' 

care  should  be  taken  that  the  Latin  words  should  be  of  a  good  age.  Advo^ 
care  aliquem,  in  Cicero's  time,  did  not  mean  to  defend  any  one,  but  to  sum- 
mon him.  The  verb  was  not  often  used  actively.  The  modem  phrase  of 
"advocating  a  cause,*'  was  not  a  Latin  phrase  till  tne  middle  a^es.  You  will 
find  the  verb  so  used  in  DucangeS  Lexicon  of  Middle  Latin ity.  Lawyers 
corrupted  all  languages ;  even  their  own  Norman  French.  Quoad  hoc  waa 
a  legal  barbarism.     Quoad  ht^us  would  be  correct.'' 

I  told  him  also  that  Windham  went  so  far,  as  to  object  to  the  phrase 
"  rallying  rouud  a  standard,''  "  rallying  round  the  Constitution,'*  &c.  &c. 
"There,"  he  observed,  "  there  are  his  anti-Gallican  prejudices  peeping  ouu 
it  is  a  8:ood  phrase,  and  may  be  found  (I  think  he  said)  in  Clarendon.  Why, 
sir,  if  Windham  means  to  banish  every  French  word  from  our  language,  he 
must  have  a  grammatical  alien  act."  I'alking  of  lawyers  agaiuj  he  said 
"  that  Lord  Kenyon,  who  was  an  honest,  though  choleric  man,  but  a  bad 
scholar,  was  fond  of  quoting  Latin  from  the  bench,  and  had  once  quoted  a 
whole  line  from  Juvenal,  as  an  aphorism  of  Lord  Nottingham's.  It  was  in 
some  argument  in  a  criminal  case,  when  the  judge  observed^  that  it  was  a 
maxim  of  my  Lord  Nottingham's, — 

— '  Cuoctatio  longa  est,' 

and  an  excellent  maxim  it  was,  and  every  way  worthy  of  Lord  Nottingham's 
humanity  and  ^od  sense.  Kenyon  did  not  Know  that  it  was  a  verse  at  all; 
much  less  that  it  was  one  of  Juvenal's !" 

I  applied  to  Parr  for  the  explanation  of  an  obscure  passage  in  the  Agamera* 
non  of  JEschylus,— when  Clytemnestra  sees  a  messenger  coming  in  haste 
from  the  Grecian  camp,  for  so  I  think  he  is,  she  observes, '' for  the  parching 
dust^  the  conterminous  sister  of  the  mud,  tells  uie  so." 

fiocprvpiT  9/  fAOt  x&cit 
ni)\oS  ^*ovpos  it>^ta  xdvif  ndSSt. 

"It  IS  an  audacious  metaphor,"  said  Parr.  "The  literal  meaning  is,  the 
parching  dust,  the  conterminous  sister  of  the  mud,  tells  me  this.  But  why 
sister,  and  why  a  conterminous,  that  is,  to  the  same  extent,  a  sister?  For 
this  reason.  That  which  in  summer  is  dust,  is  converted  to  its  whole  extent 
into  mud  in  wmter.  Speaking  of  the  piety  and  the  devotional  feeling  that 
pervade  that  noble  drama,  he  Remarked  that,  from  beginning  to  end,  it  was  a 
magnificent  hymn  to  the  Supreme  Being." 
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I  oDoe  asked  him^  who  was  his  immediate  predecessor  in  the  mastenbip 
of  the  Free  School  at  Norwich?  He  said  "  It  was  Barnabas  Lemon,  an 
honest  man,  but  without  learning,  and  very  tyrannical  in  his  discipline.  He 
%vas  turned  out  of  his  school  for  having  nearly  torn  off  a  boy's  ear.  This 
man,  Sir,  (continued  Parr^  had  the  impudence  to  publish  by  a  half-guinea 
subscription,  what  he  called  an  English  Derivative  Dictionary,  in  quarto. 
He  pretended  to  find  a  derivation  for  every  word  in  Saxon,  German,  Dutch,* 
l^tin,  Greek,  Hebrew.  No  matter  what  the  word  was,  however  culinary 
or  vernscular,  he  undertook  to  find  its  etymology.  Coming  to  pigs-petty- 
toes  (a  Norfolk  way  of  dressing  the  feet  of  sucking-pigs)  the  dog  was  a  little 
puzzled ;  but  it  did  not  stop  him ;  so  he  wrote,  as  it  now  stands  in  the  book, 

*  Pig's  Pbttt-Toes.]  A  dish  of  which  the  author  of  this  dictionary  is 
extremely  fond.' " 

Parr  went  on  about  this  Lemon.  "  A  fat,  corpulent  Norwich  alderman, 
of  the  name  of  Beseley,  refused  to  subscribe,  when  Lemon  brought  him  his 
proposals.  So,  Sir,  old  Barnabas  had  him  in  his  Dictionaryt  thus^  in  a  string 
of  pretended  derivations  under  the  word 

'  Obbsitt.]  Or,  Oh  beastly  j  a  natural  exclamation  when  we  see  old 
Beseley."' 

Parr  laughed  heartily  at  this  piece  of  impudence*  "  But  Lemon,"  he  said, 
*'had  an  under-master,  whose  name  was  White.  He  was  an  excellent 
scholar,  and  the  first  person  who  translated  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes  ;  not 
indeed  the  very  first,  tor  parts  had  been  done,  if  not  the  whole,  but  badly, 
in  "  Stanley's  Lives  of  the  Philosophers."  White's  was  an  admirable  ver- 
sion in  a  species  of  easy  blank  verse,  not  unlike  Ben  Jonson's.  The  notes 
were  leanied  and  judicious.  Aristophanes  was  then  little  read,  and  less  un- 
derstood, and  his  text  was  in  a  ragged  state.  Ytt  White  suggested  correc- 
tions, of  which  others,  whom  I  do  not  name,  have  not  scrupled  to  avail 
themselves,  and  that  too  without  the  least  acknowledgement  to  poor  White, 
who  lived  and  died  in  unmerited  obscurity.  Cumberland  had  recourse  to 
him  in  his  translation  of  the  same  play,  for  there  are  some  passages  which 
could  not  have  got  there  fortuitously.*'  He  said,  the  book  was  very  scarce. 
It  was  printed  at  Norwich  about  1780,  and  dedicated  to  Mr.  Wmdham's 
fiither.  Colonel  Windham,  of  Felbrigg. 

During  his  visit  to  Norwich,  in  the  summer  of  1802  or  1803, 1  saw  much 
of  Dr.  Parr.  Taking  up  a  little  book,  called  <*  Beauties  of  Sterne,"  which 
lay  upon  a  lady's  work-table,  he  observed,  that  "Sterne  had  *no  beauties.' 
Every  thing  he  says  is  constrained  in  order  to  appear  easy.  All  his  flowers 
are  stereoraceous.'  Then  thinking  the  epithet  too  fiedantic,  he  said,  "I 
mean  hotbed-beauties ;  not  natural  sentiments  taking  root  in  the  heart,  but 
forced  and  impelled  into  growth."  We  ran  him  hard  with  the  story  of  Le 
Fevre,  the  benevolent  singularities  of  Uncle  Toby,  and  the  pathetic  portrai- 
ture of  poor  Marb.  But  it  would  not  do.  He  allowed  him  no  merit,  but 
that  of  being  a  dexterous  plagiary.  He  said  that  '*  Sterne  had  little  or  no 
book-learning.  Whilst  he  was  about  his  '  I'ristram  Shandy/  he  was  seen 
in  Becket's  shop,  or  at  old  Mr.  Paine's,  transcribing  from  obscure  books. 
Dr.  Ferriar,  of  Manchester,  had  detected  his  thefts  from  Burton's  "  Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  a  work  once  almost  forgotten,  but  which  owed  its  resurrec- 
tion to  the  inordinate  praise  of  Sam  Johnson.  But  the  most  barefaced  of 
Sterne's  plagiarisms  occurred  in  the  sermon,  read  by  Corporal  Trim  ;  nearly 
the  whole  that  relates  to  ecclesiastical  persecution,  having  been  remorselessly 
taken  from  a  fine  sermon  preached  by  Dr.  Benlle^  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  The  pathetic  picture  of  the  victims  perishing  by  the  Inquisition, 
was  plundered  from  it.  The  admired  passage  of  the  soul  (adverting  to  their 
lingering  deaths)  hovering  upon  the  yet  quivering  lips,  as  if  loth  to  depart,' 
was,  word  for  word,  Bentley  s." 

Mr.  William  Taylor,  of  Norwich,  frequently  met  Dr.  Parr,  who  thought 
very  highly  of  his  talents  and  acquirements.  Talking  of  Taylor's  ytry  pecu- 
liar mode  of  composition,  somebody  remarked  that  Porson  had  said  ofit,  that 
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it  abounded  in  all  sorts  of  151115,  but  Anglicisms.  I  obsen'cd  that  it  was  not 
Porson's  expression^  but  Mr.  Windham'St  who  when  he  was  Member  for 
Norwich,  had  been  handled  severely  in  a  Norwich  paper  set  up  by  the  dis- 
senting party,  to  which  Taylor  contributed,  and  to  which  also  he  nad  given 
the  name,  which  was  the  singular  one  of  "  The  Iris."  Windham,  in  one  of 
its  numbers,  recognized  Taylor's  manner.  I  observed  to  him,  '*  You  might 
easily  track  Taylor  by  his  neologisms." — "  Yes,"  said  he ;  '*  and  by  all  sort* 
of  isms,  .but  Anglicisms.''  When  1  had  related  this  anecdote.  Parr  exclaimed, 
'* Taylor  is  an  able  and  a  good  man;  ay,  and  a  very  learned  man,  particu- 
larly in  German  literature,  it  is  true,  that  he  is  fond  o( neologisms  ;  but  hi» 
neologisms  are  all  coined  at  the  lawful  mint  of  pure  English  analogy." 

Parr  was  on  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bertie  Greatheed,  of  Goy*ii 
Clift',  and  paid  them  frequent  visits  at  that  delightful  villa.  Of  Bertie  Great- 
heed  he  used  to  say,  that  "  his  talents  were  *  good  wholesale  talents,'  but 
not  powerful  enough  to  give  him  literary  elevation.  Bertie,"  he  said,  '*  wrote 
a  traj^edy,  which  he  called  'I'he  Regent.'  It  came  out  whilst  the  g^^ 
Question  of  the  Keg;ency  was  pending,  and  so  hotly  debated  by  Pitt  and  Fox. 
wf  course,  people  flocked  to  see  a  play  with  such  a  name,  thin  King,  no  doubt, 
that  it  related  to  the  great  party-question  of  the  day.  But  it  was  a  Spanish 
story,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Regency ;  and  every  body  was  disap- 

Sointed.  Mrs.  Siddons,  by  her  excellent  acting,  kept  it  up  for  some  nights, 
ut  it  was  only  a  faint,  languishing  state  of  exi&ietice.  At  last  some  wags  in 
the  pit  set  up  a  laugh  at  a  ridiculous  passage  in  the  dialogue,  and  then  it  sank 
for  erer.  Somebody  asks  one  of  the  personages  where  he  had  left  the  Ktng» 
and  is  answered  thus : — 

*  Within  his  tent,  surrounded  by  a  friend 
Or  two,  he  sits  and  mocks  at  fortune.' 

Now  if  the  word  had  been  '<  attended,"  all  would  have  been  well ;  but  the 
idea  of  a  man  surrounded  by  a  friend  or  two,  was  most  egre^iously  absurd." 

Amongst  the  men  of  distinguished  talents,  in  whose  society  Parr  delighted, 
was  Bobus  Smith.  He  was  a  ^ood  Greek  scholar,  had  been  educated  at  EtOD, 
was  contemporary  with  Canning  and  Frere,  and  one  of  the  principal  con- 
tributors to  that  remarkable  specimen  of  juvenile  talent—  "The  Microcosm," 
By  the  way,  Bobus  is  merely  an  Etonian  nick-name^  which  he  has  retained 
through  life.  So  completely  is  it  identified  with  him,  that  I  remember  the 
door  of  a  drawing-room  being  thrown  open  before  dinner,  where  a  large 
party  was  assembled^  and  the  servant  calling  out  hastily,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bobus  Smith.  It  is  a  foolish  habit  (for  I  must  be  allowed  to  digress  a  little) 
that  of  giving  nick-names.  A  satirical  family,  I  once  visited,  were  upon 
intimate  terms  with  the  late  Mr.  Holford,  the  Master  in  Chancery.  He 
was  somewhat  addicted  to  prosing,  and  the  girls  in  that  house  used  to  call 
him  Bore  Holford.  This  tney  did  so  habitually,  that  the  servants  caught  it» 
and  the  next  time  he  came  there  to  dinner,  he  was  announced  before  a  mat 
number  of  persons  to  the  lady  of  the  house  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Mr.  Bore  UoU 
ford.  Ma'am  I" 

But  d  nosnwutotis.  Smith  was  included  in  the  catalogue  of  eminent  men, 
whom  Parr  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Spital  Sermon  commemorated  as  having 
been  educated  at  one  of  our  universities.  This  was  in  aid  of  his  argument  in 
that  sermon,  in  favour  of  the  system  of  education  established  at  those  seais  ot 
learning.  Smith  figures  as  s^df&r  in  a  long  and  laudatory  Greek  note,  it  is 
difficult  to  forbear  smiling  at  Parr's  dogged  determination  in  those  notes  to 
Graecise  English  names.  Barrow  is  0afpfV9f ;  Jeremy  Taylor  is  TmXmptt^ 
Mackintosh's  name  luckily  defied  every  experiment  to  hammer  an  Attic  souiici 
out  of  it. 

When  Bobus  was  going  out  to  Calcutta  with  a  hi^h  legal  appointment. 
Parr  exclaimed,  **  Bobus  will  be  thrown  away  at  the  Calcutta  bar.  He  will 
find  his  antagonists  so  feeble,  that  his  intellectual  weapons  will  gather  raat 
from  disuse.    But  then.  Sir,  he  will  come  back*  he  shall  have  a  seat  in  F^« 
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liament,  Sir,  and  there  thev  will  be  scoured  again  into  brightness."  This 
prediction  was  accoinplisheo.  But  although  the  powers  of  Smith  were  Her- 
culean, it  happened,  by  a  strange  fatality,  that  he  failed  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  It  was  in  the  debate  upon  the  Vice-Chancellor'a  bill,  which 
was  strongly  opposed,  it  may  be  recollected,  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  the 
Canning  party,  of  whom  Smith  was  one.  it  had  been  announced  every 
where,  ihat  he  intended  to  speak,  and  great  expectation  was  excited.  He 
rose,  but  after  a  few  sentences  broke  down,  and  was  heard  no  more.  It  is 
most  probable  that  the  consciousness  of  his  own  reputation,  mixed  with  the 
dread  of  not  speaking  up  to  it,  oppressed  and  overpowered  him.  Parr,  on 
hearing  of  it,  kindly  observed,  *'  It  is  of  little  consequence.  Smilb  can  afford 
to  lose  the  small  portion  of  additional  fame  which  that  speech  would  have 
gained  him." 

When  at  the  bar  1  have  often  sate  hear  Bobus,  in  full  grtn  at  his  pleasan- 
try and  wit.  He  was  then  without  a  brief^  but  he  amused  himseir  and  ua 
with  entertaining  commentaries  on  the  speeches  of  the  men  in  business. 
Jemmy  Park,  now  a  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  happened  on  one  occa- 
sion to  be  up,  and  was  endeavouring  to  be  pathetic,  k>ut  in  the  worst  taste 
imaginable.  Observing  a  sarcastic  smile  on  Bobus'F  countenance,  J  asked 
him  what  he  was  thinking  of?  "  Why,"  said  he,  "  I  was  absolutely  lost  in 
admiration  at  the  cunosa  infeliciiast  of  Park's  pathos  1" — Some  one  once  asked 
him  what  he  thought  of  the  style  o^  *'Adolphus'  History  of  England." 
*' Style!"  said  Bobus ;  "  it  is  not  a  style  at  all;  but,  as  Swift  said  of  Dr.  Bur- 
net's, what  the  jiovertv  of  the  language  compels  me  to  call  one.''  1  remember 
meeting  Smith  hurrying  from  under  the  curtain  of  the  court  of  King's  Bench, 
as  if  anxious  to  get  away.  Giles,  a  barrister,  who  had  a  great  many  insur- 
ance briefs,  and  was  a  long,  loose,  rambling  speaker,  was  then  in  the  middle 
of  an  argument  in  an  insurance  cause.  Seeing  Smith  coming  out,  I  asked 
him  what  was  doing.  "  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  there  is  nothing  but  the  good 
ship  Giles,  without  cargo,  bound  no  where,  with  liberty  to  touch  every 
where.'* 

But  it  is  time  to  return  to  Dr.  Parr. 

Dr.  Parr  had  the  milk  of  human  kindness  in  his  composition.  It  ex- 
tended to  the  inferior  creation.  He  warmly  commended  the  principle  and 
the  provisions  of  Lord  Erskine's  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  very  angry 
when  Windham's  witty  speech  drove  it,  as  it  did  with  peals  ol  laughter,  out 
of  the  other  House.  1  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  defend  the  en- 
larged views  of  policy,  which  urged  Mr.  Windham  to  oppose  it.  He  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  a  long  series  of  legislative  acts,  that  were  troni  time  to  time 
encumbering  the  Statute-book,  and  arose  out  of  a  species  of  legislative  mania, 
with  which,  in  his  time,  (and  in  a  much  aggravated  degree  since,)  that  assem- 
bly was  infected.  For  every  grievance,  even  for  every  inconvenience,  people 
ran,  as  he  used  to  observe,  to  the  House  of  Commons,  as  to  a  parish-pump. 
No  greater  evil  could  exist  than  a  proneness  to  unnecessary  legislation. 
Kvery  new  member  tried  his  hand  on  an  act  of  parliament.  The  humbler 
classes  were  legislated  out  of  their  commons,  out  of  their  sports,  out  of  their 
Sunday  dinners.  The  most  indifferent  actions  of  their  lives  were  controlled, 
even  their  amusements.  Laws  so  multiplied  were  snares,  rather  than  safe- 
^ards.  In  this  respect  Windham  was  quite  consistent.  He  had  opposed, 
upou  the  same  grounds.  Sir  W.  Dolben's  bill  against  bull-baiting,  which  all 
the  saints,  in  and  out  of  the  House,  patronized.  He  said,  that  it  was  an 
ancient  vernacular  sport,  and  might  be  practised  without  cruelty.  In  Nor- 
folk, when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  seen  bull-baits,  in  which  both  animals 
seemed  to  enjoy  it.  And  if  the  amusement  was  cruel,  it  was  an  oflence  at 
common-law,  and  punishable  without  a  new  law.  Windham  strongly  ridi- 
culed the  passing  of  such  an  act  in  an  assembly  where  so  large  a  proportion 
of  country  gentlemen  sate,  whose  prerogative  and  enjoyment  it  was  to  run 
down  for  their  amusement,  with  every  disadvantage  of  strength  and  num- 
bers, a  poor  hare  till  her  strength  failed  her,  whilst  it  was  no  uncommon 
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thing  for  her  heart  literally  lo  burst,  from  the  excess  of  her  efforts.  The 
pleasures  of  the  chase  were  consecrated  pleasures,  and  no  man  dared  to  touch 
them.  In  his  remarks  on  Lord  Erskine's  bill,  he  urged  the  inconsistency  of 
the  animal  creation  being  taken  under  the  protection  of  those  who,  probabtyy 
in  order  to  be  in  time  for  votins  that  very  measure,  had  fee*d  the  post- 
boys to  urge  on,  with  every  kind  of  torture,  laceration,  and  whipping,  the 
miserable  animals  that  drew  their  carriage,  that  ihey  might  arrive  twenty 
minutes  sooner.  Windham  said,  that  the  penalties  would  augment  the  evil, 
which  he  feared  would  be  repaid  with  usury  upon  the  backs  of  the  poor 
animals  it  was  the  object  of  the  bill  to  protect:  just  as  the  boy,  whom  Don 
Quixote  released  from  the  stripes  of  ni:*  master,  who  had  tied  him  to  a 
tree,  got  a  treble  allowance  of  lashes  for  the  Knight's  interference. 

Parr  heard  me  with  impatience.  Then,  after  a  short  pause,  he  said,-— '*  It 
is  a  fiendish  argument.  Not,  Sir,  that  Windham  is  a  nend,  but  bis  reason- 
ing is  fitter  for  a  pandaemonium  than  a  senate.  Sir,  Windham  has  over* 
looked  a  still  higher  principle  than  that  on  which  he  opposed  the  measure. 
We  are  neither  to  commit,  nor  to  suffer  evil,  for  the  sake  of  problematic  ad- 
vantage, it  may  be  very  true,  that  it  is  highly  desirable  to  restrain  the  accu- 
mulation of  new  laws ;  but  that  is  an  uncertain  advantage,  and  might  be 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  opposite  inconvenience.  For  new  acts  that 
are  good,  may  be  passed,  as  well  as  new  acts  that  are  bad  ;  and,  therefore, 
if  you  discourage  redundant  legislation,  you  ma^^  prevent  the  enactment  of 
good  laws  as  well  as  of  bad.  Whereas  the  evil  is  absolute,  and  not  proble- 
matic :  the  agony  of  a  suffering  animal  is  positive;  it  is  not  a  subject  of 
moral  calculation,  but  a  fact  constituting  a  great  etil,  that  requires  a  strong 
remedy.  Windham,  Sir,  is  a  good  man ;  but  he  is  fond  of  paradox.  He 
often  flutters  and  entangles  himself  in  the  web  that  he  weaves  to  entangle 
others.  Windham's  mind  takes  a  lofty  flight ;  but  it  is  too  centrifugal  to 
keep  within  the  vulgar  orbit  of  common  opinion." 

As  for  Parr,  he  carried  his  compassion  towards  the  inferior  tribes  so  far» 
that  two  or  three  hares  found  a  secure  asylum  for  nearly  two  years  in  his  gar- 
den at  Hatton.  He  said  that  they  were  his  clients,  for  they  had  placed  them- 
selves under  his  protection.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  they  should  not  be 
shot.  "  It  would  be  a  gross  violation,"  he  said,  "  of  a  tacit  covenant  of 
hospitality." 

Parr  was  extensively  read  in  English  literature.  I  had  been  frequently 
present  during  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  I  heard  Mr.  ourke's 
speech,  when  he  summed  up  the  evidence,  and  replied  to  the  defendant's 
counsel.  One  passage  had  impressed  itself  strongly  on  my  memor)*,  and  I 
repeated  it  to  Parr.  "  My  L-ords,  we  (the  managers)  have  been  accused  by 
the  counsel  of  heaping  epithets  of  reproach  and  infamy  upon  Mr.  Hastings. 
And  they  complain  loudly,  that  we  compared  him  to  beasts  of  prey^not  to 
the  lion,  nor  to  the  tiger.  No,  my  Lords ;  we  did  not  attribute  to  him  so 
much  dijmity  in  mischief,  as  to  assimilate  him  to  those  noble  creatures.  My 
Lords,  when  God  humbled  the  pride  of  Pharaoh,  and  desolated  his  land,  nei- 
ther lions  nor  tigers  were  sent  on  that  errand  of  destruction.  He  over-ran  the 
country  with  vermin — with  lice  and  with  locusts."  Parr  observed,  that  the 
thought,  and  even  much  of  the  expression,  was  borrowed  from  Cowley's 
Discourse  on  Oliver  Cromwell ;  but  that  Burke  had  improved  it:  '^for  no- 
thing could  pass  through  fiurke's  mind  without  gathering  fresh  beauties,  and 
expanding  into  additional  greatness."  The  passage  in  Cowley  runs  ihus:-» 
"  When  God  intends  only  the  temporary  chastisement  of  a  people,  be  does 
not  raise  up  his  servant  Cyrus  or  an  Alexander;  but  he  makes  the  Massi- 
nellos,  and  the  Johns  of  Leyden,  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Almighty  might  be  more  evident  by  the  weakness  of  the 
means  which  he  chooses  to  demonstrate.  He  did  not  assemble  the  serpents 
and  monsters  of  Afric  to  correct  the  pride  of  Egypt,  but  called  for  his  armies 
of  locusts  out  of  Ethiopia,  and  formed  new  ones  out  of  the  very  dust.'' 

He  said,  that  hardly  any  compositions  in  the  language  were  superior  to  the 
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prose-writing  of  Cowley.  ''It  has  not,"  he  said,  "  the  gaudy  imafcery  nor 
onajestic  grandeur  of  Milton»  nor  the  dilhyrambic  greatness  of  Jeremy  Taylor, 
l^or  the  digniBed  march  of  Hooker;  but  it  is  always  animated,  always  vigor- 
ous, and  ifows  with  that  inimitable  ease,  which,  combined  as  it  is  with  great 
strength,  no  two  writers  ever  attained  but  Co.vley  and  Dryden.'' 

Parr  would  not  puffer  any  one  to  run-  another  hard  in  conversation,  if  the 
fight  was  unequal.  One  eveninj;,  at  his  lodgings  in  Oarey-street,  a  Mr. 
Crump,  a  man  of  few  words,  having  ventured  to  give  an  opinion,  which  was 
controverted  by  Macliintoah,  whose  resources  in  conversation  are  boundless. 
Parr  interposed,  and  rescued  the  weaker  party  from  the  grasp  of  his  richly- 
gifted  anugonist.  When  Parr  had  done.  Mackintosh  observed  *'  that  Mr. 
Crump  was  rescued,  like  JEneas  in  Virsil,  by  a  cloud  ;— but  it  was  a  cloud 
of  words."  On  another  occasion,  when  Mackmtosh  was  refuting,  with  ^reat 
ingenuity,  a  very  plain-spoken  and  humble  disputant,  and  rather  s^iarni^ly 
endued  with  diction.  Parr  stepped  in,  observins:, — "  Friend  Jackson  can- 
not talk  you  down.  Jemmy;  but  he  can  think  you  down.  Jemmy." 

Upon  political  topics  Parr  was  occasionally  betrayed  into  unseemly  heat. 
Mr.  Oddie,  the  eminent  and  respectable  solicitor,  was  a  staunch  supporter 
of  Mr.  Pitt.  He  thought  that  this  minister  could  do  no  wrong;  for  he 
would  never  allow  any  of  his  measures  to  be  short  of  perfection  ;  and,  when 
they  were  called  into  question,  most  intrepidly  defended  them.  On  these 
occasions  huge  columns  of  smoke  issued  from  Parr's  mouth.  It  was  ^tna 
labouring  with  his  throes.  Mr.  Hargrave,  the  profound  black-letter  lawyer, 
and  a  staunch  Foxite,  generally  entered  the  lists  asainst  Oddie.  Once,  and 
I  believe  once  only.  Parr  forgot  himself;  and,  after  a  vehement  invective 
against  the  minister,  his  measures,  and  those  who  supported  them,  rose  with 
great  warmth,  ran  to  his  stick,  and  brandished  it  with  a  most  vehement  ges- 
ticulation. A  loud  laugh,  which  no  one  present  could  repress,  admonished 
him  of  his  intemperance:  the  transient  fit  of  ill-humour  passed  away,  and 
harmony  returned  with  more  amicable  topics. 

Upon  the  unhappy  subject  of  the  Queen,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  "  frighted 
the  isle  from  its  propriety,"  he  felt,  and  expressed  himself  with  considerable 
warmth.  But  he  deprecated  the  attributing  the  authorship  of  her  Addresses 
to  his  pen.  He  distinctly  denied  it;  and  stated  as  a  positive  fact,  that 
they  were  written  by  Mr.  Fellowes.*  W  hen  he  wtis  hard  pressed  upon  this 
melancholy  topic,  he  acknowledged  that  she  had  in  a  few  instances  justly 
incurred  the  imputation  of  levity.  *'  And  levity,''  he  said,  '*  is  highly  repre- 
hensible in  high  station.  Levity  is  the  appearance  of  doing  evil ;  and  we  are 
commanded  to  abstain  from  the  appearances  of  evil.  But  laxity  of  demea- 
nour, where  it  is  external  only,  is  more  or  less  reproachful,  according  to  the 
stricter  or  the  looser  manners  of  different  countries  and  societies.  In  our 
own  country,  public  opinion  denounces,  and  public  disgrace  punishes,  many 
things  as  indiscretioris,  which  in  other  places  are  merely  matters  of  indiffer- 
ence. But,  Sir,  if  the  Queen,  in  matters  of  lesser  moment,  has  turned  aside 
from  the  sober  austerities  and  the  strict  decorums  of  an  English  matron,  she 
might  have  been  recalled  by  mild  remonstrance,  and  improved  by  better  ex-^ 
ample.  But  this  lady  has  been  beset  with  spies,  and  surrounded  by  enemies, 
whose  malignant  penetration  virtue  itself  could  not  escape.  All  her  iour- 
neyings,  her  out-goings,  and  her  in-ccmings  have  been  noted  by  veitai  and 
-  hired  vigilance ; — filmy,  gossamery  threads  drawn  across  her  paths,  which, 
she  could  not  move  a  foot  without  breaking.*' 

1  was  not  aware  that,  to  his  general  stock  of  English  literature.  Parr  added 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  our  dramatic  writers,  or  that,  with  the  exception 
of  ancient  plays,  he  had  entered  far  into  that  kind  of  reading.  I  was  surprised, 
therefore,  when  I  heard  him  discourse  with  g[reat  animation  upon  a  subject, 
which,  I  took  it  for  granted,  layout  of  the  circle  of  hb  studies.  He  men- 
tioned a  posthamous  essay  of  narke,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  an  intended 
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disquisition  on  the  Drama.  The  conversation  led  to  the  Unities,  which,  he 
agreed  with  Schlegel,  were  improperly  fathered  upon  Aristotle.  *'  He  re- 
joiced," he  said,  "  that,  in  this  respect,  Shakspeare  was  a  dramatic  outlaw. 
Had  he  arisen  in  France,  his  genius  would  have  sighed  in  hopeless  captivity. 
A  languid,  feeble  elegance,  an  uninteresting  symmetry  of  form,  a  system  of 
conventional  beauty,  were  the  utmost  emanations  from  those  rules,  ^schy- 
)us  cared  nothing  about  them.  The  French  tragedies,  he  said,  never  wanned 
htm :  they  were  laid  out,  like  French  gardens,  into  regular  vistas,  and  cor- 
responding walks,  which  fettered  and  deformed  what  they  were  meant  to 
improve.  Yet  it  was,  he  observed,  otherwise  with  regard  to  comedy.  A 
good  comedy  ought  not  to  comprehend  any  considerable  portion  of  time. 
The  whole  action  ought  to  be  constantly  tending  to  its  end.  Jf  the  plot 
hung  (ire,  every  body  would  yawn  or  hiss.  Comedy  being  chieBy  conversant 
with  domestic  scenes,  was  rather  sedentary  than  excursive."  He  was  re- 
quested to  define  comedy. 

"  Nothing,'*  he  replied,  "  was  more  undeBnable  than  comedy.  Its  essence 
was  to  be  the  opposite  of  tragedy ; — to  produce  mirth,  where  tragedy  excited 
sorrow."  But  modern  comedy  he  considered  not  to  be  pure  comedy. 
Even  Terence,  strictly  speaking,  could  not  be  said  to  have  written  comedy. 
Of  the  old  Greek  comedy  we  have  now  no  complete  specimen  but  in  Aris- 
tophanes. What  Eupolis  and  Cratinus  were,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture; 
but,  from  the  titles  of  their  plays,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  were  perfectly 
*  comic  ;  that  is,  like  Aristophanes,  they  breathed  a  comic  atmosphere  about 
them,  and  represented  gods,  men.  Nature  herself  in  a  broad  grin.  Whereas, 
the  modern  comedy  runs  within  a  few  gradations  of  absolute  tragedy.  To 
use  a  vulgar  but  expressive  phrase,  comedy  might  be  said^  upon  thie  modem 
staze,  to  laugh  on  the  wrong  side  of  her  mouth. 

1  lamented  that  none  of  the  middle  Greek  comedy  had  come  down  to  us. 
He  called  me  a  blockhead,  and  reminded  me  of  Plautus,and  Terence.  Their 
plays  were  Greek  in  manners,  Greek  in  characters,  Greek  in  action.  Perhaps 
they  had  somewhat  more  intricacy  of  plot;  but,  in  every  other  respect,  they 
were  specimens  of  the  middle,  or,  to  call  it  by  a  more  appropriate  name,  the 
reformed  Greek  comedy.  He  said  that  Terence,  instead  of  being  Dimidiatus 
Menander,  as  Julius  Caesar  had  nick-named  him,  was  Duplex  Menander  in 
fact ;  for  he  frequently  clapped  two  of  Menander's  comedies  together,  to  make 
one  of  his  own.  *'  Besides,"  added  Parr,  •*  you  ought  not  to  have  forgotten, 
that  one  play,  decidedly  belonging  to  the  reformed  Greek  comedy,  is  still  ex- 
tant in  Greek— the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes^  which  was  acted  afier  the  edict 
had  passed,  restricting  the  satire  of  tne  stage^  and  the  personal  licentiousness 
of  the  comic  writers. 

He  was  strongly  adverse  to  quackery  in  education.  Old  Dr.  Busby,  he 
observed,  had  a  surprising  faculty  of  bringing  boys  forward  in  a  short  space 
of  time,  whilst  he  was  mister  of  Westminster  school.  But  it  was  not  by 
short  cuts,  but  through  the  old-established  highway  of  learning.  Learning 
the  ancient  languages  without  the  aid  of  grammar,  was  an  idea  as  old  as 
Roger  Ascham,  who  tried  it  for  some  time  upon  one  of  his  pupils,  but  be- 
came afterwards  convinced  of  its  inefiicacy,  observing  that  it  was  attempting 
to  get  in  at  a  window  instead  of  climbing  the  staircase. 

Of  a  gentleman  well  known  as  a  member  of  parliament,  and  remarkable 
for  his  scientific  acquirements  and  then  actively  emplnyed  in  the  printingof 
a  new  Greek  Testament,  he  said  that  he  would  never  become  a  scholar,  xo 
be  a  scholar  is  the  habit  of  a  life,  not  a  task,  which  mere  industry  could  get 
through.     *'  In  this  case,"  said  Parr,  "Nature  has  forbidden  it.     Sne  has 

interposed  Alpesque  nivesgue,    G ,"  he  observed,  "  belonged  to  a  class, 

termed  by  Cicero,  i^fAo^ug,  and  by  Persius,  seri  tiudiorum.  Those  Alpine 
impediments,  over  which  a  boy  gradually  mounts,  can  only  be  passed  in  the 
vi^nr  of  youth.  Existing  spoken  languages  were  difi'erent  things.  They 
might  be  made  the  subject  of  new  experiments.  But  Greek  and  Latin  were 
consecrated  temples^  which  were  only  to  be  entered  through  the  vestibule." 
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Yet  he  admitted^  that  to  this  rule  some  splendid  exceptions  were  to  be 
founds  but  they  were  very  few.  Amongst  tnese,  I  think,  he  insunced  Mr. 
Payne  Knight,  who  began  Greek  at  a  much  later  period  of  life  than  is  usual 
with  those  who  have  attained  great  proficiency  in  that  language.  He  also 
mentioned  Dr.  Harwood,  the  dissenting  divine,  who  had  edited  a  Greek 
Testament  without  accents.  These,  he  said,  were  striking  but  rare  in- 
stances. But  the  lateness  of  the  acquisition,  in  general,  was  perpetually  be- 
traying itself  amongst  the  i^tfAa9i7s'  They  set  off,  he  said^  at  a  prancing 
pace;  but  they  are  sure  to  stumble.  A  false  quantity  detects  the  inexpe- 
rience of  the  ear.  It  shows  that  a  man  has  not  been  habituated  to  the  in- 
strument he  plays  on.  Mackintosh^  he  allowed,  had  every  requisite  for  a 
Rood  scholar,  but  the  scholarship  itself.  He  was  sufiiciently  read  in  the 
i^tin  authors,  particularly  in  Cicero,  whom  he  quoted  with  great  enthu- 
siasm. As  for  Greek,  he  could  make  it  out  as  well  as  most  Scotchmen. 
**  Yet,"  exclaimed  Parr,  *'  if  I  were  to  have  Jedimy  up  to  a  verb  in  fu,  he 
would  feel  considerable  perturbation.  But,  Sir,  this  is  nothing  at  all ;  it  is 
but  as  a  drop  of  water  in  the  ocean  of  Jemmy's  acquirements.*' 

I  observea  that  I  had  lately  heard  from  my  venerable  friend  the  Bishop  of 
Norwich^  similar  remarks  on  the  disadvantages  ofopsiraathy.  ''Sir,"  said 
Parr,  '' vou  have  adduced  a  high  authority.  Bathurst  is  a  man  of  parts,  and 
an  excellent  scholar.  He  was  the  contemporary  and  associate  of  both  the 
Wartous  at  Winchester  and  at  New  College.  Bathurst's  character,  in  the 
moral  relations  of  life,  is  beyond  all  praise.  Nay,  Sir,  common-place  praise 
of  such  a  character  would  be  detraction.  I  will  speak  of  him,  as  Tacitus 
spoke  of  another  good  man  :  '  liitegritatem  et  abstinentiam  tanti  viri  refcne, 
injuria  fuerit  virtutum.'  *' 

One  of  Parr's  pupils  became  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  about 
the  year  1810.  He  was  placed  in  a  ministerial  seat  by  the  late  Mr.  Perceval. 
Havmg  in  a  letter,  intended  as  an  apology  for  somethini^  of  tergiversation 
from  his  former  sentiments,  communicated  the  transaction  to  his  old  pre* 
ceptor,  he  received  from  him  a  long  reply,  one  passage  of  which  ran  nearly 
thus :  "  If  your  change  of  party  be  sincere,  your  conduct  requires  no  casu- 
istical defence.  Party  divisions  are  beneficial  to  the  state,  and  there  are  good 
men  in  both  parties.  You  have,  therefore,  incurred  no  obligation  which  an 
honest  man  would  disavow ;  and  though  your  acceptance  of  the  seat  is  a 
tacit  compact  of  fidelity  to  those  who  gave  it  you,  yet  I  take  it  for  granted, 
that  you  had  maturely  weighed,  and  deliberately  adopted  their  sentiments, 
before  you  undertook  to  support  them.  But  if  you  nave  silenced  the  sug- 
gestions of  your  conscience,  and  abandoned  the  impulses  of  your  understand- 
ing ;  if  upon  the  vital,  essential,  consecrated  principles  of  tne  English  con- 
stitution, you  have  acted  against  your  own  internal  convictions,  no  good  man 
can  applaud  you,  no  honourable  man  can  acquit  you.  You  will  have  be- 
come a  slave  in  the  lowest  sense  of  that  degradation  ;  and  on  the  day  that 
saw  you  become  one,  you  lost  not '  half,  but  c///  your  worth.' " 

Parr  said  that  a  very  philosophical  and  amusing  book  might  be  written 
upon  the  history  of  human  error.  Sir  Thomas  Brown  confined  his  excellent 
treatise  to  common  and  vernacular  errors.  The  errors  of  learning  would  be 
more  instructive.  He  said,  that  he  had  seen  a  voluminous  work  to  prove 
the  possibility  of  a  blind  man's  generating  children  that  could  see.  A  philo- 
sopher (he  did  uot  mention  his  name)  had  explained  the  production  of  the 
loadstone  in  a  learned  and  scientific  research,  by  ascribing  it  to  atoms  drawn 
from  the  North  Pole  by  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  thus  sent  down  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  where  coming  into  contact  with  condensate  matter, 
that  matter  grew  into  the  stone^  and  thus  endued  it  with  magnetic 
properties. 

Speaking  again  of  Sir  Thomas  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors,  he  observed  that 
Brown  had  overlooked  many  superstitions,  which  still  lingered  in  Warwick- 
shire and  tlie  aKljoining  county.  Several  people  still  believed,  that  the  swell- 
ing of  the  hoofy  a  disease  to  which  cows  are  liable^  might  be  cured  by 
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cutting  the  turf  from  under  the  sore  foot,  and  hanging  it  on  a  hed^  to 
dry ;  and  that  as  the  turf  dried,  the  disease  would  disappear.  He  told  us 
also,  that  many  old  wives  in  Norfolk  beUeved  to  this  very  day^  that  if  milk 
boiU  over,  it  raises  an  inflaniniatiou  in  the  cow's  udder,  which  may  be  pre- 
vented by  instantly  throwing  salt  into  the  fire.  He  mentioned  also  the 
powers  attributed  to  the  divining  rod,  which,  he  said,  were  not  fabulous.  He 
nad  himself  seen  the  spontaneous  vibration  of  the  hazel-twig.  It  wai 
scarcely  possible  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  two  problems,  why  the 
effect  should  only  be  produced,  when  it  was  held  by  the  particular  persona 
endued  with  the  power,  and  why  it  should  only  vibrate,  as  the  person  hold* 
ing  it  approached  a  spring  of  water.  But  he  had  positively  witnessed  the 
discovery  of  water  by  this  means.  He  observed,  that  it  could  not  be  a  quality 
inherent  in  the  stick,  but  in  the  animal  warmth  or  electricity  of  the  person 
who  held  it.     Yet  Brown  condemned  it  as  a  superstition. 

The  discourse  gradually  turned  upon  the  abstruse  question  of  moral  evil, 
and  the  apparent  difficulty  of  reconciling  its  existence  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Supreme  Being.  He  censured  Soame  Jenyns's  book,  asavahi,  superft* 
cial  production.  He  said  that  it  never  satisfied  but  one  person,  and  that  was 
the  author.  "  These  matters,"  Parr  observed,  **  are  wisely  concealed  from 
our  researches.  All  human  science  here^  is  but  methodized  ignorance.  It 
is  not  indeed  impiety ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  intellect  was  not  given 
to  man,  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  pile  op  towers  to  scale  Heaven,  llie 
divine  nature  is  far,  far  beyond  the  rashness  of  human  speculation.  On 
these  subjects,  it  behoves  us  to  feel  the  holy  horror  of  Virgil : 

*  Has  ne  possimus  natane  accedere  partes, 
Frigidus  en  obstat  circuin  pracordia  sanguis.*  *' 

Parr  was  not  pleased  with  Mr.  Mitchell's  translation  of  some  of  the  pl^y* 
of  Aristophanes,  and  he  expressed  great  disapprobation  of  his  review  ot  the 
Greek  orators  in  the  Quarterly.  But  he  felt  the  strongest  repugnance  to  that 
gentleman's  disquisition  on  Socrates,  prefixed  to  his  specimens  of  translations 
from  Aristophanes.  It  was  full,  he  remarked,  of  proud  pretence  and  pedan- 
tic ambitiou.  "  Sir,"  he  continued,  '*  the  purity  of  the  great  teachera  of 
mankind  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by  which  youthful  and  uncon- 
firmed minds  are  trained  to  virtue.  He,  who  by  sophistry  attempts  to  sub- 
vert the  suffrage  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world  in  favour  of  Socrates,  is  ao 
(ar  forth  an  enemy  to  virtue.  If  %vhat  has  been  said  against  Socrates  was 
true,  would  it  not  have  been  adduced  against  him  on  his  trial  by  Anytns, 
who  prosecuted  him  ?  Socrates  was  prosecuted  for  dissenting  from  the 
orthodox  faith  of  Athens ;  and  in  that  sense  alone,  he  was  termed  the  cor- 
raptor  of  youth.  Had  he  been  a  corrupter  of  youth  in  the  other  sense,  it 
would  have  been  urged  against  him  as  an  especial  topic  of  crimination. 
Plato,  in  the  Apology  written  a  few  years  after  the  death  of  his  master,  does 
not  say  a  single  word  of  such  an  accusation.  No,  Sir,  it  was  the  coinage  of 
an  Anti-Socratic  sect,  which  arose  many  years  after  him.  Their  calumnies 
were  preserved  by  Athenseus.  That,  Sir,  is  the  mud  in  which  Mitchell  has 
been  raking." 

We  reminded  htm  of  JuvenaPs  line,  which  alludes  to  the  Socraticoe  dtUB^ 
dos*  He  said,  that  it  had  been  proposed  to  substitute  the  words  "  ScHadicoa 
cinssdos ;"  but  there  was  no  necesbity  for  it.  By  Socratics,  Juvenal  meant 
only  to  stigmatize  the  hypocrites,  who  affected  the  virtues  of  Socrates.  It 
was  impossible  thai  a  poet  who  had  extolled  Socrates  in  such  beautiful  lines 
as  these : 

— ^.  '  Dnleique  senex  vicinos  Hyaietlo, 
Qui  partem  acceptse  s«va  inter  vinda  cicutA 
Accusatori  nollet  dare,' 

could  have  reviled  him  intentionally. 

This  topic  gradually  led  the  Doctor  to  eniimermte  other  instances,  in 
which,  he  said,  ingenuity  had  been  penrerted^  and  learning  pRMlituted,  lo 
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overturn  the  most  reeeived  dogmas  of  Hterary  faith.  ''Bryant  had  attempted 
to  cheat  us  of  the  Trojan  war.  ^  Bentley  once  ventured  on  a  fearful  paraaox^ 
— that  the  whole  text  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  was  suppositious.  But« 
Sir,  said  Parr,  on  graver  consideration,  he  relinquished  it.  The  manuscripts 
of  some  of  his  lucubrations  on  Homer  were  once  in  Cumberland's  posses- 
sion. Wolf  afterwards  professed  the  same  scepticism  as  to  Homer's  text. 
Bat  Payne  Knight  woulcl  cheat  us  of  Homer  himself.  I,  Sir,  for  one»  would 
stick  to  Homer,  even  if  he  never  existed  1  The  truth  seems  to  be  this.  The 
versification  must  be  Homeric ;  the  story  Homeric;  the  text,  not  altogether^ 
but  essentially,  Homeric.  What  he  owed  to  the  early  Athenians,  who  me- 
thodized his  poems  ;  what  interpolations  were  inflicted  on  him  by  the  rhap- 
sodists,  who  travelled  about  reciting  his  verses  ; — ^all  that,  is  uncertain  :  but 
the  text  as  it  was  reformed  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandria,  and  acqui- 
esced in  by  the  critics  of  the  lower  empire,  1  consider  to  be  the  text  as  it  now 
fltands.  The  verses,  however,  cited  from  the  Iliad  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  and  even  some  quoted  by  Cicero^  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  our 
Homeric  vulgatew" 

Purr's  fondiiess  for  good  eating  is  unquestionable.  Like  Dr,  Johnson,  he 
was  quite  absorbed  in  the  business  of  the  table.  But  he  had  a  few  strong  an- 
tipathies, which  were  carefully  registered^  and  scrupulously  remembered  by 
those  who  invited  him  to  dinner.  Amongst  these,  was  his  aversion  to  salmon 
and  to  cheese,  neither  of  which  were  ever  permitted  to  appear  on  the  tables 
of  those  who  were  acquainted  with  bis  peculiarities.  Dining  one  day  at 
Mr.  Hargrave's,  a  dish  was  brought  and  placed  upon  the  table,  which  Parr 
was  anxious  to  encounter.  When  the  cover  was  taken  off,  it  proved  to  be  a 
fine  piece  of  salmon..  He  could  not  restrain  the  strongest  expressions  of 
disappointment ;  and  turning  to  Mrs.  Hargrave,  who  politely  apologized  for 
having  forgotten  his  dislike  to  salmon,  said,  "  No,  my  dear  lady,  1  take 
this  very  unkind  of  you.  It  is  me  that  you  nave  forgotten.  You  forget  iite 
when  you  forget  ray  aversions." 

in  the  autumn  of  1823,  he  dined  with  Mr.  George  GrifRths,  the  editor  of 
"  The  Monthly  Review,"  at  his  ele^nt  villa  near  Turnham  Green.  He 
was  out-talked  at  dinner  by  a  loquacious  physician,  who  had  the  singular 
faculty  of  talking  and  eating  with  equal  rapidity  at  the  same  time.  Parr 
seemed  at  first  to  be  lost  in  surprise  at  the  velocity  with  which  functions, 
apparently  so  incompatible,  went  on  together;  and,  jogging  his  host  by  the 
elbow,  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,-^*'  it  will  be  my  turn  when  I  get  my 
l^ipe."  It  proved,  however,  not  quite  so  easy  as  he  had  supposed.  The 
cessation  ot  the  masticatory  process  gave  the  phjrsician's  loquacity  freer  scope^ 
and  every  one  began  to  fear  that  Parr  would  not  "  come  out."  But,  inteffuit 
numen.  The  medical  proser  was  sent  for  express  to  a  patient  in  London,  and 
suddenly  left  the  table.  An  incubus  seemed  instantly  removed  from  I^arr's 
powers,  and  he  paid  us  amply  the  arrears  he  had  incurred  in  conversation. 

Parr  knew  Sheridan  well.  He  used  to  tell  several  characteristic  anecdotes 
of  him  ;  but  it  was  confidentially  only.  He  thought  it  was  a  violation  of 
the  reverence  due  to  exalted  genius,  to  dilate  in  mixed  companies  upon  its 
irregularities.  I  heard  him  describe  a  singular  scene  that  took  place  at  a  din- 
ner given  to  Sheridan  at  the  Shakspeare,  a  tavern  formerly  much  frequented, 
and  situated  over  the  Piazza  of  Covent  Garden.  The  tide  of  wit  ana  convi- 
viality flowed  for  some  time  without  interruption,  it  happened  that  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  City,  to  whom  Sheridan  owed  three  hundred  pounds,  and 
whom  he  had  kept  patient  by  successive  promises  successively  nroken,  was 
by  ill  luck  one  of  the  party.  The  citizen  had  just  before  dinner  called  him 
on  one  side«  and  peremptorily  asked  for  his  money ;  but  he  was  pacified  by 
Sheridan's  assurances,  and  sate  down  to  the  table  in  apparent  good-humour. 
The  circulation  of  the  bottle,  however,  af\er  dinner,  contrary  to  its  ordi- 
nary effect,  awakened  all  his  angry  recollections  about  his  money,  and  he 
again  addressed  Sheridan  upon  the  subject  across  the  table ;  who,  in  a  severe 
tone  of  rebuke,  admonished  him  to  desist,  and  added,  that  if  he  renewed  it 
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and  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  compan^f,  he  should  be  turned  out  of  the 
room.  The  ill-fated  wight  went  on  in  spite  of  the  admonition  ;  when  She* 
ridan  seizing  him  by  the  collar  of  the  coat  and  the  waistband  of  his  breeches, 
lifted  him  with  great  muscular  strength  from  the  ground,  and  told  him,  that 
as  he  did  not  know  how  to  behave  like  a  gentleman,  he  should  be  thrown 
out  of  the  window.  The  citizen  struggled  to  no  purpose  with  his  vigorous 
assailant,  and  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  idea  of  being  hurled  into  the 
market ;  when  Sheridan,  who  was  better  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the 
tavern^  opened  the  window,  deposited  his  burden  upon  the  leads  of  the 
Piazza,  upon  which  the  window  opened,  turned  the  screw  and  fastened  it 
upon  his  creditor.  Sheridan  then  returned  to  his  wine,  and  renewed  the 
conversation,  which  had  of  course  been  interrupted  by  the  incident,  as  if 
nothing  had  happened.  In  about  six  minutes  a  gentle  tap  was  heard  at  the 
window;  and  immediately  after  the  subdued  voice  of  the  culprit  sutne  for 
readmission.  "  We  will  try  whether  you  can  behave  better,''  said  Shendan, 
opening  the  window;  "  if  not,  you  shall  resume  your  meditations  upon  the 
leads."  TBe  citizen  returned  to  the  table,  and  conducted  himself  with  the 
greatest  civility  to  Sheridan  during  the  <rett  of  the  evening.  This  anecdote 
IS  circumstantially  authentic.  1  heard  Cobb,  of  the  India  House,  who  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  Sheridan,  relate  it  in  the  same  way.  He  was  an 
eyewitness  of  this  extraordinary  scene. 

Upon  the  whole.  Parr  was  an  extraordinary  man.  In  one  department  of 
philology  he  was  deservedly  eminent.  But  it  is  a  reputation,  which  inju- 
dicious and  exaggerated  praise  will  injure.  It  has  not  base  enough  to  sustain 
a  lofty  structure  of  panegyrick.  He  wasted  upon  party  what  "  was  meant 
for  mankind."  He  left  nothing  behind  him  beyona  the  passing  discussions 
of  the  day,  and  too  often  threw  away  the  authority  of  his  name,  his  mighty 
learning,  and  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  upon  controversies  as  trivial  and 
insignificant  as  those  of  a  parish  vestry.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  nothing 
remains  of  him  strong  and  enduring;  nothine  that,  in  his  own  generation, 
filled  much  space  in  the  public  eye,  or  is  likely  to  transmit  his  memory  to 
future  ones.     His  Sibylline  leaves  are  barely  worth  the  pains  of  re-collection. 

Those  of  his  writing  which  merit  republication,  in  my  opinion,  are  hb 
Sermons.  Of  these  a  judicious  selection  might  be  made.  He  who  revives, 
by  force  of  a  powerful  and  manly  elocjuence,  the  religious  and  moral  impres- 
sions, which  in  the  varied  and  bustlins:  intercourse  of  life  are  so  apt  to  be 
obliterated,  unless  perpetually  renewed,  or  by  fresh  and  striking  illustrations 
imparts  new  fprms  to  worn-out  and  forgotten  truths,  is  a  real  benefactor  to 
his  species.  His  admonitions,  skilfully  interposed,  recommended  by  the 
graces  of  an  elegant  rhetoric,  and  urged  with  the  strength  of  a  resistless  logic, 
will  remain  a  monument  of  his  talents,  that  will  long  outlive  the  labours  of 
critics  and  commentators,  a  thousand  Hemsterhuises,  Pauws,  Scultas,  and 
Jacobs. 


BALLAD. — NQ.    H. 

The  King  and  the  Lady, 

Hb  sat  in  purple  pride, 

A  king,  a  crowned  king; 
The  will  of  a  realm  was  at  his  side. 

All  pleasure's  train  could  bring. 

He  bade  his  court  be  gay. 

And  an  hour  to  revel  give. 
For  'tis  meet  when  the  hours  fly  fast  away 

To  enjoy  what  time  may  give. 
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*'  Hear,  nobles^  subjects,  all, 

Tis  I^  the  king,  command. 
To-morrow  yield  je  to  festival 

The  court  of  fair  Scotland. 

''Let  music  raise  her  strain. 

The  minstrel's  song  be  heard. 
And  feasting  and  dance  in  my  palace  reign — 

It  is  my  sovereign  word." 

The  morrow  came,  and  joy — 

Thejov  of  palaces. 
That  basics  on  the  lip  to  the  heart's  annoy. 

And  music  and  feast  were  bin. 

The  wine-cup  flush'd  with  life. 

Even  envious  souls  were  gay. 
And  the  festering  beart  hid  tne  gall  of  strife 

From  the  gazer's  eye  that  day. 

Enthroned  in  pomp  of  power. 

The  king  exulting  sate, 
'Till  the  merry  dance  and  the  midnight  hour 

Made  him  descend  from  stale. 

The  monarch  left  behind. 

He  now  put  on  the  man. 
And  to  pleasure  his  lordly  soul  resign'd. 

And  with  the  dance  began. 

He  saw  a  lady  stand. 
Her  face  mysterious  veil'd. 

And  he  led  her  among  the  joyous  band- 
But  why  that  face  conceal 'd  ? — 

"  O  show  to  me  thine  e'en. 

Fair  partner,'*  said  the  king, 
Thou  feaPst  their  lustre,  too  oright  in  sheen. 

May  work  us  suffering. 

"  But  we  have  bright  ejts  here. 

If  not  as  brigbt'as  thme. 
And  lips  as  fresh  as  young  roses  are, 

Just  pluck'd  from  love's  own  shrine. 

"  I  sue,  who  might  command. 

Fair  lady,  bare  thy  brow. 
For  the  dance  is  o'er :  in  all  Scotland 

Sure  none  is  coy  as  thou !" 

He  felt  the  hand  be  held 

In  his  grow  deadlv  chill. 
And  his  blood,  that  before  like  a  river  roll'd, 

Shrink  back,  and  then  be  still. 

A  hollow  voice,  yet  low, 

Mutter'd  in  fleshless  tone  ;— 
"  O  monarch,  1  have  no  beauty  now 

For  thee  to  gaze  upon. 

"  J  come  whence  dance  and  song 

Break  not  the  dread  repose. 
Where  strength  parts  not  the  weak  and  strong. 

Nor  hate  the  oirest  foes — 
2  m2 
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"  From  the  spirits'  land  of  shade^ 

I'o  bid  thee  ready  he, 
WhcD  the  sum  of  thy  rule  and  hoars  is  made 

With  thy  deeds  of  sovereignty/' 

Aside  her  veil  she  cast — 
What  gazed  that  king  upon  1 

An  orbless  skull  whence  the  life  had  past* 
A  wither'd  skeleton !  * 


ANECDOTICAL    RECOLLBCTIONS. 

I  THINK  it  is  Walpole  who  has  said,  in  substance,  that  if  any  pri- 
vate individual  were  to  commit  to  writing  the  scenes  and  events  of  his 
life,  so  pleasing  is  biographical  detail,  that  even  such  a  memoir  would 
be  replete  with  interest.  When  we  consider  how  much  the  life  of  one 
man  is  the  life  of  another,  this  is  not  surprising.  We  are  fond  of 
perusing  that  which,  even  to  a  limited  extent,  is  a  record  of  our  com- 
mon feelings,  a  history  of  human  nature  in  general.  The  study  of 
man  is  not  now  confined  to  a  few  philosophers.  We  have  an  innate 
curiosity  to  know  all  which  the  experience  of  our  fellow  men  can 
develope.  In  this  respect  we  are  none  of  us  anti^social,  none  of  us  are 
man-haters.  The  anchorite  or  Trappist,  who  lived  in  solitude,  dis- 
gusted with  mankind,  or  pretended  to  live  so,  who  had  flown  into  retire- 
ment from  the  ill  usage  of  the  world,  or  abandoned  it  with  ruined 
fortunes,  if  a  volume  of  biography,  or  of  auto-biography,  the  most 
attractive  of  the  two  kinds,  were  placed  before  him,  would  peruse  it  with 
eagerness.  We  cannot  wonder,  when  luxury  is  so  far  spread  abroad  as 
in  the  present  day,  if  the  agreeable  be  preferred  generally  to  the  useful, 
if  works  of  anecdote  and  fancy  supersede  all  others,  and  that  which 
amuses  be  foremost  in  attraction.  This  vogue  or  fashion,  moreover,  is 
not  without  its  utility.  Family  hoards  and  dark  repositories  are  ex- 
plored, the  contents  of  worm-eaten  papers  are  examined  with  a  view  to 
publication;  and,  among  much  which  is  frivolous,  works  are  disco- 
vered worthy  of  preservation,  historically  useAil  and  sufRciently  solid 
to  descend  to  posterity ;  witness  the  manuscripts  of  Evelyn  and  Pepys. 

Musing  on  the  foregoing  subject  the  other  day,  during  a  morning 
walk  in  Hyde  Park,  it  struck  me,  that  if  an  individual,  who  had  min- 
gled but  a  little  in  general  society,  were,  instead  of  writing  his  own 
private  history  (which  a  man,  not  a  sexagenarian,  might  be  wanting  in 
modesty  to  publish),  to  enumerate  such  anecdotes,  traits  of  character, 
or  sayings  of  remarkable  men,  as  had  come  under  his  notice,  and  to 
which  the  world  was  a  stranger,  matters  not  unentertaining  to  the 
reader  might  be  elicited.  For  this  he  would  tax  his  recollection  of 
past  years,  and  here  and  there  bring  up  something  from  which  the 
memoir-writer  might  make  an  addition  to  his  compilations.  The  writer 
of  this  paper  is  well  aware  how  circumscribed  his  own  capacity  of 
doing  this  is,  compared  with  that  of  many  others ;  hut  the  example 
may  operate  upon  those  better  qualified  for  the  task — ^upon  such  as 
have  had  opportunities  of  penetrating  deeper  into  the  recesses  of  social 

*  This  incident  tradition  affirms  to  bave  happened  to  Alexander  HI.  of  Scotland. 
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life,  and  mingling  in  the  society  of  distinguished  men,  with  which  chance 
never  favoured  him.  The  present  article,  therefore,  is  but  an  avant^ 
courier  Tor  others  better  qualified  to  follow  with  a  stock  of  more  ster- 
ling value ;  it  is  a  medley  written  down  as  it  recurs,  a  sort  of  washing- 
day  meal,  to  use  the  house^wife's  phrase,  consisting  of  homely  scraps 
laid  -in  disorder  upon  the  board. 

On  this  29th  of  September,  then,  I  find  myself  at  my  writing-table, 
with  my  chin  resting  upon  my  hand,  calling  upon  memory  for  what  it 
may  be  able  to  afford  me  of  the  nature  which  I  have  mentioned.  The 
traces  of  many  things  I  would  record,  time  has  utterly  obliterated. 
Johnson's  Dictionary  is  upon  the  table :  it  reminds  me  of  something  I 
have  been  told  respecting  the  ponderous  lexicographer,  which,  in  my  be- 
lief, has  never  yet  been  BoswelUzed,  The  writer  of  the  life  of  Young, 
in  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  who  died  about  ten  years  ago,  told 
me  that  the  Doctor  was  always  willing  to  listen  to  the  literary  com- 
positions of  his  friends,  and  afibrd  his  advice  in  correcting  them. 
Many  requests  of  this  nature  were  made  to  him  ;  if  they  were  made 
from  persons  whom  he  knew,  and  of  whose  talents  he  had  the  smallest 
opinion,  he  never  slighted  them  ;  but  lie  would  crush  with  scorn  the  self- 
opinionated  Tyro.  This  gentleman  was  one  day  reading  to  Johnson 
an  article  he  had  penned  for  publication:  it  was  in  the  year  1779. 
Johnson  suddenly  stopped  him  at  a  passage  he  came  to,  in  which  the 
word  "  with"  was  repeated  too  often ;  and,  looking  at  him  in  his  severe 
way,  said, — *'  Sir,  I  know  not  how  you  will  manage  to  finish  your 
paper ;  fori  tell  you  without '  with,'  though  with  'without'  or  with  '  with,' 
if  you  prefer  it,  that  I  shall  withstand  your  using  'with'  or '  without'  more 
than  five  times  in  any  other  sentence." 

The  gentleman  from  whom  I  had  the  foregoing  anecdote,  also  said, 
that  drinking  tea  with  Johnson,  at  the  house  of  the  blind  poetess,  Mrs. 
Williams,  on  the  8 1st  of  December,  1779,  the  Doctor  got  up  after 
finishing  his  twelfth  cup  of  tea,  and  addressed  him — "  WeU,  Sir,  good 
night ;  and  a  happy  new  year  to  us  all  to-morrow !  Poor  Garrick's 
curtain  is  dropped,  and  the  learned  Bishop  Warburton's  pen  is  at  rest. 
Where  shall  we  all  be  in  another  twelvemonth  ?  There's  another  worn 
out  year  added  to  the  cast-off  wardrobe  of  old  Time^  or  rather  to  the 
rich  stores  of  some  present  Tacitus  or  future  Herodotus !  As  to  yon, 
my  young  friend,  while  you  are  walking  home,  sum  up  all  that  you  or 
others  have  done,  right  or  wrong,  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  rub 
out  the  old  score,  and  to-morrow  morning  begin  a  wiser  one." 

I  remember  one  day  asking  Wolcot  if  he  had  known  Johnson.  He 
told  me  he  had  been  in  his  company,  I  think  at  Pljrmouth.  *'  Every 
body,"  said  Wolcot,  *'  was  in  awe  of  him ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  some 
awe  too,  yet  1  determined  to  say  something ;  and  recollecting  to  have 
heard  that  he  was  fond  of  contradicting  the  opinions  of  others,  even 
when  he  thought  as  they  did,  I  laid  a  trap  to  discover  Whether  this  ru- 
mour about  him  was  right.  Watching  my  time,  I  said, — "  1  think.  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  picture  of  Reynolds  is  one  of  the  best  he  ever  painted." 
— ••  Sir,  I  differ  from  you  in  opinion :  I  think  it  is  one  of  his  worst, 
Sir !"  Wolcot  was  silent.  With  the  shrewdness  of  his  own  character, 
Wolcot  observed  to  me,  on  relating  this  anecdote — "  Traps  are  good 
things  to  prove  a  man's  character ;  lay  them  well,  and  they  will  always 
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bring  it  out/'    The  picture,  which  hung  in  the  room,  and  to  vrhich  he 
alluded,  was  one  of  Reynolds's  earliest  and  best. 

A  friend  has  just  sent  to  me  to  borrow  the  "  Life  of  Baron  Trenck/' 
Though  not  a  very  appropriate  character  to  rank  after  Johnson,  I  mnst 
catch  "  the  Cynthia  of  the  minute,"  lest  I  forget  I  have  any  scrap  to 
record  of  this  extraordinary  man.     I  remember  some  yean  ago  meet- 
ing, in  thie  garden  of  the  Luxembourg  Palace  in  Paris,  with  Count  du 
Roure.     Accident  turned  the  conversation  upon  Trenck,  when  Du 
Roure  told  me  he  knew  him  well :  they  were  fellow-captives  in  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare  during  the  French  revolution,  pending  which,  as 
is  well  known,  Trenck  was  guillotined.   Trenck  was  fond  of  the  marvel- 
lous, besides  which  he  had  a  very  fertile  imagination.     He  waa  always 
inveighing  against  his  imprisonment ;  and  reports  of  the   Prasaians 
marching  upon  Paris,  of  which  the  gaolers  could  not  discover  the 
source,  were  circulated  in  the  prison.    This  indiscreet  conduct  was  fatal 
to  him.     Not  long  before  the  downfal  of  the  party  in  power,  indeed, 
as  I  recollect,  but  a  few  days,  Trenck  indiscreetly  boasted  that  he  had 
communications  with  persons  outside  the  walls  of  the  gaol,  and  that  be 
knew  every  thing  going  on  there.    The  prisoners  were  pleased  at  the 
hopes  he  gave  them  of  being  speedily  liberated.     The  turnkeys  were 
incessantly  labouring  to  discover  the  origin  of  these  rumours.     Early 
one  morning  Trenck  again  set  the  prison  in  an  uproar,  by  asserting 
that  deliverance  was  at  hand,  for  he  had  that  day  received  intelligence 
of  the  Prussians  being  then  only  two  or  three  leagues  from  Paris.     He 
even  gave  a  detail  of  their  numbers  and  movements.     Unfortunately, 
some  of  the  prisoners  recollected  that  the  gates  were  not  yet  opened, 
and  that  no  communication  with  the  exterior  could  possibly  take  place 
so  early.      This  staggering  fact  was  bruited  about,  and  reached  the 
ears  of  the  gaolers.     He  was  taken  from  the  prison,  tried,  and  exe- 
cuted the  next  day.     His  remains  were  interred  in  a  spot  of  ground, 
forty  feet  square,  near  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  which  had  been  a  garden 
to  a  convent,  and  where,  in  about  a  year  preceding  June  1794,  no 
less  than  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  bodies  were  de- 
posited with  layers  of  lime,  victims  to  the  revolutionary  tribunal.     The 
prisoners  whom'  Trenck  had  left  behind  were  liberated  by  the  downfal 
of  the  government;  and  Trenck  would  have  escaped  among  them,  had 
he  not  been  fond  of  telling  extraordinary  stories.     His  adventures 
were  dictated  by  himself,  but  put  together  on  paper  by  another  person, 
and  are  rather  understood  to  be  *'  founded  in  fact,"  as  novelists  say, 
than  true  in  their  details.     The  book  is  a  most  entertaining  one  not- 
withstanding. 

What  a  coil  the  newspapers  make  about  the  abuses  of  the  Chancery 
court :  it  is  indeed  an  Augean  stable.*  This  recalls  a  letter  written  by 
a  clerical  friend  of  mine,  now  no  more,  containing  the  following  anec- 
dote of  Lord  Eldon.     It  is  at  all  events  curious.     The  writer  says  : 


*  For  the  delays  of  jastice  and  abates  in  this  court,  I  recommend  tbe  reader  to 
a  perusal  of  the  «  Life  of  the  Right  Hon.  Francis  North,  Baron  GaitfoFd,"  &c. 
The  same  e^ls  then  excited  attention  and  complaint,  which  have  been  saffered  tt 
rnn  on  increasing  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  more :  the  monies  held  in  tbe  fangs  of 
this  hydra  of  mischief  baring  increased  In  the  same  time  from  a  hundred  thomand* 
or  two,  to  40,000,000^  ! ! 
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**  Just  before  I  exchanged  London  for  Oxford,  and  retired  to  the  house 
in  that  university,  where  the  good  Bishop  Berkley  died  in  the  office  of 
watching  over  his  son's  education,  I  led  one  day  my  friend  (as  he 
called  himself)  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  sitting  in  Lincoln's-inn  Hall, 
where  I  had  no  briefs,  and  I  met  Jack  Scott,  who  had  no  more  briefs 
than  I,  under  the  gateway  that  goes  into  Carey-street,  where  the  elo- 
quent AUeyne  died  of  a  broken  heart,  because  all  his  talents  could  not 
procure  him  briefs  enough.  *  So  you  are  going  to  leave  us,'  said 
Scott,  '  as  I  hear,  to  return  to  Alma  Mater  and  to  take  orders.' — 
'Why  yes,  the  Chancellor  promises  me  his  patronage,  though  he 
called  me  yesterday  at  dinner,  in  his  pious  language,  '  a  damn'd  fool 
for  quitting  the  Bar.'  So  you,  Scott,  must  give  your  patronage  to  an 
old  friend  when  he  is  a  poor  curate,  and  you  fill  Thurlow's  seat/ — '  O 
by  Jove,'  said  Scott,  '  I  shall  soon  follow  you ;  if  not  to  take  orders, 
as  I  have  not,  like  you,  a  Thurlow  for  a  friend,  at  best  to  be  a  country 
counsel  in  some  corner  of  my  native  county.' — '  Then,  Scott,'  said  I, 
*  you  will  certainly  do  wrong ;  yonr  perseverance  and  talents  will 
carry  you  through  by  and  by.  I  cannot  trace  a  single  brief  to  the  ap- 
pearance which  the  partiality  of  my  friends  was  pleased  to  think  I 
made  with  my  first  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  As  to  you,  my  friend,, 
you  have  never  yet  had  any  briefii ;  perhaps  the  first  will  be  followed^ 
by  such  success  as  AUeyne  deserved  to  have  found  after  the  Negro 
cause,  and  as  Erskine  both  deserves  and  finds  after  the  Greenwich 
Hospital  cause.'  Thus  Scott  and  I  talked  in  1781."  Twenty  years 
after,  Scott  was  Lord  Chancellor  in  reality,  making  good,  indeed,  that 
there  is  '^  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men." 

Dr.  Brinkly,  I  see,  has  just  been  appointed  to  an  Irish  bishoprick  : 
this  recalls  to  me  that,  during  Fox's  administration,  that  minister  made 
himself  an  enemy  in  a  very  curious  manner.  A  vacancy  occurring 
in  the  church,  he  promoted  an  old  fellow-collegian  and  schoolfellow, 
Dickson,  to  an  Irish  bishoprick.  Dickson's  father  was  only  a  dean,  and 
seriously  quarrelled  with  his  son  for  presuming  to  be  a  bishop  when 
he  was  no  higher  than  a  dean.  This  circumstance  was  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Saokville  Gardiner,  uncle  of  the  brave  and  unfortunate  Lord 
Mountjoy,  whose  death  no  one  regretted  more  than  Fox.  The  father 
became  Mr.  Fox's  uncompromising  foe. — So  much  for  the  odium  theolo^ 
gicvm* 

Speaking  of  Fox,  he  had  more  of  simple  nature  about  him  than  any 
man  of  his  time ;  and  this  joined  to  his  great  talents  was  the  more  re- 
markable. He  made  friends  not  by  his  preparations  and  appearance, 
but  by  the  kindness  of  heart  at  first  sight  discernible  in  his  physiog- 
nomy. The  Marquis  of  Kildare  going  with  a  firiend  (from  which  friend 
I  had  the  story)  to  call  at  the  house  of  a  very  charming  woman,  in 
Paris,  on  whom  Fox  had  just  called,  she  said,  **  Ah,  pourquoi  vous  autres 
AnghiSf  n*ites  vous  pas  tous  aussi  mmabks  que  M.  Fox,**  The  com- 
pliment was  not  very  civil  to  her  visitors,  but  it  desaribed  the  impres- 
sion Fox  left  upon  strangers  to  a  hair.  It  is  astonishing  what  nature 
does  for  man  in  this  respect :  some  carry  the  world  by  the  impression 
of  their  countenances  ;  others  are  "  rough  diamonds,"  like  poor  Opie, 
and  must  make  their  way  with  their  hands. 

I  once  asked  Wolcot,  if  it  were  true,  as  some  had  asserted,  that  he 
was  first  struck  by  Opie's  paintings  for  their  promising  appearance 
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as  the  work  of  an  artist.  He  answered,  **'  No :  there  were  never  viler 
daubs  produced  by  human  hand..  It  was  his  attempting  the  art  spon- 
taneously, and  his  perseverance  and  invincible  desire  to  learn  it,  that 
struck  me,  and  convinced  me  he  was  made  of  fit  material  to  follow  up 
any  thing  he  undertook.  He  was  an  uncommonly  shrewd  boy,  of  the 
most  rough  uncouth  exterior — the  roughest  Cornish  diamond  that  ever 
came  out  of  a  mine." 

The  foregoing  mention  of  Wolcot  reminds  me,  that  this  witty  satirist, 
while  practising  as  a  physician  in  the  west  of  England,  used  to  visit  at 
the  residence  of  the  late  Thomas  Mitchel,  Esq.  called  Croflwest.  He 
was  much  solicited  by  a  lady  there,  no  favourite  of  his  own,  to  write 
some  verses  about  her ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  her  entreaties, 
until  one  day  after  diimer  she  became  so  annoyingly  pressing,  that, 
taking  a  pencil  and  a  bit  of  paper  from  his  pocket,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing severe  epigram,  and  handed  it  to  her.  It  must  be  premised  that  the 
lady's  complexion  was  exquisitely  fine,  but  her  eyes  bad.  The  doc- 
tor's own  complexion  was  a  rough  mahogany. 

Epigram  to  Miss  S 

O  sweet  Nancy  S ,  those  beautiful  eyes 

Were  made  for  thedownfal  of  man  $ 
At  the  sight  of  their  fire  thy  true  lover  fries, 

And  whizzes  like  fish  in  a  pan. 

0  gemini  father!  how  Nature  would  quake 
Were  you  gifted  with  every  perfection  ! 

1  tremble  to  think  what  a  havock  youM  make. 
Were  you  blest  with  my  air  and  complexion  ! 

It  need  not  be  observed,  that  the  loss  of  her  hair  never  more  irrecoo- 
cilably  offended  the  heroine  of  the  Rape  of  Lock,  than  these  verses 
did  the  lady  in  question. 

The  most  remarkable  character  on  the  whole  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
is  recalled  to  my  recollection  by  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Revue  Encyclopediquef  in  which  a  lady  in  Paris  reckoning  up  the 
names  of  men  of  learning  who  have  lately  been  taken  from  the  world 
by  death,  mentions  that  which  I  conclude  belonged  to  the  individual 
whom  I  am  about  to  notice.  His  name  was  Mentelle,  by  birth  a 
Hungarian.  This  extraordinary  person  became  known  to  me  by  acci- 
dent ;  and  afler  I  had  seen  him,  the  choice  of  Diogenes  in  his 
tub  before  Alexander  the  Great,  I  readily  believed,  might  have  been 
matter  of  free-will  rather  than  the  empty  affectation  of  a  philosophical 
pride.  Mentelle  did  not  seem  to  me  more  than  thirty-three  or  thirty- 
four  years  of  age,  well  made,  with  a  florid,  pleasing,  and  handsome 
countenance,  brown  hair,  and  a  beard  peculiarly  comely.  His  conduct 
and  mode  of  life  arose  from  an  insatiable  thirst  of  knowledge.  Like  the 
miser  in  hoarding  up  gold,  he  was  never  easy  unless  he  was  acquiring 
more.  No  distaste  of  the  pleasures  of  life,  in  any  form,  withheld  him 
from  the  world,  and  made  him  choose  a  diet  of  ammunition-bread  and 
watcr^  and  a  clothmg  of  a  coarse  flannel  jacket  and  Irowsers  ;  but  I  must 
give  the  history  of  my  acquaintance  with  him  first.  A  gallant  naval 
ofiiccr,  and  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,  wished,  during  the  *'  piping 
time  of  peace,"  to  study  mathematics  and  the  modem  languages.  The 
advantages  of  Paris  for  this  purpose  beyond  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
its  easy  living,  splendid  public  libraries,  open  to  alien  as  well  as  native^ 
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and  the  superiority  of  its  professors  in  most  branches  of  sciencei  led  him 
thither.    He  lodged  at  the  house  of  a  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Rue 
Pigare.    Calling  one  day  upon  him,  he  said,  "  In  a  summer-house,  in  the 
garden  below,  lives  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  in  the  world ;  he 
lias  been  living  there  these  two  years  past ;  would  you  like  to  see  him  ?'* 
1  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  we  immediately  descended  the  stairs; 
and  crossing  the  garden  came  to  a  small  summer-house  constructed  of 
boards,  about  six  feet  square.     In  this  place,  the  owner  of  the  garden 
gave  Mentelle  leave  to  reside  free  of  cost.     On  knocking,  the  door 
was  opened  and  I  entered,  there  being  but  just  room  enough  to  stand 
within  it.     On  his  right  hand  was  a  box  which  reached  nearly  across 
the  room,  and  occupied,  perhaps,  one*third  of  the  entire  width.     In 
this  box  was  some  old  blanketing,  and  across  it  a  plank  on  which 
Mentelle  was  sitting ;  his  feet  and  legs  in  the  box,  for  the  sake  of 
warmth ;  his  back  against  the  wall  of  a  bouse  which  formed  the  back  of 
the  building,  the  other  walls  being  of  wood.     He  had  a  sort  of  tilted 
plank  table  before  him  over  the  box;  on  this  was  a  slate  and  pencil 
for  working  his  mathematical  propositions ;  the  boards  had  many  a  loop- 
hole stopped  with  paper,  written  over  in  Greek  very  close,  in  a  remark- 
ably neat  character ;  by  this  a  small  portion  of  the  cold  air  was  kept 
out.     On  the  left-hand  side  of  the  box  was  an  old  arm-chair,  and  the 
rest  of  the  apartment  was  piled  with  large  folios  and  their  brethren, 
down  to  the  smallest  size,  in  complete  confusion.     From  the  roof,  sus- 
pended by  a  piece  of  rusty  iron- wire,  just  over  the  table,  hung  a  piece 
of  old  tin  plate,  bent  into  a  hollow,  with  a  wick,  which  served  for  a 
lamp ;  a  small  can  lay  in  a  corner,  a  pitcher  of  water,  and  a  coarse 
brown  loaf;  a  ragged  cloak  hung  over  the  chair.     On  addressing  him 
in  French,  my  naval  friend  said,  "  M.  Mentelle  speaks  English  as  well 
as  we  do,  though  I  am  only  the  second  Englishman  he  has  ever  seen." 
And  this  was  true:  he  spoke  it  like  a  native,  without  hesitation  or  any 
foreign  accent,  and  with  a  softness  of  which  I  scarcely  thought  it  capa- 
ble of  being  spoken.     He  could  converse  with  equal  fluency  in  French, 
German,  Sclavonic,  Italian,  Latin,  the  ancient  and  modern  Greek, 
Arabic,  and  the  dialects  of  his  native  country  besides ;  and  could  read 
and   make  himself  well  understood  in  numerous  other    languages. 
He  was  also  master  of  three  thousand  Chinese  characters.     His  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  and  the  sciences  was  very  extensive.     He  told 
me  that  his  thirst  of  knowledge  was  so  great  an  appetite,  that  he  was 
content  to  sacrifice  every  other  consideration  in  life  to  it.     He  g^ve  one 
lesson  a  week  in  mathematics,  which  produced  him  three  francs,  or  about 
half-a-crown.     With  this  he  bought  weekly  enough  coarse  ammunition 
bread  for  his  seven  days'  consumption  at  once,  that  it  might  grow  stale, 
otherwise  it  digeste<l  too  fast.     Two  or  three  potatoes  boiled  in  a  can 
over  his  lamp  at  night,  and  eaten  with  a  little  oil  once  or  twice  a  week, 
constituted  his  only  luxury.     He  slept  five  or  six  hours:  if  it  was  cold 
weather,  at  full  length  in  the  box  I  have  mentioned;  if  mild,  in  his 
chair,  not  lying  down.     He  studied  much  at  night,  and  told  me  he  found 
no  ill  effects  from  his  mode  of  living: — he  had  lived  so  for  twenty  years. 
The  luxuries  of  life  in  a  moderate  degree  would  be  very  welcome,  he 
said ;  but  then  he  must  waste  his  precious  time  in  giving  lessons  to  pur- 
chase them.     He  wanted  to  study  more  and  lose  no  time ;  besides,  ho 
was  happy  enough.     He  was  no  cynic:  he  did  not  despise  the  good 
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ihings  of  life;  but  he  was  contented  to  resign  them  for  sacb  an  object 
as  the  for^^ing,  as  he  had  no  means  but  by  labour  to  obtain  them.  Uus- 
tom  had  made  his  way  of  life  no  inconvenience  to  him.  He  had  tn- 
yelled  on  foot  in  every  country  of  Europe,  except  England.  He  was 
intimate  with  the  leading  men  of  science  in  France,  and  of  the  Institute: 
and  a  curious  figure  he  cut  in  his  dirty  jacket  and  trowsers,  without 
stockings  or  shirt,  walking  arm-in-arm  with  them  through  the  Boule- 
vards, which  was  often  the  case*  However  such  a  degradation  may 
startle  our  dandy  professors  of  all  sorts  in  England;  learned  men» 
noble  and  ignoble,  in  France,  scorn  to  judge  of  mind  by  the  coat  which 
covers  it. — LiBten,  mitred  universities  and  crown-chartered  societies  I 
He  mentioned  that  some  gentlemen  of  the  Institute,  his  friends,  had  once 
supplied  him  with  a  profhsion  of  clothing;  but  he  wanted  to  purchase 
books ;  and  though  he  wore  them  once  or  twice,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  seUing  them,  that  he  might  get  the  volumes  he  wished. 
He  accordingly  put  on  his  old  dress,  and  took  the  clothes  to  a  shop  for 
the  purpose,  congratulating  himself  on  possessing  the  desired  works 
from  the  product.  The  shopkeeper,  fearing  he  had  stolen  the  clothes, 
gave  him  in  custody  to  the  police.  He  was  ashamed  at  first  to  write  to 
any  members  of  the  Institute,  his  friends ;  and  remained  in  prison  a 
week,  employing  himself  in  instructing  some  of  the  younger  prisoners  in 
reading,  till  he  recollected  he  was  losing  time.  He  then  wrote  to  some 
persons,  who  instantly  procured  his  release.  He  said,  that  could  he 
have  been  left  alone  in  the  prison  to  pursue  his  studies,  it  would  have 
been  a  very  pleasant  place  to  him,  as  he  feasted  every  day  there  without 
expense  on  the  prison  allowance.  My  friend  asked  him  to  dine  once  or 
twice  with  him ;  but  so  inured  was  poor  Mentelle  to  his  low  diet,  that  two 
or  three  glasses  of  wine,  which  he  ventured  to  take,  put  him  into  a  fever. 
He  desired  very  much  to  see  England ;  he  had  read  most  of  our  best 
writers,  and  wished  to  know  for  what  expense  he  could  travel  there, 
living  as  he  lived.  He  said  he  thought  he  might  make  a  pretty  long 
excursion  in  it  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs.  I  smilcMl,  and  told 
him  it  was  impossible.  He  said  he  had  travelled  all  over  the  Continent 
at  a  less  rate  in  proportion  than  he  proposed  for  England.  He  knew 
it  was  a  country  where  every  thing  was  very  costly.  **  1  should  molest 
no  one,"  said  he;  "I  should  always  walk,  see  the  public  buildings, 
works,  and  country ;  call  on  a  few  learned  men,  for  whom  I  shovid 
carry  letters  of  introduction.  I  should  sleep  at  nightfal,  as  I  always 
have,  when  travelling,  in  the  first  wood  I  came  to,  on  the  ground, 
wrapped  in  my  cloak ;  and  in  towns,  at  the  most  humble  inns.  I  should 
live  on  bread  and  water,  with  an  egg  or  two.  I  think  it  could  be  done !" 
— *'  Ihave  no  doubt,  your  part  could  be  done,  M.  Mentelle,"  I  replied; 
''  but  poverty  is  as  great  a  crime  in  England  as  robbery.  Though  the 
law  once  said,  no  man  shall  be  punished  without  trial  or  proof  of  his 
guilt,  that  principle  is  extinct  as  respects  the  humble  and  poor.  Your 
innocent  sleep  by  the  road-side  will  be  a  crime  of  itself.  The  Juge 
dt  Paix  will  send  you  to  prison,  or  flog  you,  on  the  presumption  that 
you  are  a  vagrant,  or  have  been  catching  his  game.  You  cannot 
help  yourself,  for  his  will  is  law.  If  you  said  you  were  so  and  so,  and 
showed  a  letter  or  papers  in  confirmation,  he  would  stare  with  open 
unmeaning  face  at  you,  and  ask  if  such  a  story  were  probaUe — if  any 
man  could  be  honest  with  such  a  coat  on  his  back — give  you  the  lie. 
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and  send  you  to  punishment.  This  would  happen  with  eight  out  of 
ten  country  magistrates  into  whose  hands  you  might  fisdl.  Your  know- 
ledge, if  you  displayed  it,  would  only  he  deemed  an  aggravation  of  your 
case,  because  your  story  would  be  thought  more  improbable  in  con- 
aequence.  Do  not  come  to  England,  unless  you  can  come  with  a  coat 
somewhat  in  the  fashion,  or  think  to  travel  there  without  paying  five 
times  more  for  every  thing  you  eat  or  drink  on  yoor  road,  than  the  inn- 
keeper really  purdiases  it  for."  I  succeeded,  I  believe,  in  preventing 
Mentelle's  visiting  this  country,  and  most  likely  beioff  degraded  in  a 
treadmill  by  some  country  Dogberry.  The  last  time  f  saw  this  extra- 
ordinary man,  I  promised,  on  my  arrival  in  England,  to  send  him  a 
Sanscrit  work,  which  I  was  unfortunately  not  able  to  procure*  He  was 
then  studying  the  Asiatic  tongues.  Mentelle's  powers  of  reasoning 
were  very  great.  Sometimes  he  would  take  up  a  wrong  argument  to 
show  his  skill  upon  it :  for  when  he  pleased,  he  was  the  best  sophist  I 
ever  heard.  His  manners  were  simple  and  mild ;  his  countenance  beamed 
with  intelligence,  and  was  like  some  old  Italian  pictures  I  have  seen. 
I  think,  a  life  such  as  he  led  could  not  endure  long.  Though  his  look 
was  healthy,  he  could  not  have  been  strong.  I  remember  he  told 
me  that  a  knowledge  of  Sclavonic  rendered  toe  acquirement  of  every 
other  modern  tongue  a  comparatively  easy  task.  He  said  he  loved  to 
talk,  and  to  impart  knowledge  to  any  who  would  visit  him  when  he  was 
inclined  to  repose  an  hour  or  two  from  his  studies.  He  was  no  ancho- 
rite ;  but  was  fond  of  society,  if  it  were  such  as  admitted  conversation 
on  literature  or  science.  Poor  Mentelle!  he  is  now  dust ;  but  perhaps, 
no  man  ever  loved  knowledge  so  much  for  herself  as  he  did,  or  was 
contented  to  sacrifice  so  much  for  it !  ' 

My  meeting  the  foregoing  original  character,  reminds  me  that  I  fell 
in  with  one  equally  original  by  accident  some  years  ago,  though  I  do  npt 
mean  to  degrade  poor  MenteUe  by  a  comparison  as  to  moral  character. 
I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1 806,  that  clever  rogue,  Major  Semple  Lisle, 
came  to  make  a  complaint  to  a  friend  of  mine  concerned  in  a  newspaper, 
of  something  which  had  been  said  of  him  that  was  untrue.     I  was  pre- 
sent, and  particularly  noticed  his  sharp  features  and  pale  face,  having 
heard  of,  but  never  before  seen  him.     He  was  very  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  and  stsyed  about  five  minutes  in  the  room.     He  was  charged 
with  a  larceny,  or  something  of  the  sort,  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  the 
oflScers  of  justice  were  in  pursuit  of  him.     I  was  crossing  a  path  firom 
the  end  of  what  is  now  the  east  side  of  Tavistock-square,  which  was 
then  fields  going  into  the  New-road,  and  had  just  reached  the  little 
row  of  houses,  which  at  present  faces  the  east  end  of  St.  Pancras  new 
church,  when  I  saw  Semple  Lisle  approach  from  the  New-road,  and 
turn  into  one  of  those  houses.    It  was  very  early  in  the  morning.     He 
did  not  see  me  until  he  had  the  door  in  his  hand,  when  he  stopped,  and, 
looking  me  full  in  the  face,  seemed  alarmed :  he  recognised  me  again, 
and  feeling  I  must  know  from  the  newspapers  "  he  was  wanted,'*  as  the 
Bow-street  runners  say,  I  can  never  forget  his  look.     He  recovered 
himself  instantly,  made  a  gentlemanly  inclination  of  the  head,  and  said, 
"  Sir,  1  implore  you  not  to  say  you  have  seen  me." — "  You  need  not 
fear  any  thing  from  me,"  was  my  reply :  no  more  passed.     I  need  not 
say,  I  kept  my  word.     I  fear  poverty  prompted  him  to  his  mean  actions, 
^it  is  a  sad  destroyer  of  your  moral  feelings ! 
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The  Quarterly  has  a  review  of  Sonthey's  life  of  Wesley,  which  1  have 
just  been  reading.  I  once  saw  Wesley.  Southey  has  shown  much 
tact  in  book-making,  by  selecting  subjects  for  his  works  to  accommo* 
date  numerous  readers.  It  was  in  a  sea-port  town,  about  the  year  1790» 
when  I  was  very  young,  that,  going  with  some  of  my  playmates  to 
clamber  on  die  pieces  of  timber  landed  upon  the  quay,  I  was  with  my 
companions  surprised  to  find  what  we  held  our  own  domain  occupied 
by  a  crowd  of  people,  and,  on  a  log  far  above  the  rest,  towered  the 
figure  of  the  most  venerable  man  I  had  ever  beheld,— I  may  now  say 
that  1  have  ever  seen  since,  tie  was  addressing  the  people  earnestly. 
He  wore  a  gown  over  his  thin  form,  and  long  white  hair  waved  upon 
his  shoulders.  His  appearance  checked  our  playful  propensities  for  a 
moment,  and  we  stood  gazing  at  him  in  silence.  At  length  the  glow  of 
youthful  spirits  urgfed  us  to  our  old  sports :  we  began  to  play,  at  first 
without  making  much  noise,  till  growing  bolder  w»  clambered  over 
the  logs,  as  we  were  wont,  and  I  got  astride  upon  a  piece  of  timber 
huge  enough  to  be  the  ''mast  of  some  great  ammiral,*'  far  above 
Wesley's  head  :  a  second  young  varlet  followed  me,  and  then  a  third. 
We  were  rather  behind  the  preacher,  and,  as  may  be  guessed,  we  were 
soon  making  noise  enough  to  interrupt  him  in  his  discourse.  On  a 
sudden  he  stopped  speaking;  and  turning  round  and  looking  up 
sternly  at  us,  carrying  towards  us  the  gaze  of  two  or  three  thousand 
persons,  he  called  out,  "  Come  down,  you  boys,  or  be  quiet."  These 
words,  added  to  our  perception  that  the  eyes  of  so  many  persons  were 
upon  us,  made  us  ashamed.  One  and  one  we  slunk  down  abashed, 
and  bent  our  steps  from  the  spot. 

I  have  mentioned  Opie  above.  When  the  pictures  of  Mr.  Anger* 
stein  were  purchased  lately  by  Government,  I  went  to  see  those  of 
Hogarth,  and  was  surprised  at  their  beauty.  A  friend  of  mine  says 
that  Opie  and  he  were  struck  with  their  difference  from  the  opinion 
they  had  formed  of  them  before  they  saw  them.  "  1  accompanied 
Opie,"  said  he,  "  to  Christie's,  in  1792,  to  see  those  pictures.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  either  of  us  had  seen  any  of  Hogarth's  original 
paintings,  and  I  believe  both  expected  to  see  something  coarse,  hard, 
and  vulgar.  But  never  was  disappointment  more  agreeable.  My 
companion  seemed  struck  with  astonishment.  I  was  impatient  for  his 
opinion,  and  repeatedly  pressed  him,  but  1  might  as  well  have 
spoken  to  a  post.  He  sat  before  them,  examining  every  part  for  above 
half  an  hour,  liumming  a  tune,  as  was  his  custom  when  pleased ;  but 
not  a  word  could  I  get  fi'om  him.  At  length  he  exclaimed :  '  Who 
has  dared  to  say  that  this  man  could  not  paint !'  On  our  return  to  his 
house,  and  during  our  walk,  he  was  equally  silent ;  and  it  was  above 
an  hour  before  I  could  get  him  to  talk  on  the  subject,  when  he  was 
rapturous  in  their  praise,  and  agreed  to  a  remark  I  made,  '  that  poor 
Hogarth  had  been  bom  a  century  too  soon,  and  painted  in  an  age  when 
the  taste  of  the  public  was  incapable  of  appreciating  his  merits.'  Opie 
visited  the  pictures  every  day  while  they  remained  at  Christie's." 
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A  VISIT    TO    THE    SUMMIT  OF  MONT  BLANC,  BY  CAPTAIN 

MARKHAM    SHBRWILL, 

25thy  26th,  and  27th  of  August,  1825. 

In  Letters  addressed  to  a  Ffiend,  by  Captain  Markham  SherwilL 

[The  following  narrative  will  doubtlesa  be  read  with  »  degree  of  interest  equal 
to  that  which  was  excited  foy  Ae  former  account  of  the  same  ^scent}  and  onr  read- 
era,  we  think,  will  regard,  with  curiosity,  the  different  effects  produced  by  the 
same  scenes  ou  the  minds  of  the  two  writers.] 

Letter  1. 

My  dear  Friend, — When  I  (juitted  you  for  a  second  ramble  through 
Switzerland  and  Savoy,  the  intention  of  ascending  Mont  Blanc  had  certainly 
never  entered  into  my  remote  speculation,  and  much  less  into  the  plan  of  my 
proceedings.  Yet  as  you  have  frequently  requested  to  con  over  tne  notes  of 
my  summer's  excursion,  and  1  have  nothing  just  now  more  interesting  to 
send  you,  I  am  induced  to  select  a  few  short  memoranda  of  that  ascent  for 
your  amusement. 

On  the  22d  of  August,  1825,  I  left  Geneva  with  a  friend,  having  deter- 
mined to  visit  the  valley  of  Chamouni  befot'e  making  an  excursion  to  the 
Oberland.  Passing  through  Bonneville  and  Sallenche,  we  slept  the  first 
evening  at  St.  Gervais.  The  Hotel  de  Montjoie,  in  the  village  of  St.  Gervais, 
we  found  exceedingly  agreeable,  and  strongly  recommend  it:  the  traveller 
will  find  comfortable  rooms,  great  cleanliness,  good  and  reasonable  fare,  and, 
in  Madame  Rosset,  a  very  obliging  agreeable  hostess.  From  this  inn,  more- 
over, you  ^et  a  charming  view  of  the  mountains  with  the  Aiguille  de  Varens 
and  the  Cime  des  Fours,  soaring  to  near  one  thousand  four  hundred  toises 
above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

We  continued  our  route  to  Chamouni,  only  staying  to  visit  the  beautiful 
Cascade  de  Ch^de ;  and,  immediately  on  reaching  the  Hotel  de  PUnion,  en- 
deavoured to  see  Marie  Coutet,  one  of  the  guides.  Next  morning,  Coutet 
went  with  me  to  visit  the  Merde  Glace,  and  the  source  of  the  Arveron.  In 
the  course  of  this  walk,  he  mentioned  to  me  that  there  was  then  at  Chamouni 
a  young  English  physician  who  was  preparing  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  alone, 
having  hitherto  in  vain  sought  for  a  companion.  Coutet  said  he  had  con- 
sented to  go,  and  strongly  pressed  me  to  be  of  the  party.  Without  any  very 
strong  intention  of  makm^  the  attempt,  1  was  induced  to  ask  a  good  many 
questions  about  the  practicability  of  the  thing.  As  we  sat  on  a  large  biocK 
of  granite  near  the  source  of  the  Arveron,  a  mass  of  ice  suddenly  slipped  from 
the  Glacier  des  Bois,  and  fell  with  thundering  roar,  loudly  reverberating  along 
the  sides  of  La  Fleci^re.  As  I  was  strongly  expressing  my  admiration  and 
pleasure,  Coutet  said  with  a  smile,  "  Ah !  Monsieur !  ce  n*est  rien  I  pour  voir 
les  avalanches  il  faut  vaincre  le  Mont  Blanc !"  I  rose  from  my  granite  seat  half 
resolved  on  the  attempt,  and  we  returned  to  the  hotel.  Having  obtained  an 
interview  with  Dr.  Clark,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  join  in  the  expedition,  and 
was  immediately  relieved  from  all  embarrassment  by  the  kind  manner  with 
which  my  propositions  were  received.  We  talked  the  matter  over,  and  held 
farther  consultations  with  Coutet.  It  was  now  about  four  o'clock  on  Wed- 
nesday the  24th  of  August,  and  it  was  equally  Dr.  Clark's  wish  and  my  own 
to  leave  the  hotel  before  dawn,  that  we  might  avoid  the  disagreeable  heat. 
The  thermometer  was  then  at  seventy  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  had  varied 
from  seventy  to  eighty  degrees  during  the  last  few  days.  But  as  two  more 
guides  were  to  be  hired  and  more  provisions  to  be  cooked,  it  was  declared 
impossible  that  we  should  set  out  before  six  o'clock  next  morning.  While 
Coutet  was  busy  in  preparing  food,  ropes,  warm  clothes,  &c.  we  were  equally 
busy  in  selecting  tne  proper  number  of  efficient  guides  to  accompany  us. 
The  following  seven,  after  some  difficulty,  were  engaged. 
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1.  Joseph  Marie  Coutet,  sou  of  Coute^  who  accompanied  Monsieur  de 
Saussure — he  had  been  to  the  summit  six  times,  and  tailed  in  four  other 
attempts. 

2«  Pierre  Tairraz,  the  younger,  up  once,  aged  thirty-niney  and  stogie. 

3.  Simeon  Devouassou,  up  once,  ased  thirty,  mamed. 

4.  Julien  Devouassou,  brother  of  the  above,  never  up,  married,  i^ged 
thirty-six. 

5.  Simon  Toumier,  never  up,  single,  aged  twenty-eiffht. 

6.  Michel  Devouassou,  never  been  up,  married,  agea  twenty-five. 

'  7.  Pierre  Joseph  Simond,  never  been  up,  married,  aged  thirty-sis. 

ThMTiday,  25ih  August ^  1825.^1  awoke  early  in  the  mormng,  and  soon 
made  myself  ready  for  our  undertaking.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  list  of 
guides,  that  five  of  the  seven  were  married  men.  It  was  of  course  very 
natural  they  should  take  more  time,  in  bidding  to  their  wives  and  children 
an  affectionate  farewell,  in  a  case  like  the  present,  than  if  they  were  merely 

going  to  the  T6te  Noir,  or  Col  de  Balme ;  and  the  single  men  might  possibly 
ave  friends  to  whom  a  tender  adieu  was  equally  requisite.  It  was  therefore 
seven  o'clock  when  Dr.  Clark  and  myself  mounted  our  mules.  The  guides 
had  each  a  knapsack  containing  provisions,  wine,  &c,  and  over  their  should- 
ers were  sluns  ropes,  hatchets,  and  poles,  all  necessary  implements  to  storm 
the  lofty  citadel.  The  summer  having  been  veiy  propitious  for  the  visitors 
to  Chamouni,  the  number  of  strangers  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  have 
been  greater,  and  nearly  every  one  was  on  the  alert  to  see  us  depart.  In- 
deed, many  accompanied  us  over  the  bridge  opposite  the  inn,  and  conti- 
nued with  us  some  little  way  alon^  the  valley  to  the  right,  in  the  direction  of 
the  small  hamlet  called  "  Les  Pelenns,''  where  we  arrived  in  about  half  an  hour 
at  the  house  of  Coutet,  our  principal  auide.  Here  we  remained  some  short 
timCf  while  we  gave  directions  to  his  t>rother  at  what  hours  he  was  to  take 
notes  of  the  variations  in  the  barometer  and  thermometer  during  our  absence; 
for  Coutet  is  well  provided  with  these  instrumeuts,  which  he  has  received 
as  presents  from  various  English  gentlemen  with  whom  he  has  travelled  over 
the  a4iacent  mountains,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his  amiable 
manners  and  good  conduct. 

The  barometer  which  we  took  with  us  was  a  very  good  one,  made  in 
Geneva,  of  a  construction  capable  of  marking  a  great  depression  of  the  mer- 
cury ;  and  at  Les  Pelerins  it  stood  at  twenty-five  inches,  one  line  and  one- 
tenth.  The  thermometer  marked  fourteen  degrees  Reaumur.  The  valley  of 
Chamouni  is  about  337  French  toises  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva, 
consequently  684  toises  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Having  made  our 
final  arrangements,  we  re-mounted  our  mules,  and  began  to  ascend  the  foot 
of  the  south-west  end  of  the  Montanvert,  traversing  a  forest  of  dark  pines^ 
between  which  we  occasionally  saw  the  lofty  columns  of  the  Glacier  de 
Bossons,  or  Buissons,  distant  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  from  us,  on  our 
right  hand,— 

«  Midst  fearful  sigbto. 

Of  pines  uprooted  by  the  blast ;  the  rush 
Of  mighty  floods ;  and  thunder-riven  rocks 
That  skirt  the  fetter'd  waves  of  Montanvert." 

We  continued  to  wind  along  a  serpentine  path,  amid  laige  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, which  are  continually  rolling  clown  from  what  the  ^ides  call  "  les 
Moraines,''  that  is,  the  vast  heaps  of  sand  and  stones  on  either  side  of  the 
Glacier,  whose  devastating  march  carries  with  it  immense  blocks  of  stones 
from  the  various  adjacent  peaks.  No  one  should  ouit  the  valley  of  Cha- 
mouni without  visiting  ana  crossins;  the  Glacier  des  Bossons,  about  half  an 
hour's  walk  above  the  hamlet  of  Les  Pelerins ;  it  is  somewhat  difficult  for 
ladies,  but  I  have  crossed  it  with  two,  who  were  remarkably  gjood  walkers, 
and  we  descended  on  the  side  nearest  to  the  Glacier  de  1  acconai. 

We  could  not  help  remarking,  as  we  continued  to  ascend  the  difficult 
and  narrow  path,  how  cheerful  the  guides  appeared;  they  were  all  in 
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eager  conversation  on  trivial  subjects^  wholly  unconnected  with  the  ardu- 
ous expedition  they  had  to  encounter.  Towards  nine  o'clock,  we  arrived 
at  the  Ch&let  de  la  Part,  a  single  hut,  where,  as  is  usual  in  these  mountain 
cottages,  cows  and  goats  are  housed  for  the  night:— they  ffeneraily  consist  of 
one  room  divided  by  a  low  partition  \  in  one  huf  of  it  the  cneese  is  made  from 
the  animals  which  occupy  the  other  apartment.  The  man  or  woman,  who 
may  have  the  charge  of  the  whole,  sleeps  on  a  kind  of  shelf.  Pails,  presses, 
sieves,  boilers,  &c.  &c.  are  among  the  accessories  of  these  lightly  built  ch&lets. 
We  found  a  girl  of  about  eighteen  years  of  age  in  tliis  hut,  busily  employed 
in  making  cheeses;  she  was  surprised  to  see  so  large  a  party  in  so  unfrequent- 
ed a  spot,  but  kindly  save  us  some  delicious  goat's  milk  \  her  countenance 
was  naturally  agreeable,  and  she  was  evidently  desirous  to  eive  us  any 
thing  her  humble  abode  could  afford.  We  shook  her  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
she  bade  us  eood-b'ye  with  many  kind  wishes  that  we  mif^ht  return  safely : 
we  mounted  our  mules,  and  continued  our  route.  Immediately  on  quitting 
this  Ch&let  de  la  Part,  we  saw  a  fine  reservoir  through  which  a  mountain 
streamlet  ran.  Here  laise  tin  cans  of  milk  and  cream  were  kept  sheltered 
from  the  rays  of  a  scorching  sun :  it  was  about  five  feet  square,  rudely  built 
of  irregular  stones,  but  sufficiently  united  to  retain  from  two  to  three  fei^t  of 
water. 

The  mountains  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  beg|an  to  diminish, 
L' Aiguille  de  Varens  above  the  village  of  Sl  Martin  was  visible.  The  valley 
of  Cnamouni  now  lay  at  our  feet,  in  which  we  could  distinctly  see  the  cot- 
tages without  the  aia  of  our  glasses.  The  path  became  very  rugged  and  diffi- 
cult, until  we  arrived  at  a  large  rock  called  "  La  pierre  poiniue,''  where  we 
dismounted  from  our  mules  at  ten  o'clock :  these  were  re-conducted  to  Cha- 
mouni  by  a  ruddy-cheeked  girl,  to  whom  we  gave  a  note  or  two,  written  in 
pencil,  to  our  friends  whom  we  had  left  at  the  inn.  Our  mules  having  hitherto 
carried  some  of  our  lumige,  we  halted  a  short  time  that  the  guides  might 
arrange  it.  Coutet,  wttn  the  aid  of  his  telescope,  distinctly  saw  persons  on 
the  summit  of  Mont  Bre\'en,  across  the  valley,  and  directly  opposite  to  us. 
Some  one  of  that  party  had  hoisted  a  white  hat  on  a  pole,  as  a  ^gnal  of  salu- 
ution,  which  we  returne<l.  We  afterwards  learned,  that  thirty  persons  had 
been  on  the  top  of  Mont  Breven,  which  is  1306  toues  above  the  sea,  in  order 
to  observe  our  progress. 

We  now  began  to  traverse  on  foot  some  very  rugged  places,  where  ve- 
setation  had  nearly  ceased,  though  still  a  few  of  the  Alpine  plants  were  to 
be  found  in  sheltered  crevices  of  the  barren  rocks.  On  turning  round  the 
brow  of  the  mountain,  we  discovered  a  herd  of  goats  scattered  above  and 
below  us,  which  belonged  to  the  Chllet  de  la  Part ;  but  no  bird,  or  living 
thing  else,  was  there.  Our  path  lay  at  the  edge  of  a  precipice  which  appeared 
somewhat  dangerous  to  pass,  for  the  roaring  water  was  about  1500  feet  beloi^ 
us,  and  issued  from  a  part  of  the  Glacier  des  fiossons,  which  we  were  now 
fast  approaching.  Considerable  quantities  of  loose  stones,  chiefly  of  granite, 
of  which  these  mountains  are  com|>osed,  impeded  us  very  much;  we  sud- 
denly lost  all  the  former  appearances  of  a  path,  which  was  merely  a  track 
made  by  the  goats,  and  marked  by  vegetation.  We  were  probably  between 
six  and  seven  thousand  feet  above  the  valley,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with 
the  Mont  Breven.  After  climbing  a  considerable  ascent,  we  reached  what 
is  term^  "  La  pierre  de  I'Echelle"  at  eleven  o'clock,  and  immediately  re- 
peated the  signal  to  our  friends  on  the  Breven,  whom,  with  Coutet's  excel- 
lent glass,  we  could  see  to  be  numerous.  We  soon  made  preparations  for  a 
substantial  breakfast ;  and  placing  ourselves  behind  the  great  stone  called 
**  La  pierre  de  TEchelle,"  we  felt  great  security  from  the  avalanches,  which 
fall  hereabouts  continually  from  the  lower  parts  of  the  Ai^ille  du  Midi, 
lliis  stone  is  of  granite,  of  about  fifty  feet  perpendicular  height,  and  seems 
well  secured  and  supported.  At  th'is  spot  we  found  the  porters  who  had  pre- 
ceded us  with  a  part  of  the  baggage,  m  order  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the 
guides.    We  remained  at  this  breakfosUplace  an  hour,  and  just  before  we 
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renewed  our  march.  Dr.  Clark  and  I  felt  the  pulses  of  several  of  theguides, 
and  fouad  them  to  vary  from  eighty-four  to  one  hundred  and  four  pulsations 
in  a  minute,  but  my  own  was  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  eight,  and  this 
after  we  bad  rested  an  hour.  During  our  repast,  Coutet  entertained  us  with 
several  mountain  anecdotes,  and  related  very  circumstantially  the  fatal  attempt 
to  ascend  Mont  Blanc  in  1820,  when  three  of  the  guides  who  accompa- 
nied Dr.  Hamel  were  swept  away  by  an  avalanche,  and  have  never  since  been 
found. 

Coutet  was  himself  of  the  same  party,  and  was  driven  by  the  snow  into  the 
same  deep  crevice  where  his  companions  were  killed,  but  not  being  so  imme- 
diately in  the  main  body  of  the  avalanche,  he  was  extricated  after  having  been 
an  hour  and  half  a  prisoner  inthegulph.  In  another  expedition,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  fall  of  rocks  and  stones,  when  both  his  legs  were  badly  broken 
in  various  places.  In  a  third  excursion,  many  of  his  fingers  suffered,  and 
bear  to  this  day  evident  marks  of  the  acciaent  he  encountered^  I  -men- 
tion these  facts  to  prove  the  undaunted  courage  and  perseverance  .of  Couiet, 
who  persists  in  his  office  of  guide  from  a  natural  and  innate  love  of  a  moon- 
tain  life,  more  than  from  a  love  of  gain ;  for  he  could  earn  a  very  good  liveli- 
hoo.d  from  his  ability  and  adroitness  in  cutting  and  polishing  pebmes,  &c. 

Before  we  quitted  La  pierre  de  i'£chelle,  one  of  the  guides  fired  a  pistol, 
there  being  a  remarkable  repetition  of  an  echo  at  that  spot;  but  our  atten- 
tion was  more  attracted  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  four  white  ptarmigans, 
or  rock  grouse,  "Tetrao  Lagopus''  of  Linnaeus,  a  feather  of  whicn  I  was  en- 
abled to  secure.  Every  thing  oeing  once  more  in  readiness,  we  bade  adieu 
to  the  porters  who  were  to  descend ;  we  shook  each  other  heartily  by  the 
hand,  and  threw  aside  all  distinction ;  we .  were  all  brothers  in  one  pursuit, 
and  determincil  to  proceed  as  far  as  prudence  and  safety  would  permit.  The 
guides  now  obliged  us  to  hurry  during  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  to  proceed 
without  the  least  noise,  lest  we  should  be  surprised  on  our  rugged  way  by  the 
fall  of  an  avalanche.  These,  1  have  before  stated,  occur  very  frequently  at  this 
spot,  and  it  is  ascertained  that  a  sudden  concussion  or  vibration  of  the  air 
will  certainly  set  in  motion  those  which  are  ready  to  fall.  It  was  very  for- 
tunate that  we  proceeded  thus  cautiously  at  this  place,  as  will  be  seen  a  little 
further  on  in  the  narrative. 

By  one  o'clock  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  Glacier  des  fiossons,  the  first 
snow  and  ice  we  had  to  encounter;  and  having  added  to  our  shoes  the 
necessary  spikes,  or  crampons,  we  once  again  set  forward.  Two  guides  pre- 
ceded us,  and  kept  generally  in  advance  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces,  to 
reconnoitre  and  point  out  the  most  practicable  line  of  march ;  two  more 
followed  in  the  same  track ;  Dr.  Clark  and  his  guide  came  next;  I  followed 
with  mine,  and  one  brought  up  the  rear.  The  height  calculated  at  which 
snow  ceases  to  melt,  is  about  1400  toises,  but  this  must  vary  according  to 
the  situation  of  the  mountain.  If  the  actual  height  of  a  mounuin  is  1400 
toises,  or  even  a  little  more,  the  snows  will  wholly  disappear,  if  the  season 
is  such  as  the  last  proved  to  be :  for  the  Aiguille  de  Varens,  and  la  Cime  des 
Fours  near  Sallenche,  having  no  higher  mountain  immediately  near  them, 
so  that  they  have  not  a  continued  cold  air  blowing  on  them,  I  found 
to  be  totally  free  from  snow  this  summer.  If,  however,  a  mountain  is 
1400  toises  high,  and  has  still  more  lofty  ones  all  round  it,  certainly  the  snow 
will  not  melt,  whatever  the  heat  of  the  summer  may  be.  On  ascending  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  we  found  what  may  fairly  be  termed  eternal  snow,  and 
though  we  had  not  yet  accomplished  1400  toises^  yet  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains being  so  considerably  higher,  cause  the  snow  to  remain  without  chanee 
except  during  an  hour  or  two  in  the  hottest  days.  The  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  some  li|;ht  clouds  were  hovering  around  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc, 
but  they  indicated  good  weather.  The  opposite  mountains  were  clear;  we 
could  distinguish  the  rivulet  which  feeds  the  Cascade  de  Chdde  near  that 
village  ;  and  many  of  the  higher  peaks  of  the  range  of  hills  above  Sallenche 
were  distinct,  as  well  as  Mont  Buet.    On  proceedmg  over  the  terrific  Glacier 
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des  Bossons,  strict  injunctions  were  given  to  us  by  the  guides,  not  to  cfe* 
viate  front  the  track  of  the  two  leading  men,  who  continued  to  sound  the 
snow  with  their  poles  before  they  set  their  feet  down.  The  utmost  caution 
and  prudence  are  necessary  in  this  respect;  for  in  a  thousand  places  over 
which  we  passed,  we  found  nothing  to  walk  on  but  an  overhanging  drift,  or 
shelf  of  snow,  Mirhich  partially  hid  from  our  view  caverns  and  crevices  of  from 
one  hundred  to  cwo  hundred  feet  deep.  In  case  the  first  guide  should  sud- 
denly fall  into  one  of  these  defHhs,  the  object  of  the  rope  by  which  he  is  affixed 
to  the  second  is  apparent;  for  he,  being  in  advance  eight  or  ten  paces,  would 
immediately  be  held  up  by  the  other,  until  sufficient  aid  could  be  afforded 
by  the  whole  party  to  save  him  from  destruction.  We  therefore  conti* 
nued  in  a  sinscle  line,  following  the  footsteps  of  our  foremost  man.  These 
drifts  of  overhanging  snow  are  denominated  bridges  by  the  guides;  but  in 
many  cases  they  do  not  allow  more  than  one  person  to  cross  them  at  a  time, 
as  the  additional  weight  of  a  second  might  destroy  the  ridge,  and  thus  cut 
off  the  communication  of  the  party  at  least  for  a  considerable  time.  Your 
pole  is  your  only  support,  a  slow  and  steady  step  essential,  and  your  eye  must 
carefully  guide  your  foot,  never  varying  your  step  from  the  track  the  leading 
guides  have  made. 

We  continued  to  cross  this  majestic  though  frightful  glacier  during  four 
hours.  Occasionally  we  were  detained  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  oftentimes 
more,  standing  in  the  snow  nearly  up  to  our  knees,  while  the  foremost  guides 
were  actively  employed  in  cutting  steps  with  the  hatchet  in  the  almost  per- 
pendicular wdlsof  ice.  These  walls  are,  in  fact,  the  sides  of  the  crevices  in 
the  glaciers,  such  as  you  must  remember  to  have  seen  in  the  Mer  de  Glace  ; 
but  the  Mer  de  Glace,  compared  to  the  rugged  chasms  and  crevices  of  the 
Glacier  des  Bossons,  is  scarcely  rougher  than  a  plain  gravel  walk,  or  a  frozen 
pond.  Our  difficulties  encreased  as  we  continued  to  advance  on  this  fearful 
glacier.  The  crevices  became  considerably  wider  than  we  had  hitherto  found 
them,  and  the  irregularities  on  the  surface  of  the  ice  very  troublesome  and  per- 
plexing. These  crevices  presented  themselves  at  every  twenty  or  thirty  paces; 
and  often  the  narrow  walls  of  ice  which  divided  them  were  so  slippery,  that 
it  required  the  utmost  care  and  caution  to  walk  along  their  ed^e.  The 
depth  of  them  we  could  not  at  all  times  measure,  except  in  cases  where 
we  descended  into  them,  in  order  to  avoid  a  long  circuitous  route,  which 
might  have  terminated  in  similar  difficulties:  in  such  a  case,  after  descend- 
ing we  mounted  the  opposite  wall.  The  deeper  we  found  the  crevices,  the 
darker  was  the  shade  of  green  which  we  observed  in  the  ice ;  and  parti- 
cularly, in  looking  into  the  arched  caverns,  we  noticed  that  the  colour  was 
still  darker. 

The  elegance  and  beauty  which  Nature  has  given  to  these  regions  no  pen, 
no  pencil  can  pourtray;  nor  can  the  mind  easily  imagine  ihem.  In  real 
crutn,  how  is  it  possible  to  describe  objects  which  have  no  resemblance  to 
any  thing  else  we  see  in  the  daily  course  of  life?  It  is  not  possible  to  c(»n- 
vey  to  you  a  just  idea  of  the  sensations  I  experienced  on  viewing  beauties 
and  horrors  thus  closely  combined.  The  contrast  of  the  spotless  white 
of  the  snows,  for  nothing  exists  in  these  regions  to  soil  them,  with  the  dark 
and  sombre  colour  of  the  surrounding  peaks  and  pinnacles,  has  no  equal : 
the  constant  rushing  of  the  waters  in  hidden  channels  beneath  our  feet, 
the  purity  of  the  air,  the  cloudless  sky  and  brilliant  sun  which  favoured 
us,  and  gave  to  every  object  an  extraordinary  vivacity, — all  these  lent  their 
aid  to  heighten  the  magnificence  of  the  scene.  It  would  be  a  very  great 
pleasure  to  me  if  J  could  give  you  a  just  description  of  the  caverns  of  ice, 
inany  of  which  we  passed  in  our  second  day's  journey  over  the  Glacier  des 
Bossons.  Their  entrance  is  adorned  with  the  largest  and  strongest  icicles 
i  ever  saw,  some  twenty,  some  thirty  feet  long,  and  thick  in  proportion, 
with  smaller  ones  projecting  from  their  sides ;  they  are  pure  as  the  brightest 
crystal.  These  icicles  han^  from  the  top  and  arched  entrance  of  the  caverns ; 
and  when  the  sun  has  sufficient  power  to  melt  a  small  quantity  of  the  finer 
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mow,  ii  dri|is  from  theie  stalactites,  and,  falling  to  the  foot' of  the  entianee, 
again  freezes,  and  forms  iuelf  into  reversed  icicles,  with  their  poiBi* upwards  ^ 
and  thus  they  are  placed  like  a  double  row  of  spikes,  to  prevent  tile  traveller 
from  entering  into  these  abodes  of  death,    i  was  very  anxtoas  to  penetrate  one 
of  these  wonderful  caverns ;  but,  as  such  an  undertaking  would  have  cost 
us  more  time  than  we  could  give  without  the  risk  of  beiog  too  late  in  the 
evenine  among  the  daneers  and  difficulties  we  had  yet  before  us,  the  guides 
dissuaded  me,  saying  that  they  had  never  explored  them.    Omwj^  these 
can  be  none,  for  the  solidity  of  the  arclies  would  probably  be  sufficient  for 
any  weight  over  them  j  and  there  can  be  no  chance  of  their  falling  bat  by  an 
imperceptible  movement  of  the  glacier.    How  brilliant  would  these  <liamoDd 
caves  be  by  torch-light !  how  magnificently  has  Nature  dressed  ^eae  her 
secret  closets  I    in  some  cases  the  ice  assumes  the  form  of  the  most  el^ant 
drapery,  and  hangs  over  the  arch  in  festoons  of  a  transparent  beauty  not  to  be 
imasined ;  in  others  it  is  fringed,  and  resembles  the  li^ht  and  airy  form  of 
feathers,  without  being  attached  apparently  to  the  solid  ice :  but  alas !  these 
all  change  in  a  few  hours,  for  if  the  sun  has  much  power,  so  fn^e  and 
tender  is  their  fabric,  that  they  disappear  and  perish,  soon  to  re<«8sume  a 
figure  perhaps  still  more  elesant.    We  were  obiieed  to  pass  through  one  of 
these  arches,  as  it  formed  a  bridge,  and  was  peitorated,  so  that,  instead  of 
crossing  it  by  the  top,  we  crept  through  it ;  but  its  appearance  was  lesa  ele- 
gant than  the  larger  ones.    This  arch  was  not  more  than  four  feet  higfa^  but 
turned  with  great  truth : — ^the  laisest  we  saw  was  not  less  at  its  opening  than 
twenty  feet  nigh ;  as  to  the  deptn,  or  extent,  we  knew  nothing,  not  being 
able  to  examine  it ;  but  we  could  not  see  the  end  of  the  cavern,— it  was  dark 
beyond,  and  glittering  at  the  entrance.    The  constant  nurmuring  of  water  in 
the  interior  of  these  glaciers  has  a  singular  sound.    While  we  were  standing 
on  a  plane  surface  of  ice  and  snow,  we  listened  for  a  considerable  time  with 
great  attention— the  noise  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  venr  great  depth,  and 
uie  waters  seemed  escaping  or  forcing  ttieir  way  through  tne  hidden  channds 
with  great  difficulty,  something  like  the  boihng  of  water  in  a  large  vessel, 
having  its  lid  very  closely  shut  down.    In  places  these  rivulets  were  visible. 
The  water  was  always  as  pure  as  the  crystal  channels  through  which  it 
hurried  on,  and  we  seldom  failed  to  partake  of  it,  mixing  either  wine  or 
vinegar  in  our  glasses,— as  you  may  suppose  it  was  always  ice-cold.    It  b 
generally  at  the  bottom  of  a  crevice,  or  in  a  valley  of  ice,  that  these  streams 
or  small  pools  are  to  be  met  with  ;  but  the  beat  we  found  to  be  most  oppres- 
sive in  such  confined  places,  for  there  is  no  free  circulation  of  air,  but  a  re- 
verberation of  the  rays  of  the  sun  from  the  snow,  which  materially  injures 
the  eyes,  and  blisters  the  skin  of  the  face ;  for  althouah  we  wore  green 
spectacles,  and  thick  veils,  our  faces  were  sufficiently  disfigured  for  some 
time  after  our  descent. 

We  continued  to  ascend  mountains  of  ice,  and  descend  into  creviees,  oc- 
casionally traversing  the  fragile  bridges  of  snow  alreadv  described,  when, 
about  four  o'clock,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular 
line  of  rocks,  which  rose  abruptly  out  of  the  Glacier  des  Bossons^  or  rather 
between  that  and  the  Glacier  de  Tacconai.  These  rocks  are  known  by  the 
name.of ''Les  Grands  Mulcts,"  to  distinguish   them   from  some  other 

franite  projections  called  *'  Les  Petits  Mulcts,"  of  which  you  will  hear  more 
y  and  by. 
The  urand  Mulcts  are  very  easily  to  be  seen  from  Chamonni,  and  were 

Eointed  out  to  me  by  Coutet  on  quittm^  the  Union  Inn  in  the  morning,  as  the 
otel  where  we  should  sleep  the  first  night.  At  the  base  of  this  our  mieoded 
dormitory,  the  guides  were  not  quite  agreed  as  to  the  best  means  of  stoming 
11  Coutet  would  not  at  first  consent  to  our  ascending  by  the  almost  per- 
pendicular side  near  which  we  stood,  which  was  perhaps  tnree  hundred  feet 
nigh.  He  urged  our  making  a  circuit  of  about  one  hour's  march,  and  hf 
these  means  overcoming  part  of  the  ascent  by  a  gradual  inclinatiim.  Coutet 
said,    that  we  should  find,  in  ascending  "  Lm  Grands  Mulcts,"  a  great 
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quantity  of  Hmmc  or  detached  stones,  of  which  many  were  in  a  decomposed 
state,  and  that  our  footim^  would  be  very  unsafe.  He  preferred  the  circuitous 
route,  unless  he  should  (md  the  fresh-fallen  snow  too  deep,  in  which  case  he 
wouM  ascend  by  the  side  where  we  then  stood.  The  other  guides^  how- 
ever, overruled  his  objections,  and  our  operations  began  by  one  of  our  hardy 
guides  advancing  about  thirty  paces  up  trie  rock,  clearing  away,  as  he  went, 
such  stones  as  might  prove  treacherous  to  our  footing.  Dr.  Clark  followed 
his  ffuide  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  steps,  the  guide  nolding  securely  in  his 
hands  a  rope  to  which  my  friend  was  now  and  then  attached.  I  followed, 
attached  with  a  rope  to  my  guide ;  and  so  we  all  advanced  to  the  small  land* 
ing-place  where  the  foremost  man  stood.  The  leading  guide  then  rerom- 
menced  his  ascent,  not  daring  to  move  while  we  were  exposed  to  the  falling 
stones,  some  of  which  were  sufficiently  large  to  have  carried  us  off  with  them. 
You  will  be  able  to  judge  a  little  of  the  difficulty  of  climbing  this  rock,  when 
I  tell  you,  that  we  were  more  than  an  hour  in  reaching  the  summit,  occasion- 
ally swinging  in  the  air  suspended  by  ropes,  where  there  was  scarcely  footing 
for  a  chamois.  It  was  beginning  to  be  extremely  cold,  and  we  felt  the 
evening  wind  severely,  after  having  been  in  exercise  all  day,  so  that  these 
operations  were  not  very  amusing. 

I  can  assure  you,  my  dear  friend,  that  we  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find 
ourselves  on  something  like  level  ground  ;  for  within  about  ten  feet  of  the 
top  of  *'  Les  Grands  Ai ulets"  there  is  a  projection,  where  we  were  to  halt 
for  the  night.    We  began  to  clear  away  the  snow,  and  level  the  loose  stones, 
so  as  to  make  our  bed  as  comfortable  as  the  space  would  admit,  which  was 
twenty  feet  long  and  five  broad.    On  three  sides  we  could  look  over  the 
precipices  we  had  climbed,  and  the  fourth  side  was  still  a  higher  part  of  the 
rock,  of  about  ten  feeL     We  hung  up  the  barometer,  the  mercury  of  which 
had  already  sunk  to  nineteen  inches  three-tenths.     The  thermometer  mark- 
ed eight  degrees,  of  Reaumur,  above  zero.    These  observations  were  made 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.     We  had   been  from  Chamouni   nearly  ten 
hours,  and  the  guides  consider  this  spot  about  half-way.    They  were  now 
occupied  in  lighting  a  fire  with  some  dry  wood,  which  they  had  collected  be- 
fore they  gained  the  glacier;  and  soon  we  saw  the  saucepan,  fiHed  with  snow, 
placed  over  it  to  melt,  for  water  was  not  to  be  had  on  this  elevated  spot. 
You  will  remember  that  this  excursion  was  undertaken  in  the  month  of 
August,  consequently  the  days  were  still  long  and  the  weather  remarkably 
fine.    We  saw  close  to  us  our  ^ides  seated  round  a  fire,  with  a  cheerful 
smile  on  their  countenances,  mixing  their  wine  and  snow-water,  and  be- 
ginning to  eat  their  supper,  of  which  we  partook,  and  indeed  enjoyed  it  very 
much.    The  sun  was  still  shining  bright,  and  I  walked  to  the  end  of  our 
little  platform  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  countiy,    1  could  distinctly  see 
the   track  we  had  left  in  many  places  over  the  snow;  and   though  nine 
persons  had  traversed  the  dreary  plain,  the  mark  of  our  footsteps  appeared 
as  if  some  one  solitaiy  traveller  nad  been  wandering  **  in  endless  mazes  lost,'' 
so  zigzag  was  the  direction.    The  Lake  of  Geneva  was  very  distinctly  seen 
by  the  naked  eye  ;  and  as  the  day  closed,  and  that  part  of  the  country  lay  in 
shade,  its  long  line  grew  still  bright,  and  looked  like  a  sheet  of  silver, — a  very 
curious  and  pleasing  eflfect.    The  town  of  Geneva  was  not  visible,,  owing  to 
the  chain  of  mountains  that  runs  in  a  north-east  direction  from  L'Aiguille  de 
Varens,  which  reared  its  bleak  summit  between  us  and  the  setting  sun. 
More  in  a  north-easterly  direction  we  perceived  the  Ghemmi,  as  well  as  the 
Mont  Buet,  covered  witn  snow,  like  the  former;  and  still  more  on  our  right, 
behind  our  rock,  the  mitre-shaped  Aiguille  du  Midi  upheaved  its  lofty  head. 
Opposite  to  us  was  the  D6me  de  Gotixi,  one  of  the  shoulders  of  Mont  Blanc ; 
and  owing  to  its  proximity  to  our  place  of  rest,  it  appeared  more  majestic 
than  the  summit  itself.    With  Coutet's  glass,  my  own  not  being  of  sufficient 
power,  we  could  distinguish  persons  walking  on  the  bridge  of  Chamouni. 
The  houses  appeared  mere  specks  in  the  valley ;  and  the  Arve,  like  a  white 
thread  on  a  green  carpet. 

2  N  2 
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The  whole  scene  inspired  a  very  pecaliar  feeling.  The  profound  silence 
which  reigns  in  these  regions  of  solitude  is  perhaps  the  most  impressive  cir- 
cumstance. It  is  a  silence  which  is  never  disturbed  but  by  the  falling  of  the 
mighty  avalanches  as  they  roll  from  some  neighbouring  mountain  or  preci- 

Sice,  or  whear  the  storms  and  winds,  clothed  in  fiiry,  sweep  over  these  unin- 
abited  worlds.  But  the  beauty  of  the  setting  sun^  and  the  solemniiy  of  the 
still  evening,  I  could  almost  say  created  in  me  a  sensation  of  terror.  The 
vapour,  or  light  clouds,  which  were  in  some  places  between  us  and  the  valley, 
partook  of  the  glowing  colour  of  the  last  rays  of  the  sun,  while  on  the 
snows  above  us  there  was  still  a  deeper  tint  of  crimson.  1  reflected  on  the 
peaceful  and  smiling  valley  we  had  so  lately  quilted,  its  flowers  and'cultira- 
tion,  its  happy  and  tranquil  peasantry;  and  was  almost  inclined  for  a  mo- 
ment to  thin«  we  were  transported  to  some  uninhabited  world  which  had 
been  forgotten  by  Nature. 

As  soon  as  our  guides  had  finished  their  evening  repast,  they  began  to 
arrange  our  tent,  if  so  1  may  call  it.  We  placed  two  or  three  poles  in  a 
slanting  direction,  leaning  against  the  rock  which  projected  above  our  heads  ; 
over  these  poles  was  spread  a  sheet  to  keep  off  the  dew  and  extreme  cold. 
Under  this  covering  we  lay  down  on  a  blanket,  and  had  one  other  blanket  to 
cover  us. 

fiefore  retiring  to  rest  I  looked  at  the  thermometer,  and  found  at  eight 
o'clock  it  had  fallen  to  zero,  but  we  had  fortunately  no  wind  to  encrease  the 
cold:  had  it  blown  with  any  degree  of  violence,  our  ill-secured  tent  would 
have  been  unable  to  withstand  its  force,  and  we  should  have  been  wholly 
exposed  to  the  severity  of  the  night.  Thus  arranged,  we  lay  down,  and, 
though  somewhat  fatigued,  I  felt  a  reluctance  to  sleep.  I  could  see  from 
beneath  the  sheet,  which  but  ill-fitted  its  present  destination,  the  moon 
rising  in  all  its  beauty,  the  wide-extended  plains  of  snow,  the  glittering 
Glacier  de  Tacconai,  and  some  distant  mountain-peaks.  One  or  two  of  our 
guides  had  crept  into-  our  tent,  and  lay  across  our  feet ;  others  were  lying 
around  the  dying  embers  of  the  fire,  or  had  found  a  hole  of  shelter  beneath. 
They  were  asleep,  and  seemed  unconscious  of  the  lonely  and  silent  regions  on 
which  they  were  intruders  like  ourselves :  all  was  still.  Nature,  like  them, 
seemed  wrapped  in  one  eternal  sleep.  This  was  a  moment  when  the  mind 
could  not  avoid  reflecting  on  its  insignificancy  when  compared  with  the 
wonders  surrounding  it  on  every  side.  In  such  a  situation  who  could  help 
pondering  a  little,  with  a  confused  imagination,  but  still  with  cheering  hope, 
on  his  ongin,  his  destination^  and  his  God  ?  I  was  impressed  witb  some- 
thing like  awe,  and  felt  alone,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  darkness,  perhaps  of 
death  1 

At  length  I  fell  asleep,  more  from  fatigue  than  a  desire  to  close  my  train 
of  thought.  Soon  after  ten  o'clock  I  awoke  with  considernble  nausea  at  the 
stomach,  which  continued  unabated  during  the  night.  I  called  to  Coutet, 
who  gave  me  a  glass  of  wine.  He  advised  me  to  get  up,  but  I  felt  too  un- 
well. The  Continued  thunder  of  the  avalanches  which  fell  from  the  sides  of 
the  Aiguille  du  Midi,  assisted  to  disturb  the  silence  of  the  night ;  and  the 
echo  playing  from  rock  to  rock,  had  scarcely  ceased  its  sound,  before  a  second 
would  add  its  tumultuous  noise,  and  left  a'  degree  of  terror  which  deprived 
me  of  all  desire  to  sleep.  The  spot  we  had  fixed  on  for  our  night's  rest  was 
free  from  all  danger,  but,  unaccustomed  to  such  scenes,  the  mind  cannot 
easily  tranquillize  itself,  and  1  slept  no  more  during  the  night. 

Les  Grands  Mulcts  are  composed  principally  of  granite,  but  I  found  also 
some  asbestos,  pyrites,  gneiss,  and  amphibole  intermixed  with  quartz.  Most 
of  this  range  of  mountains  immediately  connected  with  Mont  filanc,  have 
for  their  base  and  principal  structure,  a  very  fine  granite ;  but  the  ravines, 
which  descend  from  the  summit  to  the  base,  and  which  serve  as  reservoirs 
or  moulds  wherein  the  lesser  glaciers  form,  and  descend  lo  the  greater,  are 
loaded  with  decomposed  slaty  matter.  There  are  also,  at  the  toot  of  the 
Aiguille  du  Midi,  copper  and  lead  mines,  but  they  are  not  wrought. 
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Having  thus  far  stven  you  a  ha»ty  and  imperfect  sketch  of  the  most  re- 
markable objects  which  presented  themselves  to  us  durins  the  6rst  day,  and 
endeavoured  to  impress  on  your  mind  the  awful  and  sublime  scenery  which 
we  witnessed,  I  shall  in  my  next  give  you  an  account  of  our  future  pro- 
gress, and  ultimate  arrival  on  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 

1  am,  dear  friend. 

Yours  aflfectionately, 

M.S. 


A    CANADIAN    CAMPAIGN,    BY    A    BRITISH    OFFICER. — NO*    I. 

This  narrative  is  intended  rather  as  a  priva'te  memoir  than  a  relation  of  the 
iucidentd  of  the  war,  and  professes  simply  to  detail  the  operations  of  the 
right  division  of  the  British  army  in  Upper  Canada,  to  which  I  was  myself 
attached,  together  with  its  capture  and  imprisonment,  (in  October  1813,) 
without  following  in  progression  the  movements  of  the  various  other  corps. 
I  have  not  gone,  therefore,  into  a  diffuse  statement  of  every  date  and  circum- 
stance, which  would  necessarily  encroach  too  much  on  the  plan  1  have  laid 
down,  as  calculated  to  afford  a  source  of  interest  to  the  general  reader,  ra- 
ther than  a  fund  from  whence  minute  information  for  a  diffusive  work  may 
be  obtained. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in  respect  to  the  American  Indians ;  but 
I  do  iiot  recollect  having  ever  met  with  a  detail  sufficiently  accurate  to  con- 
vey a  just  idea  of  the  character  of  these  people.    As  they  will  occupy  a  tole- 
rable portion  of  my  attention,  and  freouently  appear  under  circumstances 
which  might  incline  the  reader  to  incredulity,  I  will  merely  observe,  that  no 
one  incident  will  be  found  committed  to  these  pages,  which  may  not  be 
attested  by  every  officer  who  served  with  the  right  division  of  the  Canadian 
army,    in  fact,  to  that  division  alone  were  the  more  savage  of  the  Indian 
race  attached ;  and  when  it  is  considered,  that  among  the  warriors  of  at  least 
twenty  different  tribes,  there  were  those  who  had  scarcely  ever  any  previous  in- 
tercourse with  whites,  and  had  seldom  approached  a  fortified  place  but  in  open 
hostility,  the  savageness  of  their  natures  will  cease  to  excite  surprise.     As  it 
is  my  intention  to  give  a  faithful  account  of  the  various  cruelties  committed 
during  our  struggle  in  Canada— cruelties  we  had  not  power  to  prevent,  since 
perpetrated  by  an  ally  over  whom  we  had  no  control— it  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  advert  to  the  motives  for  their  employment.    The  Americans  have 
invariably  been  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  a  measure  which  alone  se- 
cured to  us  the  possession  of  Upper  Canada :  with  how  little  reason,  how- 
ever, will  appear  from  the  well-known  fact,  that  every  possible  exertion  was 
used,  by  the  agents  of  their  Government,  to  detach  the  Indians  from  our  cause. 
Kmbracing  the  system  adopted  and  followed  by  England  for  years,  presents 
of  all  descriptions  were  bsued  to  the  warriors;  while,  in  the  council,  the 
most  flattermg  promises  were  made,  the  most  seducing  offers  held  forth,  to 
induce  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  invader.    The  wary  chieftains, 
however,  were  not  to  be  tempted  by  professions  of  friendship  from  those 
whose  per6dy  had  long  been  proverbial  with  the  Indian  race.    The  boun- 
ties of  England  had  been   heaped   on  them  with  no  sparing  hand — the 
faith   of  the  Government  had  never  been  violated — no  spirit  of  interest 
or  dominion  had  chased  them  from  the  homes  of  their  forefathers — the  ca- 
lumet of  peace  had  never  once  been  dashed  from  the  lips  of  those  ttiey  were 
called  on  to  abandon ;  and  they  remained  true  to  the  fatth  they  had  pledged, 
staunch    to  the  cause  in  which  they  had   embarked.    The  natives  must 
have  been  our  friends  or  our  foes:  had  we  not  employed  them  the  Americans 
would ;  and  althoneh  humanity  may  deplore  the  necessity  imposed  by  the 
very  invader  himself,  of  counting  them  among  our  allies,  and,  combating  at 
their  side, — the  law  of  self-preservation  was  our  guide,  and  scrupulous  in- 
deed must  be  the  power  that  would  have  hesitated  at  such  a  moment  in  iu 
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choice.  The  act  ofaggcression  was  not  ours— we  declared  no  war  against  Ame- 
mca— we  levied  no  armies  to  invade  her  soi}»  and  carry  desolation  wherever 
.they  came:— but  we  availed  ourselves  of  that  right,  commoa  to  every  weak 
power*--the  right  of  fcpeiliu^  acts  of  aggression  ny  every  means  within  our 
reach.  Yet  though  it  is  admitted  that  the  Indians,  while  our  allies,  were  in 
some  instances  guilty  of  those  atrocities  peculiar  to  every  savage  people  ;  let 
it  not  be  supposed,  as  has  been  falsely  and  maliciously  stated  in  a  work  from 
the  pen  of  an  "  Englishwoman,"  that  these  atrocities  were  sanctioned  either 
by  tne  Government  or  by  individuals.  On  the  contrary,  every  possible  mean 
was  tried  bv  the  officer  commanding  at  Amherstburg,  and  Colonel  Elliott, 
superintendent  of  Indian  affiiirs  for  that  post,  to  soften  down  the  warlike 
habits  of  the  natives.  The  most  likely  metnod  of  preventing  the  unnecessary 
effusion  of  blood  was  that  of  offerius  rewards  for  prisoners.  This,  however, 
except  in  a  very  few  insunces,  was  found  to  be  ineffectual;  for  the  character 
and  otsposition  of  the  savage  were  not  to  be  tamed  by  rewards,  nor  the  im- 
pression  of  ages  to  be  removed  by  such  temptations.  To  have  employed  force, 
would  have  been  to  have  turned  their  weapons  against  ourselves ;  and  a  body 
of  eight  hundsed  troops,  composing  the  utmost  strenj^th  of  the  garrison,  could 
have  effected  little  against  three  thousand  fiery  warnors,  unused  to  restraint, 
and  acknowledging  no  power  but  their  own  lawless  and  unbridled  will,  l^e 
Amerieans  themselves  had  Indians  employed  in  their  service — a  few  only  it 
b  true — but  if  they  had  not  more,  it  was  not  owing  to  any  want  of  exertion 
on  their  parts ;  and  if  it  is  admitted  on  one  hand,  that  they  conducted  them- 
selves with  more  huroaitity,  it  cannot  at  the  same  time  be  denied  on  the 
other,  that  the  feebleness  of  their  numbers  rendered  them  more  immediately 
•ubjeet  lo  the  authority  of  the  American  commanders,  neither  can  it  be 
disputed,  that  compulsion  alone  bound  them  to  the  adverse  cause,  their 
fioniKes  having  been  often  detained  as  hostages  to  answer  for  their  fidelity. 

The  garrison  of  Amherstburg»  at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  consisted 
merely  of  a  part  of  the  first  battalion  of  the  41st  regiment,  and  a  single  com- 
pany of  artilleiy.  Situated  at  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  and  forlning  the  key  to 
our  relations  with  the  Western  Indians,  with  whom  an  extensive  and  lucra- 
tive trade  in  furs  had  long  been  established  by  the  North- West  Company, 
thb  post  became  an  object  of  additional  interest  to  the  enemy.  With  every 
opportunity  of  ascertaining  the  weakness  of  its  defences,  and  the  almost 
vtter  impossibility  of  its  obtaining  supplies,  the  fall  of  Amherstbnrg  was 
looked  forward  to  bjr  the  Americans,  as  an  event  which  admitted  not  of 
doubt.  With  this  view,  the  division  under  General  Hull,  consisting  of  three 
thousand  men,  had  been  urged  forward  with  all  possible  despatch  to  Detroit, 
a  fort  catablished  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  at  a  distance  of  eighteea 
miles  beyond  Amherstburg,  an  attack  on  which  latter  place  was  immraiately 
contemplated.  Having  collected  his  boats^  and  made  every  other  necessary 
preparation,  the  American  general  effected  his  lauding  three  miles  above 
Sandwich,  a  small  town  nearly  opposite  to  Detroit,  and  within  view  of  a 
corps  of  observation,  which,  in  conformity  with  its  instructions,  retired  on 
his.  approach.  Colonel  (now  Major-General)  St.  Georse,  Inspecting  Field- 
officer,  and  then  commanding  at  Amherstburg,  with  that  spirit  and  activity 
bv  which  he  was  distinguished  throitj^hout  the  war,  made  every  judicious 
disposition  for  his  reception.  The  militia  were  called  out,  and,  ttirough  the 
exertions  of  the  various  agents  of  their  department,  a  body  of  one  thousand 
Indians  was  soon  collected.  At  a  distance  of  ei^ht  miles  from  Amherst- 
burg,  and  traversing  the  high  road,  is  the  Duck  River,  which  empties  itself 
iiuo  that  of  the  Detroit,  and  is  impassable  even  by  cavalry.  Over  this,  and 
near  its  mouth,  a  bridge  composed  entirely  of  timber,  had  been  constructed. 
Seiatngmt  once  the  advantage  of  this  position,  and  determining  to  profit  by 
the  delay  the  enemy  must  consequently  experience.  Colonel  St.  George 
instasfiily  caused  the  bridge  to  be  cfestroyed,  and  a  body  of  marksmen  to  be 
posted  among  the  long  grass  and  weeds  with  which  the  banks  of  the  river 
are  eoveied,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  such  of  the  enemy  as  appeared  for 
its  reconstruction.    The  Queen  Charlotte,  a  vessel  of  twenty  guns«  was  at 
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the  lame  time  anchored  at  the  moutli  of  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
them  more  effectually  in  check. 

The  activity  with  which  General  Hull  commenced  his  offensive  operations, 
gave  every  possible  indication  that  they  would  be  followed  up  with  vigour, 
and  that,  having  once  effected  his  landing,  he  would  afford  no  time  for  his 
enemies  to  collect  the  few  resources  they  could  command,  or  place  them- 
selves in  a  posture  of  defence.  The  fort  of  Amherstburg  could  not  have 
sustained  a  siege  of  any  consequence.  Quadrangular  in  its  form,  four  bas- 
tions alone  flanked  a  dry  ditch,  offering  little  obstack  to  a  determined  enemy. 
This  passed,  a  single  line  of  picketing,  perforated  with  loopholes  for  mus- 
ketry, and  supported  by  a  slight  breast-work,  remained  to  be  carried.  A  pru- 
dent commander  would,  however,  have  chosen  a  less  uncertain  mode  of  dis- 
lodging the  garrison.  A  few  shells  properly  directed  would  have  answered 
the  purpose,  since,  with  the  exception  of  the  magazine,  all  the  buildings 
within  were  of  wood,  and  covered  with  pine  shingles  of  such  extreme  thin- 
ness, as  would  have  been  found  incapable  of  resisting  missiles  of  far  less  weight. 
The  disadvantage  of  awaiting  the  enemy  in  this  position.  Colonel  St.  George 
vi/cU  knew ;  and  consequently  preferreo  giving  nim  battle  with  the  trifling 
force  he  had  at  his  disposition.  With  this  view,  the  garrison  received  orders 
to  be  under  arms  at  a  moment's  warning,  and  the  approach  of  the  invader 
was  anxiously  awaited.  Satisfied,  however,  with  havm^  effected  his  landing, 
and  deriving  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  having  his  troops  quartered  on 
his  enemy,  the  American  general  appeared  to  have  forgotten  altogether  the 
object  of  nis  mission.  Instead  of  descending  the  river  Detroit  in  boats,  or  at- 
tempting to  throw  a  bridge  across  the  other  river  at  a  point  where  we  had  no 
outpost,  ne  contented  himself  with  despatching  workmen,  supported  by  bodies 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  to  repair  that  already  partially  destroyed.  Kepulsed 
ill  every  attempt,  the  daily  skirmishes  which  ensued  led  to  no  action  of  a 
decisive  nature.  Each  party  sustained  a  trifling  loss ;  the  enemy  invariably 
retiring  at  the  approach  of  evening.  In  this  manner  passed  the  whole  of  the 
latter  end  of  July,  when  suddenly,  and  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the  gar- 
rison, intelligence  was  received  that  the  enemy  had  recrossed  the  river 
Detroit,  with  the  whole  of  his  force. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  information  having  been  conveyed  to  Colonel  St. 
George,  that  a  body  of  the  enemy  was  on  its  march  to  convoy  a  quantity 
of  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  garrison  of  Detroit,  Brevet-Major  Muir, 
with  a  detachment  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  forty-first  regiment, 
and  a  few  companies  of  militia,  received  orders  to  cross  the  river  and  occupy 
Brownstown,  a  small  village  on  the  American  shore  through  which  thev 
were  expected  to  pass.  On  our  arrival  at  this  post,  we  found  that  their  ad- 
vanced guard  had  fallen  in  with,  and  been  defeated  by  a  party  of  Indians  a 
few  hours  before,  and  that  the  main  body  had  in  consequence  retired  with 
much  precipitation  on  Detroit. 

It  was  on  this  occasion  that  one  of  those  cruel  practices,  common  to  the 
Indian  race,  fell  for  the  first  time  beneath  the  observation  of  the  indignant 
soldiery.  Their  horror  at  the  atrocious  act  was  such  as  might  naturally  be 
expected  from  men,  to  whose  humanity  the  voice  of  a  suppliant  foe  had 
never  been  used  to  tender  an  ineffectual  appeal.  Among  tne  number  of 
those  who  had  fallen  in  the  morning,  was  a  young  Shawanee  chief,  named 
Logan,  killed  by  almost  the  last  shot  nred  from  the  enemy.  Speaking  the 
English  lan^age  widi  facility,  he  was  known  to  manv  of  the  officers,  with 
whom  his  mild  and  unassuming  nature  had  rendered  nim  a  great  favourite, 
and  he  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all.  Shortly  after  our  arrival,  the  body  of 
the  warrior  was  brought  in,  and  placed  in  a  large  tent,  where  it  was  imme- 
diately surrounded  by  the  female  relatives.  It  is  customary  with  the  Indians 
when  a  man  falls  in  oattle,  either  to  fill  up  the  void  his  decease  occasions  in 
the  family  by  the  adoption  of  a  prisoner,  or  to  sacrifice  one  to  his  shade. 
While  the  howling  and  lamentation  of  the  women  were  at  their  height,  two 
Indians  suddenly  appeared  with  a  captive,  who,  in  his  attempt  to  extricate 
himself  from  the  woods  in  which  he  had  been  lost  during  the  afiiiir  of  the 
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momiiigy  had  fiJlen  into  their  hands.    He  was  a  findy  proportioned  yoiifl^ 

mail,  and  the  air  of  dejection  which  clouded  his  bfow,  gradually  gave  way 
to  a  more  cheerful  expression,  when,  on  approaching  the  encampment*  he 
perceived  those  from  whom  he  expected  protection*    Sevetal  of  the  men  ad- 
vanced to  meet  and  converse  with  him,  and  the  poor  fellow  had  apparently 
banished  all  feeling  of  apprehension  for  his  future  fate,  when  an  aunt  of  the 
deceased  issued  from  the  tent  and  stole  cautiously  behind  him.    She  was  a 
tall  thin  woman,  with  a  fiend-like  expression  of  oountenanoe,  and  the  firea 
which  extreme  age  had  taken  from  her  eye,  were  for  a  moment  rekindled  by 
the  :»ptrit  of  demoniac  vengeance  that  trembled  throughout  her  frame.    Even 
at  the  moment  when  the  mind  of  the  prisoner  was  most  lulled  into  coofi- 
dence,  and  without  any  previous  admonition,  the  heartless  woman  drew  a 
tomahawk  from  beneath  ner  mantle,  and  buried  its  point  in  the  skull  of  her 
victim.    Stunned  but  not  felled  by  the  wound,  the  unhappy  man— his  whole 
countenance  expressing  horror  and  despair — grasped  at  the  first  soldier  near 
him  for  support;  but  the  blows  were  repeated  so  suddenly,  and  with  such 
violence,  that  he  soon  fell  panting  and  convulsive  to  the  earth.    Fortunately 
he  was  not  suffered  to  linger  in  his  agony.    The  Indians  around  instantly 
despatched  and  scalped  him,  strif>ping  the  Body  of  its  clothes,  and  committing 
violations  on  his  person  which  it  would  be  indecent  to  detail,  and  in  which 
the  cruel  aunt  of  Logan  bore  a  principal  share.    The  indignation  of  the  men 
was  excessive;  but  any  attempt  to  interfere,  could  they  even  have  foreseen 
the  occurrence  in  time  to  render  interference  effectual,  would  not  only  have 
cost  them  several  lives,  but  produced  the  most  alarming  consequences  to  our 
cause.    Their  displeasure  was,  however,  expressed  by  their  murmurs,  and 
the  atrocity  of  the  act  became  ihe  theme  of  conversation  thoughoutthe  camp. 
At  the  moment  of  its  perpetration,  1  had  myself  approached  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  group,  and  became  an  unwilling  spectator  of  the  whole  trans- 
action.   The  wild  expression  of  the  sufferer's  eye;  the  supplicating  look 
which   spoke  through  the  very  distortion  of  his  features;  and  the  agony 
which  seemed  to  creep  throughout  his  every  limb,  were  such  as  no  time  oan 
ever  efface  from  my  recollection.     It  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment,  yet, 
although  it  has  been  my  melancholy  fortune  to  witness  many  other  scenes  of 
an  equally  cruel  character,  I  can  recall  none  that  affected  me  in  the  same 
degree.    Human  nature  is,  perhaps,  in  some  measure  to  be  taxed  for  this  appa- 
rent inconsistency,  since  sad  experience  has  too  long  taught  us,  that  the  horror 
with  which  we  are  inspired  at  the  sight  of  crime  or  cruelty  will  yield  to  the 
influence  of  habit,  and  that  the  eye  which,  in  the  infancy  of  iu  communion 
with  blood,  shrank  back  from  the  contemplation  of  atrocity,  will  eventually 
dwell  with  comparative  calm  on  all  that  is  outrageous  and  disgusting  to 
humanity.    Each  particular  circumstance  is  present  to  my  mind  as  though  it 
had  been  an  occurrence  of  yesterday,  and  I  will  venture  to  believe,  that  there 
are  few  of  those  who  were  also  involuntary  eye-witnesses  of  a  deed  they  had 
not  the  power  to  prevent,  who  have  not  retained  an  equally  melancholy  im- 
pression of  a  crime  in  the  perpetration  of  which  the  prmcipal  agent  and 
instrument  was  a  woman  1 

On  the  morning  of  the  Qth  the  wild  and  distant  cry  of  our  Indian  scouts 
gave  us  to  understand  that  the  enemy  were  advancing.  In  the  course  often 
minutes  afterwards  they  appeared  issuing  from  the  wood,  bounding  like 
wild  deer  chased  by  the  huntsman,  and  uttering  that  peculiar  shout  which 
is  known  among  themselves  as  the  news<ry.  From  them  we  ascertained 
that  a  column  of  the  enemy,  consisting  of  eight  hundred  men,  cavalry  and 
infantry,  were  on  their  march  to  attack  us,  but  that  the  difficulty  of  transport- 
ing their  guns  rendered  it  improbable  they  could  reach  our  position  before 
night,  although  then  only  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  It  being  instantly 
decided  on  to  meet  them,  the  detachment  was  speedily  under  arms,  and  on 
its  march  for  Miguaga.  a  small  village  distant  about  a  league.  The  road  along 
which  we. advanced  was  ankle-deep  with  mud,  and  the  dark  forest  waving  its 
close  branches  over  our  heads,  left  no  egress  to  the  pestilential  exhalations 
arising  from  the  naked  and  putrid  bodies  of  horses  aud  men,  which  had  been 
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-tuffefed  to  lie  anburied  beneath  oar  feet*  No  other  sound  than  the  measufed 
step  of  the  troops  interrupted  the  solitude  of  the  scene,  rendered  more  im- 
posing by  the  wild  appearance  of  the  warriors,  whose  bodies,  stained  and 
painted  in  the  most  frightful  manner  for  the  occasion,  glided  by  us  with 
almost  nobeless  velocity,  without  order,  and  without  a  chief:  some  painted 
white,  some  blaclc^  others  half  black  half  red,  half  black  half  wbite^  all  with 
their  hair  plastered  in  such  a  way  as  to  resemble  the  bristling  quills  of  the 
porcupine,  with  no  other  corering  than  a  cloth  around  their  loins,  yet  armed 
to  the  teeth  with  rifles,  tomahawks,  war-clubs,  spears,  bows,  arrows,  and 
scalping-knives.  Uttering  no  sound,  and  intent  only  on  reaching  the  enemy 
unperceifedy  they  might  hare  passed  for  the  spectres  of  those  wtlds^  the 
ruthless  demons  which  War  had  unchained  for  tne  punishment  and  oppres- 
sion of  man. 

Ha\  ing  taken  up  a  position  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  Mignaga, 
our  dispositions  of  defence  were  speedily  made,  the  rustling  of  the  leaves 
alone  breaking  on  the  silence  which  reigned  throughout  our  line.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  Indians,  we  lay  reclined  on  the  ground,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  perceived  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  enemy.  At  the  expi- 
ration of  an  nour  the  report  of  a  single  shot  echoed  throus nout  the  wood  ; 
and  the  instant  afterwards  the  loud  and  terrific  yells  of  the  Indians,  followed 
by  a  heavy  and  desultory  fire,  apprised  us  that  they  were  engaged.  The 
action  then  becatne  general  along  our  line,  and  continued  for  half  an  hour, 
without  producing  any  material  advantage  t  when^  unluckily,  a  body  of  In- 
dians that  had  been  detached  to  a  small  wood  about  five  hundred  yards 
distant  from  our  right,  were  taken  by  the  troops  for  a  corps  of  the  enemy 
endeavouring  to  turn  their  flank.  In  vain  we  called  out  to  them  that  they 
were  our  Indians.  That  fire  which  should  have  been  reserved  for  their 
foes,  was  turned  upon  their  friends,  who,  falling  into  the  same  error,  returned 
it  with  equal  spirit.  The  fact  was,  they  had  been  compelled  to  retire  before 
a  superior  force,  and  the  movement  made  by  them  had  given  rise  to  the  error 
of  the  troo])s.  That  order  and  discipline  which  would  have  marked  their 
conduct  as  a  body  in  a  plain,  was  lost  sight  of,  in  a  great  measure,  while 
fighting  independently  and  singly  in  a  wood,  where  every  man,  following  the 
example  of  the  enemy,  was  compelled  to  shelter  his  person  behind  the  trees 
as  he  could.  Closely  pressed  in  front  by  an  almost  invisible  foe,  and  on  the 
point  of  being  taken  in  the  rear,  as  was  falsely  imagined,  the  troops  were  at 
length  compelled  to  yield  to  circumstance  and  numbers;  the  Americans 
suffering  us  to  retire  without  molestation  to  our  boats,  in  which  we  the  same 
evening  regained  the  Fort  of  Amherstburg. 

This  affair,  the  first  that  took  place  since  our  rupture  with  America,  cost 
us  Lieutenant  Sutherland  of  the  4 1st  regiment,  and  about  twenty  men.  The 
loss  of  the  enem^  we  subsequently  found  to  have  been  nearly  the  same,  atid 
principally  sustamed  from  the  fire  of  the  Indians.  Here  it  was  that  we  had 
first  an  opportunity  of  perceiving  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  opposing  re^i- 
lar  troops  to  the  enemy  in  the  woods.  Accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  rifle 
from  his  infancy— dwellinjj;  in  a  measure  amid  forests  with  the  intricacies  of 
which  he  is  perfectly  acouam  ted,  and  possessing  the  advantage  of  a  dress  which 
renders  him  almost  unuistinguishable  to  the  eye  of  an  European,  the  Ameri- 
can marksman  enters  with  comparative  security  into  a  contest  with  the 
English  soldier,  whose  glaring  habiliment  and  accoutrement  are  objects  too 
conspicuous  to  be  missed,  while  his  utter  ignorance  of  a  mode  of  war&re,  in 
which  courage  and  discipline  are  of  no  avail,  renders  the  stru^le  for  mastery 
even  more  unequal.  The  different  armies  to  which  the  right  division  was 
opposed  during  the  war,  consisted  not  of  regular  and  well-disciplined  troops, 
but  levies  of  men  taken  from  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  scarcely 
inferior  as  riflemen  to  the  Indians  themselves.  Dressed  in  woollen  frocks  of 
a  gray  colour,  and  trained  to  cover  their  bodies  behind  the  trees  from  which 
they  fired,  without  exposing  more  of  their  persons  than  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  aim,  they  afforded  us,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  most 
convincing  proofs  that  without  the  assistance  of  the  Indian  warriors,  the  de- 
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/ence  of  that  j[»art  of  Upper  Canada  entrusted  to  our  care  would  have  beeo  a 
task  of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  doubt. 

Major-general  Brock  having  reinforced  the  garrison  of  Amherstboiv  cariy 
in  the  following  week,  with  the  remainder  of  the  41st  regiment,  and  a  lew 
companies  of  the  York  Militia,  resolved  at  one  bold  and  desperate  stroke  to 
attempt  the  annihilation  of  the  enemy's  power  in  the  Western  District 
With  this  view  batteries  were  instantly  erected  opposite  to  the  fort  of  Detroit, 
and  the  whole  of  his  disposable  force  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition  to 
Sandwich.  At  day- break  on  the  morniui^  of  the  l6th,  the  troons  were  em- 
barked in  boats  and  canoes  of  every  description,  covered  by  the  notilla  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Hall.  Meeting  with  no  opposition,  and  forming  on 
4he  beach  as  they  landed,  the  columns  were  soon  within  view  of  the  enemy's 
works,  then  occupied  in  returning  the  heavy  and  well-directed  fire  from  our 
batteries.  Airived  within  a  few  hundreil  paces,  a  position  was  uken  up  on 
an  eminence,  and  the  various  columns  disposed  for  a  general  assault.  Our 
•whole  force  consisted  of  about  1200  men,  exclusive  of  we  Indians,  and  a  few 
•pieces  of  light  artillery.  While  awaiting  the  order  to  advance,  a  white  flag 
was  suddenly  seen  waving  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  in  less  than 
two  hours  tne  divisions  moved  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  garrison 
which  had  surrendered.  Every  mind  was  tilled  with  astonishment  at  the 
-event :— -a  place  strongly  fortified,  defended  by  five  and  thirty  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  garrisoned  by  3500  men,  thus  falling  into  our  possession,  without  a 
aingle  shot  beioa^  fired^ without  the  slightest  effort  being  made  for  its  de- 
fence, was  certamly  a  circumstance  to  excite  surprise ;  nor  was  the  general 
satisfaction  less,  since  with  its  capture  not  only  vanished  all  immediate 
apprehension  for  the  safety  of  Amnerstburg,  but  an  important  object  had 
been  obtained  in  the  possession  of  a  fortress,  from  whence  every  possible 
obstacle  misht  be  thrown  to  impede  the  march  of  a  future  invading  army. 

The  articles  of  capitulation  having  stipulated  that  the  troops  composing  the 
-garrison  of  Detroit  should  be  sumred  to  return  to  their  respective  homes 
on  parole,  they  were  immediately  embarked,  and  sent  down  the  lake  to 
Bufialo,  the  nearest  American  post,  and  opposite  to  our  small  fortress  of 
£ri«.  Leaving  a  garrison  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  awe. 
General  Brock  lost  no  time  in  leaving  the  conquered  post,  and  hastening  to 
Niagara-<-a  command  he  had  only  relinquished  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
ing an  achievement  which  the  gallantry  and  determination  of  his  character 
could  alone  have  crowned  with  such  unqualified  success. 

The  prisoners  bavins  been  landed  at  Buffalo,  the  flotilla  returned  to  Am- 
herstburg,  leaving  in  the  harbour  of  Brie  the  brig  Adams,  captured  at  De- 
troit, pierced  for  eighteen  guns,  but  mounting  merely  a  few  swivels  at  the 
moment,  and  manned  by  a  handful  of  men,  together  with  the  merchant  brig 
Caledonia,  the  property  of  Mr.  Angus  Mackintosh,  and  commanded  by  Mr. 
Irvine,  a  young  gentleman  about  two-and-twenty,  but  possessed  of  a  coolness 
of  character  far  beyond  his  years.  The  Americans  having  collected  a  num- 
ber of  seamen  at  Bufialo,  and  ascertaining  from  the  prisoners  just  landed  the 
inefficient  state  of  those  vessels,  formed  the  design  of  cutting  them  out  under 
cover  of  the  night.  Havine  accordingly  chosen  a  favourable  moment,  and 
assisted  by  the  extreme  darkness,  several  boats  with  muffled  oars  approached 
within  pistol-shot  before  they  were  discovered.  The  negligent  sentinels 
having  at  length  given  the  alarm,  the  crews  flew  to  their  arms,  but  not  in 
time  to  reach  them  before  the  enemy  had  leaped  on  the  deck  of  the  Adama, 
which  thus  became  an  easv  conquest.  The  lonly  resistance  ofiered  was  on 
•the  part  of  Mr.  Irvine,  who,  having  his  vessel  anchored  at  some  distance 
beyond,  was  thus  enabled  on  the  first  alarm  to  return  to  his  cabin  for  arms. 
Upon  re-appearing  on  deck,  a  boat  was  discovered  within  a  few  yards  of  the 
Caledonia,  and,  receiving  no  reply  to  his  hail,  Mr.  Irvine  discharged  a  blun- 
derbuss with  murderous  effect  amid  the  crew.  To  the  summons  to  sur- 
render which  ensued,  he  only  replied  by  a  second  and  equally  effectual  dis- 
charge, succeeded  by  that  of  bis  pistols ;  nor  did  he  cease  to  defend  himself 
until  the  eneuiy  bad  actually  gained  the  deck,  when  a  severe  w.ound  from  a 
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cutlass  ID  the  head,  in  depriyiDg  htm  of  sensation,  left  no  farther  opposition 
to  the  assailants,  who  carried  their  prizes  triumphantly  into  Buffalo. 

The  gallantry  and  self-devotion  of  Mr.  Irvine,  whose  single  arm  had  de- 
stroyed seven  of  the  enemy,  met  with  those  encomiums  to  which  they  were 
so  justly  entitled.  The  heads  of  the  naval  depaitment,  anxious  to  secure  so 
promising  an  officer  to  the  service,  tendered  him  on  his  exchange,  which 
took  place  shortly  after,  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant,  in  whicn  capacity 
he  continued  to  sen'e  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

The  fall  of  Detroit  having  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Amherstburg  and 
its  contiguous  districts,  an  expedition  was  projected  to  the  interior  of  the 
enemy's  country,  the  object  of  which  was  tne  destruction  of  Fort  Wayne,  a 
post  distant  several  hundred  miles,  and  serving  as  a  dep6t  for  stores,  from 
which  the  various  troops  of  the  enemy  pushed  forward  to  the  frontier  were 
supplied.  The  garrison,  according  to  the  mtelligence  received,  consisted  merely 
of  a  few  hundred  men,  and  several  pieces  of  cannon  indifferently  mounted. 
Towards  the  close  of  September  a  detachment  of  troops,  a  howitzer,  and  two 
field  pieces,  under  the  command  of  Brevet  Major  Muir,  were  embarked  in 
boats,  and  proceeded  across  the  lake  to  the  Miami  village,  situated  al)out 
fifteen  miles  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  Being 
there  joined  by  the  body  of  Indians  destined  to  form  a  part  of  the  expedition, 
the  detachment  continued  its  route  by  land,  and  aloag  a  tract  of  country 
bearing  no  mark  of  civilization  whatever.  The  only  covering  at  night  was 
the  canopy  of  Heaven,  or  rather  the  arches  formed  by  the  intermingling 
boughs  of  the  forest  through  which  we  moved,  and  not  even  the  hut  ot  the 
savage  arose  to  diversify  the  monotony  of  the  scene.  The  difficulty  of  con- 
veying the  guns  by  land  caused  their  transportation  to  be  a  work  of  much 
time ;  and  the  river  from  the  point  where  we  had  disembarked  was  so  ex- 
tremely low,  as  to  render  the  progress  of  the  boats  following  the  sinuosities 
of  its  course  tedious  to  the  last  degree.  Having  at  length,  after  much  toil, 
gained  that  part  of  the  Miami,  where  it  was  intended  to  disembark  the  stores, 
every  obstacle  appeared  to  be  removed,  and  the  capture  of  Fort  Wayne,  then 
at  no  great  distance,  an  event  looked  forward  to  with  confidence*  Fate,  how- 
ever, had  ordained  otherwise.  About  nine  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  our 
arrival,  the  piercing  cry  of  our  scouts  was  heard  echoing  throughout  the 
forest,  and  soon  afterwards  seven  Indians  issued  from  the  wood  on  the  oppo- 
site shore,  and,  leaping  through  the  river,  reached  our  encampment  with  the 
scalps  of  several  Americans.  The  account  they  gave  of  their  adventure  was 
to  the  following  effect.  At  a  distance  of  a  few  leagues,  while  advancing 
cautiously  along  the  road,  they  observed  a  party,  five  m  number,  in  a  glen, 
and  seated  round  a  large  fire,  where  they  were  busily  occupied  in  preparing 
their  food.  After  a  slight  consultation  they  proceeded  towards  the  group, 
and  had  approached  within  a  few  paces  befoie  they  were  perceived  by  the 
Americans,  who  instantly  flew  to  their  arms,  and  assumed  a  posture  of  de- 
fence. The  artful  natives,  however,  held  out  their  hands  in  token  of  amit]^, 
and  were  suffered  to  enter  the  circle.  Here,  pretending  to  be  in  the  Ameri- 
can interest,  and  describing  themselves  as  hunters  on  their  way  to  one  of 
their  villages,  they  succeeded  in  lulling  the  suspicions  of  the  officer,  who  in 
return  communicated  to  them  that  the  party  he  commanded  were  scouts  pre- 
ceding the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
then  on  its  march  for  the  Miami  village,  and  only  distant  a  few  miles.  This 
disclosure  obtained,  the  Indians,  satisfied  that  they  had  no  time  to  lose, 
and  throwing  off  the  mask,  desired  them  to  deliver  up  their  arms.  The 
astonished  party  thus  entrapped,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a  contest  with  a  supe- 
rior force,  consented  to  accompany  them  as  their  prisoners,  but  positively  re- 
fused to  relinquish  their  rifles.  They  all  therefore  proceeded  in  silence  to- 
wards our  encampment,  three  Indians  on  each  flank  of  their  prisoners,  and 
one  in  the  rear.  On  the  approach  of  evening  the  Americans  were  again 
desired  to  deliver  up  their  rifles,  and  on  refusing  to  do  so,  at  a  signal  given  by 
one  of  the  Indians,  the  whole  of  his  party  dropped,  one  by  one,  and  appa- 
rently without4>remeditation,  behind.    Each  then  sel^cteu  his  victim,  and 
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foar  of  these  unhappy  men  fell  to  rise  no  more.  The  officer  alone,  slightly 
wounded,  made  an  mefiectual  attempt  to  escape,  but,  closely  pursued  tfarou^ 
the  intricacies  of  the  forest  by  two  of  his  merciless  foes,  he  was  at  length 
overtaken,  and  felled  to  the  earth  by  a  blow  from  a  tomahawk.  This  cruel 
scene  must  have  taken  place  at  no  great  distance  from  our  encampment,  the 
shots  having  been  distinctly  heard  aoout  half  an  hour  before  the  appearance 
of  the  Indians,  who,  on  being  ouestioned,  excused  the  treachery  of  their  con* 
ductj  under  the  plea  of  the  Americans  being  nearly  equal  in  numbers  to 
themselves^  and  obstinately  refusing  to  deliver  up  thetr  arms,  circumstances 
which  rendered  their  destruction  at  the  approach  of  evening  a  measure  of 
self'Security^-especially  so,  as  having  been  sent  in  advance  four  or  five  days 
before,  they  were  not  aware  of  our  being  encamped  at  so  short  a  distance. 
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'<  Tain  operosa  fit  arte  deglotitio  ;  tot  conspirantes  organomm  adeo  mnltipU* 
cium  et  coDGurrentium  actioaes  hue  requirentur.*'  Boerhaavb  Pralect. 

If  tliere  is  any  one  point  in  the  science  of  politics,  in  which  mankind 
in  all  ages  have  concurred,  it  is  in  the  sentiment  that  nothing  is  more 
abject  than  to  produce, — nothing  more  noble  than  to  consume.  Every- 
where the  same  contempt  of  '*  rude  mechanicals,"  **  the  rank-scented 
many,"  everywhere  the  same  respect  for  the  traders  in  war,  and  for 
those  scarcely  minor  scourges — '*  the  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth," 
have  assigned  to  individuals  their  place  in  society,  in  the  precise  in* 
verse  ratio  of  their  respective  utilities.  The  ancients  attributed  agri- 
culture to  a  goddess,  and  the  Bmperors  of  China,  once  a  year,  still 
condescend  to  play  the  husbandman  in  honour  of  the  art ;  but  this  is 
all  make-believe ;  and  the  feeders  of  mankind  were  not  a  bit  the  more 
respected  for  the  farce.  Many  reasons  have  been  assigned  by  philo- 
sophers for  this  extraordinary  agreement :  some  have  attributed  it  to 
the  innate  ingratitude  of  the  species;  others  to  their  laziness;  and 
others  again  to  their  vanity.  The  truth  of  the  matter,  however,  is 
simply  that  mankind  have  taken  things  as  they  found  them,  and  have 
reported  of  the  pudding  according  to  its  eating.  If  consumption  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  a  more  dignified  affair  than  production,  can  we 
prevent  it  ?  or  are  we  to  lie  to  the  world,  and  to  our  own  consciences, 
to  satisfy  the  vanity  of  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water  7 
There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  short-sighted  and  simple-minded  individu- 
als, who  have  thought  that  because  to  produce  is  good,  to  consume  in 
idleness  must  necessarily  be  mischievous;  but  their  proselytes  have 
always  shown  by  their  conduct  how  little  this  assumed  conviction 
aflTected  their  instinctive  sentiments  on  the  point.  For  while  they 
aflfected  to  look  down  on  wealth  and  power  in  the  general,  they  have 
scarcely  ever  been  *'  able  to  stand  up  in^the  presence  of  a  great  mon ;" 
and  while  tliey  have  boasted  of  an  abstract  regard  and  tenderness  for 
the  people  at  large,  they  have  ever  treated  Tom,  Jack,  and  Harry, 
and  every  particular  *'  lean  and  unwashed  artificer,"  who  may  have 
happened  to  come  **  between  the  wind  and  their  nobility,'*  with  harsh- 
ness and  hauteur.  The  absurdity  of  this  notion  is  now  indeed  matter 
^  of  facile  demonstration ;  for  recent  events  have  proved  as  plain  as  the 
fiose  on  your  face  (that  is,  if  you  have  one)  that  it  is  a  much  easier  affiur 
to  gird  the  world  with  calico,  and  to  compass  the  equator  with  broad 
silks,  than  to  provide  the  mauufacturers  with  those  very  indispensable 
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perftonages,  Measieun  the  "  contumere  nati,"  to  take  the  goods  off 
their  hands.  In  the  outset  of  society,  it  is  true^  production  was  a 
slower  process ;  while  .destruction  was  sweeping,  rapid,  and  almost 
inevitahle.  There  was  then  no  complaint  of  the  want  of  a  market ; 
hut  still,  the  demonstration  of  power  being  on  the  side  of  the  consumer^ 
a  baron  or  a  duke  at  the  head  of  his  lobster-cased  banditti,  who  in  a 
few  short  hours  could  make  a  desert  of  a  paradise,  was  necessarily 
esteemed  a  more  proper  man,  than  the  toiling  slaves  who  would  require 
as  many  years  to  reproduce  the  paradise  out  of  the  desert  Now-a- 
days  things  are  very  differently  arranged.  Steam-engines  work  faster 
than  cannon ;  and  power-looms  are  more  rapid  in  their  evolutions  than 
battalions ;  and  as  the  producers  have  not  the  wit  to  consume  them- 
selves the  fruits  of  their  own  labour,  and  are  determined  to  deal 
only  with  those  who  have  nothing  to  give  in  return,  the  consumers  have 
become  in  such  general  request,  that  they  are  sought  for  up  and  down, 
through  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  sought  in  vain.  In  both  con- 
ditions of  society  the  utility  of  the  consumer  was  however  the  same, 
although  not  equally  felt ;  and  artisans  were  equally  indebted  to  that 
laborious  class  who  took  the  trouble  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear,  to  kill, 
barn,  and  destroy,  to  make  a  free  6eld  for  their  renewed  exertions. 
The  soundest  political  economists  have  determined  that  consumption 
is  the  only  legitimate  end  of  production ;  now,  that  the  end  is  more 
noble  than  the  means,  is  a  self-evident  truism,  as  plain  as  that  the 
masculine  is  more  worthy  than  the  feminine, — a  proposition  which  the 
youngest  boy  in  a  grammar-school  (whatever  the  girls  may  think  of  it) 
makes  no  scruple  of  admitting. 

But  of  all  the  forms  of  consumption,  eating  stands  conspicuously  at 
the  head  of  the  list ;  and  accordingly,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  let 
forms  of  government  vary  as  they  might,  men  have  been  classed  pretty 
closely  in  the  order  in  which  they  dine.  Indeed  the  dinner-table  has 
ever  been  your  true  body  of  Patroclus ;  the  rallying  point  round  which 
both  Greeks  and  Trojans  have  fought  with  the  greatest  fury.  The 
fiercest  contests  of  nations,  the  most  envenomed  civil  dissensions  of 
factions,  and  the  most  strenuous  rivalries  of  individuals,  have  had  one 
common  type,  in  the  contentions  of  two  dogs — for  a  bone.  What  are 
all  the  pages  of  Malthus,  his  fautors,  and  his  opponents,  but  so  much 
conclusive  evidence,  that  eating  is  at  once  the  great  end,  and  the  master 
difficulty  of  existence — ^and  all  the  arts  of  peace,  from  a  cotton-manu- 
factory to  the  dancing-dogs,  are  but  so  many  methods  of  scrambling 
for  a  place  at  Nature's  feast,  and  getting  a  share  of  her  scantily  covered 
table-cloth  ?  In  no  part  of  the  human  structure  has  nature  exhibited  a 
greater  industry  and  ingenuity,  a  more  elaborate  complexity  of  re- 
sources, and  a  more  masterly  adaptation  of  means  to  ends»  than  in  the 
parts  subservient  to  deglutition.  **  Simple  as  the  process  may  appear,*' 
says  a  great  physiologist,  *'  it  is  in  reality  very  complicated ;  and  con- 
sists of  a  succession  of  individual  actions,  each  of  which  produces  an 
independent  effect,  yet  so  connected  with  the  rest,  as  to  attain  the 
object  in  view  in  the  most  perfect  manner.*"  An  infinity  of  muscles 
concur  in  the  mastication  of  the  food,  and  others  no  less  complex  and 
varied  are  employed  in  transmitting  it,  through  the  pharynx  and  the 

*  Boitock,  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  438,  note. 
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oesophagus,  into  the  stomach ;  while  a  multiplicity  of  glands  are 
ing  out  their  fluids  at  every  point  of  the  passage,  to  lubricate  the  moirse], 
and  to  facilitate  its  movement  '*  down  the  red  kme."    Still  further  to 
prove  the  dignity  of  eating,  it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  that  at  every 
mouthful  he  swallows,  man  nios  the  risk  of  being  choked ;  which  in* 
fallibly  he  would  be,  if  the  epiglottis  did  not  stand  sentinel  at  the  wind^ 
pipe,  and,  with  a  vigilance  that  rarely  fails,  close  the  entrance  against 
the  intrusion  of  the  smallest  stray  crumb.     No  wonder  that  so  much 
ingenuity  expended  upon  this  litde  function  should  have  excited  the 
learned  Boerhaave  to  that  enthusiasm  of  surprise  and  delight,  which 
fbund  vent  in  the  sentence  standing  at  the  head  of  this  paper.     It  is 
probably  from  their  knowledge  of  these  particular »«  &nd  fromajost 
inference  they  draw  from  them,  concerning  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  the  function,  that  surgeons  and  pHysicians  acquire  that  extraordinary 
fondness  for  good  eating  and  drinking,  which  has  induced  some  per- 
sons to  think  that  an  apoplexy  is  the  universal  object  of  medical  am- 
bition.    For  certain  it  is  that  doctors  in  medicine  and  doctors  in 
divinity  are  equally  prone  to  preach  one  doctrine  and  practise  another, 
as  if  they  only  forbade  their  clients  the  good  things  of  this  world,  in 
ovder  to  have  a  larger  share  of  them  for  themselves.     In  like  manner, 
if  those  mortified  and  fastidious  ascetics,  who  look  down  with  contempt 
on  the  men  they  nickname  gluttons  and  epicures,  had  duly  studied 
anatomy,  they  would  have  been  assuredly  struck  with  the  conviction, 
that  parts  on  which  nature  has  expended  so  much  skill  and  contrivance 
were  not  absolutely  made  in  vain,  and  that  eating  and  drinking  may 
have  their  merits.     That  good  eating  and  drinking  ia  not  only  the  out* 
ward  and  visible  sign  of  greatness,  but  also  its  cau$a  cautans^  is  a  verity 
which  is  daily  gaining  ground  amongst  the  well  informed.     Philosophers 
are  pretty  universally  agreed  in  attributing  the  slavery  of  the  East  to 
the  use  of  a  rice  diet,  and  the  abject  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry  to 
the  potatoe.     Cratinus  would  not  now  stand  alone  in  condemning 
verses  written  under  water-drinking,  since  Byron  has  celebrated  tlie 
inspiration  of  gin  and  brandy^ — a  dictum  which  agrees  well  enough 
with  Walter  de  Mapes'  celebrated  lines : 

"  The  wstfr-drinkere  I  despise,  and  utterly  condemn  them ; 
He  who  woaJd  write  like  Homer,  must  drink  like  Agamemnon." 

The  Romans,  the  most  potent  nation  the  earth  ever  saw,  were  great 
eaters.  Their  Luculluses  and  Apicii  have  become  proverbs ;  and 
even  the  stoical  Juvenal  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion  in  favour 
of  good  cheer,  and  he  openly  declares  his  contempt  for  those  pseudo 
wise  men,  who,  "  while  they  know  how  much  higher  Atlas  is  than  all 
the  mountains  of  Libya,  could  not  distinguish  between  an  iron  chest 
full  of  money  (to  purchase  dainties  withal)  and  a  bag  of  farthings.'* 
The  French,  who,  in  their  own  opinion  at  least,  are  at  the  head  of 
European  civilization,  are  famous  not  only  for  their  skill  in  cookery, 
but  for  their  knowledge  in  the  more*  refined  art  of  good  eating  ;  for  it 
is  by  no  means  sufficient  to  be  provided  by  nature  with  strong  masti- 
cators and  a  capacious  swallow,  in  order  to  become  an  adept  in  epi- 
curism. To  attain  to  the  perfection  of  our  nature  is  the  result  of  a  * 
palate,  formed  in  the  happiest  mould,  and  cultivated  by  an  education 
conducted  on  the  most  rigorous  principles.  The  English,  confessedly 
inferior  to  the  French  in  these  ^^JinoterieSf*'  are  equally  partisans  (ac* 
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cording  to  their  own  notions)  of  a  good  diimeri    The  freest  nation  in 
the  world,  and  let  folks  think  what  th^  may^  the  most  jealous  of 
their  freedonii  they  have  the  honesty  to  attribute  this  accident  to  its 
right  cause  ;  and  4hey  sing  **  O  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England"  ia  the 
midst  of  starvation  and  stagnation  of  commerce.     In  the  most  morbid 
paroxysms  of  the  hot  fit  of  toryism  and  high-church  intolerance, 
nothing  in  the  French  revolution  has  so  much  grieved  and  alarmed 
unfortunate  John  Bull,  as  the  growing  corpulence  of  his  "natural 
eaenies,"  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing  to  taunt  them  with  soup 
maigre  and  frogs.    While  on  the  other  hand  no  one  circumstance  has  so 
strongly  tended  to  liberalise  our  Continental  travellers,  and  to  ease 
them  of  their  fox-hunting  and  Oxford  prejudices   against   French 
atheists  and  jacobins,  as  the  good  dinners  of  Very  and  Bouvilliers. 
Roman  punch  has  very  much  overcome  their  avertton  from  the  Catho- 
lic religion.    Iced  champaign  has  cooled  their  animosity  at  French 
oongds ;  a  ^^langue  de  bttuf  sautie  dans  sa  glace,**  has  reconciled  them 
to  &  d — d  French  jabber ;  and  such  has  been  the  halo  of  respects* 
bility  cast  round  every  thing  Gallic  by  the  splendour  of  the  cookery, 
that  the  latitudinarian  Elnglisb  of  every  shade  of  opinion  begin  to 
think  *'  His  creed  can't  err,  whose  cook  is  in  the  right/'    A  dinner  both 
at  home  and  abroad  is  the  ckeriiU  auvri^re,  the  grand  lever  on  which 
all  the  afiairs  of  ihe  nation  turn.     In  France  the  success  of  the  cook    ' 
determines  the  fortunes  of  the  minister  who  employs  him  ;  and  who  is 
himself  indeed  but  a  subaltern  before  the  face  of  his  cook.     "  O  may 
I  make  a  good  dinner !"  is  the  sum  total  of  a  Frenchman's  politics,  and 
a  "  dindon  aux  truffes  de  plus  ou  de  moins"  may  turn  the  fortunes  of  the 
country,  set  Saint  Ignatius  on  the  throne  of  tlie  Bourbons,  or  banish 
him  for  ever  across  the  Bidassoa.     In  England  also,  is  any  great 
measure  to  be  carried,  the  ministers  dine  together.     Is  an  opposition 
to  that  measure  to  be  organized,  the  opposition  party  meet  at  a  tavern. 
Is  a  Lord  Mayor  to  be  installed,  every  chin  east  of  Temple-bar  is 
greased  with  turtle  :  nay,  a  poor  bastard  cannot  come  into  the  world, 
but  it  forms  the  subject  of  a  dinner  for  the  overseers.     Does  not  a 
good  dinner  crown  the  ceremony  of  a  coronation?  does  it  not  put  the 
seal  to  the  solemnity  of  a  visitation  ?    A  marriage  is  scarcely  legal  if 
unaccompanied  by  good  cheer ;  a  christening  depends  nearly  as  much 
on  the  wine  as  the  water ;  and  even  death  itself  is  admitted  as  a  good 
excuse  for  a  feast  or  a  compotation. 

In  such  a  state  of  public  opinion,  is  it  not  surprising  that  the  place  of 
our  habitual  meals  should  go  for  a  ffood  deal  in  the  establishment  of 
our  character,  and  that  from  the  Thatched- House  to  the  St.  Giles's 
diving- cellar,  where  the  kniyes  and  forks  are  chained  to  the  table,  and 
the  guests  are  entertained  for  three  halfpence  per  head  every  day  on 
hot  roast  and  boiled— potatoes,  every  distinct  shade  of  good  cheer 
and  refinement  should  mark  beyond  appeal  the  rank  and  consequence 
of  the  person  who  enjoys  them.  When  our  finances  are  low,  and  we 
skulk  into  the  back-parlour  of  a  cook-shop  in  Shire -lane,  can  we,  dare 
we,  walk  with  the  same  erect  carriage  and  roving  eye,  that  looks  out 
on  all,  sides  to  canvass  a  bow  or  challenge  a  nod,  as  when  we  pass  for 
a  beef-steak  and  a  pint  of  port  to  the  Grecian  Coffee-house  ?  This  has 
been  nyany  a  man's  case,  whose  brow  now  lours,  and  whose  eye 
flashes  lightning  on  a  trembling  witness ;  yet  with  all  the  effrontery 
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of  his  trade,  and  all  the  terrors  of  his  wig  to  boot,  the  stoutest^hearted 
of  them  all  would  not  have  the  courage  to  look  big  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. Every  man,  in  his  heart  of  heart,  esteems  himself  according  as 
he  dines  ;  and  at  every  step  upwards  in  the  hierarchy  of  foshion,  from 
the  aforesaid  Grecian  to  Long's,  and  to  the  French  cookery  of  the  best 
month  club*hou8es,  we  rise  a  peg  higher  in  conceit,  and  digest  with  a 
complaisance  proportionate  to  the  splendour  of  the  repast*  In  this  we 
but  do  ourselves  simple  justice ;  for  the  world  is  quite  of  the  same 
opinion;  and  "tell  me  where  you  dine,  and  I'll  tell  you  what  you 
are,"  is  a  maxim,  if  not  in  every  body's  mouth,  yet  deeply  rooted  in 
the  hearts  and  heads  of  all  who  know  the  world.  What  a  tedious  and 
miserable  piece  of  business  would  life  be  without  the  agreeable  inci- 
dents of  eating  and  drinking !  Let  the  stoics  say  what  they  may,  the 
pleasures  of  tibe  table  are  the  first  we  experience,  the  last  we  quit, 
and  those  which  we  enjoy  the  most  frequently.  What  is  falsely  called 
ambition,  is  but  the  desire  of  fruition,  and  the  love  of  power  is  but  the 
love  of  eating,  at  the  expense  of  others.  What  indeed  is  the  essence 
of  bad  government,  but  the  bad  fare  of  the  people  ? 

II  faut,  que  dans  nos  be»oins 
Le  peuple  dine  un  peu  moins 

is  the  motto  of  all  corrupt  statesmen ;  for  as  long  as  they  dine  well 
themselves,  they  care  not  how  the  world  wags  with  the  canaille.  Di- 
gestion is  the  aflair  of  the  stomach,  and  indigestion  is  the  affair  of  the 
doctors ;  but  the  enjoyment  of  a  good  dinner  is  the  affair  of  all  the 
world,  and  to  succeed,  where  all  contend,  is  to  be  a  truly  great  man. 
There  are,  in  eilect,  but  two  sorts  of  persons  in  society — those  who 
have  not  enough  to  eat,  and  those  who  have  too  much  ;  and  not  all  the 
gouts  and  stone  in  the  nosology  would  persuade  the  most  hypochon- 
driac epicure,  to  lose  cast,  and  exchange  his  fat  sorrow  for  a  lean 
one.  The  dignity  of  eating  was  duly  considered  by  our  primitive 
ancestors,  who  suffered  no  one  to  be  seated  above  the  salt,  who  was 
not  a  man  of  pith  and  likelihood.  The  same  was  the  case  with  the 
Romans,  who  always  treated  their  guests  according  to  their  quality. 
The  poor  devils  of  dependants  were  obliged  to  put  up  with  hungry 
sour  wine,  while  the  proud  lord  of  the  feast  with  his  equals  drank 
Falernian. 

The  dignity  of  eating  is  established  by  the  hand  of  nature  itself. 
Who  ever  saw  a  thin,  herring-gutted  fellow,  that  had  the  slightest  pre- 
tence to  an  imposing  exterior  ?  Whereas  a  portly  carriage  inspires  an 
involuntary  respect  in  all  beholders.  The  Chinese  let  their  nails  grow, 
in  order  to  show  that  they  do  not  labour  with  their  hands,  and  in  the 
same  wise  spirit  they  desire  that  their  Mandarins  should  look  as  if  they 
fared  sumptuously  every  day.  This  is  no  more  than  might  be  expected 
from  so  ancient  and  grave  a  nation ;  and  so  consonant  is  it  with  truth 
and  nature,  that  we  find  the  same  notion  running  in  the  under-current 
of  roost  men's  ideas.  What  caricaturist  is  so  ignorant  as  to  paint  a 
fat  curate,  or  a  lean  rector  ?  Milo  was  as  much  famed  for  eating  as  for 
currying  his  ox;  and  the  great  alderman  so  celebrated  for  his  con- 
stancy to  any  man  who  is  minister,  through  good  and  through  evil 
report,  will  be  much  longer  remembered  for  his  attachment  to  good 
living.  If  there  were  not  something  intrinsically  excellent  in  eating, 
it  would  not  enter  so  largely  into  **  sound  learning  and  religious  edaea- 
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tion.*'  Lawyers  eat  their  way  to  the  bar ;  an  attendance  on  "  Hall*'  is 
as  necessary  to  the  regularity  of  college  life,  as  punctuality  at  chapel ; 
and  neither  divine  nor  physician  is  qualified  for  his  profession,  till  he 
has  eaten  a  certain  number  of  college-dinners.  The  grand  jury  dinner 
is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the  assize  as  the  judge's  black  cap ;  and  even 
the  solemn  fast  of  Good  Friday  is  observed  at  Rome  by  a  most  sump- 
tuous fish  dinner  given  to  the  Cardinals  and  foreign  visitors  in  the  halls 
of  the  Vatican. 

These  "  Reminiscences"  I  have  thought  good  to  string  together  at 
the  present  moment  for  the  consideration  of  my  good  friends  of  the 
New  Monthly  Magazine^  because  good  eating  and  drinking  is  daily 
becoming  less  and  less  universal  in  England ;  and  if  the  corn  laws  be 
not  seriously  looked  after,  the  practice  will  be  banished  from  the  coun- 
try. We  all  know  what  happened  to  the  Frenchman's  horse  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion ;  and  though  the  death  of  a  few  hundred  thousand  ma« 
nufacturers  may  in  itself  be  of  little  consequence,  yet  I  beg  of  my 
readers  to  consider  that  without  manufacturers  we  can  have  no  manu- 
factures, and  without  manufactures  there  can  be  no  comiherce :  with- 
out commerce  there  can  be  no  taxes,  without  taxes  there  can  be  no 
places  and  pensions,  and  without  places  and  pensions  there  can  be  no 
better  living  than  is  to  be  had  by  the  sweat  of  one's  own  brow  :  which 
miserable  sorites  1  beg  to  submit  to  all  new  Members  of  the  lately 
elected  parliament,  to  all  Bishops  and  Deans,  and  **  to  all  His  Majesty's 
Justices  of  peace  in  England  and  the  good  town  of  Berwick-upon- 
Tweed  ;"  and  in  general  to  all  to  whom  these  presents  may  c«me 
greetingy  &c.  &c. ;  and  so  for  the  present  I  take  my  leave.  M. 
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Thb  Kaiser  feasted  in  his  hall. 

The  red  wine  mantled  high ; 
Banners  were  trembling  on  the  wall 

To  the  peals  of  minstrelsy : 
And  manv  a  gleam  and  sparkle  came 

From  the  armour  hang  around. 
As  it  caught  the  glance  of  the  torch's  flarne^ 

Or  the  hearth  with  pine-boughs  crown'd. 

Why  fell  there  silence  on  the  chord 

Beneath  the  harper's  hand  ? 
And  suddenly,  from  that  rich  board. 

Why  rose  the  wassail-band  ? 
The  strings  were  hush'd — the  Knights  made  way 

For  the  queenly  Mother's  tread. 
As  up  the  nail,  in  dark  array. 

Two  fair-hatr'd  boys  she  led. 

*  Loots,  Emperor  of  Germaoy,  hsTiog  pnt  bis  brother,  the  Palsgrare  Rodolpbns, 
under  the  ban  of  the  empire  (in  the  twelfth  centnry),  that  unfortunate  prince  fled 
to  England,  where  be  died  in  neglect  and  poTCity.  "  After  bis  decease,  bis 
mother  Matilda  privately  inrited  his  children  to  return  to  Germany,  and  by  her 
mediation,  during  a  season  of  festivity,  when  Louis  kept  wassail  in  the  castle  of 
Heidelberg,  the  family  of  bis  brother  presented  themselves  before  him  in  the  garb 
of  soppliants,  imploring  pity  and  forgiveness.  To  this  appeal  the  victor  softened." 
— Sire  Miss  Benger*s  Mejnoirs  of  the  Queen  qf  Bohemia,  vol*  i. 
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She  led  them  even  to  the  Kaiser's  place; 

And  siill  before  him  stood ; 
Till  with  strange  wonder,  o'er  his  face 

Flush'd  the  proud  warrior- blood : 
And  '<  Speak,  my  mother!  speak  I'*  he  cried, 

"Wherefore  this  mourning  vest? 
And  the  clinging  children  by  ihy  side. 

In  weeds  of  saidoess  drest  V* 

'<  Well  may  a  mourning  vest  be  mine. 

And  theirs,  my  son,  my  son ! 
Look  on  the  features  of  thy  line 

In  each  fair  little  one! 
Thoueh  grief  awhile  within  their  eyes 

Hath  tamed  the  dancing  glee, 
Yet  there  thine  own  quick  spirit  lies-— 

Thy  brother's  children  see ! 

"  And  where  is  he^  thy  brother,  where ^ 

He,  in  thy  home  that  grew. 
And  smiling  with  his  sunny  hair. 

Ever  to  greet  theu  flew ! 
How  would  his  arms  thy  neck  entwine. 

His  fond  lips  press  thy  brow ! 
My  son  1  oh  1  call  these  orphans  thine— 

Thou  hast  no  brother  now  ! 

"  What  I  from  their  gentle  eyes  doth  nought 

Speak  of  thy  childhood's  hours. 
And  smite  thee  with  a  tender  thought 

Of  thy  dead  father's  towers  ? 
Kind  was  thy  boyish  heart  and  true. 

When  rear'd  together  there. 
Through  the  old  woods  like  fawns  ye  flew— 

Where  is  thy  brother— where  ? 

"  Well  didst  thou  love  him  then,  and  he 

Still  at  thy  side  was  seen  1 
How  is  it  that  such  things  can  be. 

As  thoufih  they  ne'er  had  been  ? 
£vil  was  this  world's  breath,  which  came 

Between  the  good  and  brave  I 
Now  must  the  tears  of  grief  and  shame 

Be  ofler'd  to  the  grave  1 

And  let  them,  let  them  there  be  pour'd  I 
Though  all  unfelt  below. 

Thine  own  wrung  heart,  to  love  restored. 
Shall  soften  as  they  flow. 

Oh !  Death  li  mighty  to  make  peace. 
Now  bid  his  work  be  donel 

So  many  an  inward  strife  shall  cease- 
Take,  take  these  babes,  my  son  I" 

His  eye  was  dimm'd— the  strong  man  shook 

With  feelings  lopg  suppress'd; 
Up  in  his  arms  the  boys  he  took. 

And  strain'd  them  to  his  breast. 
And  a  shout  from  all  in  the  royal  hall 

Burst  forth  to  hail  the  sight ; 
And  eyes  were  wet,  midst  the  braye  that  met 

At  the  Kaiser's  feast  that  night.  F.  H. 
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While  at  Villa  Franca,  early  in  March  1824,  I  received  a  letter,  dated 
Barcelona,  from  Signer  Vigil  Pkolo,  ex-administrator  of  the  customs  at  Ven- 
drell.  It  was  to  intreat  my  consent  to  accompany  his  wife  from  Villa  Franca 
as  far  as  Barcelona,  her  present  residence  not  bemg  at  all  favourable  to  her 
health.  This  letter  I  communicated  to  the  lady,  who,  surmounting  all  the 
difficulties  which  she  foresaw  in  regard  to  the  dangers  of  such  a  jo;irney  at 
such  a  time,  agreed  to  leave  the  place  on  the  ensuing  Monday,  the  5th  of 
March.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the  least  risk,  we  determined  to  join 
a  large  party  which  intended  to  set  out  on  the  same  day,  and  for  the  same 
destination. 

Collecting  as  strong  a  company  as  possible,  we  accordingly  set  forth  on  the 
appointed  aay,  and  reached  Siges.  Our  party  counted,  soon  after,  one-and- 
twenty  persons,  six  of  whom  were  women ;  but  none  of  us  predicted  the 
disasters  that  were  in  store  for  us.  In  order  to  shorten  our  route  as  much  as 
possible,  we  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Calaffe,  willingly  encountering  the 
difficulty  of  the  narrow  paths,  for  the  sake  of  the  greater  distance  we  thus 
saved. 

When  about  fifteen  miles  from  Siges,  just  as  we  were  issuing  from  a  nar- 
row pathway  opening  on  a  hollow  in  the  form  of  a  deep  foss  or  dirch,  we 
perceived  a  small  straggling  band  of  ferocious  royalists,  who  came  suddenly 
upon  us.  It  is  worth  whue  to  notice  the  manner  in  which  they  made  thfs 
movement,  throwing  themselves  into  a  kind  of  semicircle  in  our  rear,  so  as 
gradually  to  make  us  descend  straight  forward  into  the  foss. 

It  was  quite  useless  to  think  of  escaping  from  their  net;  and  the  only  one 
of  our  party  who  attempted  it,  by  turning  back,  had  his  ears  cut  off  upon 
the  spot.  When  thus  entrapped,  they  commanded  us  to  prostrate  ourselves 
with  our  faces  upon  the  ground,  and  empty  our  pockets;  threatening  to  des- 
patch the  first  person  who  should  venture  to  infrmge  their  order  by  retaining 
the  least  article  of  value  that  he  possessed. 

After  having  delivered  up  every  thing  we  carried,  they  bound  our  hands 
behind  us,  and  commencedT  a  search,  to  ascertain  whether  their  orders  had 
been  fulBIled.  After  having  thuis  secured  us,  they  began  to  search  the 
females :  this  search  they  conducted  in  the  most  insolent  and  licentious  man- 
ner, despoiling  them  of  their  garments^  shawls,  ear-rings,  and,  indeed,  every 
thing  of^any  value. 

The  wretches  then  returned  to  us,  and,  observins:  that  I  had  not  happened 
to  divest  myself  of  my  spurs,  one  of  them  called  out  to  his  companion : 
'*  Here  is  an  officer  belonging  to  the  blacks  (Negri)  whom  we  must  kill !" 
But  the  others,  instead  of  immediately  accepting  tlie  invitation,  began  to  mal- 
treat me  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  and  one  of  them  struck  me  with  hit 
pistol  a  savajze  blow  on  the  back  of  my  bead,  inflicting  a  wound  which  bled 
profusely.  They  next  deprived  us  of  our  best  garments,  of  our  whole  bag- 
gage carried  by  our  horses ;  and  finally,  singling  out  a  young  woman  from 
the  female  party,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  villains  disappeared  in  a 
neighbouring  wood.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  rich  chemist  and  druggist 
at  mrcelona,  who  resided  in  a  street  named  Nueva  de  la  Rambla. 

As  soon  as  we  perceived  that  these  monsters  were  gone,  we  began  to  assist 
each  other  as  well  as  we  could,  more  particularly  the  females,  who  had  their 
hands  at  liberty.  We  then  proceeded  slowly  and  sadly  upon  our  journey, 
and  arrived  in  the  course  of  an  hour  at  Casteidi  Felice,  where  the  hospitality 
we  met  with  afforded  some  alleviation  to  our  many  wanti;  and  wounds. 
Scarcely  had  another  hour  elapsed,  before  we  were  rejoined  by  the  unhanpj 
youne  lady,  who  had  been  so  rudely  torn  from  us ;  whose  dishevelled  nair 
and  dress,  and  the  wild  alarm  and  wretchedness  depicted  on  her  features, 
betrayed  the  nature  of  the  wrongs  she  had  suffered. 

Eager  to  reach  our  destination  before  nightfall,  we  once  more  set  forward 
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on  onr  route.  We  reached  Barcelona  about  ten,  where  the  recital  of  our 
sufferings  excited  the  roost  lively  indignation  in  all  classes  of  the  people,  against 
the  cowardly  assassins  who  had  dared  to  perpetrate  such  crimes  in  the  face 
of  day. 

I  ought  here  to  mention,  that  two  Ex-Snantsh  officers  belonging  to  our 
party,  in  conjunction  with  Signor  Pablo  Vigil,  applied  to  the  gOTernor-gene* 
ral  of  Barcelona,  named  Campo  Sacrado,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  these 
wretches  to  justice.  But,  as  we  could  obtain  no  farther  tidings  of  them,  the 
governor  expressed  his  inability  to  afford  any  redress,  as  the  parties  were  not 
known,  beyond  commanding  constant  inquiries  to  be  made^in  order,  if  pos« 
sible,  to  obtain  their  names.  I  continued  to  reside  at  Barcelona  for  the  space 
of  nine  days ;  and  when  I  was  in  part  recovered  from  my  wound,  I  again  set 
out  by  sea  for  Villa  Franca.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  a  royal  regiment  in 
garrison  there,  which  had  been  introduced  during  my  absence.  Learning 
that  a  number  of  Constitutional  officers  were  also  residents,  the  soldiers  began 
to  insult  them,  both  in  public  and  private,  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  became 
dangerous  for  us  to  venture  forth.  For  this  reason,  we  generally  chose  the 
evening  to  wallc  out ;  but  from  a  particular  occurrence  I  had  soon  cause  to 
know,  that  this  plan,  coming  to  the  ears  of  the  Royalists,  only  exposed  us  to 
infinitely  greater  risks. 

It  was  on  the  17th  of  May  1824,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening,  just 
after  a  private  conversation  with  some  friends,  that  I  observed  I  was  followed 
by  two  persons  both  unknown  to  me.  At  first  1  indulged  not  the  least  sus- 
picion,  until  drawina  more  and  more  near  me,  as  I  was  turning  the  comer 
of  a  street,  they  both  rushed  upon  me,  one  with  his  dagger,  and  the  other 
with  a  sabre.  I  instantly  sprang  forward  to  avoid  their  blows,  aware  that  my 
only  hope  of  safety  lay  in  flight.  But  they  pursued  me  very  close,  and  I 
must  doubtless  have  become  tneir  victim,  had  not  the  house-door  of  Signor 
Olivero  roost  fortunately  been  open,  into  which  I  fled,  so  as  only  just  to  escape 
a  blow  aimed  at  me  by  one  of  these  assassins. 

Similar  persecutions  on  the  part  of  the  military,  and  a  number  ofassassioa* 
tions  already  committed,  were  shortly  followed  by  an  order  of  government^ 
highly  favourable  to  such  a  system,  prohibiting  liberals  or  any  others  sus- 
pected of  being  such,  to  walk  in  company  with  each  other,  even,  two  and 
two,  through  the  streets,  or  to  meet  in  houses  to  the  number  of  three  or 
more,  under  pain  of  being  convicted  (as  accomplices)  of  treason  against  royal 
orders  and  the  person  of  the  king.  As  for  myself,  I  am  still  ignorant  of  tne 
cause  of  the  particular  enmity  borne  me  by  tne  Rioyalists  and  tne  factious  on 
all  sides.  It  is  certain  that  tney  formed  frequent  projects  to  despatch  me  in 
cold  blood,  and  happening  to  oe  disappointed  in  these,  they  sought  to  ruin 
me  by  other  means. 

Accordingly  my  name  soon  appeared  in  the  list  of  those  concerned  in  the 
new  insurrection  at  Tariffa;  and  was  presented  alon^  with  theirs  to  the 
Government ;  with  the  additional  accusation  of  having  received  sums  of 
money  from  the  Liberals,  with  which  i  hired  disbanded  soldiers  in  aid  of  the 
conspiracy.  The  unfortunate  results  of  this  cruel  and  manifest  calumny  will 
appear  in  the  sequel  of  this  narrative. 

The  Government  issued  an  order  for  the  houses  of  all  those  named  in  the 
said  list  to  undergo  a  strict  search,  and  for  the  seizure  of  their  persons ;  and 
also,  that  any  suspicious  documents  were  to  be  brought  in  evidence  against 
them.  This  search  was  to  extend  likewise  to  the  houses  of  all  suspected  of 
being  Liberals.  In  consequence  of  this  royal  edict,  on  the  7th  of  June  1834, 
three  companies  of  Royalists  marched  at  different  points  in  the  vicinity,  to 
put  it  into  execution.  My  house  was  fortunately  one  of  those  which  hitherto 
tiad  not  been  broken  open  ;  and  as  it  was  now  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  I  fan- 
cied I  might  enjoy  at  least  one  night's  reoose.  But  I  had  scarcely  retired  to 
rest,  before  I  heard  a  loud  knocking  at  the  house-door.  The  mistress  in- 
suntly  inquired  what  could  be  the  meaning  of  disturbing  quiet  people  in 
their  beds  at  such  an  unseasonable  hour  ?    Justice  1  justice  I  was  the  reply. 
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The  door  was  opened,  and  a  person  in  office  demanded  to  be  shown  into 
my  apartment.  He  commandea  me  to  rise  instantly  and  follow  him,  as  he 
had  some  interesting  matters  to  communicate.  My  conscience  acouitted  me ; 
but  the  freqaent  assassinations  committed  under  the  shadow  ot  the  laws» 
rose  like  spectres  before  my  eyes.  Spite  of  this,  however,  I  rose  and  fol- 
lowed him. 

The  moment  we  reached  the  house-door,  he  ordered  roe  to  place  myself 
between  five  soldiers.  1  inquired  the  meaning  of  such  a  proceeding;  to 
which  the  only  answer  returned  was,  that  I  should  learn  it  afterwards.  How 
much  fairer  would  it  have  been  to  have  prepared  me,  by  informing  me  that 
this  was  one  of  those  numerous  and  vile  excesses  of  despotic  power,  that 
holds  nothing  sacred  as  long  as  there  is  a  vestige  of  human  liberty  on  which 
to  feast  its  wide  and  ravenous  maw. 

The  cruelties  which  these  wretches  now  inflicted  upon  me,  would  appear 
incredible  to  the  ears  of  freemen.  The  moment  they  felt  that  I  was  com- 
pletely in  their  power,  they  commenced  a  series  of  insults,  such  as  are  most 
usually  practised  by  slaves  and  cowards  upon  every  Tiving  creature  within 
their  power.  Some  goaded  me  with  their  bayonets,  some  seized  me  by  the 
hair  of  my  head,  while  others  struck  or  kicked  me,  exclaiming : "  On,  Nero  I 
j[black^  on  1  the  tinte  is  at  length  come,  when  we  may  satiate  our  vengeance 
in  his  olack  constitutional  blood  1" 

^  In  this  style  they  conducted  me  among  the  body-guard  of  the  city,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  heaping  upon  me  every  species  of  insult  and  mortifi- 
cation that  man  is  capable  of  suffering.  The  sergeant,  however,  declared 
that  it  was  requisite  to  put  me  in  sale  custody,  until  thev  should  receive 
higher  orders  now  to  dispose  of  me.  In  the  guard-house  I  remarked  that 
there  were  several  other  persons,  besides  such  as  had  been  arrested,  who 
were  placed  in  an  apartment  above  that  in  which  I  stood.  But  ignorant 
alike  of  the  accusations  against  them  and  their  destiny,  I  found  myself  suf- 
ficiently occupied  with  my  own. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  had  a  visit  from  an  officer,  who  in 
the  most  insulting  tone  commanded  the  sergeant  to  admit  him.  After 
lavishing  upon  me  every  abusive  epithet  of  which  he  was  master,  he  ordered 
the  sergeant  to  keep  me  in  the  strictest  durance,  as  his  life  would  be  made  to 
answer  for  my  escape.  Hearing  this,  my  gaoler  instantly  immured  me  in  a 
atill  closer  dungeon  conti^ous  to  the  guard-house,  where  I  had  full  leisure 
to  reflect  how  bard  a  task  it  is  for  the  poor  prisoner  to  prove  his  innocence 
before  a  corrupt  tribunal,  where  the  law  is  administered  by  perfidious  wretches 
who  ought  to  stand  at  the  bar  themselves. 

At  eight  on  the  same  morning,  afier  the  military  had  performed  duty, 
which  consisted  in  calling  the  muster,  their  officers  next  came  to  visit  me. 
Here  I  might  have  expected  honour,  if  not  'compassion ;  but  such  a  visit  was 
a  galling  insult  wantonly  inflicted  upon  an  unarmed  man,  while  they  came 
armed  with  the  sharpest  stings  of  des|)otic  insolence  and  power.  Will  it 
be  believed,  that  not  content  with  the  most  injurious  language,  they  had 
recourse  to  blows,  to  kicks,  and  every  mode  of  a  similar  despicable  torment 
which  they  could  devise  1 1  During  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  1  was 
the  victim  of  their  brutal  violence— of  every  insult  most  revolting  to  the 
human  mind. 

Yet  my  irreproachable  conduct  during  my  residence  in  that  city .  had 
acquired  for  me  the  general  esteem  of  the  first  families,  and  the  tidings  of 
my  arrest  awakened  as  ^neral  a  feeling  of  commiseration.  There  were  no 
efforts  wanting  on  their  part  to  procure  my  eulai^ement.  Several  distin- 
guished characters  offered  .their  personal  guarantee,  and  entreated  the 
Aoyalist  Colonel  to  name  some  sum,  either  to  that  effect,  or  by  way  of 
penaltv.  But  nol  they  were  not  even  permitted  to  see  or  speak  with  me; 
and  when  it  was  attempted,  they  were  more  tlian  once  insolently  repulsed  by 
the  guards. 

J  ought  to  state,  that  after  the  insulting  visit  I  received  from  the  officers. 
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the  civic  functionary  appeared  to  require  me  to  deliver  up  the  iseys  of  my 
wardrobe,  it  was  in  vam  to  contend :  and  I  subsequently  learned  that  he 
had  appropriated  every  article  of  the  smallest  value  that  1  could  call  my  own. 
I  remained  in  the  same  durance  the  whole  of  the  day ;  and  when  night  was 
pretty  far  advanced,  a  military  officer,  with  a  small  body  of  Royalists,  entered 
for  tne  purpose  of  conducting  me  to  the  piazza.  On  my  arrival,  the  officer 
commanded  the  Royalists  to  load  their  pieces*  which  I  took  for  the  signal  of 
my  speedy  release  from  farther  barbarities ;  but  they  had  another  object  in 
view.  They  compelled  me  to  take  my  seat  in  a  vehicle  which  stood  ready, 
and  the  sergeant  then  bound  my  hands,  .fust  as  I  imagined  they  were 
driving  off,  another  officer  made  his  appearance,  and  began  to  dispute  with 
the  adjutant  respecting  my  destinatioti,  asserting  that  I  was  to  be  conveyed 
to  Tarragona. 

It  was  decided,  however,  in  too  low  a  tone  for  me  to  catch  the  name  of 
the  place  J  and  after  some  whis|)ering  I  was  driven  off,  surrounded  by  a  troop 
of  soldiers.  At  last,  about  day-break,  I  perceived^  that  we  were  on  the  road 
to  Barcelona ;  and  I  oqly  regretted  that  the  tedious  pace  of  my  wretched 
vehicle  would  not  permit  me  to  reach  it  before  ni^ht-fall.  On  my  route  I 
was  subjected  to  a  thousand  cruel  and  humiliating  circumstances,  such  as  no 
enemies  would  have  demeaned  themselves  by  inflicting,  except  a  fanatical 
priest,  or  a  cowardly  Royalist.  But  the  day  passed,  and  it  was  evening  be- 
fore we  approached  the  environs  of  Barcelona.  Here  the  carriage  stopped, 
I  knew  not  why,  until  I  saw  the  head  officer  directing  his  way  alone  towards 
the  ciiy.  This,  it  appeared,  was  by  an  order  of  the  French  General,  which 
prohibited  our  entrance.  An  hour  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  officer 
returned.  He  brought  with  him  four  persons,  each  armed  with  a  -sabre. 
Three  of  these  took  their  place  in  the  vehicle,  and  the  fourth  followed  us  on 
foot.  They  bound  my  eyes^  but  from  the  sound  of  the  carriage  I  soon  judged 
that  we  had  arrived  within  the  walls  of  Barcelona.  I  subsequently  learned 
that  the  four  men  were  executioners,  which  I  might  have  predicted  from  the 
cord  that  was  hanging  by  their  side. 

After  several  more  turns,  the  carriage  at  length  stopped,  as  I  conjectured, 
at  the  Police  Office.  The  man  on  foot  went  in,  and  returned  in  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  a  ticket,  which  he  handed  to  the  others,  and  we 
then  proceeded  to  the  square  of  St.  Angelo.  There  I  was  ordered  to  alight, 
and  consigned  to  the  dungeon  called  the  King's  Prison.  At  the  same  time 
they  handed  my  keeper  the  ticket  before  mentioned,  who  said,  with  an  air 
of  contempt,  "  Oh,  ves,  I  see  he  is  a  negro,  and  will  require  looking 
after."  Accordin^^Iy  there  were  strict  orders  given  to  permit  no  kind  of 
communication  with  me ;  and  after  a  regular  examination,  as  to  my  name, 
surname,  age,  and  country  (all  which  went  to  prove,  by  dint  of  their  new 
despotic  logic,  that  1  had  been  a  partizan  of  the  Constitutional  government), 
a  subterraneous  dungeon  was  prepared  for  me  ;  and  before  my  descent  two 
hangmen  examined  me  narrowly,  to  ascertain,  I  suppose,  that  1  had  too 
dcaoly  instrument  about  me,  likely  to  deprive  them  of  their  fees  of  office.  At 
the  same  time,  in  despoiling  my  person,  tney  robbed  me  of  six  gold  ornaments, 
which  was  all  the  gold  I  could  call  my  own.  Then  I  made  my  descent 
into  the  royal  puT^aiioTj--'Pngion€  del  ae — which  already  contained  hfteen 
other  unhappy  spirits ; — I  may  truly  sav  unhappy,  for  they  had  been  con- 
victed of  a  number  of  assassinations.  Yet  among  such  was  1  condemned  to 
be  put  in  irons,  and  left  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  villains  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  A  series  of  tortures  and  persecutions  were  now  commenced 
against  me— wholly  unknown,  inasmuch,  perhaps,  as  they  never  yet  boasted 
a  sun'ivor  for  an  historian  of  them.  On  my  first  entrance,  they  demanded, 
according  to  their  custom,  money  for  a  drinking  bout.  Though  this  was  an 
■article  of  which  I  had  been  wholly  deprived  against  my  consent,  it  served 
for  no  excuse  with  these  wretches.  They  instantly  laid  hands  upon  me,  and 
flung  me  into  a  blanket,  all  uniting  to  throw  me  as  high  above  their  heads 
as  they  could,  most  frequently  withdrawing  it  as  I  descended,  so  as  to  give 
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me  a  hawry  M\  upon  die  hard  ground.  Then  they  again  seized  roe  by  my 
bair,  or  by  my  feet,  and  repeated  the  same  experiment  still  more  cruelly  than 
before;  sometimes  contrivmg  that  I  should  fall  from  the  roof  headlong,  some- 
times upon  my  shoulders,  and  very  rarely  upon  my  legs. 

At  length  this  species  of  barbarity  became  so  intolerable,  that  I  sought 
every  means  of  allaying  their  ferocity;  not  by  appeals  to  their  feelings,  but  by 
promising  that  I  wouFd  write  for  money  to  some  friends  I  had  in  Barcelona. 
Upon  this  assurance  they  grew  more  and  more  gentle,  until  they  ceased  for  a 
while  to  torment  me.  But  how  to  convey  intelligence  to  any  friend  was  now 
the  point  1  and  my  situation  became  truly  critical.  Still  I  obtained  some 
little  alleviation  in  the  following  manner. 

We  were  supported  by  alms ;  and  it  is  needless  to  add  what  was  the  nature 
of  our  fare.  It  was  a  situation  so  truly  deplorable,  that  I  resolved  to  leave  no 
method  untried  of  conveying  notice  of  it.  Every  two  hours  1  was  subjected 
to  a  visit  from  the  authorities ;  so  that,  in  addition  to  the  inflictions  borne  from 
them,  I  was  exposed  to  those  of  the  assassins,  in  the  intervals  of  my  more 
royal  and  legitimate  tortures.  Among  others  who  paid  me  these  fifW/j,^-al- 
ways  so  entitled,  were  two  men  connected  with  the  police.  To  one  of  these 
I  observed,  that  it  was  my  wish  to  convey  an  unsealed  letter  to  a  person  in 
Barcelona,  to  whom  I  had  been  recommended.  Far  from  granting  my 
request,  he  replied  that  all  they  could  do  would  be  to  advise  the  person  that 
such  request  had  been  made,  provided  1  gave  them  his  direction.  This,  in 
fact,  1  did ;  and,  through  this  means,  from  that  day  forward  I  received  a 
regular  supply  of  wholesome  food  from  the  person  so  addressed.  Neverthe- 
less I  derived  little  benefit  from  it,  as  I  had  to  distribute  it  amoni;  the 
wretches  by  whom  1  was  on  all  sides  surrounded,  in  order  to  buy  ofi'  the 
fiainsaod  penalties  they  would  have  otherwise  doubly  inflicted  upon  me. 

After  the'  lapse  of  about  three  months'  continued  suflerings,  1  one  day 
received  notice  that  1  was  to  ascend  from  my  subterraneous  den,  in  order 
to  undeigo  a  fresh  examination.  This  was  conducted  by  three  of  the  Go- 
vernment's Faithful,  who  still  harped  upon  the  old  string  of  the  conspiracy  at 
Tarifl^,  of  which  I  was  wholly  ignorant.  My  answers  were  given  upon  the 
figure  of  a  Christ,  by  which  1  was  made  to  swear  before  I  made  any  reply. 

To  give  farther  weight  to  their  accusations,  my  persecutors  wrote,  for  infor- 
mation respecting  me,  into  all  parts  where  1  had  travelled  or  resided.  How- 
ever, they  received  documents  just  the  opposite  to  what  they  expected,  in 
particular  from  some  of  the  first  people  in  Villa  Franca,  who  observed,  that 
ur  from  meddling  in  afiairs  of  government,  1  had  always  conducted  myself> 
when  there,  in  the  most  irreproachable  manner. 

Spite  of  these  credentials,  they  were  determined  to  find  me  guilty  of  the 
Tariffit  conspiracy,  and  I  was  nanded  over  to  the  military  commission  to 
receive  sentence.  But  here  there  appearing  no  proofs  of  my  participation 
ki  it,  they  refused  to  proceed  farther,  and  sent  me  forthwith  to  the  bar  of  the 
Criminal  Tribunal. 

The  process  was  now  renewed,  and  having  found  no  evidence  beyond 
that  of  a  Freemason's  certificate  discovered  in  m^^  house  at  Villa  Franca, 
they  agreed  that  it  behoved  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities  to  decide  upon  this ; 
and  1  next  found  myself  at  the  bar  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Tribunal — a  tribunal 
so  outrageously  hostile  to  the  welfare  and  the  rights  of  civil  society. 

I  was  removed  in  the  night,  well  manacled,  into  the  square  of  St.  Angelo, 
to  take  up  my  abode  in  the  royal  dungeons  of  San  Pedro,  consisting  of  one 
krge  apartment,  four  feet  and  a  half  in  height,  so  as  to  compel  the  wretched 
prisoner  to  stand  in  a  bent  position.  The  number  then  there  was  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty,  all  condemned  to  pass  the  night  in  this  horrible  receptacle,  far 
better  adapted  for  the  dead.  In  the  day  we  were  removed  into  the  court- 
yard, where  we  found  other  prisoners  from  different  quarters,  amounting  in 
the  whole  to  about  four  hundred  and  fifty,  which  rendered  the  air  to  im- 
pure, as  to  become  extremely  painful  and  prejudicial. 

Add  to  this  the  Intense  heat  of  the  summer  in  a  Southern  latitude  ;  respi- 
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ration  becoming  difficult,  and  our  Bufferings;  in  every  form,  contiDttiog  to 
increase.  In  this  Hall,  farther  dignified  by  the  name  of  Dormitorja  a  young 
man  from  Igualada  breathed  his. last;  his  constitution  not  being  proof 
against  the  physical  torments  he  endured. 

This  was  the  occasion  of  fresh  calamity^  such  as  human  nature  is  seldom 
compelled,  and  still  less  seldom  able,  to  endure.  In  the  evening  a  priest  and 
sexton  came  to  examine  the  body ;  but  perceiving  it  covered  with  rags,  and 
no  one  ready  to  pay  him,  the  priest  turned  his  back  u|K>n  it  and  marched 
away.  Thus  exposed,  the  body  was  permitted  to  remain  three  days,  infecting 
the  air  to  such  a  decree,  that,  driven  almost  to  madness,  the  greater  part  of  u» 
were  nigh  falline  victims  to  our  sufferings. 

On  the  third  day,  however,  our  gaoler  offered  to  assist  us  in  raising  a  suffi- 
cient sum  to'  pay  the  priest,  which  being  done,  we  were  instantly  relieved 
from  the  unhappy  cause  of  so  much  physical  anguish  and  despair. 

On  the  eleventh  day  of  my  imprisonment,  1  was  compelled  to  witness  & 
scene  which  will  never  be  erased  from  my  unhappy  memory.  At  ten  in, the 
morning  I  was  summoned  to  attend  before  one  of  tne  tribunals  of  Barcelona, 
lliere  were  three  holy  ministers  prepared  to  conduct  my  examination. 
They  made  a  very  imposing  appearance ;  as  they  affected  to  pursue  the  paths 
of  holiness  and  virtue,  while  ae  facto  they  were  the  creatures  of  a  despotic 

government,  as  flagrantly  unjust  in  its  operations  as  in  its  principles.  And 
ere  was  a  fit  sta^e  for  its  exhibition, — far  removed  from  the- society  and 
sympathy  of  the  living,  and  decorated  with  all  that  tragic  splendour  calcu- 
lateu  to  inspire  the  unhappy  spectator  with  feelines  of  deep  interest  and 
terror, — not  fictitious  terrors ;  for  though  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  ter- 
rific greatness,  I  shuddered  as  I  entered,  to  see  the  immense  figure  of  % 
Christ  crucified  present  itself  to  the  eye,  the  apparent  sufferings  of  which 
excited  deeper  feelings  of  woe  and  trouole  in  the  soul  of  the  wretched  victim 
of  ecclesiastical  vengeance. 

The  execrable  interrogatory  began,  which  I  shall  give  in  a  series  of  points 
just  as  they  occurred.  My  alarm  was  apparent ;  for  I  felt  as  if  a  dark  snroud 
was  suddenly  drawn  over  my  heart.  The  chamber  was  spacious:  it  was 
filled  with  the  sorrowful  sights  and  preparations  most  calculated  to  affliei 
humanity.  Far  in  the  centre  was  seated  the  principal  functionary,  upon  a 
throne  ingeniously  constructed,  as  1  thought,  at  once  to  surprise  and  to  crush* 
if  not  to  enslave  tne  feelings  of  the  unfortunateobject  of  wicked  power.  Two 
other  ministers  supported  him  on  either  side,  also  in  their  sacred  robes,  stand* 
ing  as  the  organ  of  that  irresistible  despotism  which  reigned  within  those 
walls.  A  number  of  attendants  were  present,  who,  from  what  1  could  judge 
of  their  aspect,  were  stationed  there  to  support  the  verdicts  of  immoral  rule 
by  their  physical  strength. 

My  first  involuntary  movement  was  to  direct  my  eyes  towards  the  counte* 
nance  of  my  judge.  The  sight  alone  was  enough  to  convince  me  in  an  in- 
stant to  what  kind  of  hands  such  an  evil  power  had  been  delegated.  Attempt- 
ing to  rise  superior  to  my  misfortunes,  I  was  on  the  point  of  appealing 
against  such  judges  and  such  a  tribunal,  and  inquiring  now  they  could  re-> 
conoile  it  to  the  presence  of  that  tremendous  aspect  of  a  crucified  Deity,  of 
whose  sacrifice  and  merits  they  knew  so  little; — when  1  was  ordered  to  fall 
on  my  knees,  stretch  forth  my  rieht  arm  towards  the  figure  of  Christ, 
and  not  to  venture  to  speak  until  1  should  be  questioned.  The  grand  in- 
terrogatory began  with:  1st.  whether  1  was  a  Catholic?  to  which  I  an«« 
swered  in  the  affirmative.  Sd,  Whether  I  had  long  practised  tlie  precepts 
of  that  Holy  Religion  I  My  reply  was :  that,  in  regard  to  honesty  and  tne 
sacred  laws  of  justice,  throughout  all  circumstances  of  life,  I  bad  never 
ceased  to  respect  and  to  observe  them ;  but  that,  as  to  mere  externals,  so 
wholly  useless  to  a  man  of  sense,  I  could  not  pretend  that  1  had  been  so 
exact,  my  military  duties  having  often  interfered  with  them. 

No  sooner  had  I  pronounced  these  words,  than  1  received  volleys  of  abuse 
from  the  lips  of  my  pious  judges.    They  upbraided  me  as  a  vile  mocker  of 
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our  most  hoIy>e1igion ;  that  I  was  unworthy  of  having  been  born  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Christian  church;  and  that  my  conduct  was  that  of  an  athfist 
and  an  ideot; — such  as  might  well  bring  down  upon  my  head  the  sudden 
vengeance  of  Heaven,  either  by  expiating  my  crimes  at  the  stake^  or  perish- 
ing jn  the  depths  of  judgement  reserved  for  so  horrible  a  criminal. 

3d.  Were  the  materials  placed  upon  the  table  before,  at  any  time,  my 
property?  Now  I  must  here  mention,  that  in  rifling  my  wardrobe,  the 
syndic  at  Villa  Franca  had  laid  his  hands  upon  a  few  volumes  of  Rousseau 
and  other  writers  along  with  the  Freemason's  diploma.  These  had  been  for- 
warded to  this  savage  tribunal,  and  were  received  as  good  evidence  upon  my 
ecclesiastical  trial.  On  answering  that  they  were  mme,  I  was  loaded  with 
fresh  reproaches  for  perusing  the  opinions  of  such  vile  and  bljisphemous 
heretics — the  avowee!  enemies  of  Christ  and  his  followers.  Then  1  had 
farther  allied  myself  with  a  sect  which  they  believed  had  been  expressly  in- 
stituted for  the  purpose  of  persecuting  all  good  Catholics  and  their  Divine 
master.  They  next  commanded  me  to  interpret  for  them  the  meaning  of 
the  initial  capital  letters  of  the  lodge,  which  I  openly  refused  to  do,  declar- 
ing that  I  did  not  believe  them  to  be  competent  judges  in  such  an  affair. 

4th.  They  grew  more  furious  in  their  threats  and  denunciations  than 
before :  and  u;iable,  it  seemed,  longer  to  bear  the  sight  of  such  an  heterodox 
wretch,  they  ordered  me  to  be  dragged  out  of  their  presence,  leaving  me  in 
ignorance  even  of  my  sentence,  or  the  time  and  place  in  which  it  was  to  be 
executed.— This  examination  lasted  from  ten  until  two  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. Once  more  immured  in  my  former  dungeon,  1  began  indeed  to  de- 
spair of  my  future  lot. 

Yet  the  permission  I  had  obtained  of  conveying  messages  into  the  city 
induced  me  to  write  to  one  or  two  of  my  friends,  who  were  no  sooner 
apprised  of  my  situation  than  they  came  to  see  me.  Learning  in  what  a 
horrid  receptacle  I  had  been  confined,  they  paid  my  gaoler  for  granting 
me  permission  to  enter  another  hall,  where  the  atmosphere  was  more  pure, 
appropriated  to  persons  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  opinions  rather 
than  for  any  particular  crime.     It  was  called  Sala  de  las  Damas, 

In  about  a  fortnight  my  kind  friends  again  called,  and  paid  down  another 
sum  to  the  gaoler  on  my  account.  One  of  them  farther  obtained,  by  his 
personal  guarantee,  permission  for  me  to  walk  through  the  rest  of  the  prison, 
80  as  to  enjoy  a  certain  degree  of  freedom.  Four  months  elapsed  without 
hearing  farther  tidings  of  my  destiny ;  and  the  alleviation  of  my  own  priva- 
tions having  given  me  more  leisure  to  remark  those  of  others,  I  shall  here 
record  one  or  two  which  I  witnessed  during  this  interval. 

The  first  was  the  rare  example  of  a  Spanish  priest  of  liberal  opinions, 
formerly  curate  in  Siche,  and  imprisoned  in  the  same  chamber  with  me.  He 
was  accused  of  having  informed  the  Constitutional  Government  of  a  corre- 
spondence held  by  his  bishop  with  the  Royalists.  It  had  not  been  proved, 
however,  whether  he  or  another  individual  were  guilty  of  ihe  crime;  and  of 
<x)urse  they  imprisoned  them  both.  But  the  Constitutionalists  had  fully 
succeeded  in  proving  the  onus  of  the  charge  against  the  bishop,  and  they 
had  condemned  him  to  be  shot. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  absolute  power,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
accusation  was  seized  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ;  ana  notwithstanding  the 
poor  curate  showed  the  manifest  injustice  of  his  sentence  in  frequent  anpeals 
to  the  Royal  Government,  he  was  heavily  loadeil  with  irons,  and  maae  the 
object  of  cruel  abuse  and  calumny  from  his  countrymen. 

The  second  case  was  that  of  Signor  Gascon  di  Camborda,  detained  like- 
wise in  the  same  prison  for  his  liberal  opinions.  By  superior  orders  he  was 
soon  afterwards  to  be  removed  and  conveyed  into  his  own  district.  Four 
of  the  Government's  Faith-men  were  to  accompany  him  ;  and  such  was  the 
licence  permitted,  that  it  was  arranged  among  them,  how  they  would  first 
persecute,  and  then  assassinate  him  on  the  way.  The  unhappy  Gascon 
manifested  the  utmost  anguish  and  alarm  when  he  heard  of  this  cruel  order 
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for  bit  Kberatioiv— saddled  witii  such  an  escort.  He  tried  eveiy  method  ia 
his  power  to  elude  his  fate,  and  remain  where  he  was.  He  no  longer  sighed 
for  nis  liberty  or  an  exchange  of  prisons,  which  included  an  exchange  of 
worlds.  It  was  painful  to  witness  his  stru^les;  until,  at  length  recalling 
his  gaoler's  extrenie  avarice  to  mind,  and  his  almost  unlimited  power,  he  re- 
solved to  try  the  effect  of  a  bribe.  By  offering  at  once  a  considerable  sum, 
he  succeeded  in  his  object ;  while  the  gaoler,  in  order  to  avoid  any  dispute 
with  the  Government,  nit  upon  the  expedient  of  making  him  drink  a  strong 
glass  of  rum,  well  seasoneu  with  Cayenne  pepper.  This  unusual  beverage 
so  effectually  discomposed  his  faculties  for  a  tune,  that  the  gaoler  went  to 
make  a  report  of  his  case,  declaring  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  remove 
him.  The  remaining  difficuliies  in  respect  to  his  escort  were  got  over  by  a 
farther  draft  upon  poor  Gadcon*s  resources,  which  were  wholly  drained 
by  these  extortions,  and  the  procuring  of  the  physician's  report  to  confirm 
that  of  the  gaoler.  Yet  never  was  money  more  gladly  applied  to  the  task  of 
suborning,  than  in  the  case  of  the  unhappy  Gascon.  Alas!  for  persecuted 
innocence,  compelled  to  meet  its  enemies  in  such  times  without  the  aid  or 
means  of  a  bribe. 

Yet  this  infamous  traffic  of  justice  was  carried  on  under  colour  of  the 
law,  and  the  ministers  themselves  facilitated  it.  There  was  a  police  in- 
tendant,  a  disgrace  to  hnmaiiity — all  whose  officers  acted  as  his  satellites— > 
enually  greedy  and  cruel  in  battening  upon  the  misfortunes  of  the  wretched. 
Tney  organized  a  complete  system  of  intimidation  and  imposition ;  aud 
knowing  the  fortunes  of  ail  whom  they  had  to  deal  with,  they  were  in  the 
habit  otextorting  large  sums  from  those  whom  they  committed  or  enlarged. 
The  number  of  this  man's  arrests  is  without  example;  for  none  were  |)er- 
mitted  to  justify  themselves  before  they  had  tendered  the  price  of  their  libera- 
tion. By  such  villainy  were  numbers  of  Catalonian  families  reduced  to  utter 
indigence.  Many  who  had  paid  sums  of  money  to  this  man,  and  obtained 
their  freedom,  at  the  same  moment  beheld  themselves  again  imprisoned, 
notwithstanding  they  were  ruined  with  their  families.  %ut  this  system 
would  shortly  have  destroyed  likewise  the  Royal  cause  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  person  in  question  received  his  dismissal  by  an  order  directly  from 
the  King. 

Upon  each  Sabbath  the  prisoners  witnessed  a  visit  from  the  President  of 
the  Uoyal  Hall  throughout  all  the  different  wards.  The  judges  in  their  robes 
attended  him  ;  and  as  they  arrived  at  each  of  the  doors,  they  sent  the  gaoler 
to  announce  their  presence,  that  those  who  had  any  appeal  to  make  should 
appear.  Had  this  just  and  humane  proceeding  been  sincere,—  been  any 
other  but  a  shadow  and  mockery  of  equity,  it  would  have  been  of  incredible 
importance.  Here,  if  an  appellant  declared  that  he  had  been  unjustly 
accused — the  answer  was,  that  it  was  just  the  contrary.  If  the  weight  of 
bonds  or  chains  were  complained  of—*'  the  guilty  merited  them.''  Often, 
"  in  fact,  they  were  little  in  proportion  to  their  crimes."  If  some  poor  soul 
lamented  his  extreme  misery  and  besought  assistance,  he  was  told  that  it 
could  not  be  done.  Yet  many  were  nigh  perishing  for  want  of  the  common 
necessaries  of  life. 

Among  those  who  thus  speculated  injustice,  the  keeper  himself  was  not  a 
jot  behind  the  rest.  He  therefore  set  up  a  liquor-vault,  the  number  of  his 
prisoners  amounting  to  nine  hundred,  including  the  women.  Provisions 
nad  been  before  brought  from  their  own  houses ;  but  the  keeper  set  up  shop 
and  compelled  their  relations  to  buy  from  him.  Many  who  came  from  a 
distance  were  thus  condemned  to  starve,  or,  much  the  same  thine, — to  live 
upon  casual  alms.  I  knew  two  poor  fellows,  whose  names  were  Widal  and 
Cortez,  v^ho  after  extreme  suffering  fell  victims  to  this  cruel  speculation  on 
the  part  of  their  gaole;;. 

Another  plan  was  to  exclude  all  those,  whatever  might  be  their  rank  or 
condition,  from  the  Dormitory,  who  could  not  afford  to  pay.  They  were 
thus  compelled  to  sleep  in  company  with  the  refuse  of  the  prisons, — with 
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malefactors  confined  for  erer^  variety  of  crime.  Among  theses  gambling 
formed  the  chief  amusement,  and  refuge  from  their  crimes ;  and  even  here 
the  gaoler  contrived  to  obtain  some  share  in  the  game,  which  he  turocd  to 
account. 

There  were  moments  too,  when  each  forgetting  his  indiyidual  misery^ 
joined  in  the  dance  and  the  song :  and  1  have  seen  faces  as  animated,  and 
hearts  as  open  to  empty  pleasure,  spite  of  destiny-~(such  is  human  nature  1) 
as  in  other  scenes. 

A  farther  source  of  speculation  to  our  gaoler  was  upon  the  interests  and 
feelings  of  his  wealthier  prisoners.  He  permitted  them  to  hold  conferences 
with  their  commercial  connexions,  to  regulate  their  business;  and  adOikt^d 
their  wives  during  the  night,  along  with  other  relatives  of  the  richer  class. 

Another  character  whom  I  met  with  in  my  part  of  the  prison,  was  a  man 
whose  history  is  too  curious  and  interesting  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
He  was  a  captain  of  cavalry  in  the  service  of  the  Royalists,  and  upon  retir- 
ing, he  forgetl  a  passport,  representing  himself  as  a  colonel  in  active  ser- 
vice. He  likewise  procured  a  false  certificate,  purporting  to  be  from  the  Ex- 
minister  Cruz,  witn  which  he  forthwith  obtained  from  Government  unli- 
mited power  over  the  syndics,  who  were  bound  to  obey  him.  He  had  twelve 
cavalry  soldiers  in  his  service,  the  rest  of  his  establishment  consisting  of  a 
young  female  and  two  lacqueys. 

Thus  provided^  betook  tne  tour  of  Spain,  callinij  in  every  district  upon  the 
parish  syndic^  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  the  pnncipal  Constitutional  pro- 
prietors in  his  commune.  These  he  caused  to  be  arrested,  and  compelled 
them  to  pay  some  thousand  reals,  upon  pain  of  being  despatched  by  his 
twelve  dragoons  upon  the  spot.  This  bold  bad-  enterprise  succeeded  in  a 
number  of  provinces  through  which  he  passed,  where  he  raised  larj^e  sums 
without  any  of  the  authorities  questioning  the  validity  of  his  mission  under 
6rders  of  the  Ex-minister  Cniz.  When,  however,  the  generality  of  crimes 
served  to  expose  the  great  delinquent  himself,  the  Spanish  government, 
becoming  aware  of  the  heavy  contributions  he  had  levied,  caused  him 
to  be  arrested  at  Siges,  near  Barcelona,  at  the  moment  he  was  about  to 
embark  in  order  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  others'  industiy  in  a  foreign  land.  He 
thus  lost  his  young  mistress,  his  troop  of  cavalry,  his  French  lacqueys,  and 
his  colonel's  commission,  at  a  single  tap  of  the  shoulder  from  an  oiticer  of 
police.  l*he  plunder  which  he  had  amassed,  and  was  now  compelled  to 
regurgitate,  was  immense.  This  was  no  solitary  instance  of  the  blessed 
fruits  of  a  system,  founded  upon  brute  force,  foreign  bayonets,  and  a  tissue 
of  national  treachery  and  crime. 

In  the  same  royal  prisons  were  to  be  seen  numbers  of  individuals  of  differ- 
ent nations — ofFrencIi,  Italians,  English,  Germans,  &c.  The  greater  part 
of  these  being  unable  to  speak  the  S{>anish  tongue,  the  gaoler  was  in  the 
habit  of  employing  me  as  their  interpreter  in  their  examinations  before  the 
judges.  On  going  one  day  into  their  chamber  with  this  view,  I  beheld  a 
most  miserable  object,  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  him,  standing  between 
two  of  the  judges  in  a  truly  rueful  plight.  His  name  was  Joseph  Mayer,  by 
birth  an  Hungarian.  He  had  been  in  the  Austrian  service  at  Milan.  On 
being  disbanded,  he  set  out  to  find  an  uncle,  a  professor  of  painting,  who 
resided  at  Madrid.  He  embarked  at  Genoa,  and  landed  at  Rotes  in  Catalo- 
nia. But  on  approaching  Letida,  on  his  way  to  the  capital,  he  was  attacked 
by  three  peasants,  who  robbed  and  wounded  him  in  the  most  shocking  man- 
ner. Witn  difficulty  reaching  Lerida,  he  presented  himself  to  the  magistrates, 
who  unable  to  understand  a  word  of  what  he  said,  determined  to  arrest  him, 
and  he  too  was  conducted  to  the  royal  prisons  of  San  Pedro,  and  into  that 
where  I  was  confined. — But  to  return  to  myself. 

After  an  imprisonment  of  four  months,  the  same  friends  who  had  before 
assbted  me,  again  visited  me  with  the  same  charitable  object.  They 
assured  me  that  a  petition  on  my  behalf,  signed  by  the  principal  families 
in  Catalonia,  had  been  already  presented  to  the  king.    It  contained- a  full 
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demonstrattoQ  of  my  innocence ;  and  they  augured  a  happy  result,  as  the 
petition  had  been  presented  by  a  person  who  possessed  the  royal  confidence, 
and  enjoyed  a  high  reputation. 

My  friends'  hopes  were  not  deceived.  A  few  days  afterwards  an  officer 
entered  the  prison,  who  intimated  to  the  gaoler  that  it  was  the  royal  plea- 
sure that  I  stiould  be  set  at  libertv,  upon  the  timpie  condition  of  paying  the 
entire  expenses  of  my  trials  and  of  my  imprisonment. 

This  royal  act  of  grace  was  accompanied  with  farther  orders  to  leave  Bar- 
celona within  eight  days,  and  to  be  escorted  to  the  Spanish  frontiers  by  the 
officers  of  police.  This  royal  act  was  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
Hoyal  Hall,  who  gave  official  notice  of  it  to  the  police,  who  were  to  furnish 
my  escort  to  the  frontiers. 

It  was  now  I  began  to  feel  very  like  poor  Gascon;  and  I  was  some- 
what uneasy  until  1  at  length  formed  the  iuea  of  throwing  myself  upon  the 
protection  of  the  French.  The  first  use  I  made  of  my  liberty  was  to  hasten 
to  the  French  officer  upon  guard :  1  explained  my  fears,  ana  intreated  him 
to  forward  my  petition  to  the  Governor  of  Barcelona,  Count  Razet,  in  order 
that  I  might  he  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  his  countrymen.  This  hu- 
mane officer  did  not  hesitate  a  moment;  he  went  next  morning  to  the 
governor's  adjutant,  who  paid  me  a  visit  at  the  prison,  from  which  I  waa 
released  on  paying  the  gaoler  his  demand,  which  embarrassed  me  not  a  little. 
I  was  then  promised  an  escort  of  gens-d'armes  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
until  which  lime  1  could  take  up  my  quarters  under  their  protection. 

The  commander  of  the  garrison  also  wrote  to  procure  me  a  passport  from 
the  police-office,  at  the  samp  time  requiring  the  return  of  my  letters,  my 
wararobe,  and  the  rest  of  my  equipage.  Tne  reply  received  was,  that  the 
passport  could  not  be  granted  until  the  costs  of  the  whole  process  against 
me  had  been  defrayed,  in  default  of  which  I  should  assuredly  be  arrested  ; 
and  that  my  letters,  according  to  royal  mandate,  were  not  to  be  restored. 
It  became  necessary  to  yield  to  this  fresh  imposition  ;  after  which  the  police 
pretended  to  return  me  my  effects, — ^two  tliirds  of  which,  however,  were 
gone. 

Besides,  the  passport  which  they  at  length  granted  was  calculated  to 
overwhelm  me  with  disgrace,  at  least  under  any  other  circumstances ;  for 
it  contained  the  description  of  an  assassin,  rather  than  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  friend  to  humanity  and  civil  rights. 

In  pursuance  of  this  arrangement  I  presented  myself  to  the  French  ^tat- 
major  resident  at  Barcelona,  to  learn  the  day  fixed  for  my  departure.  The 
evening  before,  I  took  up  my  quarters  with  the  gens-d'armes  to  be  in  readi- 
ness, and  we  next  day  set  out.  On  our  arrival  at  Guingerra  on  the  frontiers, 
the  Spanish  police  required  to  see  whether  my  name  was  down  in  the  list  of 
the  conooyies,  and  whether  I  answered  the  description  of  my  person.  I  am 
indebted  to  the  answer  of  the  French  officer,  who  said,  that  it  was  enough 
that  I  had  been  taken  under  the  protection  of  the  French,  without  my  name 
being  contained  in  the  list,  or  being  at  all  exposed  to  obser^'ation. 

From  Guingerra  we  hastened  to  Perpignan,  where  the  Prefect  of  Police, 
afler  granting  my  passport,  added  an  order  of  itinerary,  which  directed  that, 
without  farther  delay,  I  shotild  point  my  course  to  England. 

Were  1  here  to  proceed  with  the  account  of  my  adventures  after  my  arri- 
val in  France,  I  might  likewise  furnish  matter  offensive  to  that  government. 
I  trust  my  silence,  however,  will  be  interpreted  as  rendering  the  justice  due 
to  that  nation. 

Finally,  escaping  from  so  many  dbasters  and  sufferings,  I  arrived  safely  in 
England,  where  I  at  length  breathed  the  air  of  liberty,  and  felt  what  it  was 
to  enjoy  the  condition  of  a  freeman.  This  blessing,  which  I  had  learned  %o 
fully  to  appreciate  without  the  aid  of  my  Spanish  confessor's  sermons,  was 
conferred  upon  me  about  the  end  of  May  1826.  However,  to  convince  all 
heretics  ana  unbelievers  of  the  truth  and  candour  of  this  my  narrative,  1  may 
as  well  append  the  Royal  Act  of  Grace,  which  restored  me  to  liberty. 
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Copy  of  the  Royal  Decree. 

Barceloria,  March  2Bih,  18S5. 
An  Act  comroonicated  to  the  Cavalier  Intendant  of  Barcelona,  making 
known  to  him  an  Act  especially  decreed  by  his  Majesty,  bearing  date  of  the 
9th  of  this  current  month,  which  ordains  that  a  passport  be  delivered  to 
the  Signer  Don  G.  P.  under  condition  that  he  depart  from  the  Spanish 
dominions,  both  in  Europe  and  India,  within  the  prescribed  term  of  eight 
days.  Likewise  that  he  be  put  at  liberty,  after  having  discharged  the  costs 
of  his  trials  at  the  diflferent  tribunals  of  justice.  That  the  effects  belonging 
to  the  said  Don  G.  P.  now  detained  at  the  police  offices  be  restored  to  him, 
excepting  the  letters  found  in  his  possession.  Finally,  commanding  that  the 
said  Don  G.  P.  have  previous  notice  of  this  order. 

(Signed)    Fbrdivakdo  VII. 

Given  from  the  Royal  Palace. 
Articles  detained  at  the  offices. — 1.  Freemason's  diploma.  2.  Two  officer's 
commissions  of  cavalry.    3.  Letters  from  his  relations.    4.  Various  other 
letters  and  books.  

LONDON   LYRICS. — THE    BIRTH    OF    PODAGRA. 

"  Fair  daughter,  it  puzzles  me  much,*' 

Quoth  Jove  to  Idalia's  Queen, 
"Why  you  married  a  God  on  a  crutch. 

Who  never  looks  fit  to  be  seen. 
With  Mars,  and  with  Bacchus,  and  with 

Apollo  to  woo  you  in  songs, 
Oh  I  how  could  you  marry  a  smith 

Who  furbishes  pokers  and  tongs  V* 

**  Dread  sire,"  said  the  Queen  of  the  Loves, 

*'  While  Vulcan  is  beating  hot  shoes 
All  dav,  I  can  harness  my  doves 

Ana  call  on  what  people  I  choose: 
You  made  hin^  a  smith  from  his  birth. 

His  forge  on  Mount  ^tna  he  plies : 
Let  him  mind  his  shop  uj>on  earth. 

And  me  manage  mine  in  the  skies." 

The  Thunderer  no<lded  assent. 

Ere  long,  with  his  vine-circled  rod. 
On  no  honest  embassy  bent. 

Came  Bacchus,  the  ivy-crown'd  God. 
He  drove  the  dame  out  m  his  car; 

Anacreon  call'd  up  the  Nine, 
And  thrum m'd  his  eternal  guitar 

In  praise  of  the  myrtle  and  vine. 

With  Vulcan  employ'd  all  the  day. 

The  lovers  felt  doubly  secure : 
We  know,  when  Grimalkin's  away. 

The  mice  are  not  over-demure. 
Thus  flitted  unclouded  the  scene. 

Till  Dian  nine  circuits  had  run: 
When,  lo  1  the  parturient  Queen 

Of  Paphos  ga%'e  birth  to  a  son. 

In  flannels  Jove  swaddled  the  imp. 

As  broad  as  his  mother's  blue  zone. 
And  prudently  gave  him  a  limp. 

To  pass  for  lame  Mulciber's  own. 
The  Bacchus  and  Venus-born  child 

Grew,  otherwise,  healthy  and  stout. 
Hippocrates  nursed  him,  and  stiled 

The  bific-footed  libertine— Gout  1 


(  6§6  ) 

DRAFTS    ON    LA    FITTE. NO.    I. 

Vevaif,  October  2%th^  1826. 

If  you  have  any  regard  for  your  character  as  a  merchant,  pray  pass 
the  wine. 

What  connexion  is  there,  may  I  ask,  hetween  the  juice  of  the  grape 
and  my  mercantile  reputation,  Ashley  ? 

Why,  in  these  times  of  distrust,  to  refuse  honour  to  a  draught  of 
La  Fitte  is  perilous  in  itself;  but  an  entire  stoppage  of  the  circulating 
medium  is  still  worse.     What  is  there  in  the  papers,  Morris  ? 

One  would  think  that  from  the  host  of  English,  Irish,  Scotch  and 
American  journals,  Galignani  might  find  the  means  of  adequately 
filling  his  diminutive  sheet;  yet  really,  except  Bolivar,  Lord  Coch- 
rane, and  Mrs.  Coutts,  the  most  important  paragraph  is  that  which 
announces  the  ''  gradual  recovery  of  the  Countess  of  Eldon." 

Would  it  might  favour  us  with  the  news  of  the  recovery  of  her  lord 
from  his  doubtful  malady  ;  for  instead  of  living  here  in  die  very  An- 
tipodes of  all  that  is  social,  good,  and  boBOurable,  the  termination  of 
my  Chancery  suit  would. enable  me  once  more  to  enjoy  the  comforts  of 
my  home  and  native  land ;  but  so  long  as  my  funds  are  locked  up  in 
that  infernal  court — Rely  upon  it  they  do  these  things  better  in 
France,  Morris. 

Indeed,  I  shall  do  no  such  thing ;  I  hate  every  thing  French.  Do 
you  think  they  can  parallel  Lord  Eldon  in  their  whole  empire  ? 

No,  that  ril  be  sworn. 

I  know  the  meaning  of  that  sneer,  Ashley.  It  is  not  because  I  was 
once  at  Encombe,  I  say  so. 

Oh !  I  wholly  acquit  you  of  the  imputation  of  being  influenced 
in  your  opinions  by  the  luxuries  of  Encombe ;  why,  it  is  said,  that  the 
bottoms  of  the  two  eternal  decanters  of  port  and  sherry  have  not  been 
seen  for  years  past ;  that  they  present  a  perfect  Mediterranean  tide- 
less  state  of  repose  ;  no  ebb  or  overflowings ;  like  the  two  guineas  in 
the  pockets  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield's  daughters,  or  the  ever-enduring 

dessert  on  the  table  of  the  author,  D ,  (which  was  put  on  regularly 

for  six  months  together)  they  stand  changeless  and  undiminished — 
the  chroniclers  of  times  long  past,  when  first  they  received  the  gurg- 
ling fluid. 

Nonsense,  Ashley !  sheer  calumny ;  his  Lordship  has  ever  been  a 
most  temperate  man. 

Granted,  but  he  makes  as  little  allowance  for  his  guests  as  his 
suitors :  and  a  man  may  be  deemed  capable  of  relishing  a  glass  of  wine 
without  being  wholly  a  Pprson.  Why  Royalty  itself  scarcely  command- 
ed vinous  consideration  with  him,  for  when arrived  on  a 

visit  at  his  mansion,  of  the  half  dozen  ordered  at  the  public-house  at 
Corfe,  three  bottles  were  returned  on  the  innkeeper's  hands,  after 
some  days  entertainment  of  the  guest  and  a  numerous  suite. 

Scan.  Mag.  Ashley  ;  Scan.  Mag.  'pon  honour ;  there  arc  few  more 
liberal-minded  men,  I  assure  you.  1  will  give  you  an  instance.  Was 
not  Dick  Wilson  his  secretary  for  many  a  year  ?  although  a  more  de- 
termined Whig  never  breathed ;  and  while  the  master  above  was  ana- 
thematizing Blue  and  buff  by  wholesale,  Dick  below  was  giving  the 
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Tories  in  mass  to  Old  Nick:  then  their  tastes,  in  other  respects,  were 
as  diametriqally  opposite  as  their  politics,  for  while  the  employer  de- 
clared he  liked  Catalani  as  little  as  he  now  does  his  Vice,  there  was 
Dick  running  mad  to  get  Drury-lane  ready  for  her  reception.  If 
you  choose  to  belieye  every  ahsuid  story,  there  will  be  no  end  to  it ; 
why,  there  was  the  tale  of  the  area-steps  for  instance. 

No !  no  !  that  was  old  Serjeant  Hill,  I  allow.     Bosanquet,  his  next 
door  neighbour,  told  me  that  himself. 

What  was  the  fact  ? 

Why,  old  Hill  had  found  that  the  process  of  rapping  at  his  door 
tended  to  disturb  the  deep  reflection  in  which,  whether  in  court  or 
chamber,  street  or  field,  he  was  continually  involved  ;  so,  after  much 
consideration,  he  adopted  the  expedient  of  descending  by  tlie  steps  of 
the  area,  and  gaining,  through  the  kitchen,  his  dining-room,  where 
seating  himself,  dinner  was  regularly  served  without  being  commanded^ 
and  no  unnecessary  break  could  thus  occur  in  his  ideas.  One  day,  liow- 
ever,  he  entered  Bosanquet's  house  instead  of  his  own  ;  and  although, 
during  his  progress,  the  servants  strove  to  convince  him  of  his  mis- 
take, the  state  of  mental  abstraction  in  which  he  was,  his  natural 
deafness,  and  the  habit  he  had  of  tying  the  flaps  of  his  shovel-hat  with 
a  handkerchief  round  his  ears,  rendered  all  their  efforts  unavailing. 
No  writ  of  certiorari  was  ever  more  positive  in  establishing  the  seat  of 
action  elsewhere,  than  was  the  Serjeant  in  coolly  taking  his  place  at 
table.  When  Bosanquet  learned  the  circumstances,  he  resolved  to  hu» 
mour  the  joke ;  and,  ordering  dinner  to  be  served,  took  his  seat  wicb 
Mrs.  B.  at  table,  without  at  all  awaking  their  contemplative  guest 
froin  his  reverie.  Something,  however,  in  the  quality  of  the  meats,  or, 
some  deviation  from  ancient  and  systematic  arrangement,  at  length 
awaked  him,  and  he  evinced  such  symptoms  of  surprise,  as  Dominie 
Sampson  might  have  occasionally  exhibited,  at  beholding  those  he 
deemed  intruders ;  but,  although  he  had  employed  much  of  the  day  in 
court  with  Bosanquet,  he  no  farther  realized  him  or  his  lady  than  by 
muttering,  in  the  terms  of  the  year-book,  a  Gothic  welcome,  and,  again 
relapsing  into  rumination,  mechanically  concluded  his  repast.  The 
corporeal  and  moral  necessities  of  the  black-letter  coif  having  been 
partially  satiated,  a  lucid  interval  developed  itself;  when,  after  plea 
on  the  part  of  Bosanquet,  answer  by  the  Serjeant,  reply,  rejoinder,  re- 
butter and  surrebutter,  the  learned  brother  became  convinced  of  his 
error,  and  with  some  confusion  left  the  house  to  seek  his  den ;  in 
either  case  adopting  the  notable  expedient  of  the  areas  in  his  way. 

It  is  said  Hill  was  an  excellent  lawyer. 

That  he  certainly  was.  He  was  the  last  connecting  link  of  our  own 
with  ages  long  gone  by ;  he  had  been  formed  by  converse  with  books, 
not  men — by  books  which  our  junior  Templars  dare  not  now  wield ; 
and  by  them  his  mind  and  manners  had  been  so  framed  and  fashioned, 
that  had  the  day's  usages  permitted,  he  would  have  spoken  in  Norman 
French,  with  haply  here  and  there  some  new-fangled  English  term  of 
the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Yet  he  was  a  good  man  ;  of  great  singleness  of 
heart  and  temper,  and  of  almost  infantine  simplicity  out  of  his  study. 
Then  he  had  a  standing  jest  for  the  benchers'  table  during  term  :  a 
fanoiis  and  right  marvellous  history  of  one  of  his  own  immediate  pre- 
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decesson*  ^' tempore  Jacobi  primi."  Lord,  it  was  but  yesterday  to 
him  !  *'  How  as  the  Serjeant  wenned  him  uoto  WestmiDster,  dreaming 
of  his  quodlibets,  with  his  knave  running  by  his  steed,  came  there  on 
the  hither  side  of  the  village  of  Charing  a  discharged  lance  knight  of 
Hogsden,  a  base  fellow  yclad  in  buff,  to  his  encounter,  who  '  vi  et 
armis'  would  have  effected  battery ;  then,  how  the  varlet  man,  with 
'  the  savour  of  a  strong  spirit,'  brake  the  rook's  rapier  with  his  proper 
cudgel ;  and  how  there  came  up  an  archer  and  a  mace,  and  the  right 
royal  bastinado  given  to  the  scurvy  rogue." 

That  is  something  like  his  address  to  the  Hertfordshire  hunt,  when 
the  animal  took  refuge  in  his  garden  at  Elstree  ;  and  the  Serjeant,  re- 
gardless of  the  bellowing  of  hounds  and  the  cries  of  horsemen,  treated 
them  with  a  good  hour's  discourse  of  law  on  the  subject  of  ^the  chace. 
But  to  return  to  our  subject,  you  would  wish  to  persuade  one  that 
Eldon  never  decided  without  doubting  in  his  life. 

Pardon  me  there :  the  means  by  which  they  say  he  obtained  his  wife 
showed  decision  enough ;  and  notwithstanding  the  ne  exeat  of  her 
wealthy  father,  the  lady  resolved  to  be  Scot-free.  Strange  the  reverses 
of  fortune !  for  it  is  reported,  that  the  then  briefless  barrister,  that 
Dives  so  despbed,  was  doomed  some  years  subsequently,  and  in  his 
pride  of  place,  to  affix  the  great  seal  to  a  commission  awarded  against 
him  who  had  once  scorned  his  connexion.  But  it  is  still  more  singular, 
if  it  be  true  as  reported,  that  the  brother  peers  received  the  greater 
part  of  their  education  at  the  free-school  of  Carlisle.  However,  I  will 
admit  he  merits  his  high  distinctions ;  and,  whstever  be  those  faults 
it  is  now  too  late  to  remedy,  his  name  will  be  long  an  honour  to  his 
land ;  and  even,  while  I  deprecate  some  qualities  that  belong  to  him, 
I  am  free  to  confess  diat  a  better  lawyer  or  more  conscientious  man 
never  filled  the  seat  he  occupies ;  and  that,  when  he  does  decide,  he 
brings  great  erudition,  pure  and  unbiassed  feelings  and  perspicuous 
judgment  to  the  task.     What  sort  of  a  place  is  Encombe,  Morris  ? 

It  is  so  long  since  I  have  been  there,  I  can  scarce  venture  to  describe 
it.  You  know  it  lies  near  the  Isle  of  Portland.  Afler  arriving  at  the 
magnificent  and  picturesque  ruins  of  Corfe  Castle  and  the  town  near, 
of  which  the  wails  of  grey  stone  are  strictly  in  keeping  with  Ae  de- 
cayed fortress  and  the  wild  and  dreary  scene  around,  you  ascend  a 
steep  and  lengtliened  hill,  at  whose  summit  is  a  small  rude  village. 
There,  I  remember,  I  enjoyed  the  bright  beams  of  day,  while  far  beneath 
me  the  clouds  shut  out  the  lower  land  from  view,  and  the  thunder  peal 
below,  with  one  continuous  unbroken  roar  (different  in  sound  from  all 
I  had  before  witnessed),  attested  the  violence  of  the  storm,  beyond  the 
reach  of  which  I  was  placed.  From  the  village  you  begin  to  descend 
a  rapid  and  rugged  road,  that  winds  between  rocks  of  considerable 
height,  excluding  every  prospect^  and  which  has  been  formed  by  many 
and  impetuous  torrents,  until,  at  the  foot  of  the  ravine,  you  emerge  oif 
a  wide  and  verdant  plain,  gradually  declining  from  die  amphitheatre 
of  rocks  that  incloses  it  on  the  land-side  to  the  water*s-edge.  In  the 
centre  stands  a  large  and  noble  mansion  surrounded  by  richly-culti- 
vated land  ;  the  rude  barrier  of  high  rocks  behind,  the  waters  of  the 
channel  extended  far  before ;  romantic  in  itself,  still  more  romantic  as 
beheld  from  sea,  and  not  wanting  the  requisite  attribute  of  romance^— . 
somewhat  of  peril ;  for,  I  remember,  during  the  war,  a  French  privateer 
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WB8  enabled  to  sund  in  so  dose,  that  his  Lordship  was  obliged  to  recur 
to  the  armoury  (with  which  the  mansion  is  provided),  and,  with  no 
thought  of  flight,  prepare  with  his  servants  to  show  6ght  in  case  of  an 
attack  ;  however  she  soon  sheered  off.  A  pretty  business  if  the  great 
seal  and  its  keeper  had  been  carried  captive  and  landed  at  Morlaix  or 
at  Brest  I 

Heavens  and  earth !  I  am  in  a  perspiration  at  the  very  idea ;  why 
Brougham  himself  wonld  have  wept,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle 
have  for  once  abused  the  invader  that  had* robbed  it  of  its  prey.  What 
would  Bonaparte  have  done  with  him  ?  he  would  have  been  a  greater 
puzzler  than  Madame  de  Stael  herself.  And  only  to  conceive  that  after 
declaring  the  nation  of  shopkeepers,  by  his  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  to 
be  out  and  out  bankrupts,  if  the  Emperor  should  coolly  oblige  his  pri- 
soner to  clap  the  great  seal  itself  to  the  act !  Do  pass  the  wine,  Mor- 
ris ;  the  idea  makes  one  absolutely  shudder,  as  old  Judge  Grose  used 
always  to  observe,  with  a  real  genuine  effective  shudder,  that  made  his 
neighbour  the  Chief  Justice  tremble  on  his  seat. 

Laugh  as  you  may,  Ashley,  it  was  as  flat  a  ''  ne  exeat  regno"  as  he 
ever  put  wax  to.  Chancellors  can  show  pluck  as  well  as  other  men  :— 
there  wts  Lord  Loughborough  himself  took  a  musquet  as  a  private  in 
the  Bloomsbury  and  Inns  of  Court  Association ;  and  as  for  Lord 
Erskine,  he  was  bred  to  the  trade. 

True,  and  took  it  up  again  at  the  threatened  invasion,  when  he 
commanded  the  Temple  corps,  the  "  DeviFs  own,"  as  it  was -slanderously 
termed.*  You  know  Barrow  the  barrister  ?  a  good  lawyer,  but  no 
soldier ;  never  could  he  be  brought  properly  to  manoeuvre,  and  when 
he  failed  in  bringing  his  company  into  line,  Erskine  was  obliged  to  call 
out  fifty  times,  Wheel^Rarrow^  before  he  could  get  him  to  order ;  how- 
ever, if  the  lawyers  were  otherwise  awkward,  they  were  capital  at  a 
charge.  Foot  Erskine !  he  had  many  faults,  but  a  kind  heart  and  boy- 
ish fancy  even  to  the  last ; — vanity,  no  doabt,  overweening  vanity ;  but, 
so  tempered  by  generous  feeling  to  all  others,  that  one  might  scarce 
reprove  it.  He  was  no  man's  enemy  but  his  own ;  and  with  all  his 
frailties  and  foibles,  will  be  by  many  long  remembered  as  a  charitable 
man  and  a  sincere  friend ;  yet  there  was,  in  the  quicksilver  workings 
of  his  spirit,  tlie  Yorick  recklessness  and  sportful  gaiety  of  idea,  that 
would  have  its  fling  in  a  way  which  was  not  always  consonant  to  the 
dignity  of  the  high  station  he  held. 

But  he  was  a  good  judge,  was  he  not  7 

Yes,  his  perception  was  clear  and  rapid ;  he  was  honest  and  warm- 
hearted; resolved  without  effort,  and  fearless  in  doing  what  he 
deemed  right ;  but  the  man  was  too  often  mixed  up  with  the  judge. 

**  Thank  God,  were  it  but  for  this  1"  he  exclaimed,  as  he  left  the 
woolsack  OD  announcing  the  royal  assent  for  the  last  time.  It  was  to 
the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and  it  was  in  the  very  sin* 
cerity  of  his  heart  he  spoke. 

I  remember,  however,  that  some  days  after,  his  feelings  were  not 
of  so  acquiescent  a  character.     It  was  in  1806,  when,  on  failing  to 

*  Jekyll  used  to  say  he  did  it  ia  revenge  nt  Bonsparte's  merely  observing  on 
hit  introduction  to  Kim  at  the  Tnileriea  in  1802,  «  Ah!   ?ou8  Ales  l^giste !'* 
ifi^  rather  laconic  certainly. 
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carry  tbe  Catholic  question,  the  Whigs'  last  hour  as  a  ministry  approach- 
ed; and,  as  soon  as  substitutes  could  be  provided,  they  expectfed 
their  dismissal.  It  was  looked  upon  as  so  imminent,  that  Temple  (he 
was  then  so  called)  had  secured  his  stationery.  Lord  Erskine  was  upon 
the  bench,  when  a  written  order  was  delivered  him  to  repair  to  St. 
James's  in  a  few  hours  from  its  receipt.  All  were  in  silent  attention 
while  the  letter  was  perused ;  Piggott,  whose  place  of  attorney-general 
was,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  convenient  enough,  looked  blank 
and  mortified  and  feverish;  Romilly  his  colleague,  who  well  knew 
what  his  powers  might  ever  command,  and  on  whom  place  sate  like  a 
jmck-saddle  on  Pavilion  or  Eclipse,  was  there  with  contemptuous 
lofliness  on  his  imposing  features ;  Perceval,  who  was  then  to  exchange 
the  barrister's  gown  for  the  robe  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
had  a  perking  smile  upon  his  pallid  and  childish-looking  face,  for  he 
was  one  of  the  Ins — (of  the  two  last  one  died  by  his  own,  the  other  by 
an  assassin's  hand) ; — Leach's  red  traits  quivered  with  petulance  and 
anger,  for  he  then  was  one  of  the  Outs  ;  when  the  Chancellor,  as  he 
folded  the  letter,  addressed  the  bar  in  observing,  that  **  Should  he  be 
summoned  from  the  world  as  hastily  as  he  then  had  been  from  the 
station  he  occupied  in  it,  he  hoped  he  might  be  enabled  to  aSbrd  his 
God  an  account  as  clear  and  honest  as  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
render  to  his  king."  But  it  was  all  a  mistake :  he  remained  in  some 
time  longer ;  more  last  words  were  necessary ;  it  was  like  Romeo 
Coates*s  dying  scene,  encored ;  another  speech  was  made,  to  which 
poor  Piggott,  as  father  of  the  bar,  replied  in  the  name  of  the  profession, 
and  as  he  expressed  regret  at  the  Chancellor's  retirement  from  office, 
on  which  his  own  was  consequent,  the  look  was  beautifully  suited  to 
the  expression  ;  and  if  ever,  as  Sheridan  has  it,  **  words  came  red-hot 
from  the  heart,''  it  was  then. 

Do  you  remember,  on  moving  for  a  criminal  information  against 
some  one  (I  forget  who)  for  offering  provocation  to  fight  a  dud, 
Erskine's  quoting  a  case  in  point,  that  of  Seward  and  Popham,  to  which 
he  gave  effect  by  pronouncing  it  "Sionrd  and  Pop'himf* 

Then  there  was  the  worried  dog  he  rescued  from  a  crowd  of  mis- 
chievous urchins  in  Lincoln*s-inn  Fields,  who  pronounced  it  mad,  Mid 
which  he  carried  in  triumph  to  his  house,  asserting,  that  as  Chancellor 
he  was  ex^ffido  ^*  guardian  of  all  lunatics."  On  his  last  visit  to  Scot- 
land, the  vessel  got  aground  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Leith,  when 
he  wrote  some  couplets,  wherein,  after  expressing  his  respect  for  '*  the 
Edinburgh  Bar,"  he  concludes : — 

"  But,  muttering  curses  through  my  teeth, 
I  hate  this  ihtulow  bar  of  Leitb." 

The  last  time  I  saw  him,' Ashley,  was  at  the  Bank  of  England,  shortly 
previous  to  his  death.  I  had  business  there ;  and  in  waiting  I  ob- 
served in  the  crowd  a  man  of  needy  appearance,  with  an  old  thread- 
bare striped  great-coat,  making  up  in  its  excess  of  quantity  what  it 
wanted  in  quality ;  a  hat  conformable  to  his  habiliment ;  a  tattered 
cotton  umbrella  under  one  arm,  while  the  other  was  extended  to  re- 
quire gold  in  change  for  a  five-pound  note,  for  which  ^e  awaited  pa- 
tiently as  the  puppy  of  a  jaCk-in-office  eyed  the  ex- chancellor  of  Great 
Britain  keenly  and  inquiringly.     A  rude  common  man  near  him  made 
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some  coarse  obsenradon  on  the  delay  both  experienced ;  liis  answer 
was  mild  and  unafifected,  but  I  thought  there  was  a  shade  of  sorrow  on 
his  countenance,  and  the  eye  that  used  to  glisten  so  cheerfully  (let  De 
Quincy  say  wherefore)  was  sad  and  downcast.  1  wished  to  heaven 
the  note  had  had  some  ciphers  attached  to  its  unit,  for  it  seemed  as  if 
they  might  have  gladdened  his  heart  at  that  moment.  It  was  not  the 
minister  but  the  man  I  pitied ;  he  had  been  accustomed  to  the  most 
refined  of  all  life's  enjoyments  :  the  idol  of  a  nation  at  one  time  ;  the 
boon  friend  of  royalty;  the  chief  officer  of  the  state ;  one  whose  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  whose  eloquence  can  never  be  forgotten, 
and  were  as  honourable  to  himself  as  beneficial  to  his  country ;  yet  he 
was  then  old,  and  I  fear  me  poor. — What  more  would  you  ? 

Had  Lord  Erskine  long  left  the  bar  then  ? 

No,  not  so  very  long  ;  yet  it  is  curious  enough,  that  it  was  not  until 
after  he  had  retired,  that  the  late  Lord  Gifford  appeared  at  it,  so 
rapid  was  the  rise  of  him  who  had  attained  the  woolsack  before 
be  died. 

He  must  have  been  a  man  of  very  extraordinary  abilities,  Ashley. 

Lord  Gifford's  powers  were  more  solid  than  shining ;  and,  great  as 
were  the  difficnlties  that  surrounded  him  in  commencing  his  profes- 
sional career,  he  brought  courage  to  their  encounter;  and  by  industry, 
seal,  and  perseverance,  soon  overcame  them.  He  was  brought  up  m 
a  solicitor's  office  in  Devonshire,  (they  are  all  solicitors  now,  as  shop- 
boys  are  pupils ;  actors,  esquires ;  field-preachers,  reverends ;  and 
Swiss,  gentlemen  ;)  but  the  hopes  he  had  entertained  of  being  admitted 
a  partner  in  the  concern  at  the  expiration  of  his  time  having  been  frus- 
trated, in  the  bitterness  of  disappointment  he  abandoned  the  town 
wherein  he  had  long  resided,  and  determined  to  try  his  fortune  in 
London.  The  aid  afforded  him  by  his  family  was,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, conformable  to  their  circumstances,  rather  than  costly  ;  but  he 
had  industry  and  an  enduring  spirit ;  and,  after  the  usual  formalities, 
he  commenced  as  a  special  pleader,  without  acquaintance  or  patro- 
nage ;  but  by  professional  skill,  natural  acuteness,  and  unfailing  ac- 
curacy, he  acquired  no  inconsiderable  practice,  which,  however,  pro- 
mised nothing  of  that  great  success  he  was  shortly  to  acquire.  That 
was  owing  entirely  to  a  species  of  accident. 

Did  he  write  a  speech  on  the  Regency  question,  as  Leach  ?  or  did  he 

contrive  to  extricate  a  lady's  carriage  from  the  crowd,  like ? 

set  up  a  newspaper,  like  Stoddart  ?  had  he  high  connexions,  as  Jervis  ? 
or  was  he  steward  to  a  duke,  as  Raine  ?  did  he  talk  Lancashire,  like 
Bell  ?  or  Irish,  as  Nolan  ? 

Not  so  fast,  I  beg  of  you ;  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Gifford*s 
case :  only  an  opportunity,  as  fortimately  as  unexpectedly,  occurred, 
which  to  most  young  legal  men  would  have  rather  offered  despair  than 
^pe ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  grasp  it  boldly,  and  he  did  so. 

What  was  it  ? 

There  had  been  for  several  years  a  question  of  property  law  under 
the  consideration  of  Preston,  the  great  conveyancer,  (the  former  mem- 
ber for  Ashburton,)  filled  with  so  many  abstruse  points,  and,  all  together 
80  difficult,  that  although  aided  by  Hodgson,  no  dwarf  either,  (his  hiffh 
forehead,  light  blue  eye,  melodious  tones,  and  lame  leg,  always  made 
me  remember  Lord  Byron,)  they  could  scarcely  make  any  thing  of  it. 

2  p  2 
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It  was  a  question  under  a  will,  wherein  almost  all  the  varieties  of  te- 
nure  were  invoived ; — but  the  chief  interests  of  the  claimants  resolved 
themselves  into  two,  one  that  of  a  numerous  family  of  brothers  and 
sisters;  the  other,  some  tlien  remoter  connexion  of  the  testator. 
Equity,  and  the  moral  conviction  of  the  intention  of  him  who  had  made 
the  will,  was  in  favour  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  ;  but  it  was  neces- 
sary to  recur  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  decree  a  division  ;  and  thence 
it  was  sent  to  the  King's  Bench  in  the  shape  of  what  is  termed  a  case. 
Preston  was  to  argue  what  was  deemed  the  more  important  question ; 
while  the  other,  after  the  law-list  had  been  consulted,  was  sent  to 
GiflTord,  for  no  otlier  reason  than  that,  like  the  solicitor  in  the  cause,  in 
sooth  he  was  a  West  countryman.  It  seemed  to  Preston  a  legitimate 
child  that  he  had  long  nursed  and  reared ;  but  to  Gilford  it  came  in  a 
far  difierent  character.  While  Preston  pocketed  his  splendid  fee, 
Giffbrd  numbered  his  ones;  and,  when  he  regarded  the  tag-end  of  his 
brief,  and  beheld  a  list  of  the  hundred  and  more  abstruse  questions,  to 
which  the  case  by  legal  abridgement  had  been  reduced^  he  absolutely 
turned  pale  ;  but,  screwing  his  courage  to  the  sticking-place,  he  wider- 
took  it,  brief  as  was  the  period  allowed  him  for  preparation ;  while 
Preston  could  recount  all  the  beauties  of  its  difficulties  with  the  rapture 
of  a  thoroughbred  flaw-finding  conveyancer.     The  day  arrived, 


**  The  lawyers  are  met. 
The  judges  all  ranged  (a  terrible  show) 


Hanging  was  nothing  to  it ;  but  hanging  brings  fame,  and  so  thought 
Giffbrd.  Preston  (you  remember  his  attenuated  and  death-like  face) 
rose  to  open  ;  his  eye  glistened  with  joy  ;  his  lisp  was  even  sofVer  and 
sweeter  than  usual;  and,  while  his  self-approving  glance  was  cast 
around  hira,  he  stated,  "  that  notwithstanding  his  life  had  been  de- 
voted to  the  peculiar  study  of  the  law  of  property,  yet  the  present  case 
had  almost  put  his  learning  and  practice  to  the  test ;  and  he  only  hoped 
that  he  might  be  able  to  render  it  even  intelligible  to  their  lordships  ; 
(a  pretty  modest  hint  that !  Garrow*s  wicked  smile,  as  he  said  it,  was 
worth  a  Jew's  eye;)  but,'*  he  added,  "  if  he  viewed,  with  some  anxiety, 
tlie  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  question,  his  adversary  (however  respec- 
table he  might  be  in  other  branches  of  his  profession)  peculiarly  excited 
his  commiseration  ;  and,  although  advocating  diverse  interests,  he 
assured  the  learned  gentleman,  he  would  render  him  such  assistance  as 
he  might  claim  to  comprehend  the  one  and  direct  the  other  argument.*' 

What  did  Gi£Pord  say  to  that  ? 

He  was  calm.  His  features  neither  expressed  pride  nor  mortification ; 
he  listened  in  silence  to  the  pitying  and  condescending  terms  of  his  an- 
tagonist, and,  without  observation  or  remark.  The  day  passed  in  hear- 
ing the  argument  of  Preston,  and  indeed  it  was  a  splendid  exposition. 
When  he  concluded,  Giffbrd  was  asked  when  he  would  be  ready  to 
answer.  He  modestly  replied  that  he  had  already  given  the  cate  the 
best  attention  in  his  humble  power,  and  was  ready.  A  few  days  after 
he  rose:  his  speech  was  simple,  clear,  and  concise;  all  the  points 
raised  by  Preston  were  powerfully  and  learnedly  met,  and  answered, 
before  he  commenced  his  own  construction  and  the  law  in  his  mind  ap- 
plicable to  the  case.  It  Was  then  that,  as  he  went  on,  admiration  in- 
creased.    It  was  such  a  display  as  perhaps  had  never  before  been  wit- 
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nessed ;  th#  bench  applied  to  him  for  infomntion  (for  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  even  the  judges,  with  the  general  legal  learning  required 
of  them,  should  be  masters  of  such  a  subject) ;  his  elucidations  were 
singularly  erudite ;  and,  when  he  finished,  a  murmur  of  approbation 
cireulated  throughout  the  court ;  and  Lord  Ellenborough  deviated  so 
far  from  ordinary  observances,  as  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  as  elegant 
and  honourable,  as  merited.  Froih  that  hour,  Giflbrd's  fortune  and 
fame  were  assured. 

Did  Preston  say  nothing  ? 

He  begged  for  time,  and  it  was  granted.  A  week  was  given ;  and 
at  the  expiration  of  it  he  prefaced  his  observations  by  saying,  *'  My 
Lords,  for  three  days  and  three  nights  I  have  not  closed  my  eyes  ; ' 
and  no  one  could  refuse  him  belief;  he  was  careworn  and  humbled ; 
and  peccavi  was  written  in  forcible  characters  on  hb  countenance.  In- 
stead of  a  tyro  he  had  found  a  master. 

I  never  heard  the  anecdote  before. 

Sir,  the  case  was  entitled  "  ^ogg  and  Mogg,"  a  vulgar  amputated 
name  for  so  great  a  concern.  From  that  moment,  as  I  said,  his  repu- 
tation was  confirmed,  and  he  rose  rapidly.  In  less  than  seven  years 
afterwards,  he  was  the  presiding  judge  of  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
realm;  a  peer  of  England  ;  and  showed  himself  there  as  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  law  of  Scotland  as  with  that  of  his  own  country. 

I  do  not  think  he  cut  any  great  figure  in  the  Queen*s  business. 

No,  it  was  not  suited  to  him  ;  its  details  were  foreign  to  his  habits. 
As  for  Copley,  his  colleague,  never  was  a  man  less  adapted  for  such 
a  disgusting  process.  A  perfect  gentleman  in  mind  and  manners,  he 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  his  duty,  with  zeal  no  doubt ;  but  hia 
taste  and  principles  must  have  revolted  at  the  odiousness  of  its  nature. 
It  was  making  a  hangman  of  a  high  sheriff.  Brougham  made  a  better 
thing  of  it.  As  for  the  Common  Serjeant,  it  was  to  him  merely  an 
affair  a  few  degrees  more  dirty  than  the  dirtiest  concern  of  the  Old 
Bailey. 

Was  not  Lord  Giflford  destined  for  the  seals? 

It  has  been  always  supposed  so.  He  would  have  made  foi  excellent 
judge ;  perhaps  he  would  not  have  troubled  the  cabinet  much»  or 
meddled  greatly  wi^  politics ;  no  great  harm  either  perhaps ;  for  he 
knew  his  forte  lay  not  that  way. 

They  did  not  like  him  in  the  Common  Pleas,  as  I  have  heard. 

Perhaps  not ;  the  seijeants  had  got  the  upper  hand  there ;  but  he 
brought  them  to  their  level.  "  Such  is  not  the  practice  in  this  court, 
my  Lord,"  pertly  observed  Brother  Lawes,  **  Really  1"  was  the  sar- 
castic reply.  **  It  has  never  been  so,  I  assure  your  Lordship,"  re- 
peated the  Serjeant  more  warmly.  "  Then  it  shall  be,"  coolly  answer- 
ed Lord  Gifford ;  and  the  affair  was  settled,  at  once,  as  quietly  as  by 
the  **Ho]d  your  tongue.  Sir;  or  I  shall  commit  you/'  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  when  a  gallant  and  renowned  admiral,  Sir  Sidney,  afler 
giving  evidence,  interrupted  the  court  in  wishing  to  indulge  in  a  little 
quarter-deck  logic.  It  was  the  only  broadside  that  ever  silenced  him, 
A  growl  of  the  Emperor  Paul  himself  could  not  have  had  a  more  in- 
stantaneous effect. 

The  Emperor  Paul  t 

Yes,  Stratford  the  nuister ;  I  thought  every  one  knew  him  by  his  title. 
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Old  Lord  Thurlow,  in  one  of  his  fits  of  batred  agrinii  aliinndmdt  m» 
flicted  him  upon  the  profession  ;  for  no  other  reason,  that  I  coald  ever 
find  out,  except  that,  next  to  his  lordship,  he  was  the  very  worst* 
tempered  man  in  it;  yet  the  Chancellor  made  it  up  afterwards  in  some 
degree  by  appointing  as  a  master  the  late  Mr.  Sumley»  who  was  in  all 
respects  the  reverse  of  his  arbitrary  colleague*  On  the  death  of  the 
former,  some  poor  devil  of  %  clerk,  who  had  sufifered  by  the  latter, 
wrote 

**  Oh  dear !  Mr.  Death,  it  was  very  uninaoly 
To  leave  Enperox  Paul  and  take  poor  Master  Stanley" — 

a  sentiment,  which,  I  doubt  not,  was  entertained  by  all  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  two. 

I  suppose  the  Vice -Chancellor  will  succeed  poor  Lord  Gifibrd  at  the 
Rolls? 

Just  as  much  chance  of  it  as  Brougham  of  a  silk-gown.  Why,  Sir, 
he  is  in  more  "mauvaise  odeur"  than  ever  Dick  Piowden  himself  was. 
No !  he  may  take  his  fill  at  Naples ;  for  1  see,  by  the  papers,  he  is  on 
a  visit  to  the  Lazzaroni :  figuring  at  San  Carlos,  or  sauntering  along 
the  Chiaja.  What  a  treat  to  see  him  eating  his  raviola  under  the 
gallery  of  the  Cittd  di  Parigi ;  contemplating  at  the  same  time  the  fiery 
head  of  Vesuvius,  some  degrees  less  crimson  than  his  own  ;  or  eating 
shell-fish  with  the  Signorine  of  Santa  Lucia !  He  is  a  perfect  rake* 
The  very  wards  of  his  court  are  not  safe  with  such  an  irreclaimable 
fellow.  There  is  as  little  hope  of  reform  in  him  as  there  is  of  a  dinner- 
party at  Eldon's ;  of  old the  cur8itor*s  paying  his  creditors ; 

of  an  oath  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  or  the  want  of  one  from 

B ;  the  resignation  of  the  bench  by  Baron  Graham,  or  a  grand 

jury  charge  to  the  purpose  from  Lord  Norbury.  The  Chancellor  must 
absolutely  take  him  in  hand. 

Talking  of  the  Barons  of  the  Exchequer,  what  was  that  Jekyll  said 
of  them  ? 

That  was  in  the  time  of  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron  Richards,  whom 
he  characterized  both  as  *' a  lawyer  and  a  gentleman;*'  Baron  Gra- 
ham, as  ''  a  gentleman  but  no  lawyer  :*'  Wood,  as  '*  lawyer  and  no 
gentleman  ;"  and  Garrow,  as  ''  neither  gentleman  nor  lawyer.*'  In- 
deed Jekyll  had  a  peculiar  taste  for  making  that  lazy  court  his  butt ; 
for  when  old  Hotham  retired,  be  used  to  call  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald 
(whose  taste  for  rappee  you   know)  *'  snvff-box ;"  Baron  Thomson, 

band' box f**  for  he  was  as  neat  as  a  Sunday-milliner;  and  Graham, 
chatter-box.^*    They  were  all  three,  however,  excellent  men  ;  and  it 
was  perfectly  a  pattern-court  for  courtesy  from  the  bench. 

I  should  have  rather  chosen  the  Irish  Chancery,  for  they  have 
Manners  there. 

Or,  what  do  you  think  of  their  Common  Pleas  Court,  where  they 
have  More  ? 

Was  not  the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  imperative  in  his  tribunal  ? 

No  ;  I  think  not.  It  is  true  that  a  high  personsge  declared  that 
"he  should  be  sorry  to  be  tried  by  him  ;'*  but  that  had  reference  to 
his  parliamentary  conduct.  You  remember  his  "  false  as  Hell ;"  but 
he  was  more  polite  on  another  occasion,  when,  apologizing  for  his 
warmth  in  addressing  the  House>  he  expressed  **  the  hope  that  he 
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might  be  tMirdoned^  as  he  was  led  away  on  that  occasion  by  the  idea 
he  was  still  in  the  exercise  of  those  doties  he  had  so  freqaenthr  to  per* 
form,  of  oondemniBg  criminals  in  another  place."  He  was,  howeTer, 
a  great  lawyer ;  but  with  the  decline  of  life  his  irritability  increased. 
It  was  more  constitutional  than  otherwise.  It  is  said  that  daring  his 
last  illness  he  presented  an  affecting  picture  to  his  friends ;  for,  at 
times,  his  powerful  and  comprehensive  mind  was  wholly  unstrung,  and 
childishness  came  upon  him ;  but  at  intervals  it  would  revive  in  ill  its 
Ibrmer  vigour,  and  thus  his  faculties  had  their  ebb  and  flow  until  he 
died.     Some  assert  that  he  never  recovered  Hone's  trial. 

Was  he  not  an  admirable  orator  ? 

It  is  said  he  was  so  at  the  bar,  and  that  the  tones  of  his  voice  were 
as  melodious  as  distinct ;  but  after  he  ascended  the  bench  his  speech 
became  thick ;  although  his  manner  was  eminently  suited  to  his 
station. 

God  bless  me !  how  time  has  slipped  away,  Ashley.     We  must  not 

forget  our  engagement  for  a  sail  on  the  Lake  with .     It  is  already 

past  the  hour. 

I  am  at  your  service.  We  must  contrive  to  get  him  to  d!ne  with  us 
to-morrow,  Morris ;  and  see  what  he  can  furnish  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation.   Come,  I  am  ready. 


TO    DECEMBEB. 

The  passing  vear,  all  grey  with  houn, 

£nds»  dall  month,  with  thee; 
Chilled  his  summer,  dead  his  flowcrft. 

Soon  will  his  fuoend  be  ; 
Frost  shall  drink  up  hb  latest  breath. 
And  tempests  rock  him  into  death. 

How  he  shivers  I  from  hw  age 

All  his  leaves  have  faded. 
And  his  weary  pilgrimage 

Ends  at  last  unaided 
By  his  own  sun  that  dims  its  ray. 
To  leave  him  dark  in  his  decay. 

Hark  I  through  the  air  the  wild  storm  bears 

in  hollow  sounds  his  doom. 
While  scarce  a  star  its  pale  course  steers 

Athwart  the  sullen  gloom. 
And  Nature  leaves  him  to  his  fate. 
To  his  grey  hairs  a  cold  ingrate. 

She  goes  to  hail  the  coming  year. 

Whose  spring-flowers  soon  shall  rise — 

Fool  thus  to  shun  an  old  friend's  bier. 
Nor  wisely  moralize 

On  her  own  brow,  where  age  is  stealing. 
Many  a  scar  of  time  revealing : — 

Quench'd  volcanoes,  rifled  mountains. 

Oceans  driven  from  land. 
Isles  submerged,  and  dried  up  fountains^ 

Empires  whelmed  in  sand. 
What  though  her  doom  be  yet  untold,—' 
Nature  like  time  is  waxing  old ! 
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Iv  the  first  place,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  astonished  at  finding  Bossoei 
rushing  at  once  into  the  highest  regions  of  mysticism.  The  prelate,  who  thno-- 
dered  against  Feneloo,  in  writing  to  Madame  Cornuau  borrows  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  deep  but  restrained  love  with  which  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray  addressed  Madame  Gruyon.    Bossaet  thus  wrote  to  the  lady: — 

**  My  daughter,  if  you  retain  any  sensitive  tastes,  do  not  check,  do  not 
repress  them  ;  yield  gently  to  their  mBuence  i  let  them  take  their  course,  aa 
you  take  yours  towaras  God  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart  and  soul :— thai 
IS  every  thing/' 

Much  as  curiosity  is  roused  on  opening  this  little  volume,  its  excitement 
is  kept  up  in  the  perusal.  We  are  made  acquainted  with  the  pretty  toys  with 
gold  ana  silver  ornaments,  which  young  female  penitents  of  quality  used 
to  present  to  their  spiritual  guides  at  three  periods  of  the  year;  that  is  to  say, 
on  the  reverend  gentleman's  birth-day,  his  saint's  day,  and  the  aonivenary  of 
his  ordination.  Bossuet  at  first  refused  these  presents,  or  immediately  re* 
turned  them  $  but  at  last  he  accepted  them,  in  remembrance  of  the  delicate 
hands  which  had  prepared  them,  and  a  suffering  soul  which  he  was  labourius 
to  save.  We  here  meet  with  a  circumstance  which  is  very  singular,  and 
altogether  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  which  are  entertained  of  aurtcolarcoo* 
fession  and  the  sacrament  of  penitence  in  Catholic  countries.  Bossuet,  as 
bishop  and  spiritual  director,  takes  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  certain 
faults  of  his  penitent,  and  orders  her  not  to  speak  of  them  to  her  ordinary 
confessor.    Bossuet,  in  his  letter.  No.  32,  goes  the  length  of  sayin^^ — 

"  My  daughter,  let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  with  anxieties.  Lrre  fto  the 
holy  liberty  of  a  spouse  whom  love  emboldens,  and  who  reposes,  like  St. 
John,  on  the  bosom  of  God.  Surrender  yourself  blindly  to  the  operations  of 
the  Word,  who  permits  his  virtue  to  flow  upon  you." 

1  should  occupy  too  much  space  were  I  to  extract  all  the  passages  of  thb 
kind,  or  to  transcribe  Letter  124,  which  treats  of  the  "  Feu  de  I'Epousc; 
comme  il  embmsse  I'Epouse,''  &c.  W^e  here  find  the  sublime  and  severe 
author  of  the  "  Oraisons  Fun^bres,"  and  the  ''  Histoire  Universelle,"  in- 
dulging without  restraint  in  that  mystical  application  of  amorous  phrases, 
for  which  he  so  bitterly  re|>roached  tne  mild  and  elegant  Fenelon  i  Bossuet 
was  at  this  time  a  man  of  ripe  age,  and  obliged  by  his  situation  to  observe 
the  strictest  prudence ;  but,  when  he  ventured  to  write  in  this  style,  what  may 
he  not  have  said  in  private  conversation  ?  In  fine,  how  is  the  folly  of  the 
Abb^  Bossuet  in  printing  such  epistles  to  be  accounted  for?  Do  not  &il  to 
read  these  Letters ;  you  never  met  with  any  thing  so  amusing. 

I  must  now  say  a  Word  on  a  Neapolitan  publication,  whicn  has  greatly  iu* 
terested  such  of  the  resident  Diplomatists  at  Paris,  as  are  of  the  retrograde 
party.  It  is  entitled  "  Delia  influenza  della  Reltgione  Catolica."  The  au» 
thor  is  the  Prince  ofCanossa,  a  man  of  wit,  very  eccentric,  and  a^ed  about  60. 
This  pamphlet,  which  is  printed  at  Naples,  advises  his  Neapolitan  Majesty, 
Francesco,  to  exile,  and,  if  necessary,  to  exterminate  all  Neapolitans  who 
have  not  been  constantly  and  blindly  devoted  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
Now  it  is  well  known  that  there  have  been,  since  I799»  no  less  than  three 
Anti-Bourbon  Revolutions,  namely,  the  Reoublic  in  179^*  the  establtshmeni 
of  Joseph  Bonaparte  as  King  in  1806,  and  lastly,  the  Liberal  Revolution  in 
imiiation  of  that  of  Spain.  This  Prince  of  Canossa,  therefore,  wishes  King 
Francesco  to  exile  nine-tenths  of  the  men  of  property  who  inhabit  his  doniK 
nious.  But  this  is  not  all.  One  of  the  things  of^  which  the  Neapolitans  are 
most  proud  is,  thai,  even  under  the  Spanish  domination,  the  Inquisition 
never  was  introduced  amongst  them.  The  Prince  of  Canossa,  however,  ur- 
ges the  King  to  establish  the  Inquisition,  as  the  only  means  of  putting  a  stop 
to  the  progress  of  constitutional  principles.  In  this  opinion  I  suspect  the 
Prince  is  not  far  wrong  1 
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What  I  have  alread^r  told  you  is  not,  however,  the  best  part  of  the  story 
which  if  now  related  in  dipioiDatic  circles.  The  Pk'ince  of  CaifiMsa  em- 
ployed a  friend  to  submit  his  manuscript  anonymously  to  the  Censor.  The 
Censor  indorsed  the  manuscript  thus : — "  A  work  of  the  most  dangerous  ten* 
dency,  calculated  to  provoke  civil  war,  and  the  printing  of  which  ought  to 
be  severely  prohibited."  Nevertheless  the  Prince  procured  a  printer ;  but  the 
police,  being  informed  of  what  was  going  on,  arrested  the  printer,  and  con- 
veyed him  to  prison.  The  printer,  who  was  well  paid*  laughed  in  his  sleeve, 
and  told  the  police  that  he  snould  soon  be  released.  In  the  mean  time  the 
Minuter  Meaici  hastened  to  the  Kins,  and  addressed  him,  it  is  said,  in  nearly 
these  terms:—*'  The  whole  of  your  Majesty's  financial  resources  rest  on  the 
maintenance  of  public  credit.  Any  credit  which  we  possess  in  £urope  is 
entirely  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  country  is  tranquu ;  and  yet,  nqtwith* 
standinff  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  police,  a  pamphlet  which  tends  to  revive 
our  civil  troubles  has  just  been  published.  I  propose  to  your  Majesty  that 
the  printer,  who  is  now  in  prison,  shall  be  severel}^  punished."  I  leave  you 
to  judge  what  must  have  been  the  minister's  astonisnment,  when  he  heard 
the  King  say — '*  Set  the  printer  at  liberty  immediately— that  is  all." 

Next  day  Signer  Medici,  who  had  hitherto  always  been  opposed  to  the 
absurd  measures  which  were  agitated,  changed  his  party  to  preserve  his  place, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  retrograders.  In  the  diplomatic  circlet  it  is 
generally  believed,  that  the  value  of  the  Neapolitan  funds  on  the  Exchanges 
of  London  and  Paris  depends  upon  the  life,  of  Sisnor  Medici.  Were  he  to 
die  or  to  be  dismissed,  tne  Neapolitan  paper  would  fall  rapidly.— I  have  just 
read  a  manuscript  copy  of  Canossa's  pamphlet.  I  think  it  very  cleverly  drawn 
up.  The  original  is  extremely  rare  at  Paris.  The  retrosrade  memberi  of  the 
EKpIomatie  corps  dread  the  chance  of  seeing  such  a  work  exposed  to  the  plea- 
santries of  the  Libera]  journals. 

A  Paris  bookseller^  who  lately  sent  some  copies  of  Lafontaine's  Pablei  to 
Naples,  has  had  them  returned  to  him,  with  an  intimation  that  nobody  in 
that  country  now  read  such  a  revolutionary  poet.^Tbis  revolutionist  has 
been  dead  iust  131  years  I 

The  Duke  de  Fitz- James,  who  is  alike  distinguished  for  good  taste  and  ex- 
alted rank,  when  travelling  in  Italy  about  six  years  ago,  met  with  a  fine  pio» 
tnre  in  the  study  of  a  young  artist  named  Schnetz.  Notwithstanding  hi^ 
German  name,  M.  Schnetz  is  a  Frenchman,  and  he  may  be  truly  re^rdra  as 
the  hope  of  the  French  school.  The  Duke  de  Filz-James  sent  this  pictuns 
lo  the  exhibition,  which  is  at  present  open  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks.  It 
has  proved  extremely  attractive.  It  represents  a  Peasant  woman  of  the  Cam* 
pagna  di  Roma  in  adoration  before  a  Madonna.  The  woman,  whose  com* 
plexion  is  tanned  by  the  southern  sun,  is  accompanied  by  her  daughter^  ^^'^ 
of  about  12  or  15,  who  presents  the  most  perfect  freshness  of  colour.  The 
giri,  overpowered  by  the  heat,  has  fallen  asleep.  The  picture  contaimt  only 
two  figures : — the  woman  piously  gazing  on  the  Madonna:,  and  the  sleeping, 
giri,  on  whose  arm  she  leans.  There  is,  therefore,  no  action ;  and  the  only 
means  by  which  the  painter  could  produce  effect,  was  by  giving  to  the  coun* 
tenances  of  his  two  figures  precisely  the  sort  of  expression  which  suits  them. 
In  this,  and  in  beauty  of  colour,  M.  Schnetz  has  succeeded  in  a  most  extr»> 
ordinary  degree. 

At  the  same  exhibition  there  is  a  picture  representintf  the  Retreat  of  Mos- 
cowi  by  M.  Scheffer.  It  is  comparable  to  some  of  tne  best  pages  of  M. 
•Philippe  de  Segur's  history ;  and  this  is  saying  not  a  little  in  its  praise.  M« 
Schener's  picture  is  about  to  be  engraved  for  the  frontispiece  to  a  superb  edi- 
tion of  the  Compagua  di  Roma,  by  M.  de  Segur.  The  principal  figure  in  this 
tragical  picture  is  a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Marshal  Ney.  That  great  Ge* 
neral  is  represented  as  vexed,  but  not  discouraged,  by  thedisaster  he  witnesses. 
He  has  seized  a  French  standard,  which  he  endeavours  to  rescue  from  the 
enemy.  In  M.  Scheffer^s  picture  there  is  no  Napoleon,  and  no  object  which 
calls  to  mind  the  enthusiasm  which  we  cherished  for  that  extraordinary  man. 
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iNapoleoQ  lost  ail  by  MiiMy  Uogpriiig  tbirtj^fifve  days  aoiiiibt  ihe  smoking 
ruios  of  Moscow,  io  the  hope  that  the  Russians  woujd  comet  and  ask  w 
peace.  M.  Scheffer  has  made  Key  a  personificatioa  of  French  courage, 
seeking  to  remedy  the  effiscu  of  the  Emperor's  folly.  I  cannot  imagine  how 
the  police*  generally  so  stupidly  severe,  allowed  this  picture  to  be  exhibited* 
On  seeing  Marshal  Ney  at  the  exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  Greeks,  it  is 
impossible  to  avoid  lecollecting  his  melancholy  end* 

Madame  Ancelot,  the  wife  of  the  tragic  poet,  has  sent  a  picture  represent- 
ing thfs  reading  of  M.  Parceval  Grand maison's  Poem,  "Philippe  Aii!guste.'' 
This  rhapsody  is  read  in  Madame  Ancelot's  saloon,  in  which  sne  has  assem- 
bled  all  the  poets  who  are  favoured  by  the  Jesuits.  The  picture  is  calculated 
,  to  excite  the  laughter  of  all  who  see  it.  Next  to  the  portraits  of  these  pseudo- 
poets,  the  Greek  Committ^  has  hung  a  picture,  by  Jericault,  representins 
the  haunches  and  tails  of  about  forty  horses.  These  appear  to  be  eatins,  ana 
not  a  single  head  is  visible.  This  joke  against  the  Jesuitical  poets  has  diawa 
ccowds  to  the  Greek  exhibition. 

Certainly  the  Liberals  are  very  much  indebted  to  the  Jesuits.  But  for  them 
and  their  prohibitions  of  burials  (see  the  statements  in  the  Constitutioanel 
of  the  21st  of  September),  the  inhabitants  of  our  provinces  would  be  nursed 
up  in  dreams  of  the  happiness  they  enjoy,  and  which,  after  all,  is  not  so  very 
iaconsiderable.  The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people  in  spite  of 
Napoleon^s  wars,  proves  that  their  happiness  is  the  result  of  the  reforms 
bcought  about  by  tne  Revolution,  and,  aoove  all,  by  the  suppression  of  the 
dirnne,  a  terrible  tax  which  raised  the  price  of  bread.  Before  tne  Revolutioo, 
many  districts  of  land  were  not  so  higiily  cultivated  as  they  now  are.  Ii&  the 
Souto  of  France,  through  which  I  have  lately  travelled,  every  one  is  ouietly 
engaged  in  increasing  his  fortune.  Our  Revolutions  have  taught  people  that 
money  is  the  only  permanent  thing.  The  mode  of  government  is  fdt  to  bean 
inconvenience ;  but  it  would  cost  too  much  to  get  rid  of  it.  Religious  faith  is 
daily  diminishing,  through  the  mummeries  of  tne  Missionaries  and  other  Je- 
suits. Nobody  now  thinks  of  speaking  about  religion.  One  meets  every 
day  with  honest  bourgeois  who  say :— "  I  must  take  care  not  to  read  Helve- 
tius,  or  D'Alembert,  for,  if  I  do,  1  shall  very  soon  believe  in  nothing.*' 

£ver  since  the  days  of  Menander  and  Terence,  comedies  have  been  writ- 
ten in  favour  of  love.  But  now  we  have  a  comedy  against  love — ai^  one 
which  has  not  obtained  merely  that  lukewarm  approbation,  which  in  Paris 
is  termed  un  succh  d^esiime.  All  Paris  throngs  to  see  the  *^  Mariage  de 
Raison,-'  a  comedy  in  two  acts,  interspersed  with  rhymes,  which  was  pro*- 
duced  on  the  10th  of  October,  at  the  Duchess  de  Bern's  Theatre.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  M.  Scribe,  who  would  be  a  worthy  follovver  of  Moli^  and  Beau- 
marchais,  if  the  Censorship  suffered  him  to  write  five-act  comedies  for  the 
Theatre  Frangais.  The  Censorship  dreading  the  ridicule  which  in  France  al- 
ways attends  foolish  measures,  ana,  above  all,  ridiculous  people,  mercilessly 
scores  out  with  red  ink  every  line  in  a  five-act  comedy  which  paints  the 
manners  of  the  day.  Greater  indulgence  is  shown  to  the  little  sketches 
which  M.  Scribe  produces  for  the  Theatre  de  Madame.  It  is  these  pieces 
which  are  brought  out  at  your  Tottenham-Court-Road  Theatre,  and  not  the 
dull  five-act  comedies,  with  which  we  are  bored  at  the  Theatre  Fran^ais. 

I  will  give  you  a  short  description  of  the  plot  of  "  Mariage  de  Raison.'' 
The  length  of  my  letter  will  prevent  me  sending  you  any  specimens  of  the 
dialogue,  which  is  admirably  written.  It  possesses  exactly  tne  degree  of  wit 
and  smartness  necessary  for  enlivening  the  audience*  without  ever  departing 
from  nature  and  truth. 

In  the  '*  Mariage  de  Raison,''  the  author  has  succeeded  in  exciting  the 
interest  of  the  audience  in  favour  of  Suzette,  a  young  girl,  who  renounces 
the  man  she  loves  and  by  whom  she  is  beloved,  and  marries  another. 
The  greatest  dramatic  genius  might  have  shrunk  from  such  a  difficulty  as 
this. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lyons,  in  the  chateau  of  an 
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with  him.    Edward  has  previousty  hecome  enaraouFed  of  Suzette,  an  orphan 

Sir],  who  has  been  brought  up  by  the  generars  wife,  and  who,  since  the 
eath  of  her  benefactress,  continues  to  reside  in  the  house.  Suzette,  on  her 
part,  loves  Edward.  The  father  discovers  the  attachment  between  die  young 
people,  and  determines  on  sending  away  his  son,  who,  in  the  ardour  of  bis 
passion,  declares  his  determination  to  end  his  e^cistence,  if  he  is  separated  frooi 
the  woman  he  lores.  The  old  general  addresses  himself  to  Suzette,  and 
points  out  to  her  the  necessity  of  subduing  her  atuchment  for  Edward,  and 
contracting  a  manage  de  raiton*  He  observes  that  it  will,  at  the  same  time, 
be  a  marriage  of  esteem,  since  she  cherishes  that  sentiment  in  a  high  degree 
for  the  man  whom  the  general  proposes  as  her  husband.  This  is  an  old  ser- 
geant named  Bertrand,  who  has  long  been  attached  to  Suzette,  but  who  has 
nerer  revealed  his  passion  to  her,  because  he  thought,  naturally  enough,  that 
forty-four  years  of  age  and  a  wooden  leg  were  likely  to  prove  serious  obstacles 
to  the  success  of  his  suit.  An  excellent  scene  between  the  general  and  the 
sergeant  closes  the  first  act. 

'rhe  second  act  is,  however,  infinitely  the  best.  It  takes  place  after  the 
celebration  of  the  manage  de  ration,  m  a  little  pavilion  which  the  general 
has  assigned  to  the  married  couple.  Bertrand  gives  his  young  bride  the  key 
of  a  passage  communicating  between  the  two  apartments  of  the  pavilion.  "If 
you  love  me,''  he  says,  "  you  will  restore  this  Key."  The  husband  goes  out, 
and  Edward  enters  from  the  window,  and  endeavours  to  prevail  on  Suzette 
to  elope  with  him. 

Fortunately,  Madame  Pinchon,  a  relation  of  Suzette,  arrives  at  this  moment, 
and  Edward  is  obliged  to  hide  himself  behind  a  screen.  Madame  iHnchon 
informs  Suzette  that,  before  her  marriase,  Edward  had  been  passionately  in 
]o%'e  with  her;  but  that  he  did  not  kill  himself,  as  he  had  threatened  to  do. 
Madame  Pinchon*s  husband  next  appears,  and  tells  Suzette  that  Bertrand 
bad  his  le^  amputated  in  consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  in  a  duel 
which  he  fought  instead  of  Edward.  The  latter,  having  been  engaged  in  a 
quarrel,  received  a  challen^^e,  and  Bertrand,  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  re- 
paired to  the  place  of  meeting  to  stop  the  duel,  ilere  he  was  insulted  by 
£dward*s  adversary,  and  was  obliged  to  fieht  him  before  the  hour  of  rendez- 
vous appointed  with  Edward.  M.  and  Madame  Pinchon  having  taken  their 
leave,  Edward  comes  from  his  hiding-place  overwhelmed  with  confusion, 
and  bids  Suzette  farewell  for  ever.— <For  tne  last  twenty  years  the  French  stage 
has  produced  nothing  equal  to  the  second  act  of  this  little  dtama. 

A  curious  circumstance  which  occurred  within  these  few  weeks  has  in- 
grossed  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention.  It  appears  that  the  French 
and  Spanish  ultras,  anxious  to  know  what  communications  have  passed  be- 
tween M.  Villele  and  Mr.  Canning,  arrested  a  courier  whom  Lord  Granville 
had  sent  to  Spain.  Lord  Granville  called  on  M.  de  Villele  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  M.  de  Villele,  it  is  said,  was  very  much  surprised  at  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  conducted  his  Lordship  to  the  Director  of  police.  The  poor 
courier,  on  being  arrested,  put  his  seal  on  his  despatches,  as  if  the  French 
police  had  not  20,000  seals  at  its  service  1  Our  police  can  get  any  seal^  how- 
ever difficult,  made  in  an  hour.  The  Director-general  of  the  Post-office 
waits  upon  the  King  every  week  for  the  purpose  of  showing  unsealed  letters 
to  His  Majesty.  Thus  the  King  himself  watches  the  conduct  of  his 
ministers. 

What  a  singular  people  the  French  must  be,  when  the  death  of  a^reat 
actor  seems  to  introduce  a  new  article  in  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  I 
The  funeral  of  Talma  has  served  to  establish  a  great  truth  in  France,  viz, 
that  it  is  not  indecorous  to  conyev  the  remains  of  a  deceased  person  straight 
from  his  residence  to  the  burial-place,  without  carrying  the  body  into  a 
church. 

Many  philosophers  suspected  this  truth  long  since  ;  but  six  months  ai^o 
every  honest  Ixmrgeois,  and  indeed  people  of  much  higher  condition  in  Paris, 
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would  have  considered  it  very  discreditable  to  have  the  remains  of  their  rela- 
tives interred  withoat  the  funeral  service  beina;  read  in  a  church.  A  year 
ago  our^oung  liberals  thought  it  a  point  of  honour  for  the  friends  of  a  de- 
ceased person  to  convey  the  body  by  force  into  a  Catholic  church.  *  The 
journal  called  the  Globe,  which  at  present  reflects  the  good  sense  of  the  pub- 
lic, has  very  clearly  proved,  that  to  force  admittance  into  a  church  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  which  the  Catholic  priests  possess  in  their  character  of 
French  citizens.  Is  it  fair,  it  may  be  asked,  that  a  philosopher  or  a  deist 
who  worships  God  in  his  own  way,  and  not  according  to  the  Romish  faitb^ 
and  who  never,  during  his  life,  set  foot  in  a  Catholic  church,  should  be 
forced  into  one  after  hts  death?  ^  Can  any  thing  be  more  illiberal?  In  this 
the  public  make  an  abuse  of  their  power  as  much  as  the  ministry  make  an 
abuse  of  the  gendarmerie. 

On  the  day  of  Talma's  funeral,  eighty  thousand  people  were  assembled  oo 
the  Boulevard,  and  were  engaged  in  discussing  the  points  to  which  1  have 
above  briefly  adverted.  Public  opinion  has  now  decided  that  there  is  no- 
thing improper  in  conveying  the  dead  straighi  to  their  place  of  rest.  Even 
the  words  in  which  this  decision  is  expressed  are  worthy  of  remark.  No  men- 
tion is  made  of  the  church.  For  term  straighi  implies  all  that  is  required, 
while  due  respect  for  all  opinions  is  preserve.  The  priests  are  very  indig- 
nant at  this  point  of  moral  doctrine  which  has  been  set  up  before  their  eyes, 
and  in  defiance  of  them.  In  France,  from  time  immemorial,  it  has  been 
considered  as  something  disgraceful  to  be  refused  admitiance  into  a  church 
after  death.  Thus  the  priests  always  had  it  in  their  power  to  insult  the  me- 
mory of  any  one  at  the  very  moment  when  the  admiration  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  most  enthusiastically  expressed,  viz.  immediately  after  his 
decease.  In  this  way  they  treated  Voltaire  in  1778.  But  now,  by  means  of 
the  little  word  straighi,  which  every  man  may,  without  scandal,  insert  in  his 
will,  the  power  of  the  priests  is  eluded  ;  and  they  can  no  longer  pronounce 
their  judgment  on  the  dead.  The  last  ceremonies  of  religion  become 
merely  a  matter  of  taste,  and  every  one  may  dispense  with  them  if  he  pleases. 
Thb  change  in  public  opinion  is  most  important.  It  is  the  most  signal  defeat 
that  the  fanatic  party  has  yet  sustained  in  France.  People  who  did  not  wish 
to  sacrifice  the  respectability  and  interests  of  their  families  by  exposing  them- 
selves to  public  insult  after  death,  often  entertained  thoughts  of  enibraciog 
the  Protestant  faith.  But  now  any  one  may  easily  ^t  over  the  difficolty,  by 
following  Talma's  example,  and  inserting  in  his  will  a  direction  respecting 
his  funeral.        ^ 

A  great  many  pamphlets  have  made  their  appearance  on  the  occasion  of 
Talma's  death.  The  scribes  in  the  pay  of  the  booksellers  have  so  degraded 
our  literature,  that  people  of  taste  can  scarcely  help  being  disgusted  even 
with  what  they  like  best,  through  the  exaggeration  and  stupidity  of  pamph- 
let-writers. Last  year,  for  example,  the  warmest  admirers  of  General  Foy 
.  must  have  been  heartily  sick  of  the  dull  and  extravagant  eulogy  of  the 
numberless  pamphlets  which  poured  from  the  press  at  the  time  of  his 
deUth.  Talma  has  not  been  quite  so  unfortunate.  M.  Moreau,  a  man  of 
coftsiderable  talent,  has  published  an  entertaining  and  philosophic  account 
of  the  life  of  the  great  actor,  with  whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted  for 
the  space  of  twenty  years. 

Talma  was  born  in  Paris  in  17^3,  and  was  fifteen  years  of  age  at  the  death 
of  Le  Kain.  He  made  his  debut  in  1787  ;  but  he  did  not  rise  to  any  distinct 
tion  until  1789,  just  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time 
he  performed,  with  a  singular  degree  of  energy,'  the  part  of  Charles  IX.  in 
Chen ier's  tra^dy  of  that  name.  Voltaire  used  to  recite  Alexandrine  verse 
in  a  style  which  would  now-a-days  appear  perfectly  ridiculous,  and  which  we 


*  The  uproar  which  took  place  at  the  interment  of  Philippe  the  actor,  is  fresh  in 
every  one's  recollection.  ' 
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should  call  ckaxiHng-  Le  Kain,  wha»was  formed  by  Voltaire's  instructions, 
and  who  shone  in  his  tragedies,  did  not,  however,  chant  quite  so  much  as 
his  master.  Talma  chanted  less  than  Le  Kain ;  yet  he  was  not  quite  free 
from  a  certain  degree  of  formalitv.  He  excelled  in  the  delivery  of  half-lines 
or  broken  verses,  as  for  example,  the  qu*en  dU-ht^  in  Lafosse's  tragedy  of 
**  Manlius."  Still,  however,  when  Talma  had  to  recite  about  twenty  verses 
in  succession,  he  often  chanted  as  much  as  Le  Kain.  Talma's  death  will, 
perhaps,  entirely  banish  this  style  of  recitation  from  the  French  stage.  Our 
tragic  declamation  partakes  greatly  of  that  affectation  of  dignity  which 
Macready  assumes  in  the  character  of  Virginius;  but  it  will  gradually  approx- 
imate to  the  style  of  Kean  in  Othello.  All  our  tragedians  will,  by  turns,  try 
Talma's  parts,  but  probably  none  of  them  will  rise  above  mediocrity.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  taste  of  the  French  public  now  demands  simplicity,  and  our 
present  race  of  tragic  actors  are  even  more  formal  than  Talma.  They  have 
not  sense  to  perceive  that  the  Charter  which  Louis  XVIIL  was  forced  to 
grant  us  in  1814  has  had  its  efi'ect  on  our  manners.  Charles  X.  is  much 
more  simple  than  Louis  XV  L  was.  And  the  Dauphin,  when  he  ascends 
the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louis  XIX.  will  be  as  simple  and  natural  in 
his  manners  as  any  well-bred  private  gentleman.  The  Dauphin  has  never 
seen  any  of  that  affectation,  which  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XV.  was  styled  at 
Versailles  dignity  qf  manner  !  A  nobleman  of  the  court  of  Charles  X.  would 
be  laughed  at  were  he  to  assume  the  haughty  manners  of  even  the  most 
plain  and  unaffected  courtier  of  the  reign  of  Ix>uis  XV  L 

In  France  we  have  no  establishments  like  your  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  for  the  education  of  the  youth  of  the  aristocracy  exclusively;  and 
Talma's  two  sons  were  brought  up  at  a  school  kept  by  a  M.  Morion,  who 
had,  among  his  pupils,  the  children  of  some  of  tne  first  families  in  France. 
Here  Talma's  sons  continued  until  about  two  years  ago,  when,  at  a  distribu- 
tion of  prizes,  the  Bishop  of  Hermopolis  (Frayssinous)  publicly  insulted 
them,  because  they  were  tne  children  of  a  player  excommunicated  by  the 
Gallican  Church  1  This  insolence  was  condemned  even  by  the  aristocracy 
of  the  Faubour^g  St.  Germain  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  manv  prudent  and  pious 
persons,  it  sufficiently  justified  the  desire  expressed  by  Talma  to  be  conveyed 
straight  to  P^re  La  Chaise.  The  son  of  a  duke,  and  the  son  of  that  duke's 
agent,  receive  precisely  the  same  education  in  a  Parisian  school ;  and  if  the 
agent's  son  be  more  clever  than  the  duke's  son,  he  ^ins  the  prize.  The  lads 
at  these  establish  menu  are  continually  jesting  with  each  other  upon  the 
titles  which  some  of  their  parents  possess.  The  Duke  de  Chartres,  sou  of 
the  Duke  d'Orleans,  who  will  perhaps  one  day  be  King  of  France,  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Lyc^Cf  and  he  used  to  beat  his  school  fellmvs  when  they  called  him 
Monteigneur, 

You  will  see  from  what  1  have  just  stated,  that  with  us  stilted  tragedy  is 
dead  with  Talma.  He  mounted  the  tiagic  stilts  in  1800,  because  he  had  to 
perform  to  people  educated  under  the  old  regime.  The  taste  of  a  theatrical 
audience  ot  that  time  can  only  be  well  understood  by  a  man,  who  being 
bom  in  1773,  would  have  been  twenty  years  of  age  in  1793,  and  would  con- 
sequently have  had  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  manners  which  the  emi- 
grants took  with  them  to  London,  and  brought  back  with  them  on  their 
return  to  Paris.  But  this  man  would  now  be  fifty-four  years  old ;  and  how 
few  people  of  that  age  are  to  be  found  among  a  theatrical  audience  I  You 
see,  when  one  dives  a  little  below  the  surface,  the  character  of  a  people  ex- 
plains every  thing.  The  same  circumstances  which  preclude  the  possibility 
of  a  reyival  of  that  style  of  tragic  acting  which  has  expired  with  our  great 
Roscius.  render  the  restoration  of  the  old  aristocratic  feeling  equally  impos- 
sible. The  son  of  the  poor  Procwrew,  who,  when  at  college,  has  perhaps 
thrashed  the  son  of  a  Duke  or  a  Peer,  will  not  be  very  ready  to  show  him 
respect  when,  after  they  have  both  quitted  college,  the  Procureur  on  his  way 
to  the  Patau  de  Justice  may  meet  the  Peer  of  France;  going  to  give  his  vote  in 
the  Qumbre  despairs. 
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Tdma  was  the  son  of  a  dentist,  an(f  he  hfinself  followed  that  business  in 
early  youth.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  life  he  was  even  more  distin- 
guished for  goodness  of  heart  than  for  talent.  For  his  premature  reputation 
he  was  indebted  principally  to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  extolled  him  beyond 
all  measure.  Through  the  puffing  of  that  celebrated  woman,  he  acquired  iu 
the  year  1804  that  reputation  which  he  did  not  really  deserve  until  1819, 
Talma  possessed  talent  without  wit^  and  a  considerable  share  of  haughtiness 
involved  him  in  continual  disputes  with  his  theatrical  comrades.  Le  Kain 
attempted  a  reform  in  dramatic  costume.  Before  his  time  the  Emperor 
Augustus  used  to  be  represented  in  red  stockings  and  a  wig  of  Louis  XiV/s 
reign.  Le  Kain  ventured  to  perform  the  character  in  an  embroidered  robe, 
fiut  Talma  was  the  first  who  appeared  with  unpowdered  hair,  and  a  toga 
without  embroidei^.  When  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Coutat  saw  him 
for  the  first  time  cfressed  for  firutus  in  Voltaire's  tragedy,  she  exclaimed, 
**  He  looka  like  a  statue ;''  a  remark  which  the  fair  actress  intended  as  a 
bitter  sarcasm. 

The  collectors  of  anecdotes  have  published  very  exaggerated  accounts  of 
Talma's  intimacy  with  Bonaparte^  which  commenced  in  1795.  Talma  never 
lent  any  thins  but  books  to  the  j^oung  eeneral,  who  was  soon  destined  to 
immortalize  himself  iu  the  campaigns  of  Italy,  and  who  was  at  that  time  pas- 
slonatefy  enamoured  of  Madame  de  Beauhamais,  whom  he  shortly  after- 
wards married.  Bonaparte,  even  after  he  became  Emperor,  kept  up  his 
friendly  intercourse  with  Talma.  He  was  fond  of  talking  familiarly  with 
men  ot  talent,  for  he  felt  his  own  powers,  and  liked  to  show  them  off.  He 
wished  every  one  with  whom  he  conversed  to  speak  his  mind  out  freely,  and 
not  to  be  restrained  by  an)^  feeling  of  respect  towards  him.  In  1802,  when 
he  became  First  Consul,  he  used  frequently  to  pass  whole  nights  in  discours- 
ing with  Talma  on  tragic  acting.  An  observation  which  he  made  on  one  of 
these  occasions,  is  particularly  curious,  because  it  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  a  proof  of  the  profound  finesse  which  he  practised  about  the  year  1809^ 
in  order  to  conceal  his  ambitious  projects,  ana  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  the 
Jacobins,  who  were  then  very  powerful.  Talma  performed  before  the  First 
Consul  the  part  of  Caesar  in  Corneille's  **  Death  of  Pompey,"  in  which  he 
had  to  deliver  the  following  line  : — 

**  Pour  moi  qui  tient  le  tr^ne  £gal  k  riofamie.*' 

At  the  close  of  the  play  Bonaparte  desired  Talma  to  come  and  see  him  on 
the  following  morning.  Talma  accordingly  repaired  to  theTuileries,  and  the 
First  Consul  having  dismissed  the  Generals  who  '^ere  with  him,  thus 
addressed  the  great  aotor:— *'  From  your  performance  of  Gsasar  last  night,  it 
appeared  to  me  that  in  one  point  you  misunderstood  the  part.  You  had  too 
great  an  air  of  sincerity  in  delivering  the  words:-— 

'  Pour  moi  qui  tieot  le  trdne  ^gal  k  rinfamie.* 

Here  Caesar  by  no  means  expresses  his  real  feelings*  He  says  this  because  he 
wishes  to  persuade  the  Romans  that  he  holds  the  throne  in  '  detestation.' " 

What  renders  this  anecdote  the  more  curious  is,  that  in  1802  Bonaparte 
was  playing  precisely  the  same  part  as  Caesar.  Talma  profited  by  the  criti- 
cism of  the  First  Consul,  who  said  when  he  saw  him :  *'  That  was  well — 
it  was  like  Cxsar." 

It  will  be  recollected  that  about  the  year  1808  Napoleon  assembled  nearly 
all  the  Continental  sovereigns  at  Erfurt.  Talma  having  solicited  permission 
to  go  thither,  the  Emperor  replied  :— •"  By  all  means.  Go,  and  you  shall 
play  before  a  whole  pit  full  of  kings." 

Durine  Napoleon  s  stay  at  Erfurt,  wishing  to  enjojr  a  jest  at  the  expense 
of  his  felTow-sovereigns,  he  desired  Talma  to  perform  in  Voltaire's  **  Death 
of  Caesar/'  a  tragedy  which  was  strictly  prohibited  in  Paris.  The  piece  is 
full  of  violent  attacks  upon  royalty  -,  and  during  the  perforqiance  Napoleon 
very  much  enjoyed  the  embarrassment  of  the  sovereigns,  who  found  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  openly  insulted.    Talma  himself  was  somewhat  embar- 
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nssed,^  and  frequently  seemed  to  hesitate  in  the  delivery  of  some  furions 
republican  sentiment. 

One  day,  in  the  year  1808,  Napoleon  was  conversing  with  Talma  at  the 
TuilerieSy  while  several  royal  personages  were  waiting  for  their  turns  to  speak 
with  the  Emperor.  Talma,  observing  this,  wished  to  withdraw,  but  Napo- 
leon detained  him,  saying,  "  No,  no ;  let  them  wait ;  let  them  wait."  Du- 
ring this  conversation,  which  Talma  related  to  me  himself,  the  Emperor 
recommended  him,  above  all  things  to  let  his  actinf  be  as  simple  as  possible.* 
"  You  see  in  this  palace,"  said  he,  "  kings  who  have  come  to  solicit  the 
restoration  of  their  states ;  great  captains  who  have  come  to  ask  me  for 
crowns.  Ambition  and  other  violent  passions  agitate  all  around  me.  Here 
I  behold  men  offering  to  serve  those  whom  they  hate.  Young  princesses 
intreating  me  to  restore  them  to  the  lovers  from  whom  I  have  separated 
them.  Are  not  these  tragic  characters  i  Anil  I  am  perhaps  the  most  tragi- 
cal of  all.  Yet  you  do  not  find  that  we  continually  stram  our  voices,  and  make 
violent  gestures.  We  are  calm,  except  at  those  times  when  we  are  agitated 
by  passion ;  and  those  moments  are  always  of  short  duration.  A  man's 
natural  strength  would  not  enable  him  to  continue  in  such  a  state  oC  excita- 
tion for  two  hours  in  succession  :  and  besides,  when  a  man  is  under  the  im- 
pulse of  violent  passion,  he  has  less  strength  than  usual." 

Talma  used  to  relate  his  conversations  with  Napoleon  in  a  style  of  simpli- 
city, which  rendered  it  impossible  to  suspect  him  of  misrepresentation.  He 
had  no  more  than  that  degree  of  pretension,  without  which  no  man  can  now- 
a-days  succeed  in  Paris.  He  was  the  last  of  the  great  men  formed  by  our  be- 
neficial Revolution.  With  what  astonishing  rapidity  they  have  vanistied  from 
the  scene  of  life.  Napoleou,  Massena,  Murat,  Davoust,  David,  Regnault, 
and  Talma,  are  all  numbered  with  the  dead  $  and  some  of  them  have  sunk 
into  a  premature  grave. 

Talma  had  a  beautiful  country  residence  at  Brunoy,  near  Paris,  where  he 
expended  enormous  sums  of  money ;  and  yet  he  has  left  only  10,000/.  to  his 
two  sons.  He  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor ;  and  what  is  rather  singular, 
he  save  a  great  deal  to  the  Catholic  priests,  who  were  continually  applying 
to  nim  for  money  for  church  repairs  and  other  purposes  of  a  similar  kind. 
Talma  spoke  English  very  well,  and  he  frequently  read  Shakspeare  in  the 
original.  Before  he  performed  in  Ducis'  imitation  of  Hamlet,  he  read  the 
original  play,  and  he  often  remarked  *'  This  Shakspeare  electrifies  me."  Na- 
ture had  endowed  Talma  with  a  handsome  coumenance,  and  a  finely  propor- 
tioned figure.  When  he  performed  the  part  of  Orestes  in  the  tragedy  of 
*'  Clytemnestra,"  ahout  four  years  ago,  nobody  would  have  supposed  him  to 
have  been  more  than  five  and  twenty.  He  never  approached  so  nearly  to 
perfection  as  in  \S2\,  when  he  performed  Sylla.  In  this  character  he  pre- 
sented a  striking  resemblance  to  Napoleon. 

Talma  had  no  idea  of  his  approaching  dissolution.  During  his  long  illness 
the  only  circumstance  whicn  rendered  him  uneasy,  was  tnat  his  extreme 
thinness  would  disable  him  firom  personating  certain  youthful  characters,  in 
which  he  was  obliged  to  have  his  neck  uncovered.  Talma's  yor/^  was  the 
delineation  of  terror ;  for  he  was  but  an  indifferent  representative  of  love. 
And  yet  that  passion  influenced  his  whole  life.  He  was  beloved  by  some  of 
the  most  distinguished  women  of  his  time;  and  even  at  the  perio«l  of  his 
death,  he  is  said  to  have  been  in  love  with,  and  jealous  of  his  last  wife. 

«  The  judicious  advice  of  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  have  materially  assisted 
Talma  in  attaining  the  high  eminence  which  he  latterly  enjoyed. 
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HYMBN^S  BALL. 

Htmbk  afforded  a  ba]l 

On  the  outside  of  his  Castle ; 
Some  call  it  Happiness  Hall, 
Others  account  it  a  b&stile. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  in  a  trice 
Dancing  we  had  and  hilarity ; 

Hearts  that  were  bound  up  in  ice 
Melted  to  amorous  chanty— 

Beauty  look'd  smiling  on  Faith, 

Coyness  grew  into  festivitv, 
I^irs  as  they  whirl'd  out  of  breath. 

Waltzed  themselves  into  captivity. 

Chorus. 
Wedlock 's  a  glorious  thing. 

Blessings  be  on  the  beginning  o't. 
Should  your  neck  break  with  the  string. 

Sweet  is  at  least  the  spinning  o't. 

Hallow'd  Flirution's  domain, 

Eden  of  Sentimentality, 
Oh  how  thy  songs  and  cfiampagne 

Strung  the  soul's  congeniality — 

Crowds  to  the  Castle  (no  more 
Single  to  pine  and  to  pout  again) 

Flock'd— and  behind  them  the  door 
Was  shut  that  lets  nobody  out  again. 

Stnnn'd  as  it  slamro'd  on  them,  some 
Look'd  rather  sheepish,  1  'm  vext  to  say, 

But  for  one  face  that  was  glum. 
Twenty  brighten'd  with  ecstacy. 

Chorus.^ 
Wedlock 's  a  glorious  thing, 

Blessings  be  on  the  beginning  o't. 
Should  your  neck  break  with  the  string. 

Sweet  is  at  least  the  spinning  o't. 

Hymen,  they  say,  is  a  wag, 

A  conjuring  rogue  that  prevaricates, 
That  will  change  a  poor  man  to  a  stag. 

And  a  couple  of  doves  to  a  pair  o'  cats- 
Gall  with  your  nectar  he  '11  mix. 

Clashes  of  discord  with  harmony ; 
Still  1  denv  that  his  tricks 

Match'a  with  his  fair  dealings  are  many* 

Glory  in  wedlock  and  war 

With  safety 's  alike  contradictory  \ 

Hearts  that  will  hazard  a  scar. 

Here's  to  your  honour  and  victory! 

Chorob. 
Wedlock 's  a  glorious  thing. 

Blessings  be  on  the  beginning  o't. 
Should  your  neck  break  with  the  string. 

Sweet  is  at  least  the  spinning  o't. 
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mation to  the  captain,  378,  379 — 
Uking  possession,  380— neighbottrs, 
381— difficulties  cleared  up,  383, 384, 
385— Advice  of  Laikins,  386— Sand- 
ford  turns  to  politics,  387— Irish 
electioneering  and  a  peer's  honour, 
388— canvassing,  &c;  389  —  Fadier 
Con,  391 — out-stratagemed  at  the 
election,  392  —  conscientious  votinr, 
392. 

Irish  Politics,  489— reasoning  of  Irish 
political  intriguers  at  the  Union,  490 
—Mr.  Farrel's  appointment  to  the 
magistracy,  491— landlords*  reasoning 
respecting  the  conduct  of  freeholders, 
493,  494 — ^arguments  urged  against 
the  Catholics,  495,  496 — iilostration 
by  Robinson  Crusoe,  497. 


Journal  of  an  Architect,  No.  11.  209. 
Julian,  the  two  dreamaof,  118. 

Kaiser's  Feast,  the,  553. 

Kit-Cat  Sketches,No.II.  (il— III.  181.> 


IV.  403— old  heads  on  young  should' 
era,  61 — Smedley  Jones,  ib.  62— his 
opinions  consul  ted,64  — yoang  heads  on 
old  shoulders,  181— Sir  Jack  Withers, 
ib4 — ^his  mortification,  184— London 
Rcmanets,  403— the  MTanglcs,  A.— 
probabiliriet  of  matrimony,  405— 
scheming,  406. 


Lectures  on  Poetry,  by  T.  Campbell, 
No.  XI.  97— No.  XII.  393. 

Letter  from  a  Gentleman  preferred  is 
Ice,  453. 

letters  from  South  Africa,  481. 

on  Mont  Blanc,  No.  I.  533. 

Lives  of  the  Norths  revievt ed,  459. 

London  Lyrics— Next-door  Neighboois, 
278— the  shower-bath,  488— Pdda- 
gta,  565. 

«»—  Rcmanets,  403. 

■  Improvements,  499. 

Love  and  Beauty,  dictionary  of,  4 7. 136. 
280. 425— Abassa,  Giafisr  and  the  Bar- 
mecides, 51  —  Abou-Joseph,  136 — 
Abelard  and  Eloisa,  138 — aooompliab- 
ments,  280  —  address  and  animal 
spirits,  425— verses  of  Sir  J.  Van- 
brugh,  431. 

M 

M'Swadlum,  Miss  Celestina,  39. 

Malady,  the  English,  12. 

Memoir  of  the  late  Ackeistonc  Bowers- 
court  Fip,  409. 

Misericordia,  account  of  the,  503— d^ 
scription  of  brotherhood,  503, 504— 
constitution  of,  t&w— persons  emoUed 
in,  505— date  of  origin,  »2r.— founded 
by  Piero,  506— consists  of  three  orden, 
507 — abuse  of,  by  nobles  creeping  in, 
508,  509. 

Mont  Blanc,  excursion  to  the  summit 
of,  289— appearance  of  nature,  290 — 
mountains  observed  from,  291  — 
heights  of  diflferent  measurements, 
292— great  cold,  293— burying  an 
inscription,  293  —  descent,  294  — 
Maria  de  Mont  BlanO)  295— visit  of 
Capuin  Sherwill  to,  533. 

Morgan,  Lady,  Strawberry  Hill  by, 
121.256. 

Mourner  for  the  Barmeddes,  the,  163. 

N 

Narrative  of  an  ezenrtion  to  the  som- 

mit  of  Mont  Blanc,  289. 
Norths,  lives  of  the,  reviewed,  459. 
Notes  on  the  Month,  95— Weber,  t^w— 

dramatic  auto-biography,  96— Asia 

and  puflb,  ib» 


O'Keeffe,  Recollections  of  his  Life,  and 
literary  career  of,  17. 
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6td  Heads  on  young  SboDldeis,  61* 
OttTrard^afiatrof,  81, 


Parisian  Society,  Sketches  of,  81.  184. 

285.  296.417. 57C. 
Parr,    (Dr.)    Recollections  of,  65.   165. 

Parriana,  434,  509— Dr.  Parr's  dislike  to 
pons,  509— instances  of  his  own,  it* 
^lisliked  playing  apon  words,  51 0«-^ 
great  admirer  of  old  English  divines, 
ib, — his  knowledge  and  opinion  of 
Wakefield,  511— Brunck,  j£.— Wind- 
ham's opinion  on  innovations  in  lan- 
guage, 512 — a  passage  in  .^schylus 
explained,  512— old  Barnabas  Lemon, 
513— White's  Aristophanes,  ib, — his 
opinion  of  Sterne,  t^. — an  anecdote 
of  Porson  wrongly  attributed,  514 — 
Bobus  Smith,  t(r.-—  Parr  on  Lord 
Erskine's  bill  respecting  animals,  §15 
— bis  opinion  of  Windham's  conduct 
upon  it,  516— Burke's  loan  from 
Cinvley,  td.— Sir  J.  Mackintosh  and 
Crump,  517 — ^Parr  did  not  write  the 
queen's  addresses,  tft.  —  bis  know- 
ledge of  the  drama,  tj'.^-opinions  on 
education,  518,51 9 — Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, 51S( — ^his  communication  to  a. 
pupil,  t5.— Sir  T.  Brown's  Vulgar 
Errors,  t^.— not  pleased  with  Mitchel's 
Aristophanes,  520 — Bryant,  Bentley, 
521— his  epicurean  dislikes,  t(^— din- 
ner with  Mr.  Griffiths,  ii, — Sheridan, 
tft« — anecdote  of  him,  522— summary 
of  Parr's  character,  id. 
Parry,  his  voyage  of  discovery  reviewed, 

371. 
Past,  Lines  to  the,  441. 
Podagra,  birth  of,  565. 
Piietry,  the  first  talc  of  love,  11— ci-de- 
rant!  31— the  Vaudob  Valleys,  60— 
hymn  to  the  moon,  64— the  soldier's 
will,  72 — the  two  dreams  of  Julian, 
118— burial   of  William    the    Con- 
queror, 135 — the  wood-storm,  149— 
the  mourner  for  the  Barmecides,  163 
—victory  of  Tours,  215— the  ^ish, 
233— sailor's  funeral  at  sea,    239— 
the  departure,  283— London  Lyrics, 
next-door  neighbours,  278 — Joan  of 
Arc  in  Rbeims,  314— nlevotion,  340 — 
Elijah's  Interview  with  God,  348— 
Roman  girl's  song,  357 — ^time's  song, 
415— fair  Ida,  432— the  past,  441— 
the  sound  of  the  sea,   458 — Brums 
after   Philippi,   467  —  the    Spanish 
chapel,  474 — London  Lyrics,  488 — 
Tarshish,  498— the  king  and   lady, 
522 — the  Kaiser's  feast,  553 — London 
Lyrics,  565 — lines  to  December,  575 
— Hymcn*s  ball,  584. 


Poetry,  Campbell's  lectures  ttpon»  97. 

393. 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  account  of, 

209. 
Popular  Fallacies,  245— a  sulky  temper 

a  misfortune,  ib. 
Portraits,  Irish,  No.  III.  39— IV.  376. 

,  Cabinet  of,  221.358. 

Protestant  Irish,  letter  from,  489. 

R 

Recollections  of  the  Life  of  (XReeflfe, 
17. 

of  Dr.  Parr,  65. 165.  233. 

of  Turkey,  No.  1. 305. 

■  anecdotical,  524. 

Records  of  Woman,  No.  VIIL  314. 
Reminiscences  of  a    young   Fcndble, 

468. 
Reynolds*  Memoirs,  review  of,  73. 
Roman  girl's  song,  357. 
Rome,  Walks  in.  No.  III.  32— do.  128— 
IV.  322. 

S 
Sailor's  funeral  at  sea,  239. 
Sherwill's  Visit  to  Mont  Blanc,  533. 
Sketches,  Kit-Cat,  61. 181. 403. 

of  Parisian  Society,  ftc.  81. 

184.  285. 296. 417— «fiair  of  Ouvtard, 
81  to  86— Les  Tcmpliers,  a  tragedy, 
87— new  books,  tjr.- No^,  hisEgyp« 
tian   expedidon,  88 — Montbarey,  t^. 
Cinq    Mars,   89— journals,    90— the 
Mofutre,  184— fovour  shown  to  Eng- 
lish plays,  185— theatre,  186 — court 
of  Charles,    187  —  M.   de    Villele, 
journals  opposed  to  him,  188— >French 
society,   189— French    marquu   and 
priest,  190 — Last  of  the  Abencenages, 
191,  192— state  of  society  in  Paris, 
284— Gazette  des  Tribunaux,  285 — 
Portuguese    constitution — Mr.    Can- 
ning, 285, 286— Madame  Guizot,  287 
—the  A^teur,  288— the  Greeks,  296 
—memoirs  of  Beaumarchais,  il,  297 
—the  Conr  Royale  and  Jesuits,  298 — 
the  Globe,  299— article  in  Quarterly 
Review   ridiculed,   300 — Montlosier, 
301-— liberty  of  France  only  in  Paris, 
302— the  Jesuits,  303, 304— foolery  of 
French  government,  416 — law  of  the 
press,  417 — anecdote,  ifr.- new  books 
on  religion,  418— Descartes'  works, 
419— Remusat's    novel,    420— jokes 
and  letter  respecting  Canning,  421 — 
Joumaux  carrte,  422— M.  Quatre- 
mere,   424  —  Bossuet,    424.    576— 
Talma,  580. 
Shower  Bath,  the,  488. 
Sisniondi  on  the  Cora  Laws,  349. 
Sketches  of  the  Irish  Bar,  No.  XIIL  1. 
Slavery,  Letter  on,  481. 
Soldier'swill,the,72. 
Sonnet  on  a  scene  of  youth,  321. 
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Sophocles,  accotuit  of  his  writings^  97. 
South  Africa,  Letters  from,  Na  1. 481. 
Spanish  Chapel,  the,  lines  to,  474. 
Specimens  of  a  Dictionary  of  Love  and 

Beauty,  No.  1. 47—11. 136— IIL  280 

—IV.  425. 
Stories,  Hindoo  comic,  155. 
Strawberry  Hill,  by  Lady  Morno,  121. 

257. 


Tirshish,  lines  to,  498. 

Tmie*8  Song,  415. 

Tor  Hill,  review  of  the,  406. 

Turkey,  recollections  of,  305 — scenery 
of  the  Bosphonis,  ib^ — fate  of  Vla- 
hotttzi,  305,  306,  307,  308— Turkish 
admiral,  309 — Lord  Byron's  conduct 
at  Constantinople,  310 — Mr.  Adair's 
eonduct  to  him,  312— dispute  about 
precedence,  313,314. 


Vaudois  Valleys,  stanzas  on,  60. 
Victory  of  Tours,  the,  215. 
Visit  to  Mont  Blanc,  533— journey  to 
Chamouni,  533— guides  enumerated, 


534— U  Pierie  L*£efaette,  tk— Gte- 
^  cier  des  Bossons,  536— description  of 
crevices,  537 — beautiful  appiearance 
of  the  ice>  538*-*Les  Grands  Molets, 
539,  540— sensations  on  and  appear- 
ances from,  ib. 
Voyage  of  Discovery,  Fkny*s,  reviewed, 
371. 

W 

Wallace,  Mr.  his  character,  1— called  lo 

*  the  bar,  ib, — his  studies,  3 — mode  of 
pleading,  5— remarks  on  qualifications 
for  a  couasel,  6 — meeting  in  Dublin, 
8 — presence  of  mind  of  Mr.  Wallace 
at,  10 — his  literary  taste,  H^ — report 
of  entering  House  of  Commons,  1 1. 

Walks  ill  Rome,  No.  III.  32— do.  128— 
IV.  322. 

William  the  Conqueror,  burial  of,  135. 

Wish,  the,  233. 

Woodstorm,  the,  149. 


Yankees,  character  of  the  real,  247. 
Year  in  Hungary,  a  tale,  442. 
Young  Heads  on  old  Shoulders,  181. 


END  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  VOLUME. 


ERRATA. 

«^  50,  14  lines  from  bottom,  for  «  Ovid"  read  <«  Virgil.** 
225,  note,  line  3,  for  amatus  read  amictus. 
321,  last  line  but  one  of  sonnet,  for  **  there"  read  **  then.' 
340,  motto  from  Burns,  for  <<  Devotion's  every  grave,"  read  "  Devotion's 
every  grace." 
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